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QUESTIONNAIRES FOR .WITNESSES. 

The following Questionnaires were issued by the Tariff Board: ■— 

I.-GENERAL. 

(Issued io EMOiHEsniNa Fibm.b aks Abbooiationb.) 

Letter, dated 29th August 1923. 

I am directed to enclose a copy of a short questionnaire drawn up by tha 
Tariff Board in connection with their enquiries into the steel industry. 

2. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward their daima to 
protection and have asked that the rates of duty on imported steel should 
be raised from 10 to 33i per cent. An important aspect of the case is the 
effect which the imposition of duties at that rate would have upon other 
industries for which steel is an important raw material. It is from this 
point of view that the questions have been framed. The Board are most 
anxious to ascertain the views of the firms interested in iron and steel, and 
the questions are intended to indicate the main points on which they desire 
information. At the same time the Board would like to make it plain that 
the questionnaire deals with only one aspect of the case and is not intended 
to be exhaustive. It is, of course, open to any one to adduce evidence to 
show that protection for steel is unnecessary or that the amount proposed 
is either excessive or insufficient. Apart from that your firm may wish to 
direct the attention of the Board to other aspects of the case which are 
important to you. But for the present the pi'oposal put forward by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company holds the field and it is the duty of the Board 
to ascertain as far as possible what the consequences are likely to be if effect 
were given to it. 

3. I am to ask that if you intend to lay any representation before the 
Board full information may be given on the points brought out in the ques¬ 
tions. It is important that all such representations should be sent in with 
the least possible delay. Unless they are received by the 15th September 
it will be difficult for the Board to complete their work by the date when 
it will be necessary for them to submit their recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. If you desire to adduce oral evidence the Board will fix a 
date after receiving the written statement of your views. I am to add that 
if you put forward proposals for the protection of any articles manufactured 
by your firm, it is desirable that the question of the cost of production should 
be dealt with as fully as possible. 

4. It is the intention of the Board to take evidence as far as possible’ 
in public in accordance with the recommendations made in paragraph 303 
of the report of the Fiscal Commission. If, however, you are unwilling to 
publish part of the informatioa you desire to lay before the Board, they^ 
will be prepared to treat it as coafideatial. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the Board may fiad themselves unable to base their recommendation* 
on information which cannot be made public and it may, therefore, be 
important from your point of view that the main facts should be brouglit 
out in public evidence. 

. 6. I am to request that, if possible, 6 spare copies of all documents 

placed before the Board may be sent. 

6. AH communications should be addressed to me at tno office of th«' 
Board at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 



QUESTIONNAIRE. 


1. The proposal which has been put forward by the Tata Iron and Sted 
Company, is that the duties on imported steel should be raised from 10 to 
33i per cent. Do you consider that the adoption of this proposal would 
adversely alfect tlje operations of your firm and if so to what extent? 

2. What are the principal products manufactured by your firm for which 
steel is a necessary raw material? 

3. State approximately the kinds of steel, and the quantity of each 
kind, required by the firm annually for the manufacture of their products. 

4. What proportion does the cost of the steel boar in the case of each 
product to tlio total cost of the finished article? 

6. What is tlie approximate Indian consumption of each product, and 
what proportion of that consumption is (o) imported or (b) manufactured 
in India? 

6. What was the actual outturn by your firm during each of the last 
five years in the enso of each product and what is the maximum outtuio 
of which your plant, as at present organised, is capable? 

7. Who are the principal consumers of the articles produced by yo\ir firm 
and for what purposes are they used? Are any of these products exported 
from India at present and if so to what extent? 

8. Are any of the products of your firm used as the raw material for any 
other industry, and if so of what industries? 

9. What foreign competition (Including for this purpose competition from 
the United Kingdom or other pgrts of the Empire) do the products pf your, 
firm have to meet— 

(a) in the Indian market, 

(t) elsewhere? 

10. Do you consider that, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the Ifiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their report, the circum¬ 
stances justify the grant of protection to any of the products (of which steel 
is the principal raw material) produced by your firm'— 

(a) if the duties on steel were to remain unaltered, or 

(b) if the rate of duty were to be increased to 3SJ per cent. ? 

11. If protection is considered necessary in the case of any product at 
what rate and in what form do you consider it should be granted ? 

12. Does the industry in which your firm is engaged ever suffer from 
dumping so far as those products are concerned for which steel is a principal 
Taw materia) ? 



II.-RAILWAYS. 

(a) Steel Castings. 

Letter No. 271, dated 19th September 192S. 

In connection with the enquiries of the Tariff Board into the steel industry 
two commercial firms producing steel castings in India have put forward a 
request for protection. Comple^ statistics of the import of -steel castings 
into India are not available in the Trade BetnrnSj but the Board understands 
that the Railways are the chief consumers and I am, therefore, directed to 
ask whether you will be good enough to inform the Board of-^ 

(а) the weight and value of steel castings imported as such by your 

Railway during the last 2 ofiicial years; 

(б) the chief purposes for which these castings were used; 

(c) the approximate weight and values, if ascertainable, of steel cast¬ 

ings imported as parts of wagons, locomqtives, carriage under¬ 
frames or other important articles during the laet 2 years. 

(d) whether you expect that the annual requirements of your Railway 

will increase during the next five years. 

2. If steel castings are produced for your own purposes in your Own 
workshops, it would help the Board if you would state the amount of your 
output during the last 2 years. 

fi. One of the firms referred to above makes its castings entirely from 
steel scrap and the question has been raised whether the supply of raw 
material of this kind would be adequate for the manufacture of steel castings 
on a large scale. In order that they may satisfy themselves on this point 
the Board would be glad to know the average amount of steel scrap Which 
vour Railway can place on the market for sale annually. 


(6) General. 

Letter No. 27S, dated 19th September 1923. 

The Tariff Board have been directed to e'xamina the question of protection 
to the steel industry and an important branch of their enquiry is the effect 
which the imposition of protective duties on steel would be likely to have on 
the Railways in India. I am directed to enclose a set of questions which 
have been drawn up on certain points regarding which the Boai’d would be 
glad to have information from your Railway. I am to request that, if 
possible, the replies may be sent so as to reach the Board not later than the 
1st November. 

2. In my letter No. 271, dated the 19th Soptomber 1923, the Board have 
also addressed you regarding the requirements of your Railway in respect 
of Steel castings, arid another communication will be sent shortly on the 
subject of the claims which have been placed before the Board by the wagon 
buildifig firms. Apart from the special problems, the Board will be glad to 
receive any expression of the views of your company on the general question 
of protection to the steel industry as affecting Railways which you may care 
to submit. 

.3. [To Companies other than (1), (2), (3) and (4).] If you desire that 
oral evidence on behalf of your Company should be taken, the Board will 
bndeavour to arrange for this either at Calcutta before the 10th November,; 
or at Bombay between the 12th and the 23rd November. 

3. [To (3) and (4) only,] The Board would be glad, if^ possible, to 
examine a representative of your Railway orally at Bombay between the 
12th and the 23rd November. 

3. [To (1) aUd (2) only.] The Board would be glad to examine a repre¬ 
sentative of your £lompany orally at Calcutta.- If po^ble this might be 



SSone before the 12th October, but if the answers to the questions are not 
ready in time the Board will endeavour to fix some date after the Puja 
holidays and before the 10th November 1923. 


General Questionnaire, 

1. What do you estimate as the probable annual consumption during the 
next five years by your Railway of the kinds of steel included in the enclosed 
statement* which-has been supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company? 

2. To what extent would the annual capital or revenue expenditure of 
your Railway be increased if the import duty were raised from 10 to 33| per 
cent., assuming that customs duty was payable on nil imported materials 
and that the price was increased to the full extent of the additional duty? 

3. What further increase of expenditure would result if the higher import 
duty were extended also to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition ? 

4. Would the increase of expenditure bo of such magnitude as to render 
an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and fares which otherwise might have been possible? 

5. Do you consider that the increase in the price of steel resulting from, 
the raising of the import duty to 83i per cent, would be likely to retard the 
construction of Railways in India? 

6. Do you consider that the establishment of the steel industry in India is 
desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside for the 
moment the question of the means by which that result is to be attained? 

7. Assuming that the industry cannot be established without protection, in 
what form do you consider it should be given? 


(c) Wagon*. 

Letter No. SIS, dated SCth Septemier 192S. 

In connection with the enquiries of the TarilF Board two firms manu¬ 
facturing wagons in India have put forward a claim for protection. I am 
directed to enclose a set of questions which have been drawn up with refe'renco 
to this claim and I am request that the Board m.ay bo favoured with the 
replies of your Company to these questions not later than the Ist November 
next, if possible. 


Questionnaire concerning Wagons. 

Note 1.—Quantities, weights and costs of the wheels and axles required 
for the wagons dealt with should be eliminated from the figures given in reply 
to this quo.stionnairo. 

Note 2.—Where possible figures should be given for (a) 1922-23, (6) 1923- 
24 and (c) probable average for the 4 years 1924-25 to 1927-28. 

1. What is the total number of wagons used by your Railway? How 
many are of each of the main types? 

2. What are the annual requirements of new wagons of each of the main 
types ? 

3. Do you build wagons in your own workshops? If so, please give details 
of costs for the main types. 

4. How many wagons have been bought in India? 

6. What have boon the costs of each of the main types of imported wagons 
(a) c.i.f. Indian port plus landing charges and duty; (6) finally erected and 
ready to run, not including cost of wheels and axles, firstly, if erected in your 

• Vide vStatoment, 2 (a) in the statomeuta and notes received from the 
Tata Iron and Ste# Ooropany, Dimited- 
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own Works, and secondly, if erected by private firms. If erected in your own 
works please give details of costs. 

6. For each of the main types of wagon what are the weights of the fol¬ 
lowing per wagon? 

(o) Total wagon. 

(b) “ B ” Class steel used in manufacture of wagon, 

(e) “ D ” Class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(d) Steel castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

(e) Spring steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(/) Steel plates and sheets used in manufacture of wagon. 

(g) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) used in manufacture of 
wagon. 

(k) Wrought iron used in manufacture of wagon. 

(t) Iron castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

If any other class of steel is used to an important extent please give in¬ 
formation. 

7. Have you adopted, or are you considering the adoption, for wagon 
axles, tyres and springs the alternative British Standard Specifications 
(Report 24, Nos. 3a, 6a, 6a) or any other specifications which permit the 
use of basis open-hearth steel for these purposes? If not, why not? 

8. Do you consider that the establisliment of a wagon building industry 

in India is desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside 
for the moment the question of the means by which that result is to be 
obtained P ' 

9. Do you think that it would he more economical in the long run for the 
Railways to develop their own wagon works? 

10. The wagon companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent 
which would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type broad gauge wagon 
to about Rs. 4,600 while the’price of steel in India is as at present. They 
have also asked that if protective duties are imposed on steel they may be 
compensated for the resulting increase in their cost of production. They 
estimate that for each increase of 10 per cent, in the duty the cost of the 
finished wagon would go up by about Rs. 220. Assuming that assistance to 
the extent asked for is necessary and advisable, in what form do you consider 
it should be given? 

11. If assistance were given in a form which would increase the cost of 
wagons to the Railways do you think that the increase would be of such 
magnitude as to render an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent 
a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been possible? 
And do yoii consider that the increase woulU be likely to retard the construc¬ 
tion of Railways in India? 


UI.-LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

(a) Quantities of steel consumed in the mufassal. 

Letter, dated 37th September 1933. 

The appointment of the Tariff Board was announced in the Resolution 
of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce, No. 8748, dated 
the 10th July 1923, and at the same time the question of protection to the 
steel industry was referred to them for report. The Board have been able to 
obtain information regarding the major industries for which steel is a prin¬ 
cipal raw material, hut so far th.ey have not been able to collect much regard¬ 
ing the consumption of steel in the mufassal generally or regarding the minor 
industries dependent on steel. The main points on which the Board desire 
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Information are covered by the enclosed cjuestionnaire and it would be of 
great assistance to the Board if a note could be prepared on these points 
by the local Director of Industries and supplied to them. Any observations 
which the Government of may care to make on some or all of the 

points will, of course, be welcomed by the Board. 

2. I am to add that, if possible, the note now asked for should reach the 
Board by the 15th of November. The time within which the Board have to 
submit their recommendations to the Government of India is limited, and 
if the information is to be of use it must be received by the date indicated. ■ 


Questionnaire regarding quantities of steel consumed in tile rmifassal, 

1. What articles made of steel are in common use in villages and small 

towns in ? 

2. To what extent at present are the articles enumerated in the reply 
to (1) imported and to what extent are they manufactured In India? 

3. Where the articles are locally manufactured to what extent are they 
made from steel bars (either imported or manufactured in India) and to 
what extent from steel scrap? 

4. How far would an increase in the duty on imported steel from 10 to 
33J per cent, involve inercnsed exx>6n<liture to the ordinary cultivator or to 
the resident in a small town? 

5. What minor industries exist in for which steel is a 

principal raw material? 

6. How would these indiistries probably be affected by an increase in the 
duty on steel from 10 to 33^ per cent. ? 


(6) Quantities of Steel purchased by Local Governments. 

Letter, dated Srd October 19SS. 

In the representation addressed to the Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company the proposal has been made that the customs duty on im¬ 
ported steel should be raised from 10 to 33i per cent. Under the existing 
rules customs duties are not payable on Government stores and an increase 
in the duty would not affect Government expenditnre on imported steel 
although under the operation of the stores rules, it might lead to larger 
purchases in India at a higher price. It has, however, been urged by wit¬ 
nesses who have given evidence before the Board that customs duties on all 
imported stores should actually be paid by all purchasing Departments of 
Government. If this proposal were adopted Local Governments would be 
affected by an increase in the duty on steel to the same extent as other 
consumers, and the Board are anxious to ascertain, if possible, what the 
result would he so far as Provincial Governments are concerned. 

2. I am directed to request that, if there is no objection, the Tariff Board 
may be furnished with information on the following points: — 

(a) W'hat was the average quantity of steel, whether fabricated or un¬ 

fabricated, used annually by the Government of for 

public works during the last 3 years? 

(b) Can this quantity he taken as an approximate estimate of their 

average annual requirements for the next 5 years? 

(c) To what extent would the cost of the steel used by the Local Governs 

ment he increased if the import duty on steel were raised from 
10 to 83J per cent, as proposed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and duty were payable on Government importations of 
steelP 

The Board will welcome any observations which the Government oj 
may care to make ^ the basis, of the facta disclosed. 
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3. I am to add that if possible the information asked for should reach 
the Board by the 16th of November next. The time within which the Board 
have to submit their recommendations to the Government of India is limited 
and if the information is to be of use it must be received by the date 
indicated. 


IV.-SPECIAL. 

Letter, dated S7th September 192$, (I) The Bengal Iroii Company, ($) The 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, (S) The United Steel Corporation oj 
Asia. 

The Tata, Iron and Steel Company in their representation addressed to 
the Tariff Board, have argued tRaS, If adequate protection is accorded to 
the manufacture of steel, it is probable that other firms will also commence 
to manufacture and that before many years have elapsed the price of steel 
in India will be affected by internal competition and will eventually be 
brought down by this means to the world level. This question is of great 
importance in connection with the enquiries the Board are now carrying 
on, for so long as the manufacture of steel is carried on in India by a single 
firm only the danger of monopoly prices always exists. 

2. To (1). The Board understand that some years ago your Company 
commenced the manufacture of steel but eventually abandoned the experi¬ 
ment, and the experience then gained will reipler your opinion of special 
value. 

To (2). The Board understand that when the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company was formed it was intended to manufacture both pig iron and steel 
but that the scheme for steel manufacture has been dropped for the present. 

To (3). The Board understand that the object in view when the United 
Steel Corporation of Asia was formed was to manufacture both pig iron and 
steel, but they do not know whether the manufacture of steel still forms part 
of the Corporation’s plans. 

3. (To all.) I am directed to enquire whether you would be prepared to 
assist the Board by furnishing them with a written statement of your views 
on the subject indicated in paragraph 1 above. The claim put forward on 
behalf of the Tata Iron and Steel Company is that the rate of duty on 
imported steel should be raised from 10 to 33j per cent., and the question 
on which the Board would be glad to have the opinion of 

the Bengal Iron Company 

the Indian Iron and Steel Company 

the United States Steel Corporation of Asia 

is whether the imposition of that rate of duty would induce other firms 
enter on the manufacture of steel. If you consider that the rate of duty 
proposed is (a) excessive or (b) inadequate to secure the object in view the 
Board will be glad to have your opinion. 

To (2) only. Any information that can be given as to the reasons which 
led to the Indian Iron and Steel Company to modify their original plans 
for the manufacture of steel will be useful to the Board. 

To (3) only. If, as things stand at present, the United Steel Corporation 
do not intend to proceed with their plans for the manufacture of steel, any 
information you can give as to the reasons underlying the decision of the 
Corporation will be useful to the Board. 



Beplies by Local Govei*nments to Questionnaires issued to them. 


No. 29. 


Zetter, dated the 14th November 1023, from the Goverrt,ment of Bihar and 
Orissa forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, 
I am directed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the Ministry of 
Education to forward a copy of letter No. 7341, dated the 12th November 
1923, from the Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, containing the in¬ 
formation desired by the Tariff Board. 

2. The local Government have nothing to add to the views expressed by 
the Director of Industries. 


No. 7341, Patna, the 12th November 1923. 

From—B. A. Collins, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Industries, Bihar 
and Orissa, 

Xo—The Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Education Department. 

With reference to Memo. No. 2649-D,, dated the 2nd of October 1923, for¬ 
warding a questionnaire from the Tariff Board, I have the honour to give 
the following answers to the questions asked: — 

(1) What articles made of steel are in common use in villages and srrMl 
towns in Bihar and Orissa? In the villages the following are the chief 
.articles of iron and steel used— 

(a) ploughshares; ■ 

(b) wheel centres and tyres for bullock carts; 

<c) sugar cane mills; 

(d) pans for boiling sugar juice; 

(e) hoes or khurpis; 

(/) hodalis; 

(p) kerosene tins; 

(h) artisans’ tools; and 

(i) horse and bullock shoes. 

(2) To what extent at present are the articles enumerated in, the reply to 
(J) imported and to what extent are they manufactured in India? All these 
articles are entirely manufactured in India with the exception of some of tha 
pans for boiling sugar juice, kerosene tins and kodalis. Pans for boiling 
sugar juice are made up from tinplates, which are either scrap or imported 
for the purpose. Kerosene tins have hitherto been manufactured in India 
from imported tinplates, but tinplate is now being made on a large scale at 
Jamshedpur. 

(3) Where the articles are locally manufactured, to what extent ate they 
made .from steel bars (either imported or manufactured in Indio?) and to 
what extent from steel scrap ? Most of these articles which are manufactured 
locally are made from mixed iron and steel scrap, but steel rods or bars, 
either imported or made at Jamshedpur, are sometimes used and appear to 
be the only material from which the cart wheel tyres are made. It is impo.s- 
sihle to give any idea of the relative quantities of scrap and bars used, but 
probably the chief source is from scrap. 

(4) Bow far would an increase in the duty on imported steel from 10 to 
SSi per cent, involve increased expenditure to the ordinary cultivator or to 
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the resident in a small town? The actual increase in the cost of the articles- 
mentioned above would not be a serious tax on the cultivator or resident iii. 
a small town, but an increase in the price of kerosene tin would involve a 
material increase in the price of oil. The chief effect on the resident of the 
mufassal would be indirect, e.r/., the increased cost of transport, since the 
proposed increase of duty would mean a substantial increase in the capital 
and working cost of railways. 

(5) What minor industries eisist in Bihar a,nd Orissa jor which steel is a 
principal raw material? There are not many small industries in Bihar and 
Orissa which u.se steel, but there is a certain amount of cheap cutlery, axes, 
tea pruning knives, pam-cutters, etc., made in the Manbhum district, the 
raw material for which consists chiefly of old rails. 

(6) Tlow would these industries prohahly he affected by an increase in the 
duty on steel from 10 to 33^ per cent? An increase in the duty on steel would 
naturally mean an increase in the cost of the raw material'of this industry, 
but it would he difficult to prophesy its exact effect. 


No. 29(a). 

Beplies to questionnaire No, HI (h) from the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
dated 30th November 1933. 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, on the 
above subject, I am directed to furnish the following information required in 
paragraph 2 of your letter under reference: — 

(a) The average quantity of steel used by this Government during the 

last three years is SCO tons a year inclusive of local. 

(b) The average annual requirements for the next five years may be 

taken at 547 tons. 

(c) Assuming the cost of imported steel in future years to be Rs. 160 

per ton, the cost payable by the Local Government for 448 tons 
of., such steel representing the average annual requirement for 
the next five years, will rise from Rs. 71,680 to Rs. 95,573. if 
effect is given to the proposals. 

No. 30. 

Letter, dated the 9th November 1933, from the Government of Assam forward¬ 
ing replies to questionnaire HI (a). 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 
1923, regarding the consumption of steel as a raw material for minor indus¬ 
tries in Assam, and to forward a copy of a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Assam, in reply to the que.stionnaire annexed to your letter. 


Beplies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

1. Household and agricultural imirlements, carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ 
tools, scissors, needles, trunks, cash boxes, nails, screws, etc. 

2. Roughly one-third of the articles enumerated above such as saw's, 
edges, chisels, gimlets, scissors, needles, etc., are imported. Ordinary domee- 
tic and agricultural implements are manufactured locally. Steel trunks ano’ 
cash boxes in use are largely of Indian manufacture. 

3. Household and agricultural implements like daos, knives, plough¬ 
shares, etc., are made locally from steel bars and spades from steel scrap. 
In cutting implements the edges are of steel bars welded into ordinary scrap 
iron hammered to.proper sizes. Trunks and boxes are made out of thin 
steel plates or sheets. Wire nails and screws are also now largely made In 
Indi.a. 
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4. As imported steel is still used in manufacturing many articles the 
increase in the duty on steel bars (flat and round) and steel sheets will neces¬ 
sarily raise the cost of production and affect the people living in the villages 
and small towns. It is difficult to estimate the increase in the expenditure 
of such people consequent on an increase of the duty from 10 to 33i per cent. 

5. The bazar blacksmiths’ industry, 

6. I am afraid the raising of the duty will increase the cost of the im¬ 
ported steel and there is every reason to suppose that the price of Indian 
steel, which is sought to be protected, will also be raised so that the increased 
taxation will ultimately fall on the consumers. 


No. 30(a). 

ItepUes to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of Assam, 
dated IMh November 1933. 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, I am 
directed by the Government of Assam to supply the information required by 
the Board. 

(a) A statement showing the average quantity of steel, (fabricated and 

unfabricatad), obtained annually by the Government of Assam 
for Public AVorks during the last 3 years is enclosed. 

(b) This quantity can be t.aken as a very rough approximation but 

under the present changing conditions and financial stringency 
it is impossible to make any reliable forecast. 

(c) The cost of this average quantity of steel used by the Local Govern¬ 

ment would be increased by Rs. 15,195 and Bs. 9,707 on local 
purchase and on Home indent respectively if the import duty on 
steel were raised and charged, as suggested. 

Average quantity of steel {fabricated and wifabricated) obtained during the 

last 3 years in Assam. 

Obtained by local 
purchase. 


Tons. Cwt. Qr. lbs. 

22 b 3 15 

38 13 04 

71 7 0 12 

No. 3i. 

Letter, dated 9th November 1933, from the Government of Madras forward¬ 
ing replies so questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

, With reference to your letter No. 326, dated 27th September 1923, I am 
directed to enclose a note prepared by the Director of Industries, Madras, 
on the points mentioned in the Tariff Board’s questionnaire. The only 
comment that the Government of Madras wish to offer at this stage is that 
the Director of Industries has, in their view, somewhat exaggerated the 
evils which would follow an enhancement of the duty on imported steel. 
They incline to the view that the encouragement of the inp,nufacture of steel 
in» India which would follow on an increase in the duty would in the long 
run result in steel manufactured in this country proving cheaper than In - 


Ybab. 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 

1922 - 23 


Obtained from 
England. 


Tons. Cwt. Qr. lbs. 
59 13 2 23 

13 19 2 0 
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ported steel. The entire burden of the enhanced import duty would not, in 
these circumstances, fall on the consumer and the competition both between 
the steel manufactured in this country and that imported and between the 
companies manufacturing steel in this country which would follow on the 
development of the steel industry in India would naturally bring about a 
reduction in prices by which he would be benefited. 


Copy of letter from the Director of Industries No. 771-A/33, dated the 30t’i 

October 1923. 

Government Endt. No, 2396-111^3-1, dated the 3rd October 1923. 

I have the honour to submit the required note. 

Question 1. 

The articles made of steel in common use in small towns-and villages are 
those enumerated below. 

1. Agricultural implements such as ploughs, ploughpoints, sickles, scythes, 
hill hooks, pickaxes, woodaxes, mamooties, crowbars, shovels, picks, forks, 
hoes, trowels, horse and bullock shoes, picottah buckets and boring tools and 
appliances. 

2. Articles used for domestic purposes, e.g,, measures, moulds, pails, 
buckets, sieves, strainers, nut crackers, knives, razors, rat.traps, steel trunks, 
iron safes, padlocks. 

3. Axles and tyres for carts, carriage springs, wheel rims for country 
carts. 

4. Carpenters’, blacksmiths’ Goldsmiths’ and Stonecutters’ tools and 
machine tools generally, 

5. Structural steel work such as steel beams and sections of various kinds, 
angles, Tees, iron gates, etc., pans for manufacture of jaggery, various tanks 
for containing watej', oil and other liquids. 

Question II. 

Steel ploughs are imported in considerable quantities. It may be taken 
that in the list furnished above, a very large proportion, say, 90 per cent, of 
articles made of carbon or tool steel which require to be hardened after being 
wrought are imported and the balance 10 per cent, manufactured, in India 
out of imported steel or scrap. Other articles which are made of lower grade 
or mild steel are largely manufactured in India. 

Question III. 

Almost all the articles are made from steel bars and plates with the excep¬ 
tion of some minor articles which are made up from steel scrap. Of the 
articles manufactured in India, about 80 per cent, of the articles are made 
from imported steel and 20 per cent, from scrap. These figures must be 
regarded as very approximate, however. The steel scrap is practically all 
scrap of imported steel which ha.s paid duty and the price of scrap would 
react to any increase in the duty. 

Question IV. 

The ordinary cultivator or town dweller would have to pay a higher price 
for the finished product of steel. The whole of the duty would neoessjtfily 
be passed on to the consumer and on top of that probably something more 
for the manufacturer’s percentage of profit is invariably calculated on the 
cost of materials. The object of a tariff is to develop the home manufac¬ 
tures. It will be a long while before mass production of steel articles is so 
stimulated by the proposed tariff that the manufacturing cost falls and 
thereby makes possible a reduction in price to the consumer. Till then the 
consumer contem*5)lated in this question will have to pay much more fof his 
necessaries and when the expected millennium of nia,ss production is reached. 
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it will t)e the death knell of the small producer, the village blacksmith, car¬ 
riage and cart builder, knife maker, etc. 

Question V 

The main industries are the various Engineering concerns and workshops, 
local blacksmiths motor garages, carriage and coach building works, etc. 

Question VI. ' 

The best answer to this is implicit in the reply of one Engineering fira' 
consulted which is that “the minor industries would greatly benefit by the 
proposed increased duty if it were on manufactured articles and fabricated 
goods only and if the duty on raw materials such as steel bars, plates, steel 
beams, angles rounds and such like sections was kept at a very low rate, say, 
per cent, as hitherto.” My answer would be that as the manufacturer 
must pay more for the raw materials so must he charge considerably for wba < 
he makes and that unless his customers find some miraculous way of increas¬ 
ing their incomes they will have to restrict their requirements and go short 
of necessary tools and implements or find substitutes, e.g., use wooden for 
iron ploughs, lumber instead of steel beams, springless for spring carnages 
and so on. 


No. 31(a). 

Replies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from, the Government of Madras, 
dated 16th November 1923. 

T am directed to state: — 

(1) that the average quantity of steel used by this Government for 

Public Works, during the last 3 years may be taken approxi¬ 
mately as 260 tons per annum. 

(2) that the average annual consumption for the tiext 5 years may be 

assumed to be about 300 tons, and 

(3) that the proposed enhancement of the duty and its payment by 

Government departments will cost this Government about 33i 
per cent, more than under existing conditions, as most of the 
steel articles are imported from the United Kingdom. 


No. 32. 

Letter, dated 13th November 192S, from the_ Government of Bombay, forward¬ 
ing replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 
1923 on the subject mentioned above and to forward herewith for the in¬ 
formation of the Tariff Board the accompanying report of the Director of 
Industries which furnishes an interim reply to the questionnaire received 
from the Board. A farther report, if received, from him will be forwarded 
to the Board. 

The views stated are those of the Director of Industries. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay does not propose to express its views at this stage. 


Report of the Director of Industries.^ 

Subject:—Tariff Board: Questionnaire re steel Industries. 

Q. 1. In villages and small towns, the following are articles in commffln 
use made of steel: — 

Nails, Screws, door and window fittings, carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ 
tools, plou^shares, cart tyres, boiling pans, angle and T iron for 
some buildings. 

Q. 2. Of the articles mentioned in (1) practically only angle and T iron 
are imported {plus nails and screws, but it is impossible to say what propor- 
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tion of nails are manufactured in this country.) The village carpenter uses 
a large quantity of locally made nails, hut wire nails, to the extent of 4 lakhs 
in value were imported into Bombay in 1922-23 and into India to the extent 
of 37 lakhs. The other articles ^ueh as fittings, tools,, plough-shares and 
other agricultural implements, cart tyres, boiling pans, are manufactured in 
the Presidency and usually locally. 

Q. 3 . The articles manufactured locally are almost entirely made from 
imported steel hars and sheets, the greater part of the scrap steel being 
exported (pre-war to Germany, now to some extent to Italy: this country 
Is deficient in necessary machinery to re-roll steel). The only articles which 
are made from imported scrap are some carpentens’ tools, especially chisels, 
made from worn out files which are sometimes imported. 

Q. 4. An increase of duty on imported steel would probably raise the 
price to the local consumer to the extent of the duty if not more, unless 
the local retailer or artisan manufacturer is still keeping up the prices at 
which he sold during the war when the price of steel was some four times 
that of pre-war and has not dropped his price to the present relative price 
of steel which is about twice pre-war. If the price is still artificially high, 
there is every probability that an increase of duty on the imported raw 
steel would he passed on to the consumer. 

Q. S. The only minor industries which exist in the Presidency for which 
steel is the principal law material, is that of the village blacksmith. It is 
presumed the engineering shops in large towns which in Bombay are a very 
important industrial feature, are not to be taken into consideration. 

Q. 6. The village blacksmith would almost certainly pass on the duty to 
the consumer as the articles he manufactures are practically all of them 
necessities. I 

2. The majority of articles which used to be made locally of wrought 
iron are now made of mild, especially (Continental, steel which is at present 
not only cheaper but more easily worked. It is very doubtful whether any 
successful definition can be made which will differentiate between imports 
of wrought iron and some of these mild steels. 

3. One of the most important metal articles used in the districts is cor¬ 

rugated iron sheeting which, presumably, it is not intended to place a duty 
on. ! i 

4. It is presumably unnecessary to refer here to the fact that under a 
system of protection or bounty to the steel industry, the money for the 
assistance afforded to that industry would have to be found by someboaj 
and can only be found by the general tax-payer or the general consumor 
and that the effect would notably he an increase in the cost of construction 
of all works using steel which, in this country, are mainly constructed by 
Government and public or semi-public bodies and that to that extent the 
general tax-payer and general consumer would have to pay niore for the 
various amenities and facilities they enjoy. In other words, it would prob¬ 
ably have an indirect as well as direct effect on the cost of living to the 
ordinary consumer. 


No. 32(a.) 

Replies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of Bombay, 
dated 10th January 1024. , , 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated 3rd October 1923, I am 
directed by the (jovernment of Bombay (Transferred Departments) to for¬ 
ward a statement containing the information required in paragraph 2 of the 
letter under reply and to observe as follows; — 

This Government do not desire to express an opinion on the main ques¬ 
tion of'the proposed 33i per cent, tariff on steel, hut to confine their atten¬ 
tion. to the suggestion that Provincial Governments should be made to ^ay 
the duty from which they are at present exempted. 
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A, 

Whatever the duty that may have to he paid on imported steel, this 
-Government tsannot hiiy any more Indian manufactured steel than they are 
actually doing at present. The natural inlet for engineering raw materials 
into this Presidency is by the ports and, as far as can be foreseen, the sea 
freight on steel from Europe to Bombay is always likely to be less than the 
railway freight from the steel works in India. 

The Bombay Government must therefore protest and protest strongly 
against any proposal which will involve their having to pay duty on im¬ 
ported steel, as it will involve a very considerable addition to their expen¬ 
diture. Moreover once the principle of Provincial Governments having to 
pay duty on steel imported by them is admitted, it will quickly be applied to 
all stores, involving Provincial Governments in large extra expenditure 
merely by way of contribution to the Exchequer of the Government of India. 

To give one example, manual labour is now costly without the counter¬ 
balance of increased efficiency, and it is found that machinery will have to 
replace to a very great extent the usual manual labour in the excavation of 
the canals of the Lloyd Barrage Scheme. If this Government has to pay 
duty on the steel they import, it means a call upon this great scheme, 
financed by the tax-payers of this Presidency to contribute at least half a 
crore of rupees extra, and possibly more which will only be yet another con¬ 
tribution to the Government of India. It is difficult to see any accruing 
benefit to the tax-payers of this Presidency in being called upon to shoulder 
This heavy additional burden. 

State.'nent showing average quantity of steel, whether fabricated or un- 
fabricated, \ised annually by the Public Works Department, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, during the last 3 years, the average annual requirements for the next 
5 years and the increase in the cost of the steel used, on account of the in 
crease of import duty from 10 to 38J per cent. 


Name of the officer. 

Average quantity 
of steel whether 
fabricated or un¬ 
fabricated used 
annually during 
the last three 
yeare. 

Approximate Esti¬ 
mate of average 
recjuiiements of 
steel for the next 
five years. 

Average increase 
in the cost of the 
steel used on 
account of the 
increased import 
duty from 10 to 33^ 
per cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 

Tons 

Tons 

Bs 

The Mechanical Engineer to Govern¬ 
ment 

1 

45 

3,154 

The Superintending Engineer, Central 
Division. 

73 

65 

9,000 

The Consulting Architect to Govern¬ 
ment. 

88 

44 

3,000 

The Superintending Engineer, Northern | 
Division. 

292 1 

200 j 

15,000 

The Superintending Engineer, Southern 
Division. 

210 

55 

12,000 

The Superintending Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigation Division. 

175 

150 

22,000 

The Sanitary Engineer to Government 

56 

56 

14,010 

The Superintending Engineer, Indus 
• Left Bank Division. 

120 

120 

5,S80 

The Superintending Engineer, Indus 
Bight Bank Division. 

500 

600 

10,650 

The Chief Engineer in Sind 

5 

5 

300 

The Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals Construction. 

.. 

10,000 

•• 

ToiAl 

1 i,e»4 


85,8#4 
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No. 33. 


Letter, dated 15th November 1923, from the Government of the Central 
Provinces, forwarding replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, 
I am directed to forward a copy of letter No. 6860-D., dated the 29tli 
October 1923, from the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, contain¬ 
ing his reply to the questionnaire regarding the steel industry and to say 
that the Local Government has no observations to make on the subject. 


Copy of letter No. 6850-D., dated the 29th October 1923, from N. J. 
Houghton, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Industries, Central Provinces, to 
the Secretary to Government, Commerce and Industry Department, 
Central Provinces. 

With reference to Secretariat endorsement No. 2052—1738'XIII, dated 
the 6th October 1923, I have the honour to reply to the questionnaire as 
follows: — 

(1) The articles in common use are the axles and tyres of wheels for 
bullock-carta, the blades of hoes, the tips of ploughs and seed-drills, pick¬ 
axes, crowbars, phowrahs, carpenters’ axes and edges, blacksmiths’ tools,, 
bullock-tips, betel-cutters, razors, knives, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ tools. 

(2) Naturally, most of these thing.s are made in India; only a very smaU- 
percentage, about 5 per cent., being imported. 

(3) About 50 per cent., from bars and 50 per cent., from scrap. 

(4) To what extent the increased duty would increa.s6 the expenditure ol 
the ordinary cultivator or the resident in a small town cannot he estimated, 
but it is thought that the whole of the increased duty would be passed on 
to the consumer. 

(6) The minor industries are those of making axles and tyres for carts 
and the iron parts of agricultural implements, also hetel-cntter, razor and 
knife making. 

(6) It is thought that increased duty would result in decreased consump* 
tion, but the effect would not l)e very marked. 


No. 33(a). 

Beplies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of the 
Central Provinces, dated 15th November 1923. 

In reply to your letter No. 358, dated the 3rd October 1923, I am directed 
to furnish the information asked for as follows: — 

(a) Average quantity of steel used annually by the Government for 
Public Works during the last three years = 650 tons. 

(5) Approximate average annual requirements during the next five- 
years =380 tons. 

(c) Approximate annual increase in the cost of steel based on the figure 
in item (b) above if the duty is raised from 10 to 33i per cent, 
= Es. 35,500. 


No. 34. 

Letter, dated 15th November 192S, from the Government of the Punjab, 
forwarding replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

In«reply to your letter No. 326, dated 27th September 1923, I am directed 
to forward herewith a copy of a letter No, 4466, dated 3rd November 1323,. 
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from the Director of IndtistrieSj Punjabj together with a copy of its- 
enclosure. 

2. The Punjab Government (Ministry of Agriculture) are generally in 
agreement with the views expressed by the Director of Industries. The 
Punjab is an agricultural province, and as a considerable quantity of steel 
is used in the manufacture of agricultural implements, an increase in the 
import duty on steel would not he rvelcome. "Whether such an increase is 
justified depends upon the prospects of a fairly rapid development of the 
Steel Industry in India, and upon the extent to which prices are likely to 
be reduced when the Industry is established. 


Copy of a letter No. 4466, dated 3rd November 1923, from the Director of 

Industries, Punjab, to the Financial Commissioner (Development), 

Punjab, Lahore. 

Protection of the steel inchistry and proposed increased customs duty from 

10 to S3i per cent. 

Your endorsement No. 800-27-12353, dated 15th October 1923, I attach 
herewith, on a separate sheet, my replies to the questionnaire accompany¬ 
ing your endorsement, 

2. It will be seen that if the import duty on iron and steel is increased 
it will entail a considerable burdeh on the people of this province. I am 
of the opinion that the existing import duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem in¬ 
cluding wharfage and landing charges, together with the cheaper rates of 
pay to labour in this country compared with that paid in other steel pro¬ 
ducing countries, should supply ample protection to the steel industry if it 
is ever going to stand on its own feet. I would draw your attention to the 
extraordinary set-back in building and general business enterprise which 
took place in the year 1919 in this province when price of iron was at a 
very high rate, and if an import duty, as suggested, is imposed, a similar 
impediment to industrial expan.sion will undoubtedly occur. For these 
reasons I am of the opinion that this Government should strongly protest 
against any increase in the import duty on iron and steel. 

Beplies to the questionnaire taken in order. 

1. All agricultural implements, with very few exceptions, are manu¬ 
factured in the province from imported raw material. These include 
ploughs, reaping instruments, country carts axles, bolts and other fastenings 
for country carts, steel persian wheels and other iron used in water lifts and 
carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools. 

In the small towns rolled steel beams, bolts and other fastenings for use 
in buildings, cooking utensils, axles and fittings for pony carta and tongas 
and carriages, gardeners’ tools, carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools, etc., are 
nearly all manufactured from imported material. 

To give some idea of the amount of iron and steel, including sheet iron 
and sectional iron which is imported into the Punjab, the following figures 
are given from the 1921-22 Report on the Internal Trade of the Province: — 

Total imports ..... 44,638 tons. 

Value at present existing rates of 
iron including wharfage, landing 
charges and freight to Lahore . . Rs. 1,00,44,000. 

On this value an additional tax of 23^ per cent, would entail on the 
province an annual additional expenditure of Rs. 23,43,600. 

2. As indicated above a great majority of the articles mentioned in 1, 
except rolled steel beams are manufactured in the pftivince from imported 
material. 
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3. A vei-y small portion of the articles manufactured are made from 
steel scrap. The majority are made from imported sections. 

4. From my reply to questionnaire 1, it will be seen that the additional 
annual expenditure incurred in the province would amount to Rs. 23,43,600 if 
the duty he increased. 

5. The following minor industries exist for which iron is used : — 

Manufacture of agricultural implements. 

Steel Persian Wheels. 

Country Carts. 

Pony Carts. 

Tongas and other conveyances. 

Cutlery. 

Cooking Utensils. 

Bolts and nuts. 

Steel trunks and safes. 

6. These industries should undoubtedly he adversely affected as fewer 
■people could afford to purchase their manufactures. 


No. 34(n). 

Replies to questionnaire No. Ill (5) received from the Government of the 
Punfab, dated 16th November 1983. 

In reply to your letter No. 363, dated 3rd October 1923, I am desired to 
state that this Government is unable to answer (a) as time has not been 
available to get full details. 

2. Point (b) 600 tons may he taken as an approximate estimate of the 
annual requirements of the Buildings and Roads Branch, Punjab, for the 
next five years. Irrigation Branch figures cannot be supplied as they are 
not available yet. 

3. It is impossible to answer point (c) as it is not known what action the 
Tata Company is going to take if the import duty was raised. 

4. I am to add that the Punjab Government, Ministry of Agriculture, is 
of opinion that the imposition of an ad valorem duty on steel would be dis¬ 
astrous to the import of high grade steel from Great Britain. It would 
encourage the import of cheap and inferior continental grades, with which 
the country is already flooded, as these cheaper steels would be less heavily 
taxed than the higher class British steels. Thus if the duty is not to injure 
Government works, it should be imposed as a fixed duty on the weight of 
imported steel. 


Further replies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government 
of the Punjab, dated 81st November 1983. 

In continuation of this office letter No, 1/S/18/1954/G,, dated 16th 
November 1923, I am desired to forward herewith copy of a letter No. 4142 / 
A.I., dated 16th November 1923, from the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works, 
Punjab, giving the information required by you on the subject cited above, 
so far a,s the requirements of the Irrigation Branch of this Province are 
concerned. 
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From the Ghxef Engineer, Irrigation Works, Punjab, to the Officiating 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works Department, Buildings 
andj Ptoads Branch, No. 4142fA.I., dated 16th November 1923. 

Custom Duty on Imported Steel. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 1/S/18/1744/G., dated 29th 
October 1923, on the subject noted above, I have the honour to supply the 
required information as noted below: — 

(a) The average quantity of steel both fabricated and unfabrieated 

used annually during the last 3 years, was 5,500 tons approxi¬ 
mately. 

(b) The estimate of average annual consumption during the next 5 

years cannot be accurately determined, but it may be taken as 
approximately 4,000 tons. 

(c) The increase in cost of steel may be approximately taken at 30 per 

cent. Taking Rs. 10 per cv^. as rate of steel, the increase in 
cost will amount to Rs. 2,40,000 approximately. 


No. 35. 

Better, 'dated 19th November 1923, from the Government of Bengal, forward¬ 
ing replies to Questionnaire No. Ill fa). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, I 
am directed to forward herewith copy of a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Bengal, on the questionnaire regarding the efeot of an increased 
•duty on steel on the minor industries in Bengal. 

Extract from a letter No. 8408-D.l., dated the 13th November 1923, from 
the Director of Industries, Bengal. 

Q. 1. The following articles are in common use in villages and small towns 
>in Bengal: — 

(a) Spades, Digging forks, Hoes, Crowbars, Shovels, Anchors for 

bdits. Locks, Carpenters’ tools. Blacksmith tolls. Goldsmith. 

tools. Carriage fittings. Hammers, Nails, Rice bowls. 

(b) Plough shares, Sickles, Pickaxes, Daos, Axes, Bullock cart axles, 

Betolnut crackers. Sacrificial knives. 

(c) Pruning knives. Scissors, Ordinary knives, Steel trunks, Fishing 

hooks. 

Q. 2. Those in group (o) are generally imported from foreign countries; 
nihose in group (b) are almost invariably manufactured locally, while those in 
group (c) are both imported and manufactured locally. 

Q. 3. The article.s in group (b) are manufactured in practically all dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal from scrap steel and to a smaller extent from steel bars, 
either imported or manufactured in India. As there are no statistics avail¬ 
able it is impossible to give accurate figures as to the extent to which these 
articles are manufactured in Bengal or as to the extent to which they are 
manufactured from scrap steel. 

Q. 4. An increase in the duty on imported steel with a corresponding i.n- 
• crease in the duty on imported articles in use—manufactured from steel— 
will naturally involve an increased expenditure of a*oorrelative amount to 
“the ordinary cultivator or resident in a small town. 
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Q, 5. The minor industries in Bengal of which steel is the principal raw 
material are those which manufacture the articles included in the groups 
(b) and (c). 

Q. 6. Without a corresponding increase in the import duties on the 
articles indicated in groups (b) and (c) these minor industries would be 
adversely affected by an increase of the import duty on steel. 


No. 35(a). 

Beplies to questioimaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of Bengal, 
dated Sth December 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, I am 
directed to furnish the following information in respect of the three points 
noted in paragraph 2 of your letter: — 

(a) The average annual consumption of steel in this Department for 

the last three years may roughly be taken as 400 tons but this 
includes Tata steel as well as imported sections. 

(b) As far as can be predicted the above figure may be taken as an 

approximate estimate of annual average requirements for the 
next 5 years. 

(c) No answer is possible as it is not known how much of the require^ 

ments will be imported and bow much will be obtained from Tata. 

2. Referring to the latter portion of paragraph 2, I am to say that this 
Government does not view with favour the suggestion to raise the import 
duty based, as the proposal is, on a request from a private firm presumably 
in order to swell its own profits, for it does not appear that the necessity for 
protection by the impost of an enhanced import duty has been proved. 


No. 36. 

Letter, dated 80th November 1983, from the Government of the United 
Provinces, forwarding replies to questionnaire No. tjl (o). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated September 27th, 1923, asking 
for a note by the provincial Director of Industries on a questionnaire relat¬ 
ing to the use of steel articles in villages and small towns of the Dnited 
Provinces, I am directed to forward a copy of the note which the Director 
has prepared in response to your request. It is regretted that there has 
been a few days’ delay in forwarding this note. 

2. Owing to the shortness of the time allowed for consideration of the 
Board’s questionnaire, the Governor, acting with his Ministers, does not 
desire himself to offer any opinion on the points discussed in it. 


Note. 

1. A list is herewith attached of articles made of steel which are manu¬ 
factured in India, 

2. Vide columns 2, 3 and 4 of the attached list- 

3. Vide columns 5 jind 6 of the attached list. 

4. The increase in the duty on imported steel would appreciably but not 
materially affect the price which the cultivator or the resident in small towns 
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'has to pay for the articles made from steel. The largest increase will prob¬ 
ably take place in the price of buckets (balties) and trunks, but even ’n tha 
case of these articles the increase in price resulting from increase of duty 
will not cause any real hardship to the consumer. 

Illustration .—A steel trunk 27 inches in length which is made of about 
Bs. 4 worth of steel and at present sold at Rs. 7-10 will in case of increksp of 
duty, be sold at Rs. 8-7 if the increase in the price is proportionate to the 
increase in the price of imported steel. But it is probable that the increase 
in the price of the finished article will not be quite proportionate to the 
increase in the price of, the raw material. The increase would be almost 
negligible in the case of such articles ffs cutlery because the cost of the raw 
material in such articles is a small proportion of the total cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Illustration .—The following are roughly the various items in the cost of 
making a dozen scissors : — 






Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Price of 2i seers steel . 




1 

0 

0 

Cost of cutting steel into crude parts 




1 

4 

0 

Coal. 




• 1 

0 

0 

Blower’s wages . . 




0 

2 

0 

Hammering. 




0 

6 

0 

Filing. 




0 12 

0 

Hole making .... 




0 

2 

0 

Tempering . . . ., . 




0 

3 

0 

Grinding and emmering 




1 

0 

0 

Polishing, etc. .... 




0 

7 

6 

Nailing. 




0 

4 

0 

Sharpening ...... 




0 12 

0 

Establishment charges, etc. . 




0 

8 

0 

Total cost price .... 




7 

12 

6 

Present selling price 

Selling price in case of increased 

duty 

at 

33 

9 

0 

0 

per cent. . . 




9 

5 

4 


5. The important minor industries of the province for which steel is a 
principle raw material are those for the manufacture of; — 

Trunk, Cutlery (knives and scissors), Nutcrackers, Locks, Pitchers 
made of Iron (gagras). Buckets (balties), Sugar and Oil Presses 
(kollhus), Pans. 

6. The price of articles manufactured in the province as shown in the list 
in answer to Question 6 would rise. But the rise in no case would go beyond 
10 per cent, at the very outside. 

WAJID HUSAIN, 

Director of Industries, United Provinces. 


I2th November, 19?3. 
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L'st. 


Ifames oi articles. 

In this list 
A=aImported ; 
B«=Manufac* 
tured locally; 

C=» Partly 
manufactured 
locally and 
partly 
imported. 

To what 
extent 
imported. 

To what 
extent 
manufac¬ 
tured in 
India. 

To what 
extent are 
articles 
made from 
steel bars 
when they 
are locally 
manufac¬ 
tured. 

To what 
extent are 
articles 
made from 
steel scrap 
when they 
are locally 
manufac¬ 
tured. 

1 

2 


4 


6 



Pet wnt. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

—AgrieuUurttl Implements 






Plough blades (plmr) . 

B 

1 

9» 

75 

25 

Oil and sugarcane presses 
(kolhus). 

c 

5 

95 

50 

50 

Spades (Phawra) . 

B 


100 

75 

25 

Hoes (kudal) 

B 

• • 

100 

75 

25 

Weeding kaivoa (khurpl) . 

B 


100 

10 

90 

Choppers (gadansi) 

B 


100 


100 

Sickles (hansla) 

B 


100 

•• 

100 

Buckets tor Irrigation (dol) . 

B 


100 

100 


Hatchets (Kulharl) 

B 

. •• 

100 

•• 

100 

II,—Carpenter** Tools, 





' 

Chisels (ohhenl) . 

C 

60 

60 

• • 

100 

Hand-saws (ara) . . . 

Hatchets tor cutting wood 
(bausula). 

A 

100 

60 

• • 

100 




JII, — Mmon'» Tooh. 






Trowels (kunnl) . 

B 

.. 

100 

.. 

100 

Hatchets for cutting bricks 
(bansuli). 

B 

•• 

100 

*• 

lOO 

IV. — Barber's Tools. 






Bazors (astura) 

c 

25 

75 

.. 

100 

Scissors (kaiuchi) . * * 

c 

26 

75 

.. 

lOO' 

Nall cutters (Kahannl or Nak- 
hungeer). 

c 

•* 

100 


lOO 

V. — Slaekamithe' Tools. 






Hammers (hathawara) . 

c 

60 

50 


100 

Pliers (sansi) 

c 

•• 

100 

100 

.. 

Files (raltee) 

c 

Q5 

5 

.. 

100 

Screw Drivers (pechkas) | 

c 

76 

25 


. 100 

Anvil. 

c 

26 

75 


100 
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Naraei otarticles. 

In this list ] 
A=lmported ; 

Manufac¬ 
tured locally; 

C= Partly 
manufactured 
locally and 
partly 
Imported. 

To what 
extent 
imported. 

To what 
extent 
manufac¬ 
tured in 
India. 

To what 1 
extent are 
articles 
made from 
steel bars 
when they 
are locally 
manufac¬ 
tured. 

To what 
extent are 
articles 
made from 
steel scrap 
when they 
are locally 
manufac¬ 
tured. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

F /.—Somthold HequUiUi. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pet’cent. 

Nut crack'ei:s<sat&^U) . 

B 


100 


100 

Frying pans (karahi) 

E 


100 

100 


Baking pans (tawa) 

B 


100 

100 

•• 

Ladles (karchha) , 

B 


100 

100 


Tongs (chimta) 

B 

•• 

100 

100 


ICnlves and Scissors « « 

c 

25 

75 

50 

50 

Keedlea .... 

A 

100 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Looks . . 

c 

" 20 

80 

50 

, 50' 

Iron pitchers (gsgras) . 

B 

•• 

100 

100' 

... 

Stoves (nngetb) . 

B 

•• 

100 

BO 

10 

Trunks . . • • 

B 

•• 

100 

100 


Buckets for domestic purposes 

B 

.. 

loo 

100 

• 

(baltles). 






VII,—MaUriaU for Builds 
ings and FurnUure. 






Nails. 

c 

so 

60 

•' 

100 

Chains for doors . , . 

B 


100 


100 

Holdfasts . . . • 

C 

60 

50 

100 

•• 

Iron catchforChalns(kundhis) 

c 

•• 

100 

60 

50’ 

Hinges (kabza) • - 

c 

75 

25 

100 

... - 

PIII.—MisceltanFOUB. 






%arge pans lor manufacturing 
crude sugar (karha). 

B 


100 

100 


Tyres. 

B 


100 

100 


Axles. 

B 

75 

25 

100 


Iron shoes lor animals (nal) . 

B 

10 

• 

90 

10 

90 
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No. 36(a). 

■ Replies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Oovernment of the 
United Provinces, dated 11th December 1923. 

With reference to yorir letter No. 363, dated the 3rd October 1923, in con¬ 
nection with the proposal that the customs duties*on all imported stores 
should actually be paid by all purchasing Departments of Government, I am 
directed to furnish the following informations asked for; — 

(a) Average quantity of steel, fabricated and unfahricated, used an- 

nqally by the Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch, 
during the last 3 years was 1,677 tons. . 

(b) An approximate estimate of the average annual requirements for 

the next 5 years is 2,223 tons. 

(c) Tatas Iron and Steel Company will undoubtedly put their prices 

upto the imported price (that is the object of the protection) so 
that the increase to the Irrigation Branch will be 23J per cent, 
on all goods purchased in India and 334 per cent, on orders 
imported as Government property. This increase would hit the 
Irrigation Branch, a semi-commercial department; very badly. 
It will enhance the cost of the irrigation works and assuming 
that water rates are fixed so as to give a return on capital it 
will mean that for all time the cultivator will pay more for 
water. 

The proposed change is so heavy that it will in many localities result in 
the substitution of wood for steel, as being cheaper. 

Further replies to questionnaire No. Ill (6) received from the Government 
of the Ujiited Provinces, dated 24th December 1923. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 363, dated the 
3rd October 1923, and to communicate the information asked for as detailed 
below: — 

(а) What was the average quantity of steel, 500tons approximately 

whether fabricated or unfabricated, used 
annually by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment during the last three years.** 

(б) Can the quantity be taken as an approxi- 460 tons approximately 

mate estimate of their average annual 
requirements for the next five years 
(c) To what extent would the cost of the steel Rs. 27,000 in all. 
used by the local Government be increased 
if the import duty on steel were raised 
from 10 per cent, to 33J per cent, as 
proposed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company; and duty were payable on 
Government importations. 

It will be understood that the actual consumption depends entirely on the 
. amount of funds available for expenditure during each year. 

2. I am also to enclose a minute containing the personal opinion of the 
Hon’ble Minister on the subject. 

3. The delay in replying is regretted. 

Personal opinion of the Hon’ble Minister {United Provinces). 

I am a follower of Mr. Baldwin and believe in protection. I see no harm 
if the duties are raised from 10 per cent, to a higher pitch, although 33J 
per cent. I regard as a bit too high. 

AHMED SAID KHAN. 

l£th December 1923. 
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No, 37. 


Letter, dated 17th November 1933, from the Government of Burma, fonvard- 
ing replies to guestionnaire No. Ill (a). 

In reply to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, to the 
address of the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma on the subject 
noted above, I am directed to forward for your information a copy of letter 
No. 375-7—1-115, dated the 13th November 1923 and of its enclosure from 
the Development Commissioner, Burma, furnishing the information on the 
six points contained in the questionnaire attached to your letter, and to say 
that the Government of Burma (Ministry of Industries) concurs witli the 
views expressed by the Development Commissioner in the matter. 

From Maung Saw Hla Prue, B.A., B.L., A.T.M., Officiating Secretary to 
the Development Commissioner, Burma, to the Secretary to the Government 
of Burma, Department of Agriculture, Excise and Forests, No. 375-7— 
1-115, dated the 13th November 1923. 

Subject;—Steel. Manufacture, use, etc., etc. of - in Burma. 

With reference to your letter No. 1134M/X.23, dated the 16th October 
1923, on the abovementioned subject, 1 am directed to forward herewith a 
note embodying the information on the six points contained in the question 
naire attached to letter No. 326, dated the 27th -September 1923, from the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, regarding the manufacture, use, etc., of 
steel in the minor industries in Burma. 

2. Burma is purely a consumer and a non-producer of iron-steel; what 
little manufacture of this article there is in the province is carried out by 
two or three great European firms, and then mainly for their own consump¬ 
tion. There is no iron ore of commercial value in sight. It is true, no 
doubt, that iron implements, from home ores, were in use before the opening 
up of communication with the outer world; but the superior quality and 
cheapness of the imported material has overwhelmed home ores. The Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner is therefore inclined to think that the proposal to 
impose a high import is detrimental to the interests of the people. A duty 
of 334 per cent, would be equivalent to imposing on cultivators and resi¬ 
dents in small towns, additional taxation to the tune of at the very least 
five lakhs, for the benefit of people who have no claim whatever on Burnia, 
and probably do not possess the capacity, even with the proposed bolstering 
to capture our market. 


Manufaetwre, use, etc., of steel in Burma. 

(1) Steel is used in the form of shafts and pulleys in all factories. Strue- 
tural steel is used to a very limited extent and scarcely at all outside the 
larger towns. Saw and other steel cutting tools are used extensively in the 
saw milling industry. Steel enters into the construction of the machine tc.'ils 
used in most industries. Vah (combined chopper and knife) is the staji.le 
steel article. Plough shares are of cast iron which may, however, be mild 
steel. Cart wheels are of Belgian wrought iron. 

(2) Shafts, pulleys, Saw steel cutting tools and machine tools are almost 
entirely imported. A small quantity of the other articles _ mentioned in (1) 

•is imported from the west but the overwhelming majority are made in 
Burma. 

(3) The overwhelming majority of articles used in villages and small towns 
is ma^e of steel bars, or iron bars or the mild steel bars we call iron, all 
imported from the west. 

(4) The percentage of increased expenditure to the ordinary cultivator or 
to the resident in a small town would be small as stefl articles he requires 

C 
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are few and last long. But whatever the cost, the duty would increase it 
precisely pro tanto, for the great majority of the articles are made from 
imported bars at mofussil smithies. 

(5) Blacksmiths only, the engineering and shipbuilding works being ex¬ 
cluded from consideration, 

(6) Of course every artisan needs a knife or probe, many of these knives 
are specialised and some are quite tiny. But they are mostly made from 
imported bars at mofussil smithies. German and Japanese penknives do not 
seem to be common outside the towns. The chances are therefore that these 
smithies would go on in the same way as before, inspite of the increased 
duty. 

Setting aside the Burma Railways, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company an¬ 
nually send into the interior, exclusive of the Delta, 1,500 tons of steel iron 
such as is used in villages. Messrs. Chaa. Bowie’s alone send 200 tons bar 
steel to each of such planes as Pakokku, Myingyan, Hsipaw, bar iron is in 
addition. Such centres distribute it to the village smithies. The greatest 
centre in Upper Burma, Mandalay, takes 700 tons of bar steel from Oowie’s, 
and further quantities from Indian importers. Even Indian importers do 
not import from India, and all but a small fraction of our imports, raw or 
finished whether for the mofussil or not, come from the .West—Belgium, 
Pnited Kingdom, United States of America, Germany, Norway. I append 
some figures showing the amount imported of a type suitable for mofussil 
consumption. 


Sea imports into Rangoon. 


Class. 

Quantjtt (toss). 

1 VALOB (ES TBOCSAND). 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1919-20. 



1 ron bar and Channel • • i 

1,458 

4,623 

i 

, 5.2,306 

477 

1.823 

376 

Iron or steel « . 

•• 

-• 

-• 

•• 



Hoops and Strips. 

578 

821 

531 

24d 

344 

147 

Steel bars .... 

2,435 

5,467 

3,977 

868 

184 

675 

Cast steel bars 


37 

5 


23 

3 

TOTAI 

m 

10,848 

B 

'|H 

1,874 

1,201 

Assbai avseaqb ■ 

Seven thonsand tons 

. II ^ 

Fifteen and half lakhs 


Overland Imports are all from Western Yunnan and average annually 
SjOOO tons worth one lakh. 

The gross annual ^otal is thus 10,000 tons worth Rs. 16,60,000. 
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No. 37(fl). 

Meplies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of Burma, 
dated ISth November 19^3. 

In reply to yonr letter No. 353, dated the 3rd of October 1923, I am 
directed to state that, during the last three years the Burma Government 
'has used approximately five hundred tons of steel work per annum and that 
A like amount will probably be required annually for the next five years. 

2. Were the import duty on steel to be paid by Government the cost of 
imported steel used by the Local Government would be increased by the 
amount of such import duty. 

3. In cases of local purchases of steel work manufactured ex-India, or 
manufactured in India from imported steels, the increase in cost due to an 
.enhancement of the import duty from 10 per cent, to 33i per cent, would 
amount to the actual increase in the import duty plus the additional profit 
which importers would expect to receive owing to their extra outlay on 
import duties. 

4. Rail and steamer freights on Indian manufactures of steel used in 
Burma amount to 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the value of the steel ex- 
manufactory and the result is that it is ordinarily cheaper to import direct 
from Europe. Increased duties on imported articles will result in increased 
prices for Indian steel work. This will mean a decrease in stocks held by 
merchants owing to the extra capital required per ton of stock held and such 
decrease will adversely affect all works such as steel bridges and steel frame 
buildings. 

5. His Excellency in Council would, however, point out that the levy of 
Customs duty on steel imported by Provincial Governments would involve the 
surrender of the whole principle of the exemption of imported goods belong¬ 
ing to Government from payment of Customs duty which they have enjoyed 
since 1878. The consequence would be that Provincial Revenues would be 
.called upon to pay a new form of Contribution to Central Revenues which 
was not contemplated at the time the last financial settlement was made. 
His Excellency in Council could not, therefore, in any event, accept the 
proposal that Customs duties on all stores imported on behalf of Government 
should actually be paid by the purchasing Departments without a re-adjust¬ 
ment of the financial settlement to counteract the adverse consequential 
effects upon Provincial Revenues. 


No. 38. 

Replies from the Collectors of Customs, Bombay and Calcutta, to ques¬ 
tionnaire issued to them. 

Letter from the Collector of Customs, Bombay, to the Tariff Board, S. B. 
No. 5S69, dated the 12th December 1923. 

I have the honour to refer to the informal discussion which I had with the 
Tariff Board on 30th November 1923 and to ask yon to communicate to the 
Board the following remarks on the note then debated; — 

Question 1 .—Would it be possible by enquiries in India to ascertain with 
reasonable accuracy and reasonable promptitude the pri^e at which steel 

c2 
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was actually being imported or would enquiries in foreign countries also* 
be necessary? 

Answer, —It would be possible to ascertain in India with reasonable 
accuracy and pro7nptitude the c.i.f. price at which steel was actually 
being imported into India, and enquiries in foreign countries would not be 
essential. When goods are being passed through the Customs, invoices are 
almost invariably demanded, even if assessment be at a specific rate or on 
a tariff valuation, in order that quantities can be more easily cheeked, and 
classifications verified. Section 29, Sea Customs Act, gives us power to 
insist on the production not only of invoices but of any other documents 
or information wherewith to cheek declarations. The submission of false 
invoices and documentary evidence in support thereof is of course quite 
possible in individual cases. Por example, a consignment might be invoiced 
at a price exceeding the true price and be supported by a bank draft 
for a corresponding total value; and thereafter the consignor might allow 
a rebate to the consignee by a direct remittance or by an adjustment of 
acccuints over a given period. Collusion of this kind would, if skilfully done, 
be almost impossible to detect, but it is difficult to believe that it would‘ 
be extensively practised. If it were not, a skilful and attentive appraising 
staff would have a fair chance of detecting over declarations of value by 
comparison with correct valuations for similar goods. 

Question S .—In the absence of British official agency in foreign countries,, 
would there he any objection to the Customs authorities accepting quota¬ 
tions for foreign goods in the usual Trade Journals such as the Iron and 
Coal Journal, the Iron Monger, etc.? 

Answer .—Quotations in recognized Trade Journals will help the appraisers 
to keep in touch with the course of prices, but would not often enable them 
to challenge the values declared for particular consignments, as the importer 
cculd plead special circumstances such as forward contracts, etc. 

Question 3 .—What reliance can be placed on the declared values of 
imported steel as given to the Custom.s authorities at pre,sentf Is it often- 
found that they are inaccurate and require to be corrected? 

Answer .—At present we can rely on the values for steel declared by 
importers, as a very large proportion of the steel imported is assessed on 
tariff valuations. Hence the importers have no inducement whatsoever to- 
misdeclare the real value of their consignments. 

Question Ji.~Tio the Customs authorities insist on the production of 
invoices at present even when the duty is assessed on a tariff valuation? Are 
such invoices when called for found to he reasonably accurate? Would the 
compulsory production of invoices in the case of protected articles {e.g., steel) 
lead to undue interference with business? 

Answer .—This has already been answered in (1) above. > 

Question 5 .—Is it advisable that the production of invoices both in sterling 
and in foreign currencies should be insisted on when the imported goods 
originate elsewhere than in the United Kingdom? 

Answer .—In point of fact goods from countries other than the United 
Kingdom are already invoiced in sterling more often than not, especially now 
that European currencies are so unstable. Even if the contract be in a foreign 
currency, payment is normally effected through an Exchange bank on a 
sterling basis. With exchanges fluctuating as at present I do not see how 
the production of invoices in two currencies would help us. What we want 
and demand is one authentic invoice nhich if necessary we can check again.st. 
the bank draft, the indent or oontract, the insurance policy, etc. 

Question 6 .—If the proposed scheme were introduced—it is to be remember¬ 
ed that the primary duty would be specific and not ad valorem —would there 
he a danger that the prices of imported steel would be overdeclaredi, and. 
would such overvaluations be easy or difficult to detect? 
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Answer ,—If the proposed scheme were introduced and there were a epecific 
primary duty, the only object of overdeclaring values of particular consign¬ 
ments would be to create the general impression that the cost of imported 
steel was higher than it really was, and thus to pave the way for a reduction 
of the primary duty or to prevent the imposition of an ofi-setting duty. The 
benefit anticipated from such a course would probably be too remote to induce 
importers to enter into a general conspiracy to overdeclare, but the tendency 
to overdeolare would doubtless remain. Our safeguard would lie in the pro¬ 
bability that most importers, would make honest declarations whereby we 
could check less honest declarations as indicated in my answer to question (1). 

Question 7 .—Would it be possible to devise machinery in the Customs 
Department by which records would be kept of the declared values of imported 
■steel so that a constant watch could be kept of the movements of prices? 

Answer .—At the cost of some increase in staff records would be kept In 
each major Custom House of declared and accepted values of steel in the 
same way as records of market values for tariffed articles are kept at present. 

Question 8 .—What should be the enquiring agency on whose report the 
•Government of India would act? The sole duty of that agency would be to 
determine whether steel was entering India below the basic price and if so 
at what price. It would be a pure question of fact. 

Answer .—The figures so collected would have to be submitted, presumably 
in the form of monthly averages for specified classes of goods, to a central col¬ 
lating authority, such as the Director General of Commercial Intelligence (to 
whom average market values of tariffed articles are at present submitted), the, 
Board of Central Eevenue, or the Tariff Board itself. The selected authority 
would then merely have to compare the average value for the whole of India 
with the basic price. 

Question 0 .—Would it be necessary or desirable that the enquiring agency 
■should be vested with statutory powers to compel the production of documents 
and to take evidence on oath. 

Assuming f.hat the agency which collects information in the 
first place will be the Customs, as proposed, that agency already possesses 
statutory powers to demand documents under Section 29, Sea Customs Act. 
Refusal or neglect to produce documents is punishable by a Magistrate under 
Section 167 (72). It would possibly be advantageous if Customs Collectors 
were authorized in law to administer an oath if and when deemed necessary 
for special purposes, as the risk of a prosecution for perjury might prove a 
deterrent; on the other hand it is very difficult to prove perjury, and we 
-probably have sufficient powers of penalizing misdeclaratipns without recourse 
'to a Court of law under the Sea Customs Act as it stands. What we do 
require is power to demand documents hot only at the time of importation or 
exportation, but also during a period of 3 or 6 months thereafter. I believe 
that the U. K. Customs possess this* power already, and proposals have been 
made to the Government of India that the Sea Customs Act should be suitably 
amended. 

Question 10 .—Under the present tariff the duties fixed on a tariff valuation 
are in effect specific duties for the period during which the valuation is in 
force? What is the procedure for ascertaining the proper valuation and has 
■it been found satisfactory? 

Answer .—Tariff valuations are meant 'to represent wholesale market values 
less duty. Each major Custom House ascertains the prices ruling for each 
tariffed article and forwards them monthly to the Director General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence. Once a year Collectors make their recommendations to 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, which are first considerecK 
at an Appraisers’ Conference at Calcutta under the presidency of the Director 
General. A provisional schedule is drawn up at this conference which is 
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sent to Collectors and Commercial bodies for criticism, and eventually the- 
Director General submits definite proposals to the Government of India, who- 
notify the new schedule shortly before it takes effect at the beginning ot each 
calendar year. The valuations are niainly based on the past year’s average 
market values, qualified in some degree by the prospects of trade in the 
ensuing year. The one exception is sugar, which at the request or the trade 
is valued solely on the past years’ average market values. The procedure 
has been found satisfactory. 

Question 11 .—If the Customs authorities had reason to believe that large 
consignments of steel were being imported at a price substantially below the 
normal price, is it desirable that they should have power to detain such consign¬ 
ments pending an enquiry to be made under the directions of the Government 
of India. If so, would it entail serious inconvenience in the course of business? 
Could the dlifioulty be obviated by allowing the importer to remove the goods 
on executing a security bond to pay such additional duty as might be imposed 
after enquiry by the Government of India? 

Answer .—It is certainly undesirable that Customs authorities should have 
power to detain consignments of steel. Physically such a course would be 
impossible, as the docks would be congested and heavy demurrage would be¬ 
come payable by importers. It would also entail serious inconvenience in the 
course of business if clearance were permitted on the execution of a security 
bond. Apart from the extra work resulting from the execution of bonds both 
to the public and to the Customs, such a course prevents any finality in 
business dealings. Under the Indian Tariff any new or enhanced duty can be- 
added to a contract price (vide Section 10), but a contingent liability is a 
difficult thing to pass on. If the actual importer does pass it on, and is 
eventually not called on to pay it, with the best will in the world he can 
not arrange for a refund to the first puroha.scr to be passed on to subsequent 
purchasers. The actual Importer, in fact, will be seriously hampered in quoting’ 
prices by the fact that the customs duty payable has not been finally deter- 
mined. In my opinion the best course to pursue will be for the additional 
or oS-setting dutjy to take effect after an enquiry which should be limited 
to one month; price figures will be available at very short notice if the proce¬ 
dure suggested in my answers to questions (7) and (8) is adopted, and a 
delay of one month could do little harm to the Indian steel industry as large- 
consignments of cheap steel could not be imported at such short notice. If, 
however, it be considered essential that even this much delay should be- 
avoided, the addition or off-setting duty might take provisional effect from 
the date of a Government of India notification directing an enquiry, the 
enabling legislation being on the lines of the Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act. It must however be remembered that provisional collection of duties 
ent.ails a large volume of refund, account and audit work in the Custom 

Houses if the provisional taxes be not confirmed or be in any way varied 

before confirmation. 

Question IS .—Would there be a serious danger of over-valuation for Customs- 
purposes if the scheme were adopted? 

Answer .—There would undoubtedly be a very great danger of over-valua¬ 
tion if this plan were adopted, because such over-valuation, if accepted, 
would be of immediate pecuniary advantage to every individual exporter. 
In other words the temptation would he immediate and constant in contrast 

to the indirect temptation mentioned in my answer to question (6). * 

Question 13 .—^If over-valuations’ were numerous would they be easily 
detected by the Customs authorities? 

Answer .—The temptation to over-value being so much stronger and wide¬ 
spread the greatest ingenuity would be exercised to avoid detection. , Conse¬ 
quently over-valuations would be very difficult to detect, the more so as tl)p 
safeguard mentiondS at the end of my answer to question (6) would ex 
hypothesi disappear or at least be greatly diminished. 
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Question ti .—Would the necessity of carefully valuing each consignment of 
steel be a serious addition to the burdens of Customs ofiScers and would 
it he likely to entail the employment of a larger staff? 

Answer .—The necessity of carefully valuing each consignment of steel 
would be a serious and an unfair addition to the burdens of Customs officers. 

I do not wish for a moment to reflect on the honesty of my officers, but should 
be lacking in my duty if I did not point out that when importers have 
great incentives to misdeclare and receive great rewards for successful 
misdeolaration, equally great temptations are put before the Customs officers 
who have to check declarations. Even a considerable addition to the gazetted 
staff of the Customs Houses as well as to the non-gazetted appraising staff 
would hardly reconcile me to the obvious dangers of the proposal. 

Question 15 .—The object in view being protection and not revenue is it 
desirable that the duties should be specific or ad valorem or by means of a 
tariff valuation. The objection to the ad valorem duty is that the duty is 
lowest when protection is most needed and highest when it is least needed. 

Answer .—For protective purposes specific duties are obviously desirable 
when practicable. 

Question IS .—^The present tariff duties are partly ad valorem and partly 
on a tariff valuation. Would the Customs authorities welcome the extension 
of specific or tariff valuation duties to those steel products which are at 
present assessed ad valorem? Would there be serious difficulty in adopting 
this course in the case of products which though classified under one head 
differ widely in value? Are there many such products? 

Answer.—The Customs authorities would welcome the extension of specific 
duties or assessment on tariff valuations in the case of steel products at 
present assessed ad valorem, so far as this is practicable. It must however 
be remembered that the tariff valuation schedule as it stands has aimed at 
the maximum extension of the tariff valuation system in the case of steel, 
and a great proportion of the steel imported is already assessed under that 
system. In my opinion the only method whereby this system could be 
further expanded, or specific duties imposed, would be to amplify the 
number of heads, classing together goods which do not differ too widely in 
value. For example, plain pipes and tubes (excluding fittings) and various 
types of beams, girders, etc., might possibly be capable of further classifica¬ 
tion, and might then be assessable on tariff valuations or at specific rates. 
Fabricated steel, on the other hand, would probably defeat all efforts at 
classification. 

Question 17 .—What exactly are the difficulties anticipated in discriminate 
ing between wrought iron and steel? 

Answer .—^Hitherto this Custom House has not been able to obtain an 
expert opinion in border line cases. The difficulty will partly disappear if 
and when we can obtain a definite opinion from an expert at .short notice.. 
If we cannot obtain a test report within a few days, the importer will be 
handicapped by not knowing definitely the duty payable and will not be- 
able to quote firm prices to purchasers. 


No. 39. 

Memorandum from the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, to the Secretary 
Tariff Board, No. 1359i, dated the Uth December 1923. 

ExPIilES TO QUESTIONS ASKED BT THE TaHIFP BoABD. 

Question 1 .—^Would it be possible by enquiries in India to ascertain with 
reasonable accuracy and reasonable promptitude the price at which steel was 
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actually being imported or would enquiries in foreign countries also be 
necessary ? 

Question 2. —In the absence of British official agency in foreign countries, 
would there be any objection to the Customs authorities accepting quotations 
for foreign goods in the usual Trade Journals such as the Iron and Coal 
■Journal, the Iron Monger, etc.? 

Answer. —The invoices presented at the Custom House for each consign¬ 
ment show the price at which steel is actually being irnported: the price 
shown in such invoices includes, of course, all e.'ttras in regard to size, 
■finish and strength (as evidenced by the tests to which the steel has been 
subjected), which would not be necessary for the purpose of the Board, if, . 
as is understood, the proposed Tariff would not differentiate between steel 
products varying in these particulars. —The simplest method of arriving at 
variations of price of steel products generally would be to watch variations 
in the basis price of steel as quoted in Trade Journals, such as the 
Ironmonger, etc. It is true that other factors might temporarily affect prices 
but on the whole the basis price would provide the safest guide. 

It would, however, be possible to compile statistics from the invoices 
presented, but in order to eliminate “ Extras ” as far as possible, it would be 
necessary to lay down the types of goods for which such statistics should be 
kept, i.c., those goods, the price of which is to form the basis of the specific 
duty proposed. This would enable the Custom House officials to concentrate 
on certain articles and to base their price reports on essentials. 

Question S. —What reliance can be placed on the declared values of 
imported steel ns given to the Customs authorities at present? Is it often 
found that they are inaccurate and require to be corrected? 

Answer. —It is not found in practice that such invoices are unreliable, but 
for the majority of steel imports, tariff valuations have been fixed and in 
consequence the invoice values are not required. In this connection the reply 
to question (5) may be read; the value of such London invoices is at times 
enhanced in order to obscure the quality to local purchasers in India. 

Question i. —Do the Customs authorities insist on the production of 
invoices at present even when the duty is assessed on a tariff valuation? 
Are such invoices when called for found to be reasonably accurate? Would 
the compulsory production of invoices in the case of protected articles (e. g., 
steel) lead to undue interference with business? 

Answer. —Invoices are required at present and are reasonably accurate: 
no additional interference with business would be imposed. 

Question 3. —Is it advisable that the production of invoices both in 
sterling and in foreign currencies should be insisted on when the imported 
goods originate elsewhere than in the United Kingdom? 

Answer. —Most continental invoices are at present in sterling, but fre¬ 
quently continental manufacturers’ invoices are not obtainable, e.g., where 
continental steel is shipped via London and the London branch of the Indian 
Importing firm invoice the goods. It would be necessary to insist on manu¬ 
facturers’ invoices in every ease. 

Question 6. —If the proposed scheme were introduced—it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the primary duty would be specific and not ad valorem —would 
there be a danger that the prices of imported steel would be overdeclared,^ 
\ and would such over-valuations be easy or difficult to detect? 

Answer. —There would be some danger of such over-valuatio.n but with the 
basis prices of steel products as quoted in the Trade Journals, as a guide, it 
■should be possible to detect them in the long run. 

Question 7. —Would it be possible to devise machinery in the Customs 
Department by which records would be kept of the declared values of 
imported steel so th#t a constant watch could be kept of the movements or 
prices? 
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Answer. —It would be possible to keep a record of invoices: to do this 
iproperly it would be necessary to have a specialist in the steel trade as it 
would be of little value merely to record prices without ascertaining and 
noting at the time reasons for variations in the price of certain consign- 
iUients: it would need a specialist to detect such variations and to conduct 
tthe necessary enquiries: in Calcutta, I am of opinion that a whole time man 
would be needed to cope with this work. 

Question S. —What should be the enquiring agency on whose report the 
'Government of India would act? The sole duty of that agency would be 
to determine whether steel w'as entering India below the basic and if so 
at what price. It would be a pure question of fact. 

Question 9. —Would it be necessary or desirable that the enquiring agency 
•should be vested with statutory powers to compel the production of docu¬ 
ments and to take evidence on oath. 

Answer. —^Periodical reports of prices as ascertained from importations 
■should be submitted by Collectors of Customs to some Central authority— 
the Central Board of Revenue or the Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
:gence: this authority should report to the Government of India when ho 
■considered that the change in price necessitated a change in duty, and suggest 
a new rate on the basis of the prices reported to him. The new rate could 
then be published hy the Government of India and were it higher than the 
■old rate, a period could be fixed within which the Trade could lay objections 
before the Central authority. An enquiry into these objections might be held 
•either by the Central authority or if time and space presented this, by 
■Collectors of Customs. As such objections would constitute in reality a 
challenge to the prices reported by the Customs Houses, it would be 
necessary to give the enquiring Agency (either the Central authority or 
the Collector of Customs) power to call for the invoices on which the reports 
were based and to take evidence on oath. Section 29 of the Sea Customs 
Act only authorizes the Collector to call for invoices, etc., at the time of 
importation and not afterwards: it further only considers documents in the 
■possession of the Importer or Owner; it would be advisable to specify the 
original manufacturers’ invoice. 

Question 10. —^Under the present tariff the duties fixed on a tariff valua¬ 
tion are in effect specific duties for the period during which the valuation is 
in force? What is the procedure for ascertaining the proper valuation and 
has it been found satisfactory? 

Answer. —Tariff valuations are based on market values in India (less duty) 
•during the preceding year, hut consideration is given to the tendency of the 
trade at the close of the year. They are subjected to discussion by the 
Chambers of Commerce before being finally fixed: speaking generally, the 
procedure has been satisfactory. 

Question 11. —^If the Customs authorities had reason to believe that large 
■consignments of steel were being imported at a price substantially below 
■the normal price, is it desirable that they should have power to detain such 
consignments pending an enquiry to be made under the directions of the 
Government of India? If so, would it entail serious inconvenience in 
the course of business? Could the difficulty be obviated by allowing the 
importer to remove the goods -on executing a security bond to pay such 
additional duty as might be imposed after enquiry by the Government 
-of India ? 

Answer. —It is not desirable to detain large consianments unless absolutely 
■necessary as apart from the inconvenience entailed to the Importer, such 
a practice might lead to serious congestion at Docks and Jetties. Cons^ 
quently, such a step should be avoided if possible. Under the law as it 
stands at present if a consignment is wrongly declared in respect of quantity, 
■description of value (quite apart from the question of^the duty at the time 
^eing on the actual consignment the Importer is liable to be penalized 
■and to have his goods corifiscatui -rBencfing such proceedings the goods can 
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a test house, bul it would be difficult to avoid detaining the consignment; 
pending the restflt of the test, in order to cover the penalty leviable or to* 
enable the Collector to confiscate the goods which might be necessary in 
a case, where a large amount of duty was involved. In the case contem¬ 
plated here, duty would be directly involved: in the answer to question 11, 
this would not be the case. 


Differentiation between products of various countries. 

This would present great difficulties: cases occur now where manufac¬ 
turers’ invoices are not produced: power could be given to insist on their 
production, but cases might arise where they could not be produced, e.g., 
the goods might be dumped in an intermediate country and purchased from 
there. Further, continental steel may be subjected to a final process rf 
manufacture in the United Kingdom. 
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be detained. Such steps are not ordinarily taken now unless actual dut3'’ 
is involved, and as a rule, only small penalties are imposed where statistical 
accuracy alone is at stake. Under the proposed scheme it would be necessary 
that we should be satisfied that the invoice value of consignments, which 
might form the basis of a future change in duty, should be correct. Ordi¬ 
narily detention of a sample alone would suffice for the purpose of the 
enquiry, but it might be necessary to detain more than a sample in order 
to cover any possible penalty that might be imposed for misstatement of 
value. 

It would not be necessary to detain consignments pending an enquiry 
ordered by the Government of India, t.e., when Government decides that an 
enquiry is necessary and proposes to give retrospective effect to any addi¬ 
tional duty that may be imposed as a result of such enquiry. The security 
bond system would meet such a case: further, if the procedure sketched in 
my reply to questions (8) and (9) were adopted, such additional rate could 
be levied provisionally pending the result of any objections raised by the 
Trade. 

Question IS. —Would there be a serious danger of over-valuation for 
Customs purposes if the schemes were adopted? 

Question IS. —If over-valutions were numerous would they be easily 
detected by the Customs authorities? 

Question H. —Would the necessity of carefully valuing each consignment 
of steel be a serious addition to the burdens of Customs officers and would 
it be likely to entail the employment of a larger staff? 

Answer. —This scheme would be decidedly dangerous and would place a 
premium on collusion between importers and Customs subordinate officials. 
The value of each consignment would need very special attention requiring: 
a largely increased staff and causing a very considerable amount of deten¬ 
tion to consignments: the majority would probably have to be passed on 
the security bond system, which, would again entail extra work and addi¬ 
tional clerical staff. 

Question 15. —The object in view being protection and not revenue is it 
desirable that the duties should be specific or ad valorem or by means of a 
tariff valuation. The objection to the ad valorem duty is that the duty is- 
lowest when protection is most needed and highest when it is least needed. 

Answer. —From the administrative point of view there is little to choose 
between a specific duty and a tariff valuation. Either is infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to an ad valorem duty, which entails, though in a minor degree, 
the disadvantages of the system proposed in paragraph 6. 

Question 16. —The present tariff duties are partly ad valorem and partly 
on a tariff valuation. Would the Customs authorities welcome the extension 
of specific or tariff valuation duties to those steel products which are at 
present assessed ad valorem? Would there be serious difficulty in adopting 
this course in the case of products which though classified under one head 
differ widely in value ? Are there many such products ? 

Answer. —The present tariff includes under one valuation products which 
' differ widely in value. It would be scarcely feasible to extend the tariff 
valuation system to fabricated produict of the steel products now assessed 
ad valorem, rails and unfabricated joist§ alone lend themselves readily 
to such extension. 

Question 17. —^What exactly are the difficulties anticipated in discriminat-. 
ing between wrought iron and steel? 

Answer. —The present tariff does discriminate between iron and , steel: 
the difference in tariff valuations is not great and there is not much temp¬ 
tation to importers to make wrong declarations in this respect. Were a 
heavy specific duty imposed on steel and were iron products left as they are, 
such temptation might prove a real source of danger and we should^ 
probably find considerable difficulty in distinguishing between the two: we* 
have no means of fracturing samples or of subjecting them to metallurgical 
tests on the spot: such tests could be carried out by sending samples to- 
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Replies by Railway Companies to Questionnaires isvied to them. 

No. 40. 

Meplies to questionnaire No. II (o) received from Assam Bengal Bailway Co,, 
Ld., dated 2nd November 192S. 

With reference to your letter No. 271, dated the 19th September 1923, 
d have the honor to reply as below; — 

(a) The weight of steel castings imported by this Railway during the 

last two years was Tons 14-16-0-0 and the cost was Bs, 68,551-11-0. 

(b) For rolling stock, 

(c) Tons 381-10-0-0 separate cost not ascertainable. 

(d) There will be only about 30 tons under “ C ” above during the 

next five years. 

Paragraph 2 .—We do not make steel castings. 

Paragraph S .—Approximately 90 tons of steel scrap of all descriptions 
including mild steel. 


iBeplies to questionnaire No, II (6) received from Assam Bengal Bailway Co. 
Ld., dated 5th November 192S. 

With reference to your letter No. 272, dated the 19th September 1923, 
fI have the honour to answer as below the question asked by your Board: - 

(1) The approximate value at present rates for requirements of steel 

of all kinds for the next five years is Bs. 2,30,000 per year. 

(2) The increase in Capital and Revenue Expenditure would amount 

roughly to Rs. 63,000 per year. 

(3) If Rolling Stock is to be considered as structural steel, the further 

expenditure incurred would amount to about Rs. 2,30,000 per 
yefi'r* 

(4) Any increase in cost of materials must affect general working 

costs and must have a retarding effect on rate reductions. 

. (6) The increased price of steel resulting from the imposition of a duty 
of 33J per cent, would undoubtedly tend to retard Construction 
of Railways. 

(6) It is most desirable from the Railway point of view that the 

steel industry should be established in India on a firm basis._ 

(7) I do not agree with a protection duty of 33i per cent, but if it 

is assumed that some protection is necessary it is suggested that 
protection should be afforded in the form of a subsidy for a 
fixed period of years after which the position should again be 
reviewed. The payment of any such subsidy would necessitate 
the keeping of Manufacture Accounts in such a manner that 
production costs could be accurately estimated. 


iBeplies to questionnaire No. TI (c) received from Assam Bengal Bailway Co. 
Ld., dated 5th November 1923. 

In reply to your letter No, 313, dated 25th September 1923, I beg to 
.answer the questionnaire enclosed with your letter as under: 

(1) Total vehicles 6364—Main types : — 

(i) Covered goods wagons, 4-wheeled 
(it) Covered goods wagons, bogie 
(iii) Open high-sided wagons, bogie 
(tv) Timber or rail wagons, bogie 
(v) Ballast wagons, hopper, 4-wheeled 

(vt) Oil tank wagons, bogie- . 

• 


4,185 

100 

58 

129 

170 

10 


Total . 4,649 
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(2) Annual requirements for the next 5 years will be, approximately:-— 

(i) 100 Four-wheeled covered goods wagons. 

(ii) 10 Timber or rail wagons, bogie, and about 50 re-builds in our" 

Workshops. Others nil. 

(3) We do not build wagons in our Shops. 

(4) Nil. 

(6) Cost of the main types of imported wagons—excluding wheels and' 
axles;—(a) Cost of stock received in 1922-23, (6) Cost of stock received in 
1923-24, (c) Probable average cost for 4 years 1924-25 to 1927-28. 



C. i. f. In- 
dian Port, 
plu‘ land- 
iim charge 
alia duty. 

Eeectiox chabges. 

Total cost, 
finally 
erected 

1 

Labour. \ 

Stores. 

and ready 
to run. 

I 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

r(«) 

3,000 

100 

100 

3,200 

(t) Iron covered goods wagon, 4- j- 

<(i) 

2,500 

100 

100 

2,700 

wheeled. 

1 

jc) 

2,500 

100 

lOO 

2,700 

1 

r(«) 


• • 



(ii) Iron covered goods wagon. 


6,000 

200 

200 

6,400- 

bogie. ' 



200 


1(0 

5,000 

200 

6,400 

1 

p) 

• * 




(Hi) Steel high-sided wagon, bogiej 

(6) 

6,300 

100 

100 

6,600 

i 

1(0 

6,300 

100 

100 

6,500' 

1 

C(a) 

6,600 

300 

100 

6,000 

(if) Timber truck, bogie . . ^ 

(6) 

4,800 

300 

100 

6,200 


1(0 

4,800 

300 

100 

6,200 

1 

1 

r(«) 

-• 



* . 

(v) Ballast wagon (hopper) 4- 



.. 



wheeled. 







1(c) 

2,300 

100 


2,400 


r(a) 


• • 



(vi) Oil tank wagon, bogie (suit- 






able for carrying petrol.. 

^(6) 

•• 

• • 


•• 

1 

1(0 

26,000 

300 

100 

26,400 


(6) Statement attached. 

(7) Yes, we have adopted the alternative British Standard specification. 

(8) On main principles “ Yes ” but only if the cost price is not thereby 
increased. The Railways have to be run on a business footing and purchase- 
must be made ordinarily in the cheapest market. The higher all round quality 
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:and standard of English workmanship also comes into consideration and 
might influence contracts being placed in England even if the Indian price 
was more favourable. 

<9) No. 

(10) This question has already been answered in reply to Question 7 in 
the questionnaire forwarded with your letter No. 272 of the 19th September 
1923 and the answer is that, while a protest must he made against the idea 
of a high protective duty, yet, if some further protection higher^ than the 
existing 10 per cent, duty is necessary, it is suggested that protection should 
be afforded in the form of a subsidy for a fixed period of years after which 
the position should again be reviewed. The payment of any such subsidy 
would necessitate the keeping of manufacturing accounts in such a manner 
that production costs could be accurately estimated. 

(11) An increase in the costs of materials obviously affects the ^ costs of 
working. The increase in cost might not be sufficient to necessitate an 
immediate increase in rates and fares but undoubtedly it would influence 
transportation costs and might retard rate and fare reductions. -A-U 
increase in the cost of materials would seriously affect railway constructions 
especially as at the present moment a return of 6 per cent, on capital is 
■required by the Government of India. 



ASSAM-BEUGAL BAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in Great Britain.) 


3 
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No. 41. 

Replies to questionnaire No. II (a) received irom South Indian Railway- 
dated 16ih November 19S3. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 271 of 
19th September 1923, and to give below seriatum answers to your 
enquiries; — 

(a) 43 tons—Rs. 1,25,328. 

(b) Loco, repairs. 

(c) Cannot be ascertained. 
id) No. 

Scrap steel available annually 760 tons. 

We do not produce steel castings in our own Workshops. 


Letter dated 20th November 1933, from the South Indian Railway, forward¬ 
ing replies to questionnaire No. II (h). 


In complianee with your letter No. 272 of the 19th September 1923, I 
have the honour to enclose herewith the questionnaire with my reply against- 
each item. 


Replies to questionnaire No. II (b). 

Answer. 

1. 30,000 tons exclusive of fabricated steel. 

2. Annual increase in expenditure! — 

Rs. 

Capital. 4,56,000 

Revenue ......... 1,71,800 


3. Further annual increase : — 

Rs. 

Capital. 4,62,000 

Revenue .. 1,05,000 


4. Yes, certainly would prevent any reduction of fares. 

6. Yes, it is bound to do so now that any proposal for extension is- 
judged on its capacity to pay a fair return on Capital before sanction is 
given. 

6. In itself, yes. 

7. By means of a subsidy or a bounty on production. 


Replies to questionnaire No. II (e) received from the South Indian Railway- 
Co., Ld., dated 23rd November 1923. 

I have the honour to give below ray replies to the questionnaire forwarded' 
to me with your letter No. 313 of the 25th September, 1923. 

1. The total number of wagons used by this Railway is: — 


Metre Gauge 
Broad Gadge 


. 4.464 
. 1,8«7 
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Main types of wagons. 

Metre Gauge— 


Bogie covered goods .... 

. ■ 1,328 

Bogie high-sided. 

171 

Bogie timber trucks .... 

... 49 

Bogie ballast wagons .... 
Broad Gauge— 

60 

Covered goods . . . i . . 

. 763 

Open goods. 

. 251 

Timber trucks (double bolster) 

. 176 

Steel ballast wagons .... 

. 26 


2. The following have been included in the five years programme: — 



1 1924-25. 

1 \ 

i 1926*26. 

1 

j 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

192S-2& 

Metre Gauge — ■ 


i 


i 

' 


Bogie covered goods 

wagons. 

' 75 

1 

i 60 

35 

38 

t * 

„ High-sided wagons 

35 


. . 



„ Ballast wagons 

20 

i 

•• 


1 

Broad gauge — 

i 

i 


1 



Covered Goods wagons . 

j - 50 

i 80 



60 

Open goods wagons 


30 

30 

30 

s . 

Timber trucks 

! 30 

! i 

1 •• i 

•• 

•• 



3. No. 

4. None. 

5. Please see statements attached. 

6. (a) Metre Gauge— 

Tons. 

Bogie covered goods (exclusive of wheels and axles) . 8-9 

Bogie high-sided . ..7-9 

Bogie ballast . . ..7-6 

Bogie timber trucks •. s » , v . 6-6 

Broad Gauge— 

Covered goods.. i . . 6-0 

Open goods.6-16 

Timber trucks . •. . . . . . . 6-8 

Ballast wagons.. . . 6-6 


(b) to (i) I regret it is not possible for us to give this information. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. 

9. No. 

10. By subsidy. 

11. Would undoubtedly prevent a reduction of fares and also retard 
the construction of Bailways. 

■VOL. III. 


u 
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'Reply to No. 5. 


Metre Gauge—Estirfiated Amount, 19SSSi. 



Bogie 

covered 

goods. 

Bogie 

high¬ 

sided. 

Bogie 

ballast. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Engliah coat C. i. 1. plus landing charges 
and duty but (less cost of wheels and 
axles). 

4,050 

6,550 

4,050 

Erection — 




Labour . 

180 

150 

90 

Stores ....... 

60 

30 

40 

General charges. 

30 

25 

20 

Depreciation on buildings and plant . j 

315 

288 

210 

Total 

4,525 

6,043 ■ 

4,410 

Broad Gauge — Estimated Amount, 

im-u- 



j Covered 
i goods. 

1 

Open 

goods. 

Timber 

trucks. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Engliah cost c. i. 1. plus landing charges and 
duty but (less cost of wheels and axles). 

3,765 

3,765 

3,765 

Erection — 




Labour ...... 

' 140 

100 

100 

Stores . 

60 

50 

30 

General charges . ’ . 

i 30 

25 

22 

Depreciation on buildings and plant . 

i 200 

197 

196 

Total 

4,195 

4,137 

4,113 
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Beply to Question No, 5. 

Erected in our Workshops in 19S2~S3. 
Meibb Qattob. 



Actuals. 


Bogie covered 
goods. 

Bogie high¬ 
sided. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

English cost e. i. f. plus landing charges and 
duty but (less cost of wheels and axles). 

7,825 


6,222 

Erection — 




Labour ....... 

118 


74 

Stores . 

64 


22 

General charges ..... 

16 


1 10 

Depreciation on buildings and plant . . 

401 


j 266 

Total 

8,424 

j 6,694 

Bboau Gauge. 



Actuals. 



Covered eoods (single 




unit.) 


1 


Rs. 

English cost c. i. 1. plus landing charges and duty but (less cost 
of wheels and axles). 


4,030 

Erection — 




Labour . 

. 


67 

Stores . 

. 


23 

General charges ..... 

. 


15 

Depreciation on buildings and plant . 

1 


207 


Total 

1 

4,342 


Figures for other types have not been given as they have not been turned out in 
1922-23 or programmed for during 1823-24. • 


D 2 
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No. 42. 

Beplies to questionnaire No. II (a) received from The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Co., Ld., dated 29th October 192S. 

In reply to your No. 271 of the 19th September 1923, I have the honour 
to state as follows; — 

The weight of steel castings imported as such during the last two official 
years was approximately 60 tons valued at Rs. 36,000. 

These castings were mostly used for the renewal of parts of locomotive. 
carriages and wagons. 

No separate record is kept of the weights of steel castings imported as 
parts of rolling stock or other important articles, it is probably about 200 
tons valued at 1 lakh. 

It is expected the normal requirements will increase by about SO per cent, 
during the next SSyears. 

No steel castings are manufactured in our own shops. This Railway is 
situated at a great distanice from the Indian works undertaking steel 
castings which are situated in the North, it has been suggested that economies 
could be effected by utilizing scrap locally. 

This Railway at present puts about 150 tons of steel scrap on the market 
annually. 


Beplies to questionnaire No. II (5) received from The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Oo,, Ld., dated SOth October 192S, 

With reference to your letter No. 272 of the 19th September 1923, I have 
the honour to reply as follows: — 

The probable annual consumption of steel of the kinds- mentioned during 
the next 6 years is 12,400 tons, of which 11,000 tons would be rails, and 1,400 
other sections. 

Assuming that the price of the steel was increased to the full extent 
of additional duty, a rise in import duty from 10 to 33J per cent, would 
involve an additional expenditure of about Rs. 70,000 on Capital and 3J 
lakhs on Revenue account annually. 

If the increased duty were extended to structural steel, imported in the 
fabricated condition, there would be a further increase in expenditure, 
mostly on Capital account, of 21 lakhs a year. 

The increase in customs duty might add about 1 per cent, to the current 
working expenses, there would also be an addition to the interest charges 
on account of the increased Capital cost. This would have' to be met by 
increasing earnings; it might not involve an immediate general rise in 
rates and fares, though, if the duty were continued for a long period, this 
must eventually result, on account of the increased Capital expenditure. 

Most of the proposals in the area served by this Railway are for new 
branch lines. The return on these generally would be less than 4 per cent, 
on the present costs of construction; the net result of increased Capital 
cost and working expenses by the introduction of higher duties would be to 
decrease this return and this would have a discouraging effect on new 
construction. 

With every desire to encourage local industries, it is considered that 
the fostering of particular indn.stries would injure others, and from the 
Railway point of view the question of the means by which the end is to 
be attained is of paramount importance. 

It is considered that an increase in tariffs or the restricting of orders to 
the local market would destroy healthy competition and would not result 
in the growth of«a sound industry. It is also considered that the cost of 
developing specific industries should not be made a charge on transporta¬ 
tion. India is a country of great distances; it is of vital importance to 
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many industries that the cost of carriage should he kept as low as possible 
and a tax which affects Railways hinders general development. 

The Steel industry enjoyed a practical moinopoly during the War period 
with the result that wages were increased to an extent not justified by the 
comparative efficiency of the labour. There is no guarantee that the arti¬ 
ficial continuance of a monopoly by the imposition of a tariff barrier would 
result in improvement on sound business lines. 

Railways are largely owned by Government and financed from Government 
loans, and any form of encouragement to rising industries should be strictly 
limited to the amount necessary to enable the industrial concern to give 
a return similar to that obtainable on money invested in Government 
loans. If Government take action to ensure that certain industrial invest¬ 
ments pay rates of interest higher than those obtainable on Government 
loans, it will tend to discourage the provision of money badly needed for 
the development of communications. 

The demand for steel in India is for many years likely to exceed the 
local supply, while at present there is no local competition to control prices. 
The principle of protecting industries of national importance has long been 
recognized in the ease of Railways, where the guarantee was restricted to a 
rate of interest slightly below that obtainable on Government loans and a 
Government control imposed to prevent the exploiting of the public. 

If the Steel industry is in the opinion of the Govepment of national 
importance and cannot be continued without protection, it is considered this 
should be given preferably in the form of a subsidy payable from general 
national revenues. 


Seplies to Questionnaire No. II (c) received from The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Co., M., dated 2nd November 192S. 

I have the honour to give below answers to the set of questions referred to 
in the enclosure to your letter No. 813, dated the 25th September 1923 

No. 1. 

Total number of wagons. 

Broad Gauge 
Metre Gauge 


Main types 

Covered wagons 4-wheeIed 
Open wagons 4-wheeIed . 

Oil tank wagons 4-wheeled 
Explosive vans 4-wheeled 
Covered wagons bogie 
Open wagons bogie 
Rail wagons bogie 
Oil tank bogie 


5,553 

6,661 


Totai/ . 12,214 


I. B. C. A. 

Broad Gauge. Metre Gauge. 


3,692 

4,894 

1,314 

870 

36 


20 

13 


127 

... 

■231 

mi 

33 


Total . 5,062 


6,168 
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other types—Broad Gauge. 


Double bolster trucks 4-wbeeled . 4 i . >93 

Single bolster timber trucks and rail trucks 4 pairs . 9 

Open goods wagons six-wheeled . . . . .48 

Platform trucks 8 -wheeled non-bogie .... 3 

Oil tank wagons six-wheeled . . , . . ,34 

Water tank wagons four-wheeled . . . . . 7 

Gas trucks four-wheeled.13 

Engine carrying truck bogie.1 

"Travelling cranes.16 

Support wagons for travelling cranes . . . .13 

Store vans four wheeled.4 

Tool vans four-wheeled ....... 14 

Brake vans. 236 

Totai. . 491 


Total Broad Gauge .... 491 + 6,062 = 5,663 


Other types—Metre Gauge. 

Double bolster timber trucks 4-wheeled .... 104 
Single bolster timber trucks 4-wheeled .... 45 

Oil tank wagons four-wheeled.4 

Store vans four-wheeled . 3 

Loco, oil vans four-wheeled . . . . . . 8 

Low sided wagons fitted with moveable bolsters four- 
wheeled .16 

Low sided wagons with sides and ends coupled, six 
wheeled ..2 

Gas trucks four-wheeled . . . . . . .30 

Tool vans four-wheeled.14 

Tool vans six-wheeled.2 

Water tanks four-wheeled ...... 77 

Travelling cranes four-wheeled.6 

Travelling cranes six-wheeled ..... 9 

Travelling cranes eight-wheeled ..... 4 

Support wagons for travelling cranes .... 16 

Liquid fuel tenders four-wheeled.3 

Platform wagons six-wheeled ...... 2 

Brake vans. . 142 

Total . 493 


Total Metr% Gauge' .... 493 + 6,168 = 6,661 
Total for Broad and Metre Gauges . 5,653 + 6,661=12,214 
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.No. S. 

Annual requirements Main Types—Broad Gauge Section. 
Covered goods wagons four-wheeled about . ■; . 20C 

Open goods wagons four-wheeled about .... IOC 

Oil tanks four-wheeled about 1 

Explosive vans four-wheeled about v . . . £ 

Covered goods wagons bogie . . . ■. . . N. 

Open goods wagons bogie ...... ] 

Rail wagons bogie 

Oil tank wagons bogie. N, 


Metre Gauge Section... 

Covered goods wagons four-wheeled about 
Open goods wagons four-wheeled about 
Explosive vans ...... 

Covered goods wagons bogie . 

Open goods wagons bogie about . 

Rail wagons bogie about . . . •. 

Oil tank wagons bogie about . 


No. U. 

Broad Gauge Section 
i\Ietro Gauge Section 


Total . 1,214 


Broad Gauge Section. 

No. S. 

Covered goods wagons A-2 typo I. R. C. A. four-wheeled. 

(a) Rs. 4,405. 
ib) Rs. 4,695. 

Covered goods wagons A-2 type I. R. C. A. ordered but not received.- 
(a) Rs, 3,460, contract price-(-freight, etc. 

(ft) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Bogie open wagons B,C.-1 type I. R. C. A. ordered but not received. 

(a) Rs. 8,200, contract price+freight, etc. 

(b) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Explosive wagons X type I. R. C. A. four-wheeled ordered but not received. 

(a) Rs. 5,000, contract priice,-l-freight, etc. 

(b) Not available, wagons not received. 

Rail wagon bogie B.D.-l type I. R. <3. A. ordered but not received. 

(a) Rs. 7,700, contract price+freight, etc.: 

(b) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Oil tank wagers J.-l type I. R. C. A. ordered but not yet received. 

(a) Rs. 6,500, contract price-(-freight, etc. 

(b) Not available, wagons not received. 










Metre Gauge Section. 


Covered goods type four-wheeled M.A.-l type I. R. O, A- 

(а) Rs. 2,300, contract price+freight, etc. 

(б) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Oil tank wagons bogie M.B.J.-l tj^pe I. R. C. A. 

(a) Rs. 9,700, contract price+freight, etc. 

(b) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

No. 6. 


Broad Gauge Section. 


Covered goods wagons four-wheeled A.-2 type I. R. C. A. 









T. 

c. 

Q. lbs. 

(a) 







. 7 

13 

0 0 

(6) 







.. 0 

13 

0 0 

(c) 

« 






. 0 

6 

0 0 

(d) 

. , 






. 0 

3 

2 0 

(e) 







. 0 

12 

0 0 

(/) 







. 1 

10 

0 0 

(g) 

, . 






. 4 

0 

0 • 0 

(h) 

, , 

V 




. 

. 1 

0 

0 0 

(i) 

• 

• 




• 

. 0 

3 

0 0 




Metre Gauge Section. 




Covered goods wagons four-wheeled, 

M.A.-l Type I. 

R. C 

A. 








T. 

C. 

Q. lbs 

(a) 





. 

. 

. 4 

6 

2 22 

(&) 






. 

. 1 

6 

2 14 

(c) 






. 

. 

... 


id) 




■7 


. 

. 0 

5 

3 16 

(e) 







. 0 

7 

2 16 

if} 






• * 

. 1 

7 

0 0 

io) 


V 




. 

. 0 

12 

3 0 

(h) 






» 

. 0 

5 

0 0 

(i) 






• 

. 0 

1 

2 0 


No. 7. No. It is not considered advisable to make any alteration in either 
quality of material or severity of the tests. 

No. 8. It is considered the establishment of a wagon building industry in 
India is only desirable from a Railway point of view in so far as it eliminates 
the payment of heavy freight and landii^ charges and thereby tends to a. 
reduction in transportation charges. While generally favourable to proposal 
to the development of Indian industries the means by which this is 
achieved is of paramount importance. From the Railway point of view it 
must be such as will not increase Railway working costs. 

No. 9. Provided Railways were so grouped as to admit of large scale 
manufacture in Railway shops this should be more economical as the interest 
to be paid on capital investment would probably be smaller than that 
demanded by outside industrial concerns and certain overhsad charges could 
probably be shared bj other works. 
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No. 10. If the industry is encouraged on the grounds that it is of 
national importance, the financial assistance should take the form of a 
subsidy paid from general funds; it should not be a tax on transportation. 

No. 11. If the price of'the A-1 wagon to Railways was raised to Rs. 4,600 
exclusive of wheels and axles it would probably not result in an immediate 
rise in rates or fares. The effect of the increased cost would be partly 
cumulative and would result eventually in concessions being refused or rates 
raised earlier than otherwise necessary. 

If a further Rs. 440 per wagon were added on account of increase of 
duty on steel from 10 to 30 per cent, it would probably be necessary to 
investigate the possibility of increasing earnings at once. 

The proposed increase in duty would discourage Railway construction. 


No. 43. 


Meplies to questionnaire No. II (a) received from the Bengal and North 
Western Bailway Co., Ld., dated 16th October 192S. 

I beg to give below the information asked for in the above: — 

Weight. ' Cost. 

Tons. 

(a) The weight and value of steel 

castings imported during 

the last two ofl&cial years . Nil. Nil. 

(b) Purposes for which used . Nil, 

(c) Approximate weight and 

value of steel castings im¬ 
ported as parts of wagons, 

Locomotives, Carriage un¬ 
der-frames or other import¬ 
ant articles during the last 

two years . . . 893-10-0 £34,505 

(d) As far as known to this 

ofSce the annual require¬ 
ments will not increase 
during the next five 
years 

2. No steel castings are produced in our Workshops. 

3. Average amount of steel scrap which can be placed on the market for 
sale annually, lS-0-0 tons. 

Letter dated 27th October 1923, from the Bengal and North Western Bailway, 
forwarding Beplies to questionnaire No. II (6). 

In reply to your letter No. 272, dated 19th September 1923, I beg to 
forward a statement giving replies to the questionnaire received with your 
letter quoted above. 


Beplies to the questionnaire II (b). 

1. I estimate the annual requirements for the next 5 years of the B. & N. 
iW- Railway of the kinds of steel included in the statement which has been 
supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at approximately 6,500 tons. 

The mild steel supplied by Tatas has been found unsatisfactory for any 
class of work that has to be machined. The mild steel is too hard and large 
quantities have been rejected as it damages the machines. 

2. The yearly Capital and Revenue expenditure of the Railway would be 
increased by approximately Rupees 4 lakhs if the import duty on all steel 
materials including rolling stock which are now imported were increased 
from 10 to 33i per cent. 
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3. The»* ■will be no further increase as all imported materials have been 
included under question 2. 

4. The increase would obviously encroach on the margin available from 
existing rates and fares. 

5. It is estimated that in the case of a proposed railway similar to the 
B. & N. W. Railway the raising of the import duty to 33i per cent, would 
increase the cost of construction by approximately 16 per cent. This would 
certainly be likely to retard the construction of Railways in India. 

6. If the establishment of the steel industry in India will facilitate the 
supply of materials of good quality at reduced prices it is desirable from a 
railway point of view. It seems to me unlikely that this object will be 
attained. 

7. If it is decided that the steel industry be established in India and 
that protection is necessary 1 consider that the protection should be given 
in the form of a bounty. 


Seplies to questionnaire No. II (c) received from the Bengal and North 
Western' Jtailway Co,, Ld., dated 15th November 192S. 

In reply to your letter No. 313, dated 26th September 1923, I beg to state 


as under: — 

1. Total No. of wagons on 30th September 1923 .... 9,513 

Programme from 1922-23 to 1927-28 ...... 2,460 

Details of each type attached. 

2. Annual requirements of new wagons of each type— 

C.G. wagons 4-wheeled, 18'.400 

Bogie timber trucks, 40'.. . 10 


3. Whether wagons built in Workshops—Yes, from raw material with 
■wheels and axles and buffers coming from England. 

If so, details of costs for main types— 

Es. 

English material excluding cost of wheels and axles . . 1,500 

Labour and Indian stores ....... 600 


Total per wagon.2,100 


4. Wagons bought in India—None. 

5. Cost of each of the main type of imported wagons— 

(a) Indian port pins landing charges and duty—Figures not 
available in this office. 

(i) Finally erected and ready to run excluding cost of wheels 
and axles— 

Rs. 

O.G. wagons 18 feet. 2,250 each. 

Bogie timber trucks ...... 4,900 each. 

6. Weights of the following per wagon is noted against each: — 


(a) Total wagon .. 

Tons, 

. 4-12-0 

(d) Steel casting. 

, 0- 5-0 

(e) Spring steel. 

. 0- 4-0 

(/) Steel plates and sheets.' 

. 1- 4-0 

(g) StruotureJ steel (angles, channels etc.) 

. 1- 9-0 

(r) Wrought iron ... . • 

. 0-10-0 
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7. No. British Standard Specifications Report No. 24 not receired in this 
office. 

8. Whether the establishment of a wagon building industry in India con¬ 
sidered desirable.—^Yes. 

9. Whether the development of own wagon works for Railways considered 
more economical in the long run.—In a Railway such as the B. & N. W* 
Railway it would be more economical to develope own wagon works. 

10. Assistance to Wagon Companies in India.—In the form of a bounty 
or subsidy. 

11. If assistance is given which increases the cost of wagons to the Railway, 
would the increase be of such magnitude as to render an increase of rates and 
fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates and fares which might 
otherwise have been possible?—^When taken into account along with other 
increases such as wages, etc., it would certainly tend in that direction. 

Would the increase retard the construction of Railways in India—' 
I*robably would. 


Details of Goods stoelc. 


(a) Open Low-sided wagons, wooden, four-wheeled . . . 241 

(b) Open Low-sided wagons, iron, four-wheeled . . . 252 

(c) Open Low-sided wagons, iron, bogie.28 

(d) Timber trucks, iron, four-wheeled . . . . . 267 

(e) Timber trucks, iron, bogle. 60 

if) C. G. wagons, O-wheeled . 942 

(g) C. G. wagons, bogie.196 

(h) 0. G. wagons, (18' wooden) ....... 24 

(18' iron) . . . . . . . 3,499 

(i) C. G. wagons, (16' 4" iron).3,061 

(j) 0. G. wagons, (14' wooden) . t . . •. . . 33 

(14' iron) . . . . v . . 904 

ih) Oil tank wagons, 4-wheeled ...... 8 

(1) Oil tank wagons, 6-wheeled.8 


Total . 9,513 


Programme. 



1 

1922*2S. 

1 

1D23-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 















Total. 



S 


4 



A ^ 

aS 


1 V 





© 


6 


o 

1 -S 


5 

6 



<A 



“ 1 


CJ 

m 


m 


00 


1 ^ 

u 



■C. G. wagons, four-wheeled, 18 ft. 

179 

■ 

! 

I 1 

340 

60 

260 

210 

260 

210 

275 

206 

220 

180 

2,400 















Bogie timber trucka . 

10 


a 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

60 









• 
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No. 44. 

Letter, dated S$rd Noyember 1923, from the Burma Bailway Co., Ld.r 
forwarding Beplies to Questionnaire Nos. II (a) and II (6). 

Referring to your letters Nos. 271 an4 272, both dated the lEith September 
1923, I beg to reply as follows: — 

2. On the general question of the protection of the steel industry in 
India, I agree entirely with the views of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, 
as expressed in letter dated the 1st September 1923, from their Secretary. 

I may mention that I am a member of the Committee of that Chamber, 
and was consulted in drafting their reply. 

3. Several feeder railways are at present being constructed in Burma 
from funds provided by the Government of Burma, and it is the intention 
of that Government to provide funds for the construction of further feeder 
railways later. If special protection were given'the steel industry in India, 
it would increase the cost of constructing those railways and would result 
in the construction programme having to be curtailed. Owing to the back¬ 
ward state of development in Burma, as compared with most provinces in 
India, the construction of those feeder railways is essential, and any measures 
which would have the effect of retarding their construction are greatly to be 
deprecated. 

4. I should also like to point out that the freight on steel manufactures 
from Calcutta to Rangoon is very high-—in some cases as high as the freight- 
on such articles from England to Rangoon—which would increase the cost 
of railway construction were it necessary to import such arUcles from India 
owing to the high protective duties. 

5. From the point of view of the Burma Railways I think it is very 
doubtful whether the establishment of the steel industry in India would 
offer any material advantages. 

6. If it be decided to protect that industry, I would advocate that protec¬ 
tion be given by means of a bounty and not by the enhancement of customs 
.duty. 

7. I have not had time to obtain the views of my Home Board, and: 
the views expressed in this letter are, therefore, my own. 

8. I have no desire to give oral evidence on behalf of my Company. 

9. I enclose a statement giving the information asked for. 

10. I regret exceedingly the delay in replying to your letters. 

Beplies to questionnaire No. II (a). 

1. (a) Steel castings imported as such during the last two official years: — 
Weight 3J tons; Value Rs. 10,000 approximately. 

(6) Parts of locomotives, carriages and wagons. 

(c) Steel castings imported as parts of locomotives, carriages and wagons, 
during the last two official years: — 


Locomotives ......... 234 

Carriages . ..4 

Wagons.334 


Total . 572 


Value not ascertainable. 

(d) Probably yes. 

2. No steel castings are produced in ^r own Workshops. 

8, The annual accumulation of steel scrap is about 720 tons of which 
about 300 to 400 tons is available for the market, the balance being used for 
weighting brake vans. 
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Replies to Questionnaire No. II (b). 

1. 60 and 50 lbs. rails and fastenings . 

Girders.. • 

Angle irons, tees, etc. ..... 


Tons. 

5,300 

480 

30 


Total . 6,810 


Channels. 


14"X14" 


'1 




14"X 1 ?" 






2" X14" 






3" X14" 






4" X 2" 



^NIL 



7" X 3" 





8" X 34" 






12" X 4" 






16" X 4" 










Eepairs. 

New work. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

6"x3" 

• « « 

, 

* 

. 2 

1 

9"x4" 

« • • 

. 

• 

. 1 

— 

10" X 4" 

. 

• 


. 33 

3 



Total 

. 36 

4 

Channels which 

are not given 

as 

Tata standard sizes. 





Tons. 

Tons, 

8" X 3" X -375 . 

. • . 


• 

. 420 

350 



Total 

. 466 

364 





--y— - ^ 




Grand Total 

810 tons. 


Equal Angles. 




14" X14" 






6" X 5" 



[iV*X 



6" X 6" 



) 







Tons. 

Tons. 

14" X14" . 

• • * 



1 

— 

2" X 2" 

• 



. 10 

15 

24" X 24" . 




. — 

10 

24 "X 24 " . 




. 60 

60 

3" X 3" 




. 75 

20 

CO 

X 

* • • 

• 


1 

— 

4"x4" 

• • • 

• 


1 



148 105 

V_^___ ! 


Gband Total 253 tons. 
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li" X1" 
2" X li" 
6" X 3" 
6" X 4" 


Unequal Anglee. 

I 

J 


2"x2" . . . 

3"X 2" ... 

Non-Tata standards . 


Flats. 


Eepairs. New work.. 
Tons. Tons. 

. — 4 

, — 10 

11 1 

11 15 

»- , -^ 

Total 26 tons.- 


The TaritF Board sizes 1" to 6" and 8" are not 
clear and so total probable annual consumption 
is given. 

li"Xi" . 

2" X i". 

1" X I". 

2" X I". 

2i"X §". 

3" X I". 

6i"x|" 

7" X f". 

li" X i". 

2" X i". 

3" X i" (Spring steel) . . . . . 

2" X I". 

2" X I". 

2i" X i". 

2"xl" . . . . ' • 

3" ... 


Tons. 

Tons 

8 

_ 

. 90 

— 

3 

— 

12 

— 

9 

3 

8 

— 

SO 

— 

40 

— 

18 

— 

18 

— 

27 

50 

3 

— 

7 

— 

20 

12 

25 

10 

7 

6 

325 

80 


Total 405 tons. 


Rounds. 


1 

— 

12 

3 

57 

60 

60 

27 

80 

7 

21 

6- 


v 




















40 


1 " 

1-1/16" 
W 
li" 

H" 

II" 

2 " 

24 " 


4 

2 

3 

3 
12 

4 
12 

3 

264 


14 

13 

129 


Plates. 


Total 393 tons. 


Various widths up to 84". 


1/16" 

4" 

8/16" 

4" 

I" 

I" 

f" 

1 " 


Kepairs. 

New wi 

Tons. . 

Tons. 

7 

35 

10 

25 

25 

45 

50 

120 

53 

9 

3 

20 


151 


259 


Total 410 tons. 


8'x3' 


Sheets. 


Summary. 


Channels 

Equal angles 

Unequal angles 

Plats 

Rounds 

Plates 

Sheets 


(Note. —Channels and Unequal angles 431 tons are not Tata standards.) 


Tons. 

Tons. 

12 

— 

L_ 

_ J 

Total 12 tons. 

Repairs. 

New work.. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

456 

354 

148 

105 

11 

15 

325 

80 

264 

129 

151 

259 

12 

— 

1,367 

_ 

942 

^,309 tons per annum?. 
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2. Approximately Rs. 3,05,400. 

3. Will import none. 

4. The increase would undoubtedly tend towards an increase in rates and 
■fares. 

3. Yes, unless more money was available to meet the increased cost of 
^materials. 

6. See paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of covering letter. 

7. See paragraph 7 of covering letter. 


Letter, dated 33rd 'November 1933, from the Burma Bailways Company, 
forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. II (c). 

Referring to your letter No. 313, dated the 25th September 1923, I enclose 
a statement containing the information asked for. 

2. I regret I,have not had time to obtain the views of my Home Board, 
and the opinions expressed are my own. 

3. Please also see my letter No. 13829/112-S. of date, on the subject of 
protection of the steel industry in India. 


Beplies to Questionnaire No. II (c). 

No. 

1. Total wagons No. as on 31st March 1924 . 8,610 

Main types I. R. C. A. 4 W. covered goods Type MA-l . . 1,160 

Burma Railways, 4 W. covered goods, all tealc . . . 3,660 

Burma Railways, 4 AV. covered cattle wagons, all teak . 323 

Burma Railways, 4 W’., 14-toa brake vans, all teak . . 90 

Burma Railways, 4 W., ballast wagons, steel frame, wood body 206 

Burma Railways, 4 W., bogie timber truck all steel with 

I. R. C. A. bogie. 200 


The above types include wagons now being placed on the line. 

Types that will not be repeated are not given. 

2. The annual requirement in new wagons for additions and renewals is 
approximately; 


— 

j 1922-23. 

! 

1923-24. 

Av. 1924- 
25 to 1927- 
28. 

I. R. C, A. covered goods . 

1 

. 1 223 

778 

91* 

B. Eys. covered goods 

21 

69 

177 

„ cattle wagons 

. i 56 


54 

„ brake vans . 

. : 16 

1 

20 

7 

„ ballast wagons 

3 ! 

100 

O 

„ timber trucks 

• ■ ; 54 i 

80 

30 


* These may be B. Eys. type. 
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3. Ygs, but at present only all timber wagons. The workshops are now 
being extended to permit of building all steel wagons; it is anticipated that 
construction of such stock may commence in 1925-26. 

(a) The cost of one Burma Railways standard 4-wheeled corered goods and 
cattle wagon of 11^ tons capacity excluding wheels and axles is at Rs. 15 
per £1 sterling: 



Qty. (weight). 

Coat. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Labour . . . . . 


442 

Timber teak ....... 

2-0-0-0 

500 

Structural steel angles and channels . . 

11-2-24 

106 

Spring steel . . . . ... 

4-0-10 

44 

Steel bar flat and rormd Class B . . . 

16-0-22 

234 

Plate M. S . 

1-1-24 

15 

Iron castings ....... 

4-1-26 

30 

Brass castings ....... 

0-1-4 

13 

Buffers and sockets imported .... 

2-3.24 

-r 

226 

Galvanized roof sheets imported . . . 

3-0-0 

110 

Total 

4.4-0-22 

1,720, 


The above is the only type of vehicle now entirely built in ouir workshops. 
4. None. 


6. The cost of main types of imported wagons erected in our shops (iUbne 
erected by private firms) is, including cost of timber bodies in certain cases,, 
as follows, exclusive of wheels and axles and at Rs. 16 per £1 sterling. 


(a) I. B, C. A. 4-wheeled covered goods wagons. 



T. C. Q. lbs. 

Rs. 

Underframe and body complete imported 
c.i.f. Rangoon including landing charges 
and duty. 

4 0 0 0 

1,920 

Labour erection— 



Fitters . . . . . .20 

Rivetters . . . * .46 

Lifters . . . . . .10 

Coolies.20 

Painters.19 



114 


114 


*Total 

2,034 

VOL. III. 


E 
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(b) Burma llailways type 4-wheeled 14-ton brake-vans. 

C. (?. lls. Eb. 

2 6 0 3 2,060 


560 

2 10 0 0 710 

0 4 2 12 45 

0 14 0 22 227 

0 2 0 8 14 

0 3 0 0 110 

Total . 3,706 

<c) Burma Railways type 4-wheeled llj-ton Ballast wagon. 

Underframe complete imported c.i.f. Ran¬ 
goon including landing charges and duty . 2 16 2 0 1,636 


Labour erection— 
Carpenters 



. 30 


Smithy 



. 100 


Fitters 



. 25 


Lifters 



. 10 


Coolies 



. 10 


Machining timber . 



. 6 


Painters 



. 16 





195 

196 

Total 1,830 


(d) Burma Railways type bogie 20-ton timber trucks. 

Underframe complete with I. R. C. A. 
bogies imported c.i.f. Rangoon including 

landing charges and duty . . . . 8 12 0 0 4,660 

Labour erection— 


Fitters 

, 

, 

;, 


. 46 


Lifters 



, 

, 

. 15 


Coolies 





. 16 


Paintars . 



• 

• 

. 15 

90 

90 


Underframe complete imported c.i.f. Ran¬ 
goon including landing charges and duty . 


Labour erection— 



Carpenters 


. 340 

Smithy 


. 125 

Fitters 


. 15 

Lifters 


. 10 

Coolies 


. 25 

Machining timber . 


. 15 

Painters 


. 25 



550 

Timber teak . 

Structural steel 

Steel bars, class B 

Cast iron 

Galvanized roof sheets . 

• • 

• « 



4,760 
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A. 


R. C. A. 4-wheeled covered 

goods. 








We 

ght 




T. 

C. 

y. 

lbs. 

(a) Total weight excluding 

wheels and 


0 

0 

0 

axles 


4 

<b) “ B ” class 


0 

8 

0 

26 

Nil. 






<c) Steel castings , 


0 

4 

0 

22 

<d) Spring steel 


0 

5 

1 

18 

(e) Plates and sheets 


1 

10 

0 

24 

</) Channels ^nd angles 


1 

10 

1 

5 

(g) Wrought iron . 


0 

1 

0 

4 

(h) Cast iron 


0 

0 

1 

9 

(i) Brass 

. 

0 

0 

1 

4 


Total 

4 

0 

0 

0 


B. 


Burma Railways type 4-wheeled 14-ton brake vans. 

(a) Total weight excluding wheels and 

axles. 12 18 0 0 inclusive of scrap 

for weighting. 


(ft) “ B ” class .... 

. 0 

6 

2 

22 

Nil. 


.. 

... 


(c) Steel castings .... 

. 0 

4 

0 

22 

(d) Spring steel .... 

. 0 

4 

0 

16 

(e) Plates and sheets 

. 0 

5 

2 

0 

(/) Channels and angles 

. 1 

4 

0 

19 

(g) Wrought iron .... 

. 0 

1 

0 

4 

(h) Cast iron ..... 

- 

... 

... 


(i) Brass. 

. 0 

0 

1 

4 

Total 

2 

6 

0 

8 


C. 

Burma Railways type 4-wheeled lli-ton Ballast wagon. 


(a) Total weight excluding 

wheels and 




0 including timber. 

axles 


3 

12 

0 

(6) “ B ” class 


0 

7 

2 

15 

Nil. 






(c) Steel castings . 


0 

4 

0 

22 

(d) Spring steel 


0 

5 

2 

16 

(e) Plates and sheets 


0 

14 

3 

20 

(/) Channel and angles . 


1 

2 

1 

2s 

(g) Wrought iron . 


0 

1 

0 

4 

(h) Cast iron 


0 

0 

1 

6 

(i) Brass 


0 

0 

1 

4 


Total 

2 

16 

2 

(* 
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D. 

Burma Railways type 20-ton Timber truck. 

Weight 



T 

C. 

Q- 

lbs 

(a) Total weight excluding wheels and 



0 

0 

axles ...... 

8 

12 

(b) “ B ” class ..... 

2 

6 

2 

23 

Nil. 





(c) Steel castings. 

0 

13 

1 

0 

(d) Spring steel ..... 

0 

8 

1 

26 

(e) Plates and sheets .... 

2 

7 

0 

24 

(/) Channels and angles 

2 

10 

1 

25 

(p) Wrought iron. 

0 

1 

0 

4 

(h) Cast iron ..... 

0 

4 

1 

2 

(i) Brass ...... 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Total 

8 

12 

0 

0 


7. This subject has not been gone into. 

8. No. Since Railway Companies must maintain considerable establish¬ 
ment for repair of stock and the additional expenditure necessary to equip- 
these shops for wagon building is comparatively small. In the case of the 
Burma Railways, it is found that “ all sted ” covered goods stock is a definite 
failure due to rapid corrosion of the bodie.s; the standard covered stock will’ 
in future be wooden body with steel underframe to suit; the underframe will 
on account of the body design almost certainly not be possible of construction 
to Indian Railway Conference Association in all respects. 

The cost of importation from India to Burma will also be prohibitive on 
account of high freights resuibing from a shipping monopoly. 

9. Yes, for reasons given above. 

10. I do not agree with a protective tariff which is bound to result in- 
increased cost of production, 

11. The increased cost of rolling stock would undoubtedly tend to render 
necessary an increase in rates and fares but the extent of this will be depen¬ 
dent on quantity of stock to be obtained. 
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No. 45. 


Commissionei's for the Port of Rangoon. 

Lett&r, dated 19th October 1923. 

I have the lionour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 388, dated 
®th October 1923, and to say that after duly considering all the points which 
arise directly and indirectly from the subject matter of your reference I 
have come to the conclusion that the matter is not one on which the Com- 
missioneas for the Port of Rangoon, as a public body, can submit an opinion. 


No. 46. 

Madras Port Trust. 

Written Statement, dated 30th October 1023. 

With reference to your letter No. 388, dated the 9th October 1923, for¬ 
warding, for an expression of views of the Trust, copies of two letters 
addressed by the Tariff Board to the principal Railway Companies in India 
in connection with their enquiries into the steel industry, 1 have the honour 
to inform you that the Trustees in their meeting of the 26th October 1923 
have resolved that they, as a corporate body, do not desire to express any 
opinion^ on the general question of protection to the steel industry as affect¬ 
ing Railways. They further resolved that as their railway operations form 
so small a proportion of the whole work of the Port that any information 
they could supply as to the effect of protection on the steel industry would 
not be of much use to your Board. 

2. A copy of their Resolution is enclosed. 


Extract from the proceedings oj the Trustees oi the Port of Madras, at a 
Meeting held at the Office of the Board on Friday, the 26th day of 
October 1923. 


356. Read a letter No. 388, dated the 9th October 1923, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, forwarding, for an expression of the views of the Trust, copies 
of letters addressed by the Board to the principal Railway Companies in India 
in connection with their enquiries into the steel industry. Read also note 
thereon by the Chairman. 

Resolved that the Secretary of the Tariff Board be informed that the 
'Trustees, as a corporate body, do not desire to express any opinion on the 
:general question of protection to the steel industry as affecting Railways and 
that the Trust’s railway operations form so small a proportion of the whole 
work of the Port that any information they could supply as to the effect of 
protection thereon would hardly be of any value to his Board. 


No. 47. 


The Karachi Port Trust. 

Written Statement, dated 16th November 1923. 

With reference to your No. 388, dated 9th October 1523, I am directed 
to state that the views of the Port Trust in connection with the inquiries of 
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your Board into the pteel industry are as given in the accompanying copy of 
the Report of the Port Trust Committee which has been approved by the 
Board. 

Beport of the Committee appointed under Board’s Besolution No. 533, dated 

2nd November 1923. 

The Committee met in the Port Trust Office at 12 noon on Monday, the 
12th November 1923. 

Read the Secretary, Tariff Board’s letter No, 388, dated 9th October 1923, 
forwarding two letters addressed by the Tariff Board to the principal Rail¬ 
way Companies in India and requesting the Karachi Port Trust Board to 
make any observations they may wish to, by November 15th. 

The Committee first considered letter No. 272, dated 12th September 
1923, in so far as it affects the Karachi Port Trust, and have framed the- 
following answers to the questionnaire. 


Answer. 

1. (a) Construction Worh. —(Capital Expenditure from loans.) 

The approximate value of steel nmrk, including tug, barges, suction plant,, 
sheds, cranes, rails, etc., to complete the first six berths at the West Wharf 
amounts to Rs. 84,00,000. 

1. (6) Maintenance Expenditure. —(Revenue Expenditure.) 

The estimated amount to be spent per annum on Machinery and mate¬ 
rials for special repairs to Dredging Plant, Hydraulic Cranes, Mooring 
Buoys, etc., is Rs. 4,00,000. 

Answer 2 (a). 

Construction toork. —^(Capital Expenditure from loans.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 84,00,000, shown in answer 1 (a) Rs. 58,50,000 are at 
present dutiable at 10 per cent., therefore, if the duty be increased to 33i 
per cent, the additional expenditure would be Rs. 13,65,000 during the next 
6 or 7 years. 

Answer 2 (6). 

Maintenance Expenditure. —(Revenue Expenditure.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 4,00,000, shown in answer 1 (6) Rs. 3,00,000 are- 
dutiable at 10 per cent, the additional expenditure wmuld be Rs. 70,000 per' 
annum or Rs. 4,20,000 in the next 6 years. 

Answer 3 (a). 

Construction work. —(Capital Expenditure from loans.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 84,00,000 given in answer 1 io;, Rs. 25,60,000 are- 
dutiable at 21 per cent., the increased expenditure, if the duty were in¬ 
creased to 331 per cent, would be Rs. 7,86,2.50 in 6 or 7 years. 

Answer 3 (6). 

Maintenance Expenditure —(Revenue Expenditure.) 

Of the amount, •Rs. 4,00,000, given in answer 1 (b), Rs. 1,00,000 are duti¬ 
able at 21 per cent., if this wore increased to 331 per cent, the extra expen¬ 
diture would be Rs. 30,833 per annum or Rs. 1,84,998 in 6 years. 
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Emphatically yes. 


Answer 4. 


Answer 5. 

Tlie raising of the import duty would most certainly retard progrws, in 
fact it would probably enforce schemes to be shelved entirely. 


Ansteer 6. 

Yes, provided that the establishment of the steel industry is not fostered 
by means of a high protective import duty. 


Answer 7. 

If, after full enquiries, it is established that it is absolutely essential that 
the steel industry should be given some protection, it should take the shape 
of a bounty or subsidy that would not hit the consumer and would react less 
unfavourably on the Port Trust than an import duty. This bounty should 
only be given after every indirect means of support to the steel industry has. 
been thoroughly exploited. 

General. 

In order to analyse the annual increased expenditure which would result 
from the imposition of the increased duty under paragraph 2, Loan and 
Revenue expenditure will have to be taken separately. 

Construction worfc.—(Loan Expenditure under Question 2,) 

For the construction of the first six berths the additional expenditure is 
estimated at Rs, 13,65,000 which means that Revenue expenditure would have 
to meet the Interest and Sinking Fund Charges on this amount. This sum 
works out as under; — 

Per annum. 

Es. 

Sinking Fund to be set aside on a 6 per cent, basis 
on Es. 13,66,000 . 68,250 

Interest on Rs. 13,65,000 at 5J per cent. . . 75,075- 


Totau . 1,43,325i 

Maintenance Expenditure.~(,B,evenvio Expenditure under Question, 2.) 

Rs. 

Increased Revenue Expenditure . . . . 70,000 

Total annual increase under both heads , . 2,13,32£ 

Further increased expenditure under Question 3. 

Construction work (Loan Expenditure) Rs. 7,86,250. 

Per annum.. 

Rs. 

Amount to bo set aside on tke basis of 5 per cent. 

on Rs. 7,86,260 . 39,312 

Interest at 51 per cent, on Rs. 7,86,2'50 . . . 43,243' 


Total 


82,555 



Maintenance Expenditure .—(Revenue Expenditure.) 

Rb. 

Increased Revenue Expenditure. 30,833 

Total under both heads . . . . . 1,13,888 


The total increased expenditure may therefore be summarised as follows: — 


Annual incrensed 

2 . . . 

expenditure 

under 

question 

Rs. 

2,13,326 

Annual increased 

3 . . . 

expenditure 

under 

question 

1,13,388 

Annual increased 

2 and 3 

expenditure 

under 

questions 

3,26,713 


Now the average income of the last three years as shown in Statement I 
of our application to Government for a further loan is Rs. 60,18,255. 

In order therefore to meet this extra expenditure charges would have to 
be enhanced as under : — 

Per cent. 


Under question 2 . 
Under questions 2 and 3 


34 

54 


I Approximate. 


These percentages at first sight do not appear very high, but when the 
receipt side of the Budget is examined it will be seen that this percentage 
cannot possibly be added to each and every item and the result would be 
that Table I would have to stand the hulk of the increase and without a 
careful analysis of the charges it is impossible to say what the extra charge 
would be in terms of percentage of the present charges already heavily 
enhanced since the war. 

As regards the second letter No. 313, dated 26th September 1923, at pre¬ 
sent the Port Trust is not in a position to answer the questionnaire in detail 
as the North-lVestern Railway do all the railway transport in connection 
with the Port. 

On the completion, however, of the berths now under construction on the 
“West side of the harbour, the Port Trust will in all probability work this 
Bide of the harbour as far as the railway is concerned. 

The estimated capital cost of this undertaking is Rs. 20,00,000 and if the 
duty is enhanced from 10 per cent, to 334 per cent, the increased expenditure 
would amount to Rs. 4,66,666 making an annual charge for sinking fund and 
interest of Rs, 48,999 which' would have to be raised by further enhancement 
of charges to the public. 


No. 48. 

The Bombay Port Trust. 

Written Statement, dated 20th November 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 388, dated 9th October 1923, and yonr 
memorandum No. 412, dated 12th idem I have the honour to say that as the 
Questionnaire relates specifically to Railway working, it is not possible for 
the Port Trust to give definite replies as it is obvious that railway interests 
and Port Trust interests in this connection may not coincide on all points. 
Further, some of the points raised are only of academic interest to the Port 
Trust. 

The activities of the Port Trust embrace many other matters besides those 
of their Railway. The increase in cost of railway wagons due to any en¬ 
hanced duty would* not affect seriously the working of the Railway as the 
number purchased annually on Capital account only amounts to about fifty. 
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Any increase, however, in the cost of steel, whether fabricated or not, 
would undoubtedly affect both the revenues and the Capital expenditure of 
the Port and if this increase was extended to include such items as dredgers, 
barges, tugs, cranes, locomotives, caissons, dock gates, etc,, whether imported 
complete or in parts for re-erection, a further increase in Port Trust tolls 
and charges would inevitably become necessary. 

It is estimated that the Trust will be purchasing 1,370 tons per annum of 
fabricated steel, the duty on this at 10 per cent, being approximately 
Rs. 28,770 but if increased to 33i per cent, it would amount to Rs. 95,895, 
an increase of Rs. 67,126 per annum. 

In the above connection a point of great importance is that a further 
increase on fabricated steel if applied to steel hulls, etc., of dredging flotilla, 
w’ould enormously increase the Port Trust expenditure. At present it is 
estimated that during the next five years £87,000 will be spent in Customs 
duty at 10 per cent, on the floating plant to be purchased. If this is in¬ 
creased to 33i per cent, the additional expenditure would be say Rs. 30 
lakhs, or Rs. 6 lakhs per annum. 

It will thus be seen by summarising the above totals for fabricated steel, 
both ordinary and dredging, that the additional annual cost to the Port 
Trust for some years to come, due to increased Tariff, if approved, would be 
as follows: — 

Rs. 

Fabricated steel ordinary.67,125 

Fabricated steel floating plant .... 6,00,000 


6,67,126 

The Trade generally is pressing for a decrease in Port charges and by 
means of economic working in every direction, efforts are being made to 
achieve this object. These efforts will be entirely stultified if the Customs 
■duties are to be raised as proposed. 

The Port Trust naturally would welcome any increased industrial activity 
in India but would prefer that this should not be attained at the expense of 
Indian trade. 

With the existing tariffs and with the extraordinary mineral wealth of 
India, placed by nature in .such a favourable po.sition, it is difficult to 
believe that Indian steel industries should not he able to compete favourably 
with the products of other countries, without imposing a further, almost 
prohibitive, tariff. 

If, however, in order to foster industry in India, some form fif help is 
necessary it appears preferable that it should take the form of a limited sub¬ 
sidy which, although eventually paid for by the people, would be more 
equable in incidence. 


No. 49. 

Indian Mining Federation. 

Written Statement, dated the 28th September 1923. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No, 280, dated the 20th September 
1923, in which you invited an expression of opinion from the Federation 
regarding the proposed protection to steel industry. The matter has had 
a very careful consideration of the Committee of the Federation and I am 
directed to say that w’Hile in their opinion the proposed increase in tariff 
will not reflect itself to any marked extent on the working cost of the coal min¬ 
ing, it will appreciably add to the capital cost of the collieries. There seem.s, 
therefore, reasonable ground for the apprehension that an increased duty of 
33§ per cent, bn steel products will be keenly felt by the smaller collieries, 

2. The Committee do not propose to give oral evide«ce before the Tariff 
Board. 
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No. 50. 


Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Written Statement, dated the 1st December 1923.. 

The Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association have fhe honour to- 
refer to your letter No. 36, dated the 17th July 1923, enclosing, for the 
information of the Association, copy of a press communique regarding the 
Board’s examination of the question of extending protection to the manufac¬ 
ture of steel in India. The press communique explained that the Board would 
have to take into account the effect which any measures recommended by 
rhem might have on industries dependent on the use of steel, and in this 
connection it was requested that those interested in such industries would 
submit statements of their views, stating at the same time whether they- 
desired that witnesses should be examined orally in support thereof. I am. 
to explain that this Association does not wish to nominate any witness 
for oral examination by the Boai'd, but that it is considered desirable that 
the following statement should be submitted, indicating generally the views 
of the jute mill industry on the question of the suggested protection of the- 
manufacture of steel in this country. 

2. The jute mills are, it will be understood, considerable consumers of 
steel and steel manufactured articles, both in respect of original construction 
and equipment, and in regard to recurring charges for replacements, repairs, 
etc. So far as original construction and equipment is concerned, it is esti. 
mated that approximately 76 per cent, of the block expenditure is required 
for constructional steel, machinery, engines and plant generally. As a matter' 
of interest it may be mentioned that the present day cost of erecting and 
equipping a jute mill, including land, staff and labour quarters, railway 
siding, etc., is at least Bs. 16,000 per loom against approximately Es. 6,000 
per loom before the war; and there ate at present some 46,000“ looms in 
the jute mills on the Hooghly. Thou with regard to annual recurring expendi¬ 
ture, it is calculated that the amount spent by the mills per annum on 
imports of raw steel, and spare parts made of steel, is about Es. 67 lakhs; 
this figure is calculated on the basis of the actual expenditure on these 
account* of several representative mills during the past three years. 

3. There is an important factor which it is necessary to keep in view 
in considering any question likely to affect the cost of production of jute 
manufactures. It is true that jute is a monopoly of India, but jute bags 
and jute cloth are not by any means the only materials that can be used 
for carrying the world’s products. They are in fact used because of their 
cheapness as compared with other materials, and as soon as the virtue of 
cheapness disappears they come into competition with other articles. It is 
essential that this point should not be overlooked, for anything which may 
tend to increase cost of production undoubtedly endangers the existence of 
the industry to a much greater relative extent than is the case with an 
industry that is not so dependent on selling its product at a low cost. The 
cost of production from a jute mill, and the minimum price at which it 
can sell its manufactures without loss, are already of course much higher than 
before the war. 

4. The Committee have now indicated generally the extent of the interest 
of the jute mills as consumers of steel and steel manufactured articles, and 
the necessity of keeping coat of production on a low level. It is inevitable 
that if protection is given to the steel manufacturing industry in this country 
one consequence will be to increase the cost of jiite fabric production, the 
cost of construction of new mills, and the cost of extensions to existing 
mills. The natural expansion of the industry will thus be hampered, if not 
severely checked: for, as has been explained, it is chiefly because of their 
cheapness that jute*manufactures are used. If, in addition to the much 
higher cost of construction as compared with the pre-war basis, the total 
block expenditure on new construction or extensions is to be subjected to a. 
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further material increase, the cheapness of the finished product will he' 
threatened, consumption will decrease, and the natural expansion of the 
industry will be restricted. Assuming that the increased cost, in conse¬ 
quence of a protective tariff on steel, affected only half of the block expendi¬ 
ture and that it involved an additional payment of 20 per cent, on the 
value of that half, the cost of construction would be Rs. 17,000 per loom 
instead of 16,000 as at present, and Rs. 6,000 before the war. 

&. With regard to repairs and replacements, if the import duty or: machinery 
is increased in order to assist machinery manufacturers in this country—and. 
within the last few years several manufacturers have laid down plant for 
the manufacture of machinery—it is obvious that the recurring expenditure 
of mills will be adversely affected. If, on the other hand, the import duty 
on machinery is not raised, but the import duty on raw steel is, the price 
at which the local manufacturer of machinery can place his product on the 
rnarket will be increased—if indeed he is not crushed out of existence—and 
his foreign competitor will of course raise the price accordingly. The Fiscal 
Commission (paragraph 109) fully realised the necessity of allowing machinery 
to come into the country at the cheapest possible cost, but at the same 
time they referred to the “ obvious advantages in the encouragement of the 
manufacture of machinery in India.” They were of opinion, however, that 
such encouragement should not be given by import duties, but by means of 

bounties. It is true that the Commission contemplated the possibility_ 

in view of jute being a monopoly of India—of the jute manufacturing industry 
being able to bear an import duty on its machinery, with a view to develop¬ 
ing the manufacture of this machinery in India. But, as has been stated 
above, and indeed, as is obvious without being reiterated, any protection 
that may be given to steel, whether or not it is accompanied by protection 
to_ machinery manufactured in India, is bound to lead to an increase in the 
price of machinery, an increase which will of course affect machinery generally 
and not only the machinery required for jute mills. The position with 
regard to spares and replacements other than machinery will be precisely 
the same. 

6. The Association is therefore, in view ■‘of the considerations which have 
been mentioned, opposed to protection being given to the steel industry in 
India, but it is desirable to mention one further point of importance. It is 
recognised in the industry that there are certain qualities of steel required 
for jute mill machinery which cannot be produced in this country, and, in 
the opinion of the Committee, will never be produced here. Tlie Committee 
refer to the special cast steel used for the drawing rollers of drawing and 
roving frames, spindle steel, etc., and should it be decided, notwithstanding 
the strong protests against protection which have been made, to impose a 
protective duty to assist the Indian steel manufacturer of ordinary qualities, 
such special steels (which can be clacsified without difficulty) would require 
to be excluded, 


No. 51. 

The Indian Mining Association. 

Ijctter, dated SSth Septemher 1923. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 280, dated 
20th September 1923, enquiring whether any .member of this Association 
would desire to give evidence before the Tariff Board in connection with the 
question of protection of the steel industry. 

2. I am directed to say that the Committee have considered your sugges¬ 
tion but that they do not think the Association couW usefully contribute 
to the discussion at the present stage. The Association therefore do not 
propose to offer any evidence in the matter. 
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Letter, dated 11th January 192i, from the Indian Mining Assoeiation. 

The Committee of this Association have had under consideration for some 
■months past, the question of the proposed import tariff on steel as a measure 
of protection to the indigenous industry. 

In view of the fact that it was extremely unlikely that anything like 
unanimity would be reached, and also that several members of the Asso¬ 
ciation were to give direct evidence before your Board, my Committee at 
■first decided, in order to avoid repetition and “ overlapping,” to offer no 
•direct evidence, nor to submit any written statement. 

As they have reason to believe, however, that this attitude has given 
rise to some, misunderstanding and comment, they have recently drawn up 
■and circulated to members a ” questionnaire ” inviting expressions of opinion, 
a copy of which I enclose herewith. 

This ‘‘ questionnaire,’’ as you will doubtless note, may, at first sight, 
perhaps give the impression that this Association holds a brief for the prin¬ 
ciple of ” Protection.” This I am to state is far from being the case; but 
■the “ questionn'aire ” was deliberately prepared and put before members in 
■the form of a series of “ leading questions ” in the hope of obtaining in the 
replies something more than mere negation or affirmation. 

This object has been attained and the views expressed by members are so 
varied as to be almost incapable of being blended to express the solid opinion 
of this Association. For this reason the Committee have considered it desir¬ 
able to forward the accompanying copies of the replies received from members, 
with a note on each reply of the annual raisings which the writers represent. 

It will be noted from these replies, representing, as they do, total annual 
raisings in 1922 amounting to 7,098,888 tons or approximately 42 per cent, 
of the total output of the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa coalfields in that 
year, that while the consensus of opinion is against the proposed increase 
in the import duty on foreign steel, the balance of opinion is only in favour 
if the actual continuance of the existing Steel Industry is absolutely depea^ 
dent upon some form of State assistance, which has certainly still to be 
proved. In the present state of the Government of India’s finances it would 
appear that “ bounties " or “ State guarantees ” are out of the question, 
•while a compromise such as an increase in the present duty of 10 per cent, 
or, say, 16 per cent, or 20 per cent., tliough preferable to the 33J per cent, 
asked for, may not be sufficient if the need for State aid is real. 

In the remote contingency of the extinction of the Steel Industry through 
the absence of protection, the Coal Industry would have from 2 to 3 million 
tons thrown on the market annually, and consequently a severe decline in 
prices to face out against this, there is the fact that this quantity would be 
available for absorption in other directions more particularly in the recovery 
of lost markets. A further most important factor is the statement by the 
Railway Companies, that the cost of transport must be increased if the duty 
is imposed, whereas this Association has consistently pressed for more effi¬ 
ciency in, and lower charges by, the transport agencies. 

The Committee think it will be readily recognised from the correspondence 
now forwarded that the views of members are by no means unanimous, and 
it is with a vier^ to placing all shades of opinion'before the Board that I 
am instructed to forward the accompanying copies of the actual replies to 
the “ questionnaire ” in the hope that they may prove of interest to the 
Tariff Board having regard to the aggregate raisings which the replies represent. 


THE TARIFF BOARD. 

(Proposed extension of protection to the Steel Industry.) 
Questionnaire. 

1. Are you of opinion that the maintenance of a healthy Steel Industry 
iu India is vital to the interests of the country generally and/or to the Co^ 
Industry particularly? 
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2. If so, are you in favour of assistance to the Steel Industry in any form?' 

3. Do you think that assistance in any of the following alternative forn^ 
would be preferable to the direct protective duty on steel asked for if it is' 
decided that the Steel Industry needs assistance for imperial reasons :— 

(o) By a " bounty ” system. 

(b) By a State guarantee of a fixed percentage on the capital employed 

as is done in the case of Railways, coupled with some form of 

Government control, 

(c) By a lower rate than the suggested 334 per cent, on imported steel 

(say, 15 per cent, or 20 per cent.). 

4. To what extent do you consider your Coal interests likely to suffer if 
any of the above alternatives are adopted, namely;— 

(1) In increased raising costs. 

(2) In increased capital costs- 

(3) In increased “ depreciation.” 

(4) In transportation costs. 

5. If protection to the Steel Industry is not given in any of , the above 
forms, and, for the sake of argument the industry collapses, what will be the 
eflect, in your opinion, on the Coal Trade, of the loss of the present market 
for some I 4 to 2 million tons, the present annual consumption of Coal by the 
Steel Industry? 

6. Is not the efieot on the selling price of Coal likely to bo disastrous and 
far more than outweigh the additional costs outlined in question four above? 

7. Have you any other alternative to put forward as a possible solution 
of the problem, should the principle of the desirability of some form of “ State 
Aid ” to the steel industry be alfirmed by the Tariff Commission now sitting? 

8. In view of the conflicting views likely to be expressed by members of 
this association in connection with this problem, are you in favour of a direct 
representation to the Tariff Board in the name of the Mining Association, or 
not? 

9. If so, would you be prepared to give evidence before the Board? 


INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

The Tariff Board—Proposed Extension of Protection to the Steel Industry. 
(Bepiies to Circular No. 118-R, of the 7th December 1923.) 

A. 1922 raisings 77,689 tons. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

4. (1) Nil, if control is kept within reasonable rates. 

(2) This will not be affected if a fair competitive rate is kept. 

(4) Some Government control should apply here. 

6. Coal trade should not be affected if Government will assist Coal Com¬ 
panies by reduction of transportation charges. 

6. This would be balanced by export trade gained. 

7. Leave things as they are and open to healthy competition. 

8. Yes. 

9. No, all suggestions required should be given by t]j 0 Association. 

B. 1922 raisings 128,19,5 tons. 
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With reference to your circular No. 118-R., dated 7th instant, a repro- 
-sentative of our Company has already tendered evidence both written and 
oral and it is not considered that any useful purpose would be served by 
■duplicating this. 

C. 1922 raisings 892,616 tons. 

1. We consider that a prosperous indigenous steel industry is of the 
greatest importance to the Industrial development of the country. Whilst not 
going so far as to say it is necessarily vital, the position that arose during 
the war clearly demonstrated the enormous advantage to India and the Empire 
of a local steel industry, even in the stage of development it had then reached. 

Provided that the State aid. given is on a reasonable aoale, and carries with 
it the right to some form of Government control, such aid need not in our 
opinion necessarily entail any serious increase in cost to the consumer, and 
there is no doubt but that a prosperous steel industry would be of consider, 
■able advantage to the Coal Trade. 

2. We are in favour of the principle of “ State aid ” in " Key ” indus¬ 
tries if such assistance is found" to be really necessary to save them from 
*extinetion. 

3. Yes. Of the 4 alternatives given, we prefer (6) namely a State guarantee 
of a fixed return on the Capital employed as is done in the case of Railways. 

In such a case, however, it would probably be nacessary to obtain an 
outside and expert “ Re-valuation ” of the property and assets of the 
Industry and the Capital value thereof fixed. If necessary the existing 
“Book” capital values should be written down to agree with the “’Re¬ 
valuation." 

Such State aid connotes State control and this could be made effective 
by the appointment of a permanent Expert Government Director on the 
Board, and the employment of Government Auditors. 

4. 5, 6. These three questions can be more conveniently taken together. 

It must be obvious that State aid in any form must raise the cost to 

the consumer either by a direct increase in the price of steel or by a direct 
increase in taxation to pieet the cost of such assistance. 

As to what this would amount to it is impossible to say, but if the form 
of State aid outlined above were adopted the additional cost to the coal 
industry under the various headings given would probably be so small as to 
be negligible, more particularly liaving regard to the benefits the coal industry 
at present derives from the very large and growing consumption of coal 
by the steel industry. 

In the words of the “questionnaire” should the steel industry collapse 
the loss of this market for from 1^ to 2 million tons annually might well 
prove “ disastrous ” to the coal market, coupled with the loss of the export 
coal trade owing to competition by bounty fed foreign coal. 

7. No, other than to state that failing the adoption of the above suggested 
form of assistance in our opinion the increase of the present import duty 
from 10 per cent to 15 per cent, or even 20 per cent, would he far 
preferable to the extinction of the Indigenous Steel Industry, 

8. Yes. 

9. Yes, on the above basis. 

D, ... . 1922 rasings 27,966 tons. 

With reference to your Circular No. 118-R. of the 7th instant the follow¬ 
ing are our replies to your Questionnaire: — 

1. We are of the opinion that the maintenance of a healthy steel industry 
is vital to the interests of the coal industry. 

2. We are in favour of assistance being given to the steel industry. 
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3. If it is decided to give assistance to the steel industry we would 
■prefer it to be given in form of a bounty. 

4. If such assistance is given in form of a bounty there will be very 
little if any increase in coal raising costs. 

6. If the steel industry collapsed the loss of the present consumption of 

to 2 million tons per annum by that industry would be a very serious 
matter for the coal trade. 

6. The effect on the selling price of coal in such case would be very bad. 

7. We have no alternative to suggest and our views have already been 
^iven to the Tariff Board. 

8. We think the Mining Association would give evidence before the Tariff 
Board. 

9. We- have already given evidence before the Board. 

E. 1922 raisings 481,509 tons. 

We find it a matter of some difficulty to accommodate our replies exactly 
to the questions submitted but beg to offer the following: — 

1. The maintenance of a steel industry in India we regard as being 
most desirable tending towards establishment of reasonable industrial pro¬ 
gress for the greatest good of the greatest possible number _of India’s 
population though we should hesitate to describe it as vital. 

In connection with the coal industry in particular however we tend to 
the opinion that the maintenance and expansion of a number of large 
industries consuming coal are vital to the continuance and prosperity of 
the private-owned coal industries of India. Amongst coal consuming indus¬ 
tries purchasing from private-owned collieries steel, iron and engineering 
trades must be considered as of great importance. 

2. If after careful, impartial and expert examination it should be ascer¬ 
tained that the actual continuance of the existing steel industry absolutely 
depended on some form of State assistance, we should be inclined to support 
such a proposition. 

3. Having regard to general considerations we would not support— 

(a) Any system of prohibitive tariffs, or partially prohibitive tariffs. 

(o) A “ bounty ” system. 

(b) We would merely offer a suggestion that the necessity of some 

assistance being fully established, it might 'take the form 
of: — 

X. State guarantee of a reasonable fixed percentage for a limited 
period on Capital actually sunk in productive works, such 
guarantee being subject to some form of control mainly 
Governmental but perhaps allied with representation of other 
industrial interests. 

y. Fixed contracts for the supply of a reasonable quantity of steel 
material for Railways and other works of public importance 
■* at reasonable though remunerative rates to the Industry, such 

Contracts however to appy for a limited period, possibly 
6/10 years. 

4. We are of the opinion that coal interests would not suffer but on the 
contrary benefit from such assistance being given as outlined above but we 
are of the opinion that coal interests would suffer should prohibitive tariffs 
or heavy bounties he imposed implying dearer Steel, more costly Machinery, 
and other Accessories and that such increase in costs would— 

1. Increase working costs. 

2. And particularly increase capital costs especially in the case of 

new collieries and new installations necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of the coal trade. 

3. Increase in “ depreciation ” cost would also fellow. 

4. It is likely that transportation costs would also be increased. 
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5. Admitting merely for tlie sake of argument the possible collapse off 
the existing steel industry, having regard to the fact that this Industry 
provides a present market for, say, li million tons of coking coal annually 
carried over short railways leads that such eventuality would he a very 
severe blow to the development of the coal trade must be admitted even 
though the coal so released being all of good quality should eventually find- 
other markets, 

6. The immediate effeet on the selling price of coal would be likely to b©^ 
serious particularly if consideration be given to the present loss of markets 
for Indian coal, vis., Bombay and other Indian Ports, Colombo, Straits. 
Settlements, etc., and the existing want of transport at competitive rates. 

We are, however, unable to state whether such effect* would be really 
disastrous or whether or not it would outweigh additional costs likely to 
accrue from the imposition of prohibitive tariffs or heavy bounties as the 
problem is one of great extent involving so many interdependent Industries 
and trade relations. 

But we are of the opinion that if any special help should be given which 
would have the effect of increasing the present burdensome Railway Trans¬ 
port rates and also tend to restrict rather than improve the present 
inadequate Railway Transport facilities allocated to the coal trade, such 
effect coupled with the fact that the policy of Railway Administration implies 
continued acquisition and expansion of Railway-owned collieries and some¬ 
what nnsympathetic attitude towards the private-owned coal industry would 
be to this our private industry, “ disastrous.” 

7. We are unable to put forward any other alternative ns a possible 
solution of the problem. 

8. At present there does not appear to us to be any particular necessity 
for a direct representation to the Tariff Board as in general we associate 
ourselves with the opinion of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce which opinion has already been put forward. 

9. Should, however, it be considered advisable and expedient to give 
svidence before the Tariff Board we would be willing to associate ourselves 
with the Committee of the Indian Mining Association in this connection. 

R.. ... 1922 raisings 320,519 tons. 

Your circular No. 118-R., dated 7th instant, dealing with the proposed 
extension of protection to the steel industry, to hand. As members of 
the Association, we must express our regret at the delay which this important 
question has experienced. It is now many months since the Tariff Board 
invited the co-operation of the Indian Mining Association. The Tariff 
Board themselves spent ten weeks in Calcutta during September, October 
and November, and, in accordance with the request of several Associations 
who had not been heard by them, they returned to Calcutta last week, 
and are, we believe, leaving again to-day. It is only now that the Committee 
of the Indian Mining Association circularize members, and ask for their 
opinion on the subject. We propose to deal with your questionnaire, though 
we must admit that we do not like this method of reference. Questionnaires 
have of course been circulated before, but they have been questionnaires 
drawn up by the Commission or Committee or Board who were appointed 
to make the investigation. In cases where no questionnaire has been issued, 
as in this case, then members are usually asked for their opinions, and are 
allowed to give them in their own way. In this case the Committee of the 
Indian Mining Association have drawn its own questionnaire, and have 
only asked the views of its members on these particular questions, which 
seem to ns to have been framed with an obvious bias towards protection. 

Question 1 .—The maintenance of any healthy industry, steel or otherwise, 
is good for any country. W© cannot say, however, that a steel industry 
is vital to India or to the Indian coal industry. Without the steel industry 
India would be n5 worse off than she was before. Steel is not a basic ■ 
industry, to the same extent as coal, or the Railways or ports. Steel can. 
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be procured from Europe with ease, and at prices which are only slightly 
above pre-war prices, and in. quantities to the full extent of India’s demands. 
Steel is not vital to the coal industry. Steel affects coal in two ways, (a) 
as a customer, (b) as supplying machinery, etc. The coal industry cannot at 
present supply India’s own industrial demands, as nearly a million tons 
per annum of foreign coal are imported into Bombay. In addition to this, 
Bengal coal has lost practically all her export trade. For constructional 
and productive purposes steel from Europe is better and cheaper than 
Indian steel, and even if the steel industry is lost as a customer, which we 
do not think likely, there are other customers which have already been 
lost, and which are only waiting to be re-gained, viz., the Bombay trade 
and the export trade. 

Question —We are not in favour of assistance to the steel industry, 

or any other industry in any shape or form. 


Question S. — (a) We have no great objection to a bounty system in itself. 
The danger is that if you once begin giving bounties, it is difficult to know 
where to stop. At the present moment we consider bounties out of the 
question, as the Government of India simply cannot afford it. 

' (b) This proposal amounts very much to a bounty, and the same remarks 
apply. We think it very misleading to compare the proposal to the case 
of State Guaranteed Railways as the two cannot, in our opinion, be justly 
compared. Steel can be imported, railways are essential. 

(c) We are against any form of Tariff. We lOonsider that a compromise, 
such as 15 per cent, or 20 per cent, would be almost worse than the 33J per 
cent, demanded. The latter would certainly please the steel trade, and the 
former would please nobody. 

Question 4.—This seems to be an attempt to get at figures which would be 
entirely misleading. We will content ourselves by saying that, in our 
experience, in the capital cost of a colliery, one-third represents steel and 
its products. This is increasing and is likely to increase as mechanical means 
are introduced to supplement labour. The proposed Tariff will add 
third to the cost of this, and this will be reflected in raising costs, by the 
increase in depreciation, and by an increase in the cost of repairs and 
renewals. Transportation costs need not be dealt with in our case by the 
Indian Mining Association. It is already dealt with by the Railways and 
by the Port Commission. Mention need only be made of the tact that 
every increase made by the Railways, or by the Port Commissioners, or 
through handling charges, all comes back on coal. , , . . . 

Question 5.—We do not admit for a moment that the steel industry is 
likely to collapse, if it is not protected. Tatas may have to reconstruct, 
or even go into liquidation, but that does not necessarily mean that the 
steel industry will come to an end. They have a magnificent property, and 
if it came into the market, we do not believe that the liquidator would 
have any difficulty in disposing of it. We have already heard ®t®el 

combine wishing to start in India. What better chance could they have 
than by buying up Tatas, if that concern went into liquidation. In our 
SSinioS the^n, the "chance of the coal industry losing the 

customer is too remote to be seriously contemplated. We will, however, 
answer the question by saying that if such a state of things ever to 

nass the effect might be unpleasant to begin with, but the drop in price 
Luld enable Bengal coal to compete more 

in Bombay, and might enable us to re-gam some of our lost markets m 
Aden, Colombo and Singapore. . , 

Question 6.—The answer is in the negative. A high selling >1“* 

always a good thing for an industry, especially when it is accompanied, as 
R k at preset; with accumulated stocks, difficulties of transport and a 
MlRg off" fn oXut, which automatically increases the raising cost. 

Question 7 —As we are opposed to State aid in any shape or form, we 
have no alterative to put forward. As we said before, th® least ob]ectionable 
from ^r point orviLI would be a bounty, if money could be found for it. 

VOL. HI. 
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Question S .—The views expressed by members of the Indian Mining 
Association will presumably be either for or against protection of steel. We 
believe that the large majority will be against, as was the case with the Chamber 
of Commerce. We cannot of course expect all members to hold the same 
views on such a question as this, and we have no objection to a representation 
going into the Tariff Board giving the views of both sides, and explaining how 
many members were of one point of view, and how many were of the other 
point of view. This has already happened in the case of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, and we have no objection to the Indian Mining Association 
taking the same course. We take a strong objection, however, to the Indian 
Mining Association saying nothing, as though their members held no opinion 
on the subject whatever. 

Question 9 .—We should be very willing to give evidence but unfortunately 
our Managing Agents have already appeared before the Board to give evidence 
on behalf of their various concerns, including this Company, and therefore we 
are debarred from appearing again. 

G. 1922 raisings 798,.590 tons. 

Referring to your circular No. I18'R. of the 7th instant, we give below 
replies to the form of questionnaire set forth therein :— 

(1) Tn our opinion a healthy steel industry would be a desirable asset in the 
industrial development of India, but we do not consider that an industry that 
requires anything in the nature of a 883 per cent, tariff for its maintenance can 
be regarded as healthy and in any event such an Industry is not vital to the 
interests of the country generally nor to the coal industry in particular, for the 
reason that the country’s requirements in steel need not necessarily be of 
Indian manufacture. 

(2) We are not in favour of any assistance to tbe steel industry of the nature 
of import tariffs. 

(3) We are not in favour of assistance being given in any of the forms 
indicated. 

(4) Coal interests are likely to suffer to a material extent as a result of the 
adoption of any of the alternatives indicated in the questioimaire. 

Transportation costs must necessarily be increased as a result of the higher 
charges that will have to be levied by Railways and Port Commissioners. 
Capital costs must be increased on account of the prices that will have to be 
paid for anything in which steel is used and this will result in larger allowances 
having to be made for depreciation. Raising costs will be similarly affected in 
consequence of the higher prices that will have to be paid for repairs and 
replacements. 

(h and 6) It is difficult to treat seriously even for the sake of argument the 
suggestion that the steel industry in India must necessarily collapse unless 
protection of the nature indicated in the questionnaire be forthcoming. It 
may be that the existing steel producers wdl have to reconstruct and reduce 
their capital at charge but we cannot contemplate the plants now erected in 
India being shut down for all time. If they had to be closed down even for 
a time, the consequent reduction in the consumption of coal would certainlv 
react detrimentally on the coal trade which however w'ouH no doubt adjust itself 
to the altered conditions and find other outlets. 

In our opinion it w'ould appear to be inconsistent on the part if tire Com¬ 
mittee to advocate a system of State aid to the steel industry which must have 
the effect of increasing costs, while they are agitating for a material reduction 
on Railway freights and export charges, in order to regain the export trade 
which was in existence before the Indian cteel industry became a factor in the 
trade of the country'. 

(7) We are not sufficiently familiar with P e pros and cons to enable us to 
put forward alteimative solutions of the problem which the Tariff Commission 
have been appointed to consider. 
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(8 and 9) We are in favour of a direct representation being made to the 
Tariff Board in the name of the Indian Mining Association and consider that 
•a representative member should be selected by the Committee to give evidence 
'before the Board, if desired. 

H. ... ... ... ... 1922 raisings 1,453,980 tons. 

1. No, and not coal particularly. 

2 and 8. Suggest bounty for first five years. 

4. (1 and 2) Increase in both. 

(3) A larger amount from profits would require ro be set aside, 

(4) Would be more expensive. 

5. Would regret loss of a market but consider if protection afforded the 
increase In raising costs would be more than the already heavily burdened 
industry could stand, in fact it increases the difiioulties when meeting foreign 
competition, 

8. Not in favour. 

9. No. 

1. 1922 raisings 268,999 tons. 

We are in receipt of your circular No. IIS-R., dated 7th December, in the 
above connection and now append our replies to the questions therein. 

1. We consider that the maintenance of a nealthy steel industry in India 
is in the interest of the qountry as it is in the interest of any country. 

2. We are not in favour of assistance in any form being granted by the 
State to the steel industry. 

3. We are not' in favour of assistance in any form being granted by Govern- 
.rnent to the steel industry. 

4. We are of opinion that if further irotection is extended to the steel 
industry 

(1) Raising costs would undoubtedly be increased. The price of im¬ 

ported steel would rise to the extent of the protective duty and 
the price of Indian steel would be raised to, if not the same level, 
a rate only slightly lower. 

(2) Capital costs would naturally be increased owing to the rise in price 

of steel. The capital expenditure of Companies desirous of extend¬ 
ing their properties would be considerably greater if a protective 
duty were introduced, 

(3) Allowances i'or depreciation would have to be increased owing to the 

increased coat of renewals. 

(4) Transportation costs would be increased due to the rise in price ot 

steel and the consequent necessity for the Railways to raise the 
rates of freight to meet the heavier cost of upkeep of rollinp 
stock, permanent way, etc. 

5. In the event of the complete collapse of the steel indu,stry a cortain 
i-eduction in the price of lower grade coals might result. The demand for first 
■class coal is in excess of the supply. It must be kept in view that the present 
annual consumption of the steel industry is 14 to 2 million tons as compared 
with total average output of 18 to 20 miDion tons. 

0. We do not consider that the effect on the selling price of coal would be 
anything like so disastrous as the effect of a protective duty of 334 per cent, 
on steel would he on the whole industry. 

7. We are entirely opposed to State aid in any form, 

8. We are in favour of a direct representation to the Tariff Board by the 
Mining Association. 

9. We consider that the evidence before the Tariff Board should be given 
on behalf of the Mining Association hv a member chosen by the (.’ommittee 

F 2 
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preferably by a representative of a firm managing a considerable number of 
collieries of different classes. 

J. J.922 'aisings 28,804 tons. 

With reference to your circular No. 118-R. of the 7tli instant, re protec¬ 
tion to the steel industry, we beg to say, we are of opinion that until and 
unless, the steel factories, here, assure to work their factories, purchasing 
Indian coal the Association should lodge no protection in its favour as the coa! 
industry is the mother of all industries and it is essential that in first point 
the coal industry must be protected. Further by giving protection to the 
steel industry, undoubtedly our raising cost will be increased as the prices of 
hardware materials will jump up which please note. 

K. . ... ... 1922 raisings 59,5,121 tons. 

With reference to your circular No. 118-R,., dated 7th December 1923, I beg 
to enclose for your information a copy of my replies to the questionnaire of 
the Tariff Board regarding steel and wagon building industries and to say that 
I do not think I can usefully add anything to it. 

L. 1922 raising 205,290 tons, 

1. While admitting that a healthy steel industry in India would be bene¬ 
ficial , we do not think it vital to the interests of the country generally or to the- 
coal industry in particular. 

2. We are not in favour of assistance being given to the steel industry, 

3. Our reply to No. 3 answers this question, but if for imperial reasons it is 
considered necessary to give some assistance to the industry, we consider that 
either (a) or (b) would be less harmful than (c). 

4. It is difiScult to say to what extent coal interests are likely to suffer, if 
any of the alternatives mentioned under No. 3 are adopted, but they would 
suffer 

(1) in increased raising costs. 

(2) in increased capital cost* 

(3) in increased depreciation 

(4) in transportation costs. 

5. If the steel industry were to collapse the coal freed thereby would be- 
absorbed in other directions, particularly if we can recover the export trade- 
again, and although this might temporarily tell somewhat against prices in a 
depressed markeii it would not be felt in an active market. 

(5. No. 

7. No. 

8 . Yes. 

9. Wo personally are not prepared to give evidence before the Board, but 
would suggest that one or more members of the Committee be selected to do 
this after having duly considered the vie-ws of iiieinbers and come to a decision 
in the matter. 

M. ... ... ... ... 1922 ) usings 1,120,352 tons. 

N. 1922 raisings 708,269 tons. 

We beg to reply to your circular No. 118-R. of 7th December, the writers of 
letter M associate themselves with our remarks. 

'.!) The maintenance of a healthy steel industry is in our opinion of tha 
greatest importance to the coal trade. In all countries so far as we are aware 
coal and smelting trades go so much hand in hand that the prosperity of either 
is synonyiuons. At the same time we would remark that an industry which- 
requires anything in the nature of a 33| per cent, tariff to maintain its exist¬ 
ence can hardly lie regarded as healthy. 

(*) Yes. 
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(3) (a) We consider bounties outside all practical politics in the present 
condition of the finances of the Imperial Government. 

(b) We do not think this is practicable. 

(c) We are of opinion that a lower rate than that suggested would meet 
the case. 

(4) We consider that coal interests are likeiy to suffer to a certain extent in 
increased raising costs, etc., but we are of opinion that the collapse of the 
:steel industry would be much more disastrous to the coal trade. 

(5) If we premise that the steel industry may collapse the result would in 
our opinion be disastrous to the Jherria field where the coking coals are won, 
but it is difficult to treat seriously even for the sake of argument such premises. 
We cannot contemplate plants such as have now been erected being shut down 
indefinitely although it is possible re-eonstruofcion may become necessary. 

(6) Again, if we premise the collapse of the steel industry, our answer is 
in the affirmative. 

(7) No. 

(8) Yes. 

(9) No. 

General. 

We submit the questionnaire postulates to a certain extent that, unless 
protection is given, the existing steel works will cease to exist. 

We incline to the opinion that the existing steel works are over capitalised 
and have been extravagantly run. In our opinion it would be bad business 
to bolster up such concerns to the extent of the enormous tariff indicated. 


No. 52. 

Burma Electric Tramways and Lighting Company, Limited. 

Written Statement, dated S6th November 19gS. 

I have the honour to request your Board to consider the adverse effects 
of an increased tariff on steel and iron as regards electric lighting and 
Tramways undertakings. 

(1) In the first place a large amount of material used by Electric Com¬ 
panies is of a special character and could not be made satisfactorily in India 
probably even with the help of a duty, such as for example lighting and 
tramway poles and steel tramway rails. 

(2) The increased cost of lighting poles if a duty be imposed would have 
to come from the consumer and the increased cost of tramway poles and rails 
would mean either (a) increased fares, or (b) extensions of tram lines would 
have to be given up owing to excessive capital outlay. Both of these would 
throttle the development of tramways and electric lighting in outlying 
districts. 

(3) Both lighting and tramways are in the nature of public utilities, 
jften supplied at very little more than hare cost, and in consequence any 
increase in the cost of providing the service required naturally bears very 
hardly on both the public and the undertaking supplying ^ the commodity 
whether the-undertaking he owned by a Company or a Municipahiy. 

(4) I have, therefore, to request that due consideration may be given to 
this important aspect before any steps are taken to incregse in any way the 
present Customs duty on iron and steel or on machinery. 
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No. 53. 

The Madras Electric Tramways (1904). 

Writien Statement, dated 37th November 193S. 

We have the honour to enter our emphatic protest against the placing of 
any additional Customs import duty on manufactured iron and steel goods. 

We are in control both of the Electric Tramways and the Electric Supply 
in Madras, and, during recent years, have been considerably hampered by 
increased prices of nearly all stores necessary for the maintenance of our 
undertakings. 

When it is borne in mind that steel in one form or another is used in 
almost every industry, it is obvious that a large increase in import duties 
thereon must have the effect of causing an increase in the cost of all articles 
manufactured in India. We endeavour to purchase goods locally whenever 
possible, and onr running and maintenance expenses would, therefore, natu¬ 
rally increase. 

Such articles as tramway rails and steel tyres for tram car wheels are not 
procurable in India, so far as we are aware. At present we import .such 
materials from England, and they are fully double their pre-war price. If 
to this is to be added a large protective duty (we understand,that as much 
as S.IJ per cent, has been suggested) it will mean a further large addition to 
our costs. For instance, we recently laid a tramway extension of about 
one mile and a quarter, and the rails, fishplates, tie bars, etc., imported for 
this work amounted in value to approximately Rs. 3,00,000. On this, under 
existing conditions, Rs. 30,000 is payable as import duty, but under the 
suggested protective tariff, this would be increased to Rs 1,00,000, Such 
heavy expenditure is more than we could possibly bear, and still maintain 
our present charges for electric current and tramway fares. The only thing 
for us to do would be to increase both our charge per unit for electricity 
supplied and our tramway fares, and, as the protective tariff would have 
already increased the general cost of living, these would come as additional 
burdens on the general public. 

We do not consider that it is pos.sible to make out any case for the 
suggested increase in import duties. The people who are asking for it 
presumably did not establish iron and steel works in India from philan¬ 
thropic motives. It was not their foremost desire to find remunerative 
employment for Indian workmen, nor had they chiefly in mind the desirability 
of making India independent of the outside world, for her supply of iron and 
steel goods. They were business men, and, in our opinion, they anticipated 
that, with the cheap labour obtainable in India, they would be able to 
turn out their manufactures at a less cost than similar articles could 
be imported, and thus capture the market and make a handsome profit. For 
reasons which we cannot quite fathom, this has not been the case, and the 
imported article is still cheaper than that made in India. It is not merely 
a case of Continental firms “ dumping ” goods in India at low prices, which 
are rendered possible by a debased exchange; but even England and America, 
in which countries wages are far higher than here, can also send goods to 
India, which can be landed and sold at less than the local manufacturers can 
turn out similar articles. 

To sum up, it appears to us that, although a protective duty might have 
the temporary effect of restoring the business of the individuals protected, 
it could not have any long lasting effect. A business which needs such help^ 
must have further defects, which require investigation. An undoubted effect 
of the protective tariff, however, would be to raise the cost of living for 
every one in India, which appears to us to be a state of affairs most, 
strenuously to be avoided. 
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No. 54. 

The Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited. 

Written Statement, dated ISih December 19SS. 

Enclosed we beg to forward you, on behalf of this Company, a Statement 
of Objections to the proposed protection to the indigenous steel industry of 
India, which we shall be glad if you will place before the Tariff Board. 


To 

The Tariff Board. 

Appointed to enquire into the desirability of accord¬ 
ing protection to the indigenous steel industry of 
India and of imposing duties on imported steel, 
etc. 

Statement of Objections of the Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, to the 
proposals to enforce the protection and duty abovementioned. 

1. The objectors are a limited liability Company incorporated in England 
under the Companies Acts in force there, and carrying on business in 
Calcutta, under the powers contained in certain special enactments of the 
Indian Legislature (hereinafter called “ the Company ”). 

2. The Company operates and maintains the whole of the electric tram¬ 
way service throughout Calcutta and Suburbs and Howrah, consisting of 35 
miles of double tramway track. The present maximum number of trains 
running daily in Calcutta is 195 whilst Howrah is served daily with a 
further 18 cars. Por the purposes of the undertaking, large quantities of 
iron and steel and other metals and iron products are constantly required 
for the construction and maintenance of the permanent-way, rolling stock, 
generating plant and miscellaneous equipment. The Company is, therefore, 
vitally interested and concerned in any increase in the price of steel and 
iron or other iron products. 

3. The Company claims that the proposals for the imposition of a higher 
duty on imported steel would materially and seriously hamper the Company 
and have disastrous effects on the Company and general public. 

4. Any increase in the price of steel caused by the imposition of addi¬ 
tional import duties on steel or iron is likely to retard the maintenance and 
extension pf the tramways in Calcutta and Howrah. 

5. If the suggested increase of the import duty on steel and iron should 
materialize, the price of steel and other iron or steel products in India 
would be increased to such an extent as to add very seriously to the capital 
and revenue expenditure of the Company, and would probably necessitate 
the Cbmpany having to increase the tramway fares and thus affect the poorer 
classes in Calcutta. 

6. It is anticipated that the Company’s finance would also be materially 
impaired. 

7. The Company import annually steel products consisting of rails and 
fastenings, steel tyres, wheels, axles, etc., to an approximate amount of 
Rs. 2,78,900. The imposition of the suggested duty would impose a further 
revenue expenditure of approximately Rs. 92,973 per annum. As regards 
capital expenditure, this will necessarily depend on the further development 
of the Company in the way of extensions for which there is an urgent 
demand. Such expenditure will, of course, be similarly enhanced by the 
increased cost of new construction which must necessarily follow the sug¬ 
gested protection of the indigenous steel industry. 

8. At the present time the Company u'>es a special "type of steel rails 
(British Standard Section No. 7) in connection with the construction and 
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maintenance of the permanent-way for the manufacture of which no plant 
exists in India, and it is extremely doubtful whether it would pay any steel 
manufacturing concern to instal the necessary plant for rolling steed rails 
of the required section owing to the comparatively small demand in this 
country, 

9. Generally the Company object to any such protective tariff on economic 
grounds as the Company feels that it would seriously aifect the development 
of Indian industries and would be a greater hardship on the poorer classes 
throughout the whole country. 

I2th December 1923. 


No. 55. 

East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. 

Written Statement, dated 6th October 102S. 

In compliance with the press communique issued on the 17th July 1923, we 
have the honour to submit the following opinion on the proposal to 
extend protection to the manufacture of steel in India. 

While admitting the importance of the steel industry for purposes of 
national defence as shown in the Beporf of the Indian Fiscal Commission 
(para. 59) we are of opinion that the excessive duty on imported steel will 
prejudicially affect almost all the industries in a country where industrial 
development is urgently needed. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward their claim to 
protection and have asked that the rate of duty on imported steel should 
be raised from 10 to 33i per cent. But they obviously overlook the fact that 
the raising of this duty will have an injurious effect upon other industries 
for which steel is an important raw materia). This important aspect of 
the question should not be lost sight of. 

The duty has already been raised to 10 per cent, and most industries 
will not he able to bear a further advance of duty on steel. And we are 
emphatically of opinion that it is vital to the interest of some industries that 
the duty should be abolished altogether. 

The pre-war price of steel was Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per cwt., and at the present 
time it stands at from Rs. 9 to Rs. 10. But we have reason to hope that 
with the return of normal conditions the price of steel will come down 
almost to the pre-war rate. 

If the duty is raised to 33J per cent., Great Britain and other European 
countries will he able to build ships at a cheaper price than India as they 
will escape the Indian duty altogether; and the chance of our developing 
the ship-building industry in India will be lost. At present inland vessels 
are being built here and we ourselves are building them in our dock. If 
the duty on steel is raised, it will not be possible to build them here, as 
big inland vessels which can come on their own steam will be built in 
Europe and Indian builders will not be able to compete with Europeans. 
Thus instead of encouraging the ship-building industry here, it will go to 
put a stop to it altogether. The importance of the ship-building industry 
for purposes of national defence cannot be ignored. At a time when the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee are enquiring into the prospects of, 
and devising means for, the development of the ship-building industry in 
India, a spoke should not be driven into the wheel of progress by raising 
the duty from 10 to 33i per cent. 

If the Government want to help the development of the steel industry 
in India, they should adopt other measure, viz., reduction of railway 
freight and placing orders for Government' requirements as far as possible 
in India, etc. But in no case should the duty on steel be raised. On th* 
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other hand, we are of opinion that the duty on steel required for ship¬ 
building and similar industries in which steel forms the chief material and 
machinery may he abolished altogether. 

It is a matter of surprise that the Tata Iron and Steel Company have 
not disclosed their cost of production, but have asked lor an increase of 
duty. This is hardly fair. They have made enormous pfafits during the 
war and built up a large reserve. Under the circumstances it is hardly fair 
for them to expect a return of 16 per cent, on their capital and" thereby 
injure the interest of other industries. In a country where industrial 
development is urgently needed, the steel industry should be content with 
a very reasonable profit on the capital outlay. 

We beg to impress on the Board the necessity of providing cheap 
materials for the ship-building and cognate industries in India and hope 
the duty will not be raised to benefit one industry at the cost of others. 


East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. 

Written Statement, dated ISth October 19SS. 

With reference to your letter No. 397, dated 10th October 1923, we beg 
to enclose herewith our replies to questionnaires sent to us for consideration. 

1. The raising of the duties of imported steel will greatly interfere with 

our business both as a Shipping Company and also as an Engineering 
Works. *. 

2. In our East Bengal Engineering Works inland vessels and barges are 
built of which steel forms the principal part. Besides this we do other 
outside works for which steel forms also the principal raw material. 

3. We use mostly mild steel plates, angles, tees, rounds, flat bars, rivets, 
bolt nuts and corrugated iron sheets and pig iron. The quantity depends on 
the volume of the work we have in hand. For the years 1922 and 1923 wo 
used about 600 tons of mild steel. 

4. It depends on the nature of the work. For fiats and barges the cost 
of steel will be about 50 per cent, of the value of the vessels and for other 
works the cost of materials is much less in proportion to the value of the 
finished articles. 

5. Mild steel plates, angles tees, etc., used by us are mostly imported 
goods while the pig iron used by us is wholly of Indian manufacture. 

6. The approximate outturn of our works for the last 2 years will be 
about 7 to 8 hundred tons a year and for 3 years preceding this period 
it was less on account of slump in business. 

7. We build flats and steamers for our own use, and sometimes for outside 
orders. But none of our products are exported. We also do lot of works 
for local jute presses and other industries. 

8. No. 

9. None. 

12. No. 
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No. 56. 


Messrs. The British Burmah Petroleum Company. 

Written Statement, dated 3Mh October 1923. 

I am instructed by the Directors of the British Burmah Petroleum Co., 
Ld., and the Rangoon Oil Co., Ld. (of which the former Company are the- 
Managing Agents) to refer to the evidence pnt before your Board advocating 
legislation involving a considerable increase in the tariff (up to 33^ per cent.), 
on iron and steel products imported into India and ( am to state that my 
Directors emphatically protest against any such increase as indicated, 
particularly if applied to material used in the Oilfields and Refineries of 
Burma. 

The broad grounds of our protest are: — 

(1) The manufacturers in India in our view cannot provide the special 

material required in the petroleum industry. Such material 
includes well-easings, piping of large size, well-drilling tools and 
appliances, plates for storage tanks and oil-stills together with 
pumps and valves of special design. These items represent a 
large percentage of the cost of an oil company’s operations. 
Other materials are drop and die forgings for special work, 
engines and electrical plant, which cannot be obtained in India 
or Burma. 

(2) The oil industry, comprising exploration, production and refining 

work, requires special appliances peculiar to the industry, much 
of which is manufactured under patents. Other _ materials 
in general often require specialized experience, training and 
facilities for producing them. 8uir,h have not oeen considered 
or even thought of in India as yet and it would take years to 
acquire the kandard now attained by existing suppliers. 

(3) In our experience such material as is manufactured in India 

or Burma is inferior to that obtained from Great Britain or 
America. 

(4) A tariS increase or form of bounty will tend to encourage a mono¬ 

poly in this special industry, placing it in the hands of the 
strongest financial corporation to the ultimate detriment of the 
industry. 

(6) Our companies are burdened with continually increasing costs of 
operation and onerous charges in respect of Royalty and Excise 
dues some of which have been increased by recent legislation. 

(6) An increase in the cost of producing petroleum products must 

ultimately be borne by the consuming public in India and 
Burma, who now benefit from prices lower than those in moat 
other countries because of the manufacture of these products 
in a province of India, and further such higher prices will 
tend to restriction of trade. 

(7) India and Burma are two distinct countries demanding individual 

consideration, and legislation on the lines advocated can only 
react, we believe, disadvantageously in Burma. 

On the above grounds therefore, my Directors cannot do otherwise than 
regard with grave apprehension the addition of further burdens upon our 
business such as must inevitably result from the introduction of legislation 
on the lines demanded by the steel interests in India, and we strongly urge 
that our contentions should receive careful consideration by the Tariff Board 
before submitting its recommendations to the Government of India. 



Letter from the Tariff Board, to Messrs. The British Burmah Petroleum 
Company, dated 6th November 1923- 

With reference to your letter No. B.-1419, dated the 24th October 1923, 
I am directed to say that the Tariff Board would be glad to have informa¬ 
tion from the British Burmah Petroleum Company on the following points: — 

(a) If a capital expenditure of, say, Rs. 10 lakhs is being incurred in 
the sinking and equipping of new oil wells and in the necessary 
pumping, storage, and distilling plant and other accessories, 
what would be the quality and value of the steel or steel work 
used and in what form would the steel be bought by the com¬ 
pany ? 

(h) When the above plant was in full operation what would Be the 
average annual expenditure on steel and steel work for opera¬ 
tion, maintenance and repairs and what forms of steel would 
be used? What ratio would this bear to the total annual expen¬ 
diture on operation, maintenance and repairs? 

2. Such steel as may form constituent parts of engines, special appli¬ 
ances, electrical and mechanical plant and machines, pumps, etc., should 
not be counted aa steel for the purpose of tlie questions referred to above. 
What the Board particularly would like to know is the consumption of steal 
in the forms in which it is entered in the present Tariff Schedule under the 
heading “ Iron and Steel.” Welded or weldless steel pipe or tubing should 
be reported separately from pipe built up of plates or sheets. 

3. With reference to the statement in paragraph 3 of your letter, viz., 
that steel manufactured in India is inferior to that obtained from Great 
Britain or America, I am to request you to give particulars of the alleged 
inferiority stating when the steel was purchased, whether it was purchased 
direct from (he Tata Iron and Steel Company and whether it was of British 
standard quality with a Government certificate. 

Letter from Messrs. The British Burmah Petroleum Company, Limited, 
dated Slst December 1923. 

We have the honour to refer to your letter No. 515, dated 6th November 
1923, asking the British Burmah Petroleum Company, Limited, to furnish 
certain information concerning their expenditure on steel products, and we 
now reply to the questions put forward as far as we are able. 

Introductory .—Paragraph 1 (a) takes a hypothetical capital of Rs. 10 
lakhs to be incurred in sinking and equipping new oil wells and in establish¬ 
ing a distilling plant, or refinery; that is, in initiating and establishing a 
complete oil-producing business, but such capital, of course, would be very 
inadequate for the operations involved in the question. 

Thus, an expenditure of Rs. 10 lakhs in establishing an oil field would 
only meet the average cost of five of our wells, and many times this number 
of wells is required. A refinery, of the smallest size to be a commercial pro¬ 
position would probably cost Rs. 15 lakhs to instal. An oil-producing Com¬ 
pany may or may not possess its own refining plant and such plant is seldom 
located in the oil field but is practically an independent self-contained con¬ 
cern. 

In drawing up the following statements of costs we have, therefore, 
treated the oil field and the refinery separately assigning to each a supposed 
capital expenditure of Rs, 10 lakhs. The figures are^ obtained, as far as 
possible, from the expenditure incurred by this Company, reducing the total 
to Rs. 10 lakhs and the various items in proportion. 
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Paragraph 1 (a), Part 1. Bs. 10 lakhs capital expenditure in establiah- 
ing and equipping 5 wells iuTolve the following items of steel: — 


Big Irons, 

Drilling Tools, 

Steel Cables, 

Steel Casing and Shoes, 

Tank Plates, 

Pump Tubing, rods, etc,,J 

"Workshop equipment is not included in the above figures. This would com¬ 
prise various special machines of manufactured steel, many of which can only 
be obtained from the United States, motive power plant, etc. For this an 
additional Rs. 1,27,000 would be required. The balance of the Rs. 10 lakhs 
would include engines, boilers, pumps, electrical plant and building materials 
other than of iron or steel, administration, etc. 

The drilling tools are of steel and all are very special in design and manu¬ 
facture. Steel casing is a special lap-welded tubing. Rig irons are partly 
of east iron and partly of steel and cast steel. Steel cables are of a very 
apecial type and manufacture. Pump tubing rods, etc., are also a speciality 
of the oil business. Tanks are built of shaped steel plates and are often of 
very large capacity such as one million gallons and over. They are obtained 
from firms specializing in the manufacture of large sizes. 

Most of the above material is imported from the United States and very 
much of it is not obtainable in England. 

Part 11, Bs, 10 lakhs capital expenditure in establishing a refinery ,— 
Analysis of the costs of building a refinery shews that approximatdy 70 
per cent, of the total cost of typical refinery plant is on account of imported 
material coming under the heading “ Iron and Steel ” in the Tariff Schedule, 
comprising: — 

Steel sheets, fabricated for tanks. Stills, ei 
Steel beams, channels, sections, etc., usually 
fabricated, 

W. I. pipes, lap-welded for steam and 
W. I. sheets for buildings, 

C. I. pipes for water, 

Tool steel and miscellaneous fabricated steel. 


B. 

un- 

^ Total Cost. 

’ Es. 7,00,000 or 70 pe^ 
I cent. 


1 Total Cost. 

J’Rs. 3,78,000 or 37-8 per cent. 


No. 57. 


Letter from the Executive Member, Messrs. John Taylor & Sons’ Committee, 
Oorgaum, South India, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, dated the SSth 
October 19ZS, 

Under instructions from Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, London, Managers 
of the several gold mines on the Kolar Goldfield, Mysore State, I have the 
honour to hand you herewith a reply to the questionnaire which you recently 
issued together with a general submission on the general position as it affects 
the mines. 

I shall be pleased to endeavour to supply such further information aa 
may be called for. 
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Meply by Messrs. John Taylor ds Sons’ Gommitttee on behalf of the Gold 
' Mining Companies operating on the Kolar Cold Field, Mysore State, 
to the questionnaire drawn up by the Indmn Tariff Board in connection 
with their enquiries into the steel industry. 

Questionnaire. 

Questions. Answers, 

1. The proposal which has been put for- Yes, and reference is invited ‘'o 

ward by the Tata Iron and Steel the explanations given in me- 
Company, is that the duties on im- accompanying submission, 
ported steel should be raised from 
10 to 33J per cent. Do you consi¬ 
der that the adoption of this pro¬ 
posal would adversely affect the 
operations of your firm and if so 
to what extent? 

2. What are the principal products Gold Mining, 

manufactured by your firm for 
which steel is a necessary raw 
material? 

3. State approximately the kinds of 

steel, and the quantity of each 
kind, required by the firm annually 
for the manufacture of their pro-. 

ducts. y Refer to the submission and the 

I accompanying schedule. 

4. What proportion does the cost of the | 

steel bear in the case of each pro- I 
duct to the total cost of the finished I 
article ? J 

5. What is the approximate Indian con- In view of India being a steady' 

sumption of each product, and importer of gold it may be said 
what vproportion of that consump- that the whole of the mines’ 
tion is (a) imported or (6) manu- output is consumed in the- 
factured in India? country. 

6. What was the actual outturn by your The value of gold produced during 

firm during each of the last five the past 6 year.s has been as 


years in the case of each product follows: — 
and what is the maximum outturn Xlg 

of which your plant, as at present 1918 . . . 26,292 321 

organized, is capable? 1919 . . . 25 737*720 

1920 . , 26*148’,553 

1921 . , . 29,962,374 

1922 . . . 26,821.275 


7. Who are the principal consumers of 

the articles produced by your firm 
and for what purposes are they 
used? Are any of these products 
exported from India at present and 
if so to what extent? 

8. Are any of the products of your firm 

used as the raw material for any 
other industry, and if so of what 
industries ? 
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Questions. Answei's. 

9. What foreign competition (including 
for this purpose competition from 
the United Kingdom or other parts 
of the Empire) do the products of 
your firm have to meet— 

(a) in the Indian market, 

(h) elsewhere ? 

10. Do you consider that, in accordance 

with the principles laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission'in paragraph 
97 of their report, the circumstances 
justify the grant of protection to 
any of the products (of which steel 
is the principal raw material) pro¬ 
duced by your firm— 

(а) if the duties on steel were to . 

remain unaltered, or 

(б) if the rate of duty were to be Refer to the submission for 

increased to 33J per cent, f reasons why the gold industry 

should be protected from 
damage caused by an increase 
of the duty to 33J per cent. 

11. If protection is considered neces- . 

sary in the case of any product at 
what rate and in what form do you 
consider it should be granted? 

12. Does the industry in which your firm . 

is engaged ever suffer from dump¬ 
ing so far as those products are 
concerned for which steel is a prin¬ 
cipal raw material ? 

John Taylor & Sons’ Committee, 
by (Illegible), 
Executive Member. 

f The Mysore Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 

1 The Champion Reef Gold Mines of India, Ltd. 

On behalf of'( The Ooregum Gold Mining Company of India, Ltd. 

I The Nundydroog Mines, Ltd. 

(_^The Balaghat Gold Mines, Ltd. 


Submission by Messrs. John Taylor S Sons’ Committee on behalf of the Gold 
Mining Companies operating on the Kolar Gold Field, Mysore State, in 
re the application by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for an increase 
in the rates of duty on imported steel. 

1, The five Gold Mining Companies represented by this Committee have 
been in constant operation over a period of many years. They have produced 
within that period gold to the value of £58,000,000 sterling and their present 
output is at the rafe of about 370,000 oz. fine gold per annum, value at 
present price of gold say £1,665,000 (approximately crores of rupees). 
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2. The mines give employment to over 22,000 men and are the centre of 
an established and prosperous community. 

3. The Government of M.vsore draw direct revenue from the mines in the 
form of Royalties to the extent of about Rs. 14,60,000 per annum, and 
income and super-tax for the current year will amount to a further 
Bsi 9,00,000. The Government also receive indirect revenue from the sale 
of electrical power and water, the annual gross receipts from the mines _ 
amounting to Rs. 26,00,000 per annum. 

4. The mines have paid substantial dividends to their shareholders over 
a long period but in recent years and more particularly during the last 
decade the profits have been seriously diminished. The industry has reached 
a stage where despite the utmost technical skill profits have been reduced 
to a minimum considerably due to the high cost of mining contingent on 
the great depth at which operations are now conducted. A most stringent 
“ economy ” campaign has been enforced for the past two years but although 
it has been attended by considerable success, in that the high costs of the 
later war stage period have been reduced, a return to the pre-war level of 
costs cannot be looked for. 

5. Of the total cost of mining two-fifths is represented by the cost of 
materials and particulars of these are given in the attached schedule. Many 
of the items are of a special character or quality such as, electrical hoisting 
plants, motors and accessories, high speed compressors, wire ropes of the 
very finest quality, drill steel of the highest grade, battery materials, etc. 

6. The items are grouped in a manner to indicate the proportion which 
would be affected by an increase in the duty on imported steel and it will 
be seen that it amounts to an annual sum of Rs. 11,25,000. The present 
rate of dut.v is 10 per cent, and the proposed increase would, therefore, re¬ 
present a direct increase in cost to the mines of some Rs. 2,62,500 per 
annum. 

7. These figures are exclusive of machinery and plant, amounting to an 
annual outlay of some 15 lakhs of rupees upon which the present rate of 
duty is 2i per cent, and which it is presumed will remain unaltered. The 
price of high class machinery is already almost prohibitive and any increase 
in the duty which might ensue as a consequential result of a large increase 
in the duty on steel, would be of .the gravest import, particularly in view 
of the need for a constant expenditure under this head if efficiency is to be 
maintained. 

8. A further additional cost which the mines would have to expect to 
face is an increase in railway rates which are already oppressively high. It 
is difficult to avoid this conclusion in view of the large part which iron and 
steel play in the cost of railway working. 

9. Any extra cost of railway freight would not only be felt in its effects 
on the cost of imports but also in the extra cost of obtaining delivery of 
materials purchased in India. Coal and timber are important items of mine 
consumption and are both bought in India, and whilst it is difficult to assess 
what the total direct and indirect cost of rail freight amounts to, it can 
safely he estimated at over Rs. 9,00,000 per annum. An addition of even 
10 per cent, to this cost would amount to Bs. 90,000. 

10. The mines are so placed that these additions to cost will be un¬ 
avoidable, in that the machinery and articles used are essential and of a 
character and grade which, except in the case of a few minor items, cannot 
be manufactured in India. There would be no recoupment from any enhance¬ 
ment in the price or demand for their only product, gold, and the whole 
of the extra cost would, therefore, go to directly reduce profits, 

11. In the gold mining industry, any diminution of profit-earning capacity 
not only affects shareholders’ dividends, hut it tends more rapidly than in 
the cases of other industries to discourage any effort which might be made 
to continue working with a view to waiting for hetter*times. Gold is still 
at a slight premium, but it can only be assumed that the price will continue 
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to slowly fall until the normal or standard value has again been reached. 
On the credit side, therefore, the future holds out no promise, whilst a* 
regards cost, a position has been disclosed which indicates little likelihood 
of further reductions. 

12. If it should, therefore, happen that with the imposition of new 
burdens profits are still more reduced or are caused to disappear altogether, 
the effect would be far-reaching in that there would be no encouragement to 
attempt to continue to develop the business. A process of gradual liquida¬ 
tion would then ensue and the value of the deeper gold deposits of these 
mines would be irrevocably lost. 

' 13. It is submitted that the possibility of such a consequence with its 

accompanying loss to the whole country of the benefit of a gold production 
approacliing two million sterling per annum cannot be viewed with equani¬ 
mity and if the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be successful in their 
application for assistance, it should be given in a manner whereby permanent 
damage will not be caused to an existing industry of proved and long 
benefit to the State. Alternatively, assistance should be granted to the 
gold mining industry according to the measure of the damage caused. 

14. It may not be considered desirable to discuss alternative suggestions 
within the scope of this submi.ssion but reference may be oonvenientl.v made 
to two alternatives the adoption of either of which would go some way to 
remove the mines’ present fears: — 

(a) The application of a system of differentiation whereby those essen¬ 

tial articles which have to be imported and which cannot be 
manufactured in India will be exempted from duty. 

(b) The substitution of a bounty on production in place of the in¬ 

creased import duty demanded. 

John Taylor & Sons’ Committee 
by (Illegible), 
Executive Member. 

fThe Mysore Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 

I The Champion Keef Gold Mines of India, Ltd. 

On behalf of4 The Ooregum Gold Mining Co. of India, Ltd. 

I The Nundydroog Mines, Ltd. 

l^The Balaghat Gold Mines, Ltd. 

OOBEGITU, 

S5ih October 192S. 


SCHEDULE, 

Particulars of cost of materials consumed in the year 1922. 
1. Iron and steel and their products — 

(a) Bearing an existing duty of 10 per cent 

Bolts and nuts . . 

Nails and screws .... 

Pipes and fittings .... 

Bails. 

Eopes, wire ..... 

Steel and iron ..... 

Steel drill. 

Various (say). 


11,25,000 


Es. 

32,422 

17,417 

2,60,726 

46,106 

2,07,424 

2,61,352 

1,10,079 

1,99,474 


(23^ per cent, additional duty=;B8, 3,62,600.) 
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Bearing an existing duty of 2i per cent. 

Rs. 

Electrical goods. 

72,897 

Liners, tube. 

40,216 

Machinery, etc. ..... 

. 12,51,805 

Rock drills . . , . 

. 1,38,929 

Shoes, dies, etc. 

. 1,00,402 


16,04,249 


2. Other items— 

Belting 

Building supplies 
Candles 
Chemicals 
Coal 

Coir matting, etc. 

Coke 

Cyanide 

Explosives 

Firewood 

Hydrochloric acid 

Lime 

Liquid fuel 

Lubricants 

Mercury 

Ropes, manila, etc. 
, Timber 
Zinc 
Various 


Rs. 
67,781 
, 2,96,304 

. 2,28,103 
48,001 
. 13,71,084 
15,659 
36,829 
. 6,47,376 

. 9,89,740 

45,163 
37,360 
77,682 
26,637 
. 1,51,173 
15,789 
26,441 
. 13,16,803 
43,779 
. 4,66,071 


69,07,675 


Total . 86,36,924 


No. 58. 

The British Indian Electric Committee, London. 

Written Statement, dated S9t% ’November 19S3. 

The British Indian Electric Committee which represents the large Electric 
Supply and Tramway Companies in India, had their attention drawn to the 
proposed increase in the Indian import duty on steel. After discussing the 
matter very fully, my Committee instructed me to cable to you in accordance 
with the enclosed confirmation. 

I am instructed to draw your attention to the following points in support 
of the enclosed message. 

The undertakings which we represent are for the use of the public. The 
rates charged for electricity and the fares charged on the tramways are 
placed under legal limits. These limits are necessarily based on the earning 
power of the undertakings so as to admit of a fair, but not exorbitant, profit. 

VOL. III. 
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The use of steel enters very largely into the construction of the works for 
t'otli tramways and electric supply undertakings. In the case of tramways, 
steel is used not only for the rails but also for the overhead line equipment 
and for the trucks and frames of the ears. 

As to the electric supply undertakings, I have to point out that, in 
addition to the steel \jsed for engines, boilers and electrical machinery, the 
tendency in these days is to provide steel buildings also and, in a modern 
power station, steel is coming more and more into use in connection with 
chimneys, flues, forced draught arrangements, coal and water storage and 
handling. Modern condensing plant, requiring as it does very large quanti¬ 
ties of cooling water, calls for the use of steel pipes of large diameter and 
often of considerable length. 

A great part of the steel work above referred to is of very special con¬ 
struction, It is designed in conjunction with the design of the generating 
plant and it cannot readily he constructed in India. 

In the distribution of electricity, the use of steel poles is a large item in 
the cost of the mains. 

My Committee fully realise that their undertakings already receive pre¬ 
ferential treatment as, for instance, in the duty on prime movers and high 
pressure apparatus. They respectfully suggest that, if any increase be made 
in the tariff on steel, they should receive a like preference in regard to their 
imports of that material. 

My Committee feel sure that the authorities in India fully realise the 
importance of a cheap supply of electricity for power purposes in connection 
with the encouragement of industrial enterprise in India. 


No. 59. 

The Indian Galvanizing Co., Ltd. 

Written Statement, dated 28th January 192i. 

From the trend of certain evidence as reported to have been given to the 
Committee, it would appear that a discrimination may be urged between the 
rates of duty leviable on plain ungalvaniKed r.iaterinl and the same products 
galvanized. 

It is recognised that the imports of galva.Tzed sheets into India form a 
large proportion of the total steel imports and that .as the Indian steel industry 
does not apparently contemplate the mnuufactnre of this material in the near 
future, no benefit' to the industry would result from the increase of import 
duties on such sheets. 

If, however, the duties on black sheets arc advanced while those on galva¬ 
nized sheets remain unaltered, the effect will be to severely handicap this Com¬ 
pany’s activities with the probable result that it will he unahlo to continue its 
existence. As a new industry which given fair play fully expects to he able to 
make good without asking for high protective duties, we feel that we have every 
justification in urging that any enhancement in duties brought into force in 
order to assist certain Industries should be arranged so as not to injure others, 
even if the latter may be considered ''clativoly small and unimpoi taut. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out, that for shiphuilding, ship repair 
work of any description and in certain other contingencies, a galvanizing plant 
is essential to engineering concerns, but that no galvanizing company in this 
country could possibly maintain itself in the limited amount of such wofk 
offering, Hence for successful operation, any galvanizing concern in this 
country must aIsS m.anufacture galvanized articles, to whicli aspect we would 
now draw particular attention. 
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It is well known that galvanized axticles to be regarded as a fii’st class pro- 
•duct comparable with imi^orted articles must be first manufactured and gal¬ 
vanized subsequently, hence the raw product must be black ungalvanized 
material which is generally in the form of sheets. 

For first class articles of this description there are important demands for 
Government, the Railways and leading industries, but at the same time there 
is a big business done in the bazaars by making articles out of imported galva¬ 
nized sheets. These, in view of the fact that the galvanizing of such sheets 
is very light and that all other parts of the article, except tliose made from 
sheet, remain ungalvanized, arc considerably cheaper to manufacture, and 
where price is the only consideration are purchased. 

lienee it is evident that any increase in duties on black sheets as compared 
to galvanized sheets will render the cost of a correctly galvanized article still 
higher in comparison with the bazaar mads makeshift, and render it thereby 
increasingly difficult for galvanizing companies io work at a profit. 

Wo therefore have to record a strong and emphatic protest should any such 
discriminatory change in duties between black and galvanized sheets be con¬ 
templated. 


No. 60, 

Hepreseniaiion from the Bvrmah Ghamber of Commerce, dated 1st September 

1923. 

Your letter No. 36, dated .July 17th, 1923, with enclosure, has had the 
very careful attention of the various Sub-Committees and the General Com¬ 
mittee of this Chamber, and T am now directed strongly to oppose the sugges- 
tion that special protection be given to the steel industry in ilndia, as, in 
the considered opinion of this Chamber, such protection would be a. retro¬ 
grade step, which might possibly be helpful to an individual steel company, 
but would prove extremely harmful to the country as a whole by unneces¬ 
sarily but considerably forcing up the price of articles in very general use 
and urgently needed for the development of the country, it,s railways, ship- 
ping, public works, mills, factories and industries. 

2. In the first place, too much stress cannot^be laid on the all-important 
fact that India possesses unique ore deposits, both in quantity and quality, 
with most convenient supplies of suitable coal within easy reach. While thus 
so generously favoured by Nature, the possibilities of the iron and steel indus¬ 
try in India gain additional and enormous strength owing to the distance of 
the country from exteiuial sources of supply, so that freight, insurance charges 
and a ten per cent. Customs duty already constitute extensive and valuable 
protection; and any further increase would go far towards ruining the pros¬ 
pects of an industrial India. 

3, As a matter of fact, it would not be a difficult task to advance cogent 
reasons in favour of a reduction of the Customs duty now levied, for the 
output of steel in India is at present confined to a very limited range of p.'O- 
ducts, and the possibilities of expan.sion must, for .an indefinite period ahead, 
be very seriously prejudiced by the nature of the labour supply. 

♦ 

,4. Cheap steel is. essential for railways, tramways, shipbuilding, agricul 
tiiral implements and most other public and private utilities. Failing a 
cheap supply, costs must increase all round, and the commercial and indus¬ 
trial development of the country cannot fail to he severely retarded, 

5. But whatever the view that may he taken with regard to India’s ulti¬ 
mate interests, I am to lay special stress on the fact that protection of the 
steel industry would be entirely unjustifiable in respect of Burma, as this 
Province has as yet no facilities for steel manufacture, and, owing to her 
•extremely backward state, is far more urgently in need ot a cheap S’lpplv 
of steel manufactures than any Presidency or Province in India. 

G 2 
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6. For these reasons I am to protest emphatically against the proposal to- 
pamper the Indian steel industry, which, in this Chamber’s opinion, is- 
already more than sufficiently protected by the duties levied for revenue 
purposes; but, if the industry is to be specially favoured with extra protec¬ 
tion that can only react perniciously on the best interests of India, I am to- 
urge that Burma be excluded from the scheme owing to her highly undeve¬ 
loped condition, and the fact of her dista;jce from Indian steel producing; 
centres. 


Further representation from- the Bttrma Chamber of Commerce, datid 29th 

September 1928. 

With further reference to my letter of September 1st, 1923, I am now- 
directed to address you on the subject of the evidence which, as reported in 
the Press, was put before the Tariff Board by the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, at Jamshedpur, on August 28th, 1923. 

2. According to the reports the Company suggested the imposition of a 
45 per cent, protective duty on tinplate and black plate while urging free- 
importation of certain raw materials required by them, and it appears from 
the evidence quoted as to their production and the size of the Indian demand 
that, if this request were acceded to, the bulk of the users of tinplates would 
be compelled to purchase their requirements at' 46 per cent, over normal 
cost. 

3. In the opinion of my Committee this affords another instance in nhich 
a protective duty for the benefit of a small group must inevitably have a 
most undesirable and far-reaching effect on the people as a whole. It is in 
the manufacture of containers for Kerosene Oil and Petrol that tinplates are 
mostl.v used, and any increase in their price must be expected to be reflected 
in an appi>eeiable rise in the retail price of kerosene to the consumer. As 
it is generally accepted that kerosene is a necessary article of life, it is the 
poorest classes in particular who will ultimately be the sufferers. 

4. The circumstances attending the e.stablishment and constitution of the 
Company seem to show that, in spite of the known adverse conditions, it was 
decided to persevere with it as a normal commercial risk; and there are 
consequently no good grounds for asking the public to bear any consequences 
of non-success. 

5. For these reasons I am to re-affirm in this case the views jrhich are 
applicable and already expressed to you in my letter of September 1st, 1923. 


Further representation from the Burma Chamber of Commerce, dated ISth 

November 1923. 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thanks, the pamphlets advised in 
your letter No. 473, dated October 27th, 1923; and, in reply, to state that 
this Chamber sees no reason to modify its opinions already expressed in- 
reference to the undesirability of hampering the progress of India by th& 
imposition of a protective duty on steel. 

2. It appears to my Committee to be obvious that the present position of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, is largely due to prodigal expem 
diture and to heavy capital cost of extensions and additions in post-war 
years; and it seems to be wrong to penalise all consumers of steel and iron 
in India and Burma for the xjuipose of bolstering up the position into which- 
this Comf)a.ny has permitted itself to drift. 

3. The evidence given before your Board shows clearly the enormous 
advantages the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, enjoy in their almost 
inexhaustible supplies of high grade ores and fairly good fuel. In addition, 
they have the firoteotion accorded by the present substantial import duties- 
on steel and steel goods, as well as long distance ocean freight. 
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4. Apart from the development of India, which requires steel and steel 
®oods in large quantities, a number of industries using steel have sprung up; 
and all of them will he severely handicapped, if not killed, by a heavy in¬ 
crease in the cost of steel. To meet this potential situation, heavy protec¬ 
tive tariffs are proposed all round, but this course will increase cost to the 
consumer, and it need hardly be pointed out that the deplorable condition 
of the world’s trade to-day is largely due to high prices. When goods are 
high in price, consumers either curtail their requirements or go without; and 
this state of affairs in a countiy where development is greatly needed can 
only have the effect of retarding progress. 

5. If notwithstanding the arguments against, a decision should be reached 
in favour of protection of the steel industry—a decision which could pre¬ 
sumably not be taken except in anticipation of benefit to the country as a 
whole,—then the country as a whole should pay the cost and protection should 
take the form of bounties on material produced, thus cheapening the cost of 
indigenous steel, and at the same time obviating the stifling of competition. 
En the opinion of this Chamber, bounties instituted for a number of years, 
and diminishing in the rate per unit as time goes on, will lead to greater 
efficiency than protective import duties. 

6. As far as Burma is concerned, protective duties would place her at a 
great disadvantage owing to her geographical position; whilst a bounty 
scheme would affect her very little, even though, as long as she remains a 
Province of India, she would have to contribute towards the cost of th^ 
bounties. 

7. For these several reasons, and those previously expressed to you, this 
Chamber remains emphatically opposed to the protection of steel industry by 
means of increased import duties, or even by bounties, if it can be avoided. 


No. 61. 

Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Written Statement, dated 8th September 19S3. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 36, dated 17th 
July, enclosing a Press Communique No. 35 on the subject of the protection 
of the steel industry in India. 

My Chamber does not propose to offer witnesses for oral examination 
but instructs me to submit to you a statement of some of its views in the 
above connection. 

These are as follows; — 

(1) That protection to the steel industry through the impcsition of tariffs 
must directly increase relatively the cost to the consumer of all forms of 
steel which it is proposed to protect. 

As we believe that manufacture in India comprises only a small fraction 
of the consumption in India the effect at present would be to penalize 
practically every user of steel for the benefit of the producers of a,compara¬ 
tively small proportion. 

(2) When it is borne in mind that steel, in one form or another, is a 
factor in almost every industry in the country, as also in Agriculture, it 
will be seen that the proposal is to handicap India’s industries and Agri¬ 
cultural development. 

The handicap would, in some oases, be in the form of increased capital 
expenditure (which carries with it increased depreciation charges) with its 
corollary of direct increased working costs. 
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(3) We are, therefore, strongly opposed to any tariff enhancement at 
(the present moment. 

(4) A less dangerous form of protection would, in our opinion, be by 
means of a bounty, the incidence of this being equally borne by all classes 
of the community. 

(5) Whether protection of steel is by means of tariffs on'all competitive 
material or by moans of bounties its possible danger to the allied industries 
cannot be too strongly urged. 

We refer to the possibility of a measure of the Government support being 
utilised in price concessions to favoured manufactui'ing concerns to enable 
them to overcome their rivals. 

Unfair concession of this nature though affecting but few at first would 
gradually resolve itself into the formation of a powerful ' ring ” which, in. 
due course, would be in a position to control the prices of manufactured 
steel. 

If any additional form of protection is contemplated it is our view that 
adequate steps must be taken to ensure first that established industries will 
not be adversely affected and that the protection is of such a degree that 
it will be outside the bounds of possibility to pass on any part of it to a 
favoured few. 

(6) This Chamber is not averse to assistance of a temporary nature being 
granted to new industries provided the evidence obtainable justifies the 
belief that such industries will, if efficiently conducted, become self-support¬ 
ing within a reasonable period of time. But they take the view that a limit 
of time for such protection should be definitely declared when it is gi'anted; 
and adhered to, in order that the public may be under no misapprehensions 
in this" respect when called upon to support such enterprises. 

(7) If protection is to be granted in any form whatsoever it appears to- 
be most necessary that such assistance should be dependent upon the pro¬ 
duction of steel of a quality comparable with that against which protection 
is sought; and we would advocate no assistance.whatever unless this is made 
conditional. 

We consider that definite standards of quality should be laid down and 
that the ratio of the protection should be fixed accordingly and that there 
should be no qualification for assistance for any of the production below 
those standards. 


No. 62. 


The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Written Statement, dated Z^nd November 19Z3. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 473, dated 27th 
October, 1923, and its enclosures, and in reply to inform you that this 
Chamber as a body considers that a free trade policy is in the best interests 
of India, and it is, therefore, opposed on principle to the protection of any 
industry or industries. 


No. 63. 


Bepresentation from the Zipper India Chamber of Commerce, dated 15th 

January 1924,. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 473 of the 27th October 1923 for¬ 
warding copies of certain representations made to and evidence given before 
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the Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and Steel Company when olaimins protec¬ 
tion for the steel industry. 

You are good enough to state that if the Chamber desires to put forward 
any expression of its views the Board will be glad to receive if. 

I regret that it has not been possible to give earlier expression to the 
views entertained by this Chamber. Since, however, the Committee of the 
Chamber would not in any case have been in a position to offer oral evidence 
in support of their views they trust that the statement hereinafter contained 
will still be accepted as a record of the opinion held by the Members of this 
Chamber. This may be summarised by stating that while supporting tho 
view that the steel industry in India does need protection by means of a 
tariff, the Chamber cannot and does not agree that a duty of 33| per cent., 
as has been proposed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, is either neces¬ 
sary or advisable. j ' 

When giving evidence before the Fiscal Commission in December 1921 
Mr. T. Gavin Jones, the President of the Chamber, gave it as his personal 
view that a duty of seven half per cent, should be imposed on imported iron 
and steel. Mr. Gavin Jones’ evidence followed on the evidence given by him 
and other representatives officially on behalf of the Chamber and in which, 
without entering into details, the Chamber stated that protection should be 
afforded for the manufacture, in the country, of articles in the production 
of which India should be indepei^ent. It may be taken that the Chamber 
considers that steel is one of these articles. 

It is believed that a tariff on the present scale of 10 per cent., or even 
slightly in advance of the present scale, should afford sufficient protection, 
but if it be shown that the difficulties attending the manufacture of bteel 
under present conditions are really such that the present tariff is inadequate 
for proiiective purposes, then such additional protection as may be proved I* 
he necessary might be provided by moans of a Government bounty. 

The Committee of the Chamber desire to enter an emphatic protest against 
the proposal to raise the duty on imported steel to 33J per cent. 

They agree without reserve with the other Chambers of Commerce, Mem¬ 
bers of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the 
opinion stated in the resolution adopted last December by that body that so 
high a duty would impose an intolerah’le burden on other industries, and 
indirectly on the public generallj'. 


No. 64. 

The Punjab Trades Association. 

Written Statement, dated the 27th July 1923. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your lett.,r No. 36, dated the 
17th instant, forwarding copy of a press communique regarding the proposed 
extension of protection to the manufacture of steel in India. 

2. In reply I have been directed to say that on general line.s my ,4ssocia- 
tion protests against Government protecting Tndian industries to the ultimate 
exolusioii of home industries. I am in this connection to say that the 
members of this Association handle imported goods and there are many 
of them who find themselves unable to handle many lines which were staple 
imports in the past owing to the fiscal policy of the Government in protecting 
the indigenous product by a prohibitive tariff on the imported product. 
Before the war it was the definite policy of Government to use this country 
8S a producer of raw materials for our manufactures in Great Britain and 
Eiirope generally and which were later exported as the finished article to 
this country. Times have changed and to-day the adva'hoed Indian is cla¬ 
mouring for protection so that the raw material produced in this countfy- 
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may be'^etained in the country and manufactured here with Indian labour 
and Indian capital in other words “ Swadeshi.” My Committee admit that 
no one can take exception to the very natural aspirations of the industrial 
leaders of this country if they backed their aspirations with their pei-sonal 
technical skill, knowledge and endeavour to inaugurate and carry on to a 
successful issue and maintain the same against all comers the industries 
which nature has placed at their doors in the shape of raw materials and 
cheap labour. But they are not prepared to do this and what they want 
is protection, not that they may serve their own people better than they 
are now served with the imported article, but so that they may place their 
goods on the market at a fractional percentage below the price it is possible 
for the British manufactured article to be imported. With cheap labour raw 
material on the spot and protection thrown in does it not, my Association 
observe, point to high profits at the expense of the consumer they so loudly 
claim to protect? 

3, There are, I am to add, a very few members of this Association who 
do not find some branch of their businesses, some article they were able to 
import and sell at a profit graduallj' disappearing from their stocks owing 
to the Indian manufactured article being placed bn the market to sell to 
the public at the approximate coat in London to the impoiter, clue of 
course to the fact that the Indian manufacturer is able with cheap labour 
and raw material ready at his hand to undersell the British manufactured 
article, and he undersells at a figure whith is based on the price of the 
imported article, not on his own initial nett cost. This being so, should he 
have protection? My Association accepts the position that India is cla¬ 
mouring to be as self-contained as po.ssible, and there can be no objection 
to this, but should she not build up her own industries by her own efiorts 
and not ask to be ” spoon-fed ”? 

British industries and manufactures have, I am to say, been b\iilt up to 
their present state of perfection in a free trade country and have so far 
been able to place their goods in the markets of the world (in nearly all of 
which there is a protective or fiscal tarifl) at competitive rates. This being 
ec why, my Association contend should not India do the same. 


No. 65. 

Representation from the Marwari Association, Calcutta, dated 20th November 

1923. 

The attention of the Oominittee of the Marwari Association has been 
drawn to an Associated Press telegram containing a summary of the views of 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce on the question of the protection of steel 
industry in India. The Chamber expresses itself as strongly opposed to the 
extension of protefition on the gronnd that it would unnecessarily force up 
prices of articles in general use and urgently needed for the development of 
the country, its railways, shipping, public works, mills, factories and indus¬ 
tries and would prove extremely harmful to the country. My Committee 
consider these arguments as entirely fallacious and desire me therefore to 
address you on the subject. 

Prices of all articles have naturally shown a downward tendency since 
gome time past but the fall which the price of steel has undergone is more 
than could have been expected and cannot be regarded as a matter of course. 
It is common knowledge that during the war, when the Government of India 
controlled the prices of Indian steel, the foreign manufacturers made enor¬ 
mous profits and accumulated large reserves. Following the usual tactics 
of cutting down prices to extremely low levels, even below the cost of produc¬ 
tion if necessary, to strangle a weak or new rival, the foreign manufacturers 
are now dumping their output on the Indian market on the strength of their 
war time reserves and the object is obvious. If the foreign manufacturers 
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«acceed in their object, prices will soon again rise high to the serious dis¬ 
advantage of consumers. In the best interests of the consumers therefore it 
is urgently necessary that the steel industry of the country should be pro¬ 
tected from foreign attack. 

In the opinion of my Committee, there is no reason to apprehend any 
heavy rise in the prices of steel as the result of a protective tariff. The 
immediate effect is rather likely to be to prevent the fall of prices below the 
cost of production in this country, and even if there be any actual rise in 
price, it will not be such as to affect .the consumers seriously who paid 
extremely high prices only a few years back. The Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany have been supplying large quantities of rails to the railways of the 
country at prices much below those quoted by foreign manufacturers to the 
great economic benefit of the country. Apart from the saving to the coun¬ 
try which re.sulted from purchase of steel from this company during the war, 
the economic gain to the country from the establishment of this industry 
during the nine j'ears ending in 1921 amounted to not less than 14 crores in 
employment, wages, taxes, freight, etc., and the actual saving in money 
amounted to more than 7 crores. Further development of the industry, 
either by the establishment of new works or the extension of existing ones 
will lead not only to further employment of the large number of unemployed 
in the country but will necessarily result in the saving of several crores of 
rupees annually to the country a.s a whole. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the benefit of sucli saving will filter down to even ..aose who as consumers 
may have to pay higher prices. 

It can he safely anticipated that protection of the industry will resmt in 
its large developnsent and growth in the country and the internal competi¬ 
tion will also naturally have a lowering effect on prices. Any rise that may 
take place now can only be temporary but will result in much future pros¬ 
perity. Besides, the apprehensions regarding consumers can be reduced to 
a minimum by the grant of protection on a sliding scale to be gradually 
reduced at the end of every five years, so that after 20 years protection may 
be completely withdrawn. ' My Committee are fully in agreement with this 
view but they would recommend that the amount of duty realised be given 
to the industry by way of bounty. 

My Committee feel that the necessity and urgency of giving protection to 
the steel industry cannot be overstated or too strongly urged. It is an 
essential industry and the country possesses all the natural advantages for its 
production, such as an abundant supply of raw materials and labour and an 
•extensive market for the finished prod<ict. A large quantity of raw mate¬ 
rials necessary for the manufacture of steel goes out to foreign countries to 
return to the country in the shape of steel or steel articles which means enor- 
‘mou.s economic los.s to the country. The development of the industry is 
■essential for purposes of national defence also and for these reasons the 
Indian Fiscal Commission commended it to the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. In the opinion of my Committee the extension of protection to this 
key industrv will be quite in keeping with the principle of protection with 
.discriminatmn and they hope that the Tariff Board will recommend its pro- 
■.tection. 


No. 66. 


The Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association. 

Writien Statement, dated the 29th December 1926. 

In the statement issued by you oo the press on the 17th July you invite 
from persons interested in the steel industry or the industries dependent on 
the use of steel a full statenmet of their views. 

Many members of this Association and their oliSnts are directly or 
indirectly interested in the iron and steel iaduetry and I am, therefore, 
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asked by my Board to place the following statement of their views before 
the Tariff Board for their consideration. 

It is on the following groimds that my Board recommends protection by 
tariff. 

The iron and steel industry is a truly national asset of every country 
where it can be brought into existence and fostered to its full natural 
growth. 

It has been indisputably shewn that the principal raw materials are to 
be found in the country Itself in ample quantities for decades to come. 

It is agreed on all hands that every progressive country should strive to 
become economically independent and the placing of the iron and steel 
industry in a safe and sound position by due tarill protection would be the 
first step in helping India to be ultimately self-supporting. 

It is precisely on this plan of tariff protection that all most progressive 
industrial countries like Germany, Australia, the United States of America, 
and Japan have progressed with their industries and built them up as sub¬ 
stantial National assets in face of all opposition that each country must have 
met in its turn, and it is a well-knowii fact that all the self-governing. 
Dominions of the British Empire also have adopted the same policy. 

There is absolutely no convincing reason why the same beneficial policy 
ehould not be adopted for the ultimate national good of this country. 

That the iron and steel industry is a national asset of the first importance 
and of greatest value to India has been amply made clear during the last 
great war and openly acknowledged with all possible emphasis by all autho¬ 
rities from the Viceroy downwards, and tho Fiscal Commission has also 
unanimously recognised that it is an essential industry for national defence. 

Apart from the necessity to-this country of a well (l0V(5loped iron and 
steel industry in the two matters of defence and of communications, such 
an industry gives rise to many subsidiary industries in the utilisation of its 
various bye-products and they in turn lead to the creation of other indus¬ 
tries to provide for the economic use of their products and bye-products. 
Furthermore the railway and industrial and other requirements of-this country 
are bound to grow as the country develops and will require larger and larger 
quantities of iron and steel. 

As pre-eminently representing a very large body of investors, my .Board 
wishes to specially emphasise the following point. Influenced by the reason¬ 
ably profitable state of the iron and steel industry during the years of the 
war,^ and having no reasonable anticipation of unfair and irresistible com¬ 
petition in future by heavy dumpings from foreign manufactmers, Indian 
investors have placed immense sums in the iron and steel industry and 
my Board is convinced that if steps are not immediately taken to see that 
the industry is able to earn a reasonable profit on tlie immense amount of 
capital sunk in it, it will be a veritable disaster and a disaster not only to 
the present unfortunate investors but to the country in general, because Indian 
capital is proverbially shy and has only during the last few years learned 
to come out of its shell; and if anything happens to the many oroi’es of 
rupees sunk in this industry, Indian capital will once more withdraw from 
the field of indu.strial investment and the development of the country will 
receive a setback from which it may not recover for decades together. 

Though there will no doubt be a rise in value of iron and steel upon the 
introduction of a tariff wall, my Board is firrnly of opinion that it is .a 
temporary difficulty of comparatively minor importance which must inevit¬ 
ably be borne for the greater and more permanent good of the country as a 
whole exactly as has been done by all the progressive countries referred 
to above. 

It is also to be borne in mind that by the introduction of the tariff pro¬ 
tection, the iron and steel industry in India will receive a great impetus- 
resulting in many o4her concerns coming into existence and this in itself 
will create a healthy internal competition tending to keep prices at reasonable- 
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levels and there is absolutely no ground to apprehend a monopoly of any 
description, as there are already several companies in the field and more are 
sure to follow if a suitable tariff is adopted. 

If India becomes self-supporting in the matter of its iron and steel 
requirements, this country will have saved annually several crores of rupees 
which would materially help to reduce our public debt. 

My Board has very carefully followed the trend of the entire evidence 
so far placed before your Board, and they find that the only opposition 
to protection by tariff has come from those connected directly or indirectly 
with imported iron and steel and its manufactures. Self-interest naturally 
rules supreme with them and in that Kght it is their business to make present 
and temporary difficulties and losses loom large before the eyes of your Board, 
yet even none of them has made bold to declare that the introduction of a 
protective tariff would not be for the ultimate great good of this country, 
and the weight of the whole world’s experience is against such a dictum. 

My Board cannot sufficiently emphasise the fact that it is pre-eminently, 
nay solely, an Indian question in the interests of India to be considered from an 
Indian standpoint by your Board which has been appointed by the Indian 
Government and to be decided upon by the Indian Legislature; and thus 
viewed there can be but one answer, viz., the erection of a sufficiently yet 
reasonably strong protection tariff wall to run for a sufficient number of 
years on a downward graded scale of percentage. 

My Board wishes to clearly point out to your Board the very great 
urgency of having such tariff protection introduced at the earliest possible 
moment in view of saving the industry from i.he unbearably serious losses 
that are daily accruing by reason of the very heavy dumpings of iron and- 
steel now going on from foreign manufacturers. In the opinion of my Board 
this is a process which if allowed to run ad lib is bound to help foreign 
manufacturers and cut against the vital interests of this country in a twofold 
manner. When world trade is bad and most doors reasonably shut by tariff 
protection, foreign manufacturers would, resort, as they now do, to heavy 
dumping on our free and open shores to enable them to keep their works 
running even though at some loss, yet at the same time stifling and exter¬ 
minating the local industries by such unfair and irresistible competition; 
and then with a revival in trade' having India, bereft of its own industries, 
again at their abject mercy to be milohed oh their requirements for years 
and years to come. • 

In consideration of all the above grounds deciding in favour of protection 
by tariff, the next question would be w'hat should be the rate. My Board 
understands that the Tata Iron and Steel Company consider 33i per cent, 
necessary. While the members of the Tariff Board will undoubtedly be best 
able to gauge the figure required, my Board would like to say that the- 
figure should be such as to permit of an yield of about 10 per cent, on the 
capital invested, this figure being, by no means too high for an investment 
of this nature, particularly in India where the average rate of interest is 
much higher than in Western countries. 

_My Board hopes that the members of the Tariff Board will give due 
weight to the various considerations mentioned above and will see their 
way to make recommendations that will lead to a great development of the 
iron and steel and cognate industries in this oountrv. 


No. 67. 


Calcutta Trades Association. 

Written Statement, dated ^Sth December 1923. 

I have the honour by direction of the Committee sf the Calcutta Trades 
Association to addi'ess you in connection with the question of the proposed 



protection to the steel industry as affecting those members of this Associa¬ 
tion interested in the Steel Trade. 

Although this Association has not been asked officially to express its 
opinion on this important subject, my Committee strongly disapproves of 
the suggestion of granting special protection to the steel industry in India, 
as in their opinion such protection would be a retrograde step, as, while it 
may possibly be helpful to an individual steel Company, it would, it is felt, 
be extremely harmful to the country as a whole, in so far as it would tend to 
unnecessarily force up the prices of articles in general use and needful for the 
development of Railways, Shipping, Public Works, Mills, Factories and 
Industries in general. 

In view of the above, I am directed by my Committee to state that this 
Association is strongly opposed to the proposed protective duty on steel, and 
it is hoped that this letter will receive the earnest consideration of your 
Board, as being the considered opinion of those members of this Association 
most intimately connected with, and interested in, this particular trade. 


Field operation and maintenance. 


Paragraph 1 (b). Fart 7.—It is practically impossible to answer this ques¬ 
tion in general terms in the form it is given. No two fields are alike nor 
are conditions similar. 

It is, therefore, only possible to take typical cases from our own experi¬ 
ence which may differ considerably from that of another concern, working 
under different conditions. Having assumed previously that a field of five 
wells has been, established by a capital expenditure of Bs. 10 lakhs in order 
to carry on verk from this point as a commercial proposition wells must be 
kept in repair and deepened, oil must be won and stored, and further develop¬ 
ment must continue. In the costs in the first statement the initial depth of 
a well was taken as 2,000 feet and it is now assumed that they must he 
deepened to 3,500 feet to reach deeper oil strata. 

It is assumed that there is a hypothetical amount of Rs. 10 lakhs to be 
used for continued exploration, maintenance and production, which amount 
is exceeded in our own case. We find that practically 62 per cent, of the 
hypothetical Rs. 10 lakhs is expended on steel materials thus: — 


.Stedl Casing, 

Rig materials, 
tanks, 

Pump Tubing, rods, etc.. 
Repairs parts. 


^ Total. V aluc. 

I Rs. 6,15,000 or 61-5 per cent. 

J 


W. 1. pipe lines have not been included as the quantity used is very variable. 
Neither is there any allowance for additional tools, machines or electrical 
appliances, which might amount to a further Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Part II. liefinery Maintenance .—The cost of maintenance and repairs in 
a refinery is liable to vary considerably. The iron and steel material 
consists chiefly of mild steel plates, rolled steel beams and bars, W. I. pipes, 
C. I. and steel valves. 


An average figure cannot readily be given but a fairly representative 
recent year shews that out of the total annual cost of maintenance of the 
refinery, the above materials accounted for practically 30 per cent., which is 
a sufficiently near estimate. 

Paragraph 3 .—In the preceding paragraphs the costed items enumerated 
all occur in the Tariff Schedule under “Iron and Steel,” and do not come 
under the heading ” Machinery.” It is found that 41 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on steel material in field operations is due to the one item 
steel casing. The schedules are based upon a supposed expenditure of Rs. If 
lakhs in each case and* refer to the long established standard methods of weL 
drilling. They do not necessarily bear a very definite relation to the actual 
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expenditure by an oil company in any one year. Thus, owing to the very 
recent introduction into Burma of a different system of well drilling the pro¬ 
portion of steel casing and piping is much increased. We find that recently 
our imported casing, with its accessoiies, bears the proportion of 2,300 tons 
(approximate value Rs. 8 lakhs) to about 60 tons of other “iron and steel” 
material. This casing can only be obtained from the United States, 

Paragraph 5.—With regard to steel material manufactured or purchased 
in India, we have had no direct dealings with the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. Steel and steel articles have been purchased from English firms in 
India but no Government certificate of quality was furnished. While much 
of this was very probably of English origin some was manufactured in India 
and was regarded by our engineers as lacking the quality and finish and 
capacity to stand wear of the directly imported material. 

We trust what we have written will make clear to your Board what a 
large item of expenditure Steel is to a Company such as ours, averaging, 
some 50 per cent, of the whole outlay on materials and stores. We have- 
pointed out that very much of this material must be obtained from the 
United States where its production is a highly specialised industry. Besides- 
the spjecial technique and skill required, the capital involved for the plant 
for its manufacture is extremely heavy and the local demand would not seem 
to warrant such expenditure by an Indian concern. Hence our view is that, 
an increase in the tariff would injure our business .as oil pi-oducers in order 
to provide a monopoly for a concern which does not and cannot supply our 
indispensable needs 


No. 68. 

Mr. Narendra Nath Nundy and others. 

Written Statement, dated 1st October 19SS. 

We, the undersigned importers and dealers in iron and steel at Calcutta- 
lay the following for consideration by your Board; — 

(а) That we are surprised and much alarmed at the proposed enhancement of 
duty on iron and steel from 10 to 33J per cent. 

(б) That only last year the tariff rate on these goods has been enhanced' 
from 2| to lO per cent, thereby greatly enhancing the cost price of the goods. 

(c) That iron -was substituted in place of timber in building materials on 
account of cheapness. 

(d) The price in sterling of imported steel is already double that of pre-war 
days and the duty has recently been enhanced by four times. Consequently, 
demand from consumers has abnormally fallen and the total quantity of steel 
imported at present annually represents only an insignificant part in com¬ 
parison with pre-war days. 

(«) That any further increase in value or the tariff rate would paralyse the 
import of this class of materials as demand from consumers would vanish and 
make them unsaleable. 

(/) That if tho proposed revision of the tariff rate is for the protection of 
Indian industries, we are of opinion that the present enhanced value and the 
existing high tariff rate is enough protection for the Indian manufacturers to 
compete with. 

(g) That in addition to extra charges enumerated in paragraph (/) the 
cost price of the imported steel includes freight w'hioh is about 30 per cent, 
of the original value of the goods, the insurance foes, the banks’ interest and 
the shippers’ commission. 

(ft) That the foreign exporters of steel are able to meet competition in spite 
of the many items of extra charges enumerated in paragraphs (/) and (g). 

(i) That there is only one steel works in India, The Tata Iron Works. 
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Limited, and the production is not sufficient for the consumption of even a few 
months in a year. Idoreover, sheets, plates and some other sections of steel 
are not manufactured in the Indian works. 

O') That if imposition of protective duty is deemed necessary in order to 
enable the Indian works to compete with foreign manufacturers, we infer the 
price of the Indian steel would he much higher than at present and we do not 
understand how the consumers will bear the additional burden in these days 
when the world is crying aloud for economy. 

(/c) That if the proposed enhancement of tariff rate is intended for increase 
of revenue, we are of opinion that the revenue will fall abnormally instead of 
increasing. 

(l) That, we fear, the imposition of the proposed enhanced tariff rate would 
ruin our iron and steel business altogether and the consumers failing to get 
cheap supply of iron and steel, will meet, so far as possible, their demands in 
timber and other materials. 

(m) That from the import tarifi lists it will appear that the scope of iron 
and steel business is a big one, next only to piece-goods; and many thousands 
of men employed in this business will bo sorely affected if the tarifi rate is 
enhanced which means ruin to this business altogether. 

(») That, apart from other considerations, we fear that if by artificial means 
the import of foreign steel is stopped or heavily curtailed, the foreign countries 
in their turn may refuse to import Indian jute, gunnies and other products 
to their country which will tell heavily on those trades and thereby making 
millions of Indian labourers unemployed, thereby creating chaos and confusion 
in this country, as in many countries of the West. 

(o) That we request that in view of the above facts, the tariff rate should 
not be enhanced, if not reduced. 

(p) That in the year 1920 we had placed many orders for iron and steel 
at topmost prices as Government had then been selling reverse Council Bills 
thereby reducing the value of the sterling at Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 8-8, in place of the 
present value of about Rs. 16. But all on a sudden Government stopped selling 
those Bills before goods had arrived and heavy slump in exchange took place 
and ruinous losses accrued. The disaster resulting from the heavy slump in 
exchange was referred to in detail by Sir A. Murray, President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, at the Associated Chamber of Commerce in 1921, at 
which His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India was present. 
So that we may not have to .share the same fate on this occasion we request 
the favour that we may be informed at an early date whether it is the inten¬ 
tion of Government to increase the tariff rate before the beginning of the 
next financial year as in that case we shall have to refrain from putting 
further orders abroad. 

(q) That, if foreign competition is made to disappear, this vast business 
will fall into the hands of a limited few and there is the danger of profiteering 
which will tell heavily on the consumers. 

(t) In conclusion, if our opinion and prayer be ignored for giving protection 
to the industries of this country, we are of opinion that the same protection 
be extended to cotton and other trades of this country and also the imported 
machinerios. 


Messrs. Ishan Chandra Chatterjee & Son. 

Written Statement, dated 1st October 193S. 

Recently, we have come across the information that, owing to Tata Iron 
Factory’s application for the increase of duty, the Government is pleased to 
appoint a committee to enquire into the matter. We beg to put the follow¬ 
ing few lines before j^u, as importers, as well as bazaar shopkeepers. India 
is a poor country and the people want cheap goods, which are sold largely. 
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The good productions of Tatas are sold about a rupee per cwt, higher than 
the Continental goods of Europe. Moreover, if the duty be lowered from 10 
per cent, to 1 or 2 per cent, the European goods may find a bumper sale m 
this country and good profits to all concerned in the trades. It is for the bad 
luck of our country that the duty on iron and steel goods has been raised 
from two annas to one rupee eight annas per cwt. with a paltry Port Com¬ 
missioners, landing charge of two annas per cwt. We pray that the committee 
will be pleased to recommend the Government to reduce the duty to pre-war 
rates and accept the hearty thanks from the traders and poor people of 
this country. 


Messrs. Indu Bhusan Dutt & Co. and others. 

Written Statement, dated 2nd October 1923. 

We, the following dealers in iron and steel, lay the following before 
your Board for consideration in connection with your report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India about the revision of the present tariff rate: — 

(а) We are surprised and much alarmed at the proposed enhancement of 
duty on iron and steel from 10 to 33J per cent. 

( б ) We hear the above is a measure proposed to be adopted at the instance 
of the Tata Iron Works, Limited, of Tatanagar, in order to protect their 
industry from foreign competition. 

(c) Iron and steel were substituted in place of timber and other materials 
on account of their cheapness. 

(d) The price in sterling of imported steel is already about double that 
of pre-war days and the tariff rate has been enhanced from to 10 per 
cent, only last year. The value of the goods ha.s consequently risen abnormally 
and the demand from the consumers has greatly fallen. 

(e) The present sterling value of iron and .steel includes freight which 
is about 30 per cent, of the original value of the goods, the insurance fees 
covering many risks of damages, lo.sses, etc., the bank’s interest and the 
shipper’s commission. Adding to these the present high tariff rate of 
10 per cent, we are of opinion that Indian industries are already sufficiently 
protected from foreign competition. 

(/) Any further increase in the tariff rate would increase the value of 
the goods and would paralyse the import of this class of materials as demand 
from consumers would heavily fall. 

(g) If the imposition of protective duty is deemed necessary in order to 
enable the Indian works to compete with foreign manufacturers the natural 
inference is that the price of Indian steel would he much higher than at 
present and w’e do not understand how the consumers will bear the addition-- 
al burden in these days when the world is crying for economy. 

(h) In this connection we would quote the recent words of the late Pre¬ 
mier of the United Kingdom, Mr. Asquith, advocating Free Trade: “Ring 
fence is harmful alike to the protected and the obstructed,’’ 

(i) If the proposed enhaneeinent is carried into effect, our iron and steel 
business will be ruined altogether as the consumers failing to get cheap 
supply, will, as far as possible, meet their demands in timber and other 
materials. 

( 3 ) The iron and steel business is an extensive one, next only to piece- 
goods, and many thousands of people emploj''ed in this bu.siness will he sorely 
affected if tariff rate is enhanced, thereby ruining our business altogether. 

(it) Apart from other considerations, we fear, that if by artificial means 
the import of foreign iron and steel is stopped or heavily curtailed, the 
foreign countries, in their turn, may stoji importing jiRe and other Indian 
products, making millions of India labourers unemployed and thereby 



creating chaos and confusion in this country as in many countries of the- 
West. 

(l) If competition is made to disappear there will be no check to heavy 
rise in prices and the iron and steel business will fall into the hands of a 
limited few dealers, 

(m) In conclusion, if our petition is rejected in order to give protection to 
the only steel works in this country, i.e.. The Tata Iron Works, Limited, we 
are of opinion that the same protection he given to cotton and other indus 
tries of this country so that the vast number falling unemployed out of the 
consequent slump in the trades shown above ina.y find employment. 


No. 69. 

A. Ramaiya, Esq., M.A., Vakil. 

Wriffen Statement. 

Protection to the Steei. Indubtbv in India. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
contained in paragraph 107 of its Report, that “ the question of protection 
to the manufacture of steel should be one of the first subjects of inquiry by 
the Tariff Board,” the Government of India have selected first the steel 
industry for investigation by the newly constituted Tariff Board, and the 
Board is now holding its inquiry and examining witnesses in that connection. 
The witnesses examined so far would seem to be mostly persons either 
actually engaged in or personally interested in advocating the cause of 
fostering the development of the industry and their views as expressed, may 
be said to point predominantly in favour of a strong protection to be given 
to the industry by means of a thirty or thirty-three per cent, import duty 
to be levied, on all foreign steel, coming into the country. From the sum¬ 
mary reports of their evidence in the newspapers, it does not, however, seem 
that the subject has been properly considered by them in all its aspects, 
particularly with reference to the effect that it will have on the general well¬ 
being of the country. In dealing with the question of protection to he given 
to any industry, it is very necessary, as pointed out by Dr. Marshall in his 
recent book, “ Money Credit and Commerce,” page 219, that inasmuch as 
those who can speak with the fullest knowledge on the technical side of 
such a question are likely to have a strong personal interest, in its securing, 
an answer that will increase the demand for their services or conduce to the 
augmentation of their own profits, arguments put forward by them should 
be scrutinised with exceptional care, even when they come from able men of 
the highest character. The object of the present article is to view the 
question briefly from the standpoint of a student of economics, and if it 
should be deemed that protection to the industry is necessary or desirable, 
to suggest the manner in which it should he given—^whether by means of an 
import duty or a bounty—having regard to the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 

The Indian Fiscal Commission make mention in their Report of three 
general conditions that must be satisfied before protection can be extended 
to any industry. First—the industry must be one possessing natural advan¬ 
tages for development—such as an abundant supply of raw material—cheap 
power, a sufficient supply of labour, or a large home market. Secondly, it 
must be one which without the help of protection i.s not likely to develop at 
all or develop so rapidly as may be desirable in the interests of the country. 
Thirdly, the industry must eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

Now we may apply these considerations to the case of the steel industry 
in India. 

Fir.^t with regard to the possession of natural advantages; so far as the 
availability of iron ore is concerned, it may be readily admitted that there 
are large deposits dT ore of good quality in various parts of the country. 
But inasmuch as most of such deposits are not found near coalfields, they 
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are not to be profitably workable at any rate until railway and other 
transport facilities are made abundantly available and cheap. At present, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa are the only provinces where iron ore is mined 
for smelting by modern methods. The reason for this is that only in these 
provinces, any sufficient supply of coal can be had, in close proximity to iron 
ores and mining facilities exist for raising the produce without digging 
far into the earth. The iron and steel industry as well as coal mining are 
thus naturally confined to these provinces. At the present time there are 
only two prominent companies which are working the iron and steel works 
in India. The Bengal Iron and Steel Company at Kulti (Bengal) in spite 
of the great and rapidly increasing demand for its products could produce 
no more than 86,680 tons of pig, and 31,775 tons of iron castings in 1920. 
In the same year and under the same favourable circumstances, and in spite 
of the encouragement given by the Government through their placing a 
large part of their orders before it, the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
Sakohi was equally powerless to produce more than 221,606 tons of pig; and 
113,222 tons of steel including rails. No statistics are available to me, with 
regard to the progress of a third company,—the Indian and Iron and Steel 
Company, floated only a few years ago with a share capital of one million 
pounds, and having its works at Asansol, a favourable situation, being 
130 miles from Calcutta and close to the Baniganj, Jherria and llarakai 
coalfields. None of these three companies would seem to have progressed so 
rapidly as might be expected at a time when, owing to the Great War, they 
had a splendid opportunity for development afforded to them, through high 
prices and keen demand for their products. 

There are various reasons for this want of development. In the first 
place the coal difficulty has been great. There is not much to be said in 
favour of either the quality or quantity of coal available in the country. 
Further the working of coal mines is subject to a special difficulty. The 
classes from which colliery labour is recruited being largely agricultural, 
coal production is adversely affected by a favourable monsoon as the culti¬ 
vator in the neighbourhood only turns to mining when his crop fails or his 
savings are exhausted. The total production of coal in India in 1920 was 
only 17,962.214 tons, as compared with the output in the United Kingdom 
in the same year which was 229,532,081 tons, nearly 13 times as much as 
Ihe Indian production. Thus the country being deficient in her coal sup¬ 
plies, an enormous quantity of coal, coke and fuel ha.s to be imported every 
year; the value of the imports for last year (1922-23) being Bs. 3,22,46,990. 
Thus the want of a sufficient supply of cheap coal i.s a serious handicap tO' 
Indian industrial development in general, and particularly to the growth, 
of the iron and steel industry. 

The importance of coal to the latter industry cannot be too much 
emphasised. A study of the progress of the industry in England and' 
America will make it perfectly clear how much both the site and growth of 
the industry are determined by this all-important factor. In the words of 
Professor Taussig, “ it was the abundant and excellent coal which formed 
the sure basis of the manufacturing industries and the permanent founda¬ 
tion of iron and steel making ” in the United States of America as well as 
in England (Taussig; “ Some aspects of the Tariff Question ” Ch. ix, p. 126). 
Again as Jevous rightly emphasises in his book on the “ Coal Question ” 
the geographical condition on which a large iron industry in any country 
must rest is the contiguity of iron and coal. Of course, by an extensive 
development of railway and other transport facilities and the utilization of 
mechanical appliances for digging, depositing, loading, unloading, etc., 
processes, the importance of this condition may he reduced to a minimum. 
In fact in the United States at every step direct manual labour is being 
avoided and huge quantities of coal and iron ore are moved and managed 
by machines and other mechanical devices at a cost astonishingly low. But 
in India such facilities are entirely wanting at the present time, and even 
H the country should henceforth advance at a very rapi^ rate, it will take 
a considerable length of time, not less than a quarter of a century in any 
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case, for the country to have any command uvc* such facilities. So that 
the available deposits of iron ore in various parts of the country must until 
then remain unworked both efficiently and economically for want of an 
abundant and cheap coal supply. 

The scope and limitation for the development of the iron and steel 
industry in India are succinctly stated by the Indian Industrial Commission 
in the following sentence in their Report (paragraph 55): “ Iron ore is found 
in many parts of the Indian continent, but the instance in which ore of 
good quality exists in suitable proximity to satisfactory coal supplies are 
not very numerous, though sufficient in all probability to warrant large 
extensions of the existing iron and steel works.’’ 

It will be seen from this that there is not much scope in this country 
for a vast extension of the steel industry like that of the giant Steel 
Corporation of the United States of America or the iron and steel works at 
Birmingham and Sheffield in England, though the existing iron and steel 
works managed by the three companies already mentioned may be developed 
■to a considerable extent. In any case if we look at the statistics of the 
■various kinds of iron and steel products imported into the country and 
■compare them with those of what the Indian companies produce, we shall 
find that the native production is but a very insignificant fraction both of 
the quantities imported and of the total quantities required by the country 
■every year. 

The following will give an idea of the value of Government imports and 
private imports of the various kinds of articles of iron and steel coming 
from foreign countries : — 

Oovernmfnt imports. 

1921.22 1922-23 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Hardware, cutlery agricultural im¬ 

plements, etc. . . . 84,70,376 69,65,471 

2. Carriages, carts and parts . . 1,09,73,457 1,09,82,910 

3; Machinery and millwork . . . 1,06,13,735 1,89,07,762 

4. Iron and steel (metal or ore) . . 74,17,154 70,15,767 

•5. Railway plant and rolling stock . 2,43,11,360 2,35,24,579 

6. Ships, boats, etc. .... 32,03,729 20,79,644 

7. Telegraphic materials . . . 46,64,377 26,50,315 

Totai, . 6,96,44,188 7,11,26,438 


Private imports. 

1921-22 

Rs. 

1. Vehicles (excluding railway materials 

hut including shipping parts) . 4,41,63,282 

2. Umbrella fittings .... 32,08,404 

3. Telegraphic materials . . , 27,06,862 

4. Railway materials .... 18,91,06,136 

5. Printing and lithographic material . 18,10,683 

6. Iron and steel— 

(i) Iron.79;73,629 

(ii) Iron or steel . . , 16,65,46,296 

(iii) Steel ..... 3,66,90,742 

7. Machinery and millwork . . . 34,25,-50,806 

8. Instruments, apparatus, appliances 

and parts. 5,14,80,621 

9. Hardware, cutlery and electroplated f 5,91,90,408 

ware. ( 16,82,295 


1922:23 


3,42,66,501 

43,43,925 

14,51,797 

11,05.80,847 

13,41,312 

62.31,613 

14,13,35,508 

3,61,67,391 

23,47,85,6.32 

3.13,40,664 

5,14,89.897 

23,14;933 


Total 


90,69,99,863 


63,56,40,020 
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It will be seen from this that India almost entirely depends for her 
fequirements of iron and steel for industrial and other uses, on her imports 
from foreign countries. Of course, it will be to her great national good if 
the steel industry in this country be developed to such an extent as to 
satisfy her own entire demand and make her independent of foreign 
■supplies. But with her present limited possibilities no such Hope can be 
entertained, even if the industry were to be stimulated by a very high 
protective tariff. In the absence of rich natural resources and facilities 
for their effective and economic utilisation, and when there is no possibility 
of the home production increasing, sufficient enough to cope with the 
country’s demand, a heavy duty levied on her imports of iron and steel 
manufactures will have merely the consequence of ,throwing an unnecessary, 
useless and permanent burden on the community in the shape of high 
■prices, and in those cases in which such manufactures go to satisfy any 
real and necessary wants of the people or advance their industrial progress, 
they will even prove positively detrimental to national interests. Those 
companies that have at present a monopoly of iron and steel production 
in India will profit a. great deal at the expense of the community, for 
which except the kindling and exploiting of a patriotic sentiment they 
will make no return. It will be admitted by all jieople that the country 
as it stands is in great need of material and moral progress in all directions. 
A rise in price of railway materials, printing, machinery mill work, tele¬ 
graphic materials, agricultural implements, electrical, etc., apparatus cannot 
but impede the progress of the country. Most of these products of iron 
and steel being needed for providing one or other of the requisites of 
■civilized existence, any heavy protective duty, nay even a slight revenue 
duty on the imports of such products cannot but be condemned as highly 
■detrimental to the well-being of the people at large. Protection by means 
of an import duty, therefore, is not to be thought of in the case of the 
iron and steel industry in India. 

But seeing that the industry is a basic industry having much national 
importance about its development, Government encouragement may be 
given for the expansion of the existing iron and steel works to their 
ijttermost capacity, both by means of direct bounties on production and 
by the offer of railway and. other transport concessions. Such bounties, 
while stimulating the development of the industry ns effectively as a pro¬ 
tective duty, will avoid the drawbacks of such duty. There will he no 

rise in price and no hindrance to the growth of other and dependant 

industries or to progress while at the same time production in the country 
will increase, induced by the supplementary profits assured by the bounties. 

The view of the Indian Fiscal Commission would also seem to be in 
favour of protection by means of bounties rather than by import duties, 
in cases like that of the steel industry. In one place, speaking of industries 
which are new or which like the steel industry are producing only a 
very small proportion of the needs of the country, they say that State 
assistance to such industries should as a rule be given in the form of 

bounties (see paragraph 102 of their Eeport). In another place dealing 

more particularly with the steel industry, they would express “ We must 
not be understood to say definitely that the production of any of these articles 
requires Government assistance or that, if Government assistance is required 
it should necessarily take the form of protective duties. On the contrary 
in the case of such industries, assistance by means of bounties or other 
devices of this nature may be found suitable either in lieu of tariff 
protection or in addition to it.” Again in a third place they point out 
that “ the best way of assisting a basic industry is by a bounty rather 
than by a protective duty. In any case the development of certain basic 
industries may be in the intere.sts of the country generally, either because 
like the iron and steel industry, they will stimulate the establishment of 
other industries dependent on them or because like some of those industries 
which have been classed as ‘ key ’ industries under the British Safe 
Guarding of Industries Act, their products are of such importance that 
.any interference with the supply—such as might arise from a cessation of 
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imports would bring other industries to a standstill. Our general view ig: 
that the decision whether protection should be given to basic industries 
should rest rather on consideration of national economics than on the 
economics of the particular industry.” Also with regard to the manu¬ 
facture of machinery in India they would suggest that protection should 
be given hjr means of bounties and not by import duties. Thus it is clear 
that the proper method of giving encouragement to the steel industry in- 
India is by means of bounties and not by import duties. 

In connection with protection, and in order to make it effective, a safe¬ 
guard will also have to be provided against a possible danger, namely 
dumping. The Tata Iron and Steel Company placed some figures before- 
ihe Indian Fiscal Commission purporting to show that British steel is 
being dumped into this country by being sold below its cost of production, 
in order that such dumping may destroy or weaken the chances of progress 
of the Indian steel industry. The Commission, however, expressed its 
opinion that the fact of such dumping was not satisfactorily established 
before them, though they themselves recogni.sed that proof thereof was 
hard to obtain. But it is submitted they had not investigated the matter 
closely, and if they had, they could not have failed to perceive that 
dumping on a large scale is being practised and is most prominent in regard 
to half finished steel products, where, while diuni>ing is ea.sily possible, 
detection is most difficult. In all cases in which such dumping is really 
calculated to destroy or impede the progress of the Indian industry, it 
may be suggested that the iinpo.sition of such an import duty ou the- 
products sought to be dumped as will be just sufficient to take away its- 
lestructive effects, may be imposed on the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board or any other specially constituted Board which would enquire and 
report as to such matters. In this connection the same procedure may be- 
adopted her© as is provided in Part TI of the Safe Guarding of Industries- 
Act for the United Kingdom (II & 12 Geo. V, Chap. 47) where on com¬ 
plaint being made to the Board of Trade, that any foreign goods competing 
with British industries, arc sold or are offered for sale in any part of the 
United Kingdom at prices below their cost of production, in their respective 
manufacturing countries, the Board refers the matter to a Committee consti¬ 
tuted for that purpose and on the report of the Committee, placed before 
and approved by a resolution of Parliament, a protective duty is levied 
on such goods, in order tliat it may not unfairly compete with or destroy 
the home industry concerned. 

So far we have dealt rvith the natural resources available and the manner 
in which protection should be given to the industry. But there are some 
general difficulties in the w.ay of the development of the industry, which 
have also to be irrovidod against if the protection that is sought to be 
given should prove effective. As the Indian Fiscal Commission themselves 
point out, “ the mere composition of protective duties, however scientifically 
contrived will not by itself produce the full industrial development which 
we desire.” Other essential conditions are a sufficient supply of skilled 
labour, technical knowledge, capital and organisation. All these four factors 
are generally deficient in almost all industries in India and their want 
has been the chief impediment to industrial advancement in the past. In- 
the iron and steel industry as well as in coal-mining a sufficient and steady 
supply of skilled labour is essential. But industrial labour in India being 
mainly recruited from the agricultural classes, is generally unskilled and’ 
as we have already noticed its supply is liable to be much affected by 
favourable monsoon conditions. Such labour has to he trained and has to 
be weaned from agriculture and attracted by the offer of more advantageous 
conditions in the industry such as high wages, good housing and sanitary 
and educational facilities. 

Closely connected with the difficulty of labour supply is the want of 
technical knowledge. In the iron and steel industry more than in any 
other industry. aTlvancainent in technical knowledge and skill helps a long; 
^ way to the rapid development of the industry. In the three most prominent. 



steel producing countries of the world, England, United States of America 
and Germany, it is this advancement in applied science that has helped the 
vast growth of the industry. Professor Taussig speaks thus with reference 
•to the United States “ an important cause throughout the industrial field 
was unquestionably the wonderful growth of technical and scientific educa¬ 
tion. The supply of intelligent and highly trained experts to whom the 
management of departments and separate establishments could be entrusted 
with confidence facilitated the process of consolidation and the organisation 
on a grand scale of widely ramifying enterprises. It may be a question 
liow far our scientific schools and institutes of technology have been suc¬ 
cessful in stirring invention and developing initiative talent. The prime 
essential for leadership seems to be here as elsewhere in the intellectual 
world, inborn capacity. But the rapid spread and complete utilisation of 
the best processes were greatly promoted by them. They were largely instru¬ 
mental in enabling advantages to he taken in chemical, metallurgical and 
mechanical improvements in the iron and steel works. Their influence 
■showed itself no less in the railwa,vs—the great commercial and manufacturing 
■plants the textile works, manufacturing establishments at large. Their 
influence in permitting all industry with the leaven of scientific training was 
strengthened by the social conditions which enabled them to attract from 
all cla.sses the plentiful supply of mechanical talent.” (“ Some Aspects of the 
Tariff Question,” Chap. X, pp. 149-50.) 

The same remarks apply also to England and Germany. In all the three 
countries technical advance was both rapid and extensive. So far as the 
Indian steel industry is concerned, there is an absolute want of technical 
training in the country, with the result that for skill and knowledge the 
industry has to look to foreign countries for supply. On this point the 
■report of the Fiscal Commission itself is this; “ The evidence which we 
kave heard suggests that Indian pig iron can hold its own without any 
protection. Steel production, on the other hand, involves highly technical 
processes which until Indian labour is fully trained entail the importation 
of expensive foreign labour,” para. 107. Again in another place, “ Too 
long has India been dependent in the more skilled branches of industry on 
imported labour, and nothing is more likely to cheapen the cost of pro¬ 
duction in Indian industries than the replacement of imported skilled 
labour by equally efficient Indian hands.” (Para. .) Thus if a 

policy of protection to the industry is intended to bring in any beneficial 
effect one of its prerequisites undoubtedly is the affording of facilities for 
-the advancement of science and training in technical knowledge and skill. 
As pointed out by Professor Taussig in the book already referred to, it is 
this rapid technical advance that ensured the success of the steel industry, 
■both in Germany and the United States of America. In both countries, to use 
-his own words “ the wide application of exact scientific methods wa.s pro¬ 
moted by the diffusion of technological training while originating and 
inventive science progressed in a manner to command the admiration of the 
world.” In our own country India, the Government can well help tho 
■existing concerns engaged in the industry, in establishing schools for training 
apprentices -and providing for research in applied science; and it may also 
insist whenever its own orders are placed with any firm within or without 
India, that the firms it contracts with should afford facilities for the tech- 
.-nical training of Indian apprentices. 

Again in the matter of organisation also, the industry is wanting. 
This is a defect common to all the industries in the country, and is more 
or less inherent in its economic system. It is due to the essentially agri¬ 
cultural character of the people and their want of enterprise, and the 
training that our urban population are having in the various indiistrial 
centres. It can effectively and speedily be cured by the attraction of native 
talent to the industrial rather than to the overcrowded learned professions, 
by a revolution in the whole system of education and, the training of 
youth, and the diversion of the intelligentia of the country from merely 
philosophical and discnssional pursuits to useful industrial occupation. 
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Closely connected with the difficulty of supply of the above factors is 
the problem of the scarcity of capital for industrial enterprises generally. 
Though the Fiscal Commission would seem to he hopeful of a sufficient 
supply of native capital for all the country’s industrial enterprises, one 
who understands deeper the real economic situation in the country and 
the poverty of its people may well suspect the financial strength of the 
country for such large industrial undertakings as developing the iron and 
steel works which involves large and complex plant, and the laying out 
of railways, both of which require enormous capital resources. Foreign 
capital has, therefore, to be necessarily resorted to. Though India views 
with suspicion the employment of foreign capital for developing Indian 
industries, on account probably of their tendency to restrict the scope or 
diminish the chances for native control of such industries, there is still 
some net advantage in the employment of foreign capital, as otherwise 
industrial enterprises will have to be indefinitely delayed or postponed, for 
want of native resources. The foreign capitalist will bring along with 
himself not only capital, but the organisation necessary for utilising such 
capital and also technical knowledge and skill. As the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission themselves point out, ” apart from the intrinsic benefits of increased 
supplies of capital the foreigner who bring his capital to India supplies' 
India with many things of which at her present stage she stands greatly 
in need. It is on the whole the foreign capitalist who imports into the- 
country the technical knowledge and the organi.sation which are needed 
to give an impetus to industrial development. It is to him that we must 
look largely at first for the Introduction of new industries and for instruc¬ 
tion in the economies of mass production. Jly admitting foreign capital 
freely India admits the most uptodate methods and the newest ideas, and 
she benefits by adopting those methods and assimilating those ideas. If 
she tried to exclude them, the policy of industrialisation which^ we con- 
template could with difficulty be brought to a really successful pitch. We- 
hold, therefore, that from the economic point of view all the advantages 
which we anticipate from a policy of increased industrialisation would be 
accentuated by the free utili.sation of foreign napital and foreign resources.”’ 

All these remarks apply with special force to the case of the iron and 
steel industry. For the successful wmrking of the industry^ even wdthin its 
own limited possibilities, it will not be enough to give it protection by 
means of bounties or import duties; the more necessary condition for it ie 
the creation of facilities for an adequate supply of skilled labour, technical 
knowledge business, power and capital. Without these no indn.stry can 
grow on modern methods, and much more the iron and steel industry which 
involves at every stage, highly technical processes, efficient supervision and 
large plant. 


No. 69(a). 

Note mbmitied by Mr. B. G. Mani, dated 10th December 1923. 

It is rightly said by a leading journalist that catchwords are the besetting 
danger of democracy. What can be more seductive than a sweeping forniula 
which promises to make everything right! But is there really any virtue 
in a catchword—even those two famous catchwords Free Trade and Protec¬ 
tion In their best days these words did not represent eternal truths or 
heresies. They merely summarized alternative means of dealing with an 
actual economic situation. To-day what is the situation in this country ? 
The economic strain all over India is heavy and many of our industries are 
on the point of collapse. This certainly is not due to any inherent defect 
in our general fiscal policy, but to the abnormal conditions prevailing all over 
the world. The simple fact is that our foreign competitors are enjoying a 
unique though a temporary advantage over us due to the abolition, for the- 
time being, of th^ gold basis for their prices. And the result is that we are- 
victims of foreign flux and dumping and consequently our industries arff 
being ruined. When therefore our steel and iron industry clamours for pro- 
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tection the issue is not a permanent change of fiscal policy but a call for a 
temporary measure of relief. Our Press politieians, however,—and also our 
pseudo-economists of chambers of commerce—forget this real situation and 
instead each section waxes eloquent on catchwords of Protection and Free 
Trade. 

The united wisdom of the Associated Chambers of Commerce has resolved 
that the proposed protective tariff in favour of the steel industry is an in¬ 
tolerable burden on other industries and indirectly on the public generally. 
Catchwords again! In view, however, of the state of jeopardy of the steel 
industry the association recommends the grant of a State bounty to it. 1 
had hoped that people who pose as public champions and who show such 
intense anxiety for public burdens would at least know the simple arithmetic 
that two and two make four. If a protective tariff is an intolerable burden 
on the public generally, what is a State bounty and where is it to come from, 
if not by additional taxation on the public generally, since our budgets con¬ 
tinue to be unbalanced? Moreover, if an effective help is to be given to the 
steel industry in this country how is the public burden due to a tariff going 
to be any greater than the one due to a bounty? This ought to be apparent 
even to a school boy. But I suppose the association’s cheap flapdoodle about 
India’s public burden is only a thin disguise to cover up its own partisan 
purveyorship of Free Trade orthodoxy. Bet the Tariff Board for whom tho' 
recommendations of the association are intended think coolly and clearly. If 
our fiscal policy is to be guided by nothing more serious than the jigging 
monotony of the sewing-machine dialectics of the Free Trade school, without 
deeper analysis of the effect of foreign exchanges on our prices, we shall soon 
have to close down every industry and face unprecedented financial crisis and 
unemployment in this country. It is inconceivable that, as things stand, we 
can save any industry, much less steel industry, from ruin by the device of 
State bounties. For argument’s sake let tis suppose our Government accepts 
the principle of bounties. How is it going to work? To-day the difference 
between the cost of production of indigenous steel and the cost of imported 
one from Belgium or Germany is say Bs. 3-0-0 per cwt. Our Government 
must therefore grant the indigenous industry a bounty of Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. 
if it wants to help the industry effectively. To-morrow the Belgian and 
German exchanges go down and the difference between the cost of Indian 
and foreign products is increased to Rs. 4-0-0 per cwt. Logically therefore 
our Government will have to increase the rate of its bounty to Rs. 1-0-0 per 
cwt. Where will this lead us? Common sense indicates that we shall always 
be at the mercy of foreign exchanges and the public burden due to the 
bounty will not only be always greater than that due to the tariffs, but ab¬ 
solutely uncertain in dimensions. 

The help to the steel industry cannot therefore be effective by any com¬ 
promise between Mr. Free Trade and Mr. Protection. _ "We have to go the 
whole hog or abandon aU pretensions of succour to the sick labour and capital 
of India. When I say this I am not unmindful of the British interests in 
this country. Unadulterated Protection is our only remedy but this does not 
mean that India should forget to be an active member of the Imperial 
Commonwealth. In a very short time Great Britain must get into the fold 
of orthodox protection. That is her only salvation. Then unless we in this 
country provide a reciprocal preference for British goods it will be impossible 
for our agricultural trade to prosper in Great Britain. The conclusion there¬ 
fore is that for India the only workable and prudent scheme is to adopt Pro¬ 
tection and Preference as her new fiscal policy, but in order to satisfy the 
super-sensitiveness of free traders let this policy be only a temporary measure. 
When Europe settles down to the normal conditions and its present unholy 
monopolies, rings, trusts and syndicates, whose operations are the organised' 
negation of competitive equality as conceived by Adam Smith and Cobden,. 
have been scrapped, we can again re-open the question o^our fiscal policy. 

I wonder why Sir Montagu P. Webb is silent. I must confess I have 
seldom seen eye to eye with him, but I believe in economics he is the soundest. 



-and most far-sighted Britisher in India. Surely he must know that the 
present agitation of the Chambers of Commerce and other European associa- 
lions against protective tariffs for steel industry is inane fudge and nonsense. 
Why does he not speak The question of protecting steel industry is not a 
mere Indian question at all. High imperial interests are involved in it. 
France is accumulating German steel and thwarting England in every way. 
If, after England adopts Protection, India continues to remain Free Trader 
it will be the saddest irony of fate, for, then it will be Indian fiscal policy 
which will subsidize France to thwart England. 
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No. 70. 


M. S. M. Sharma, Esquire. 

Wiitten Statement, dated the SSrd November 1923. 

1 am lisrewith submitting to you a small statement on the question of 
■jproteotion Indian steel industry. I claim to speali on behalf of just those 
very people on whose behalf Mr. Pilcher claimed to speak in Calcutta. If 
dhe Board finds time I should be glad to appear in person. I am not, 
however, pressing for an oral examination as what I have to say has been 
made clear in the brief statement that I am submitting. 


iIFriffen Statement submitted by M. 8. M. Sharma, Journalist, Bombay, to 

the Indian Tariff Board. 

I confess I am a protectionist. I am principally concerned here with 
dhe steel industry in India. I do not claim to have any special knowledge of 
the subject except so far as it afleots my profession. I claim to speak on 
behalf of the Indian consuming public. I base my tntire evidence on the 
published evidence of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. It is enough for 
my purpose to confine myself to only a few aspects of the said evidence. 
The steel industry in India is a young and struggling industry. It has, as 
has been illustrated by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, to contend 
against formidable difficulties. Competition and dumping are chief amongst 
the difficulties. Beally, if active sympathy of Government could be enlisted 
In the matter of these difficulties, they are bound to vanish. Because, the 
natural resources in India for the development of this industry are very 
great. Iron ore is said to exist in large quantities in the iron mines of 
Bihar and Orissa alone which are expected to last for many centuries. It 
has also been pointed out,—and it has not been so far disputed and, there¬ 
fore, one might be excused if he pins his faith on the original statement,— 
that the percentage of iron in the Indian ore is much superior to that in 
Europe. Dolamite, limestone, coal and coke are also available in large quanti- 
ties. Manganese could be had in plenty, it is said, from the Central Provinces 
mines. When such the case there is really no reason why India should not 
develop steel industry. 

There seems to be no earthly reason against it. But, as has been pointed 
out, the industry suffers from intense competition and dumping. Remove 
dumping and remove the unfair competition and the industry will have a 
fairly steady growth. The reasons adduced for protection of this industry 
are very simple. Briefly put, they are :— 

(1) That the industry is new to India and, therefore should get pro¬ 
tection till it gets naturalised. 

i(2) In India there are enormous natural facilities and possibilities for 
development in the right direction. ' 

(3) That thereby the revenues of the State would be increased. 

(4) That the problem of unemployment could be effootivoly solved. 

These, I submit, are the four principal reasons amongst others which 
could be urged in justification of a policy of immediate protection. The 
second of these has already been canvassed. The first requires no argument. 
The argument in favour of this contention is afforded by John Stuart Mill, 
who confesses that “ on mere principles of political economy protecting 
duties can be deftnsible when they are imposed temporarily especially in a 
young and rising nation in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the GOuntr;^.” Every word in 
this quotation so fittingly applies to the present condition of the steel industry 
that as a matter of fact if not on merits, it is irrefutable. In one of the 
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publications of the Tata Iron and Steel Company it has been pointed out 
that Mill’s lines have found justification in the histories of France, Germany, 
Japan, United States of America and other countries. The third and the fourth 
reasons, I hope, do not require any special pleading. 

Those, who are opposed to protection, do not adduce any other reason than 
that protection will force up prices and that, therefore, the Indian consumer 
will be adversely affected. 1 am very sorry to say, but I could not help¬ 
saying, that the theory of the consumer is purely a figment of imagina¬ 
tion and does not apply to the conditions of a backward country liJio India. 
Whatever its value in political economy may be for clearing ideas, in actual 
practice it has been a bit overdone in this country by Anglo-Indian critics 
who in the absence of any other argument always resort to the theory of the 
consumer. Whenever there is a proposal to tax Lancashire either in support 
of the Gharka or the mill industry of India, there is the same bogey of 

consumers trotted forth. But, who are really the consumers of steel on 

whose account this theory is often resorted to? Certainly not those poor 
classes of the community for which eommisseratio.i would be just, but 
unfortunately it is rather the b‘g builders and manufacturers to whom it 
would not matter at all if the price of steel goods were raised by a third. 

I cannot conceive of a greater blunder than that Indian economists should- 

differentiate between the interests of the so-called consumer and the interests 
of the nation at large, I say with a bit of assertiveness that there is no 
such thing as the interests of the consumer in this country, at any rate 
apart from the interests of the nation at large. Even if it Is the case I 
may be permitted to say that the Indian masses are }>repared to trust Indian 
industrialists in the matter and to pay a higher price for a tenjporary period 
if need be in order to help towards India’s economic regeneration which 
would mean to them really much. I claim to have moved fairly intimately' 
with the masses of this country in various parts of India and it is my firm' 
belief that no agitation, however much veiled against protection, is likely 
to find favour with them. 

The Tariff Board could make no graver blunder than to submit to this 
interested propaganda of a few foreign capitalists and importers. I do hope- 
that the necessary amount of -protection asked for by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will be extended to the steel industry in India without any 
hesitation. The percentage of protection should be necessarily high inasmuch' 
as the Indian companies have to contend against local rates of freight both 
in railways and in steamships. Perliaps it would have been better if the 
terms of reference to this Board also included in a limited degree at least' 
the question of railways and marine. 

I would also earnestly suggest that the Tariff Board in their recommen¬ 
dation should also provide for a dumping clause in the Indian tariff schedule' 
on the lines of those in Canada, Australia and other oountriei:. The High 
Commissioner for India in England or any other special officer who may be 
deputed for the purpose to various foreign manufacturing countries may he 
expected to inquire into the domestic prices there and report them to the 
Indian Tariff Board from time to time so that the dumping duty can be- 
effectively fixed. 

I claim protection for the steel industry because it is a basic industry on 
which depends not only other Indian subsidiary industries but also the Indian 
national defence as has been shown by the Indian Fiscal Commission. 


No. 71. 

The Fiscal Reform League, India, n 

Written Statement, dated 15th January 19S4- 

I have the honour, by direction of the Executive Council of the Fiscal' 
Reform League, India, to send you by registered post, under separate cover, 
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a copy of the memorandum in the form of a pamphlet under the title: 
“ Protection to Indian Iron and Steel Industry.” The pamphlet has been 
prepared and published by me as Joint Honorary Secretary of the Fiscal 
Reform League. The League will be glad to furnish any further information 
or enlightenment that you may need on matters arising out of the memo¬ 
randum herewith forwarded to you. 


Since Iron and Steel goods admittedly play a most important part in the 
building up of modern industrial communities, it is but fitting that the 
Government of India, following the Resolution in the Indian Legislative^ 
Assembly deciding to remodel the Fiscal Policy of India with a view to accord, 
protection to indigenous industry, should have instructed the Tariff Board, 
established in accordance with that resolution, and as a consequence of the 
‘ recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission, to carry out a detailed, 
inquiry into the advisability of granting fiscal protection to the Iron and 
Steel Industry of India. As the evidence submitted to that body, for and 
against the grant of protection to the industry in question, tends to obscure- 
certain fundamental points involved in the consideration, an attempt is made, 
in the following paragraphs, to set out at length the points most material to 
the inquiry and yet ignored, as things stand, or not sufficiently treated. 

The scientific case for protection to any industry may be thus summed 
up; — 

Scientific Protection, as enunciated by List and accepted even by 
J. S. Mill, consists of a temporary fiscal aid given to selected 
industrie.s, which, from inherent advantages of natural resources 
or other adventitious circumstances of equal efficacy, reasonably 
promise to be successful within a given period, the success being 
measured comniercially by profits, and nationally by the strength 
it would bring to the community as a whole. Analysed in its 
constituents such a principle would necessarily imply: — 

(1) That the Fiscal aid granteil in the shape of high customs duties 
with competing foreign products be equal to the difference in the 
costs of production within the country imposing such a tax and 
its rivals abroad, (2) In proportion as the efficacy of the pro¬ 
tected industry grows wdthin the protective country, the amount 
of protection granted must he correspondingly reduced. (3) In 
any event provision must be made for the abolition of any pro¬ 
tection to an industry, which, having been given a trial, has 
either made its position good, in which case it would not need 
the protection, or has proved a failure, in which case protection 
to it would be unmitigated waste. The period, however, cannot 
be fixed by cast-iron rules in advance, and must he left to vary 
according to the needs of difterent, industries. (4) That pro¬ 
tection be at all given to an industry, it w'quld he necessary tn 
make prelltiinary inquiries giving sufficient proof of the com¬ 
mercial possibilities of the industry demanding protection. 
Unless and until such a primd facie case is made out by a com¬ 
petent, responsible, and independent body of investigators, it 
will be sheer waste of the community’s energy to contemplate 
any plan of protection. (5) With such a primd facie case, and 
on conditions laid down above, the method, the degree and the 
form of protection to the article selected for the purpose and its 
substitutes must also be elaborated in reference to the general 
principles elaborated above.” [Trade, Tariffs and Transport in 
India, by K. T. Shah, p. 254.] 

This scientific basis for protection does not at all make little of the in¬ 
evitable limitations to such a policy, nor of the likely loss resulting in the 
first instance from the adoption of a policy of proteefion to indigenous in¬ 
dustry. The policy rests upon the indisputable basis of the need to develop 
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.fully a country’s resources. If there is any burden in fact in adopting such 
a policy, it must be borne, either as an unavoidable cost of national education 
in matters industrial, or set off by other considerations of national advance¬ 
ment and self-sufficiency. In practice, the same principle has been elaborated 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission in the following terms; Paragraph 97 of 
the Peport, laying down the conditions or principles of the grant of the 
protection to any industry, says; — 

“ (1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such 
as an abundant supply of the raw material, cheap power, a 
.sufficient supply of labour, or a large home market. Such advan¬ 
tages will he of different relative importance in different indus¬ 
tries, but they should be weighed and their relative importance 
assessed ... . No industry which does not possess some 

comparative advantages will be able to compete with them on 
equal terras, and therefore the natural advantages possessed by 
an Indian industry should be analysed carefully in order to 
ensure as far as pos-sible that no industry is protected which will 
become a permanent burden on the community. 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection 

either is not likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop 
so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. This is 
an obvious corollary fi'om the principles which have led us to 
recommend protection. The main object is either to develop 
industries which otherwise would not be developed, or to develop 
them with greater rapidity, 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face the 

world competition without protection. In forming an estimate 
of the probabilities of this condition being fulfilled the natural 
advantages referred to in condition (1) will, of course, be consi¬ 
dered carefully. The importance of this condition is obvious. 
The pi'otection we contemplate is temporary protection to be 
given to industries which will eventually he able to stand alone.” 

With very slight modifications, w'e- would accept these conditions as 
evincing a sane, reasonable outlook for the national industrial development 
of India. The last condition, for example, is likely, as it stands, to be mis¬ 
understood as implying that the protected Indian industry W'ould or should 
. aim at new conquests in foreign fields, after the home market is captured 
by means of the fiscal protection having been once accorded to it. The ideal 
of the National Indian protectionists is relatively more modest than such an 
interpretation of the third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
would imply. We aim : either (a) at developijig our own industries so as to 
•get command for them of our own Indian market which is now dependent 
on the foreign manufacturer and industrialist, but with no ulterior ambi¬ 
tions of conquering foreign markets by the products of our industry with 
the help of protection; or (b) to work up ourselves the raw material this 
country itself produces to the final stage of goods ready for consumption, 
whether er nor the realisation of this latter aim is coterminous with the 
supi^ly of our own market for the goods in question. Should the raw mate¬ 
rial thus made up into finished goods be in excess of our home requirements, 
then there would no doubt be a possibility of India engaging in corn 
p.iercial rivalries with other countries in order to find markets for lier surplus 
produce; and thereby be involved in all those international complications, 
jealousies and animo.sities, with the inevitable, ultimate consequence of armed 
conflict in support of establi.shed or vested interests. In so far, however, 
as the gold is the more modest one of just manufacturing enough of one’s 
own raw material produce as to meet one’s own demand for the finished goods 
of that genre, there can be no question of ulterior consequences and considera¬ 
tions strong enough to compel a reconsideration of the determination to deve¬ 
lop national resources to this minimum degree. If, however, the third 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission aims only at seeking those 
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industries for protection which would be eventually able to face world com¬ 
petition without protection in their own home market only, then there can- 
tie no quarrel with their observations. The Government of India have appa¬ 
rently accepted this resolve, with the exeeption that they have reaffirmed in- 
their official resolution endorsing this policy of national protection, a wholly 
extraneous, and radically inconsistent, consideration about their revenues. 
For, speaking as a matter of fundamental principles, it is impossible to 
combine, in one and the same set of tariff charges in the customs schedule, 
noth protective and productive principles on one and the same article. This 
fact, however, need not influence the findings of the Tariff Board and so we 
shall take no further notice of it. 

Coming next to the special case of the Indian Iron and Steel Industry, it 
would be well to clear up some basic points affecting that case right at the 
outset. (1) The Iron and Steel industry is an industry of national importance 
inasmuch as the entire structure of modern industrial communities depends 
and must depend upon the adequate development of that industry, and the 
corresponding supply of its products. Its success, therefore, though com- 
monly, and outwardly judged and judgeable from the commercial results of 
the principal ventures in that region, must also be determined with refer¬ 
ence to the indirect service rendered to the community by its development. 
In making up a list of the advantages and disadvantages of a policy of 
ad hoc protection by fiscal manipulation to such an industry, allowance must 
be made for this factor. (2) The case of that industry is at present repre¬ 
sented by only one great concern of Indian origin and management, while 
the opposition to it is engineered by a whole host of interests not all equally 
intent upon the proper national development of India. These interests are 
largely those of mere traders, whose profits depend upon the exchange of 
commodities irrespective of the real gain or loss to the country as such in 
that exchange. They would, therefore, naturally and necessarily desire the ■ 
freest possible exchange, as being most conducive to a rise in their own 
profits. But for their sake it would not bo wise, in the national interest of 
India, to ignore the needs of this industry or primary national importance, 
if on other grounds there can be no objection to granting the modicum of 
protection it demands. (3) As already observed, that industry being repre¬ 
sented for the present by a single considerable venture, it is open for its 
antagonists in the tariff campaign to represent the concession made to it as 
a concession to a monopolist at the cost of the community as a whole. It 
must, however, be remembered that there are possibilities of establishing 
other similar ventures and that there are already in existence attempts at 
internal competition from other parts of India. In proportion as this internal 
competition develops, and it must never be forgotten that the protection now 
demanded is calculated to bring about and stimulate this very factor of 
internal competition, the a priori dangers now alleged to arise from a grant 
of fiscal protection to the Indian Steel and Iron Industry will diminish, and 
ultimately vanish. On the other hand,' if it is reasonably open to appre¬ 
hension that the possible internal rivals to the one existing venture would 
make common cause, after the advent and under the segis of protection to the 
entire industry, the remedy lies, not in the negation or denial of the un¬ 
avoidable protection without which the industry cannot develop at all, or 
cannot develop as rapidly as is desirable in the national interest, but in those 
regulations of internal combinations of this nature which tend to restrict 
the internal freedom of trade. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Industry justifies all the conditions as laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission as the sine qua non of the grant of fiscal 
protection to any industry. The initial or natural advantages, demanded in 
their very first condition, exist in this instance not merely in the alternative 
form laid down by the Commission, but in a cumulative form. 

The raw material or iron deposits of India are sufficient at the present 
rate of India’s demand in this respect to last us for a hundred years at least, 
if we merely aim at meeting only our own demands.* According to the 
geological report of 1910 the iron resources of British India are given at 
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65 millions tons actual reserves and 250 million tons considerable potential 
reserves. The Geological Survey of India places them at 3,000 million tons, 
while a figure varying from 400 million tons to 1,400 million tons was men¬ 
tioned during the examination of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. In a 
good many instances, these deposits exist in close juxtaposition with the 
indispensable aid to their’development,-—coal; while in those otlier eases, 
where coal is either not available in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
iron deposit or is not of the requisite quality or quantity, it is possible to 
elaborate alternative methods of fuel supply or power resources. 

The resources in respect of labour are not less encouraging. In fact the 
development of local industry on a large scale as an insurance against the 
great calamity of a dispi-oportionately agriculturist community like the Indian 
people, or as a means of relieving the present undue pressure of the popula¬ 
tion upon the soil by means of developing an alternative source of employ¬ 
ment to that section of the people who seek a livelihood in the new large 
scale industries promised to be developed at any cost in this country, is, 
by itself, a sufficiently strong argument to demand protection to the.,pioneers 
of an industry of a modern type, as the one under notice undoubtedly is. 
The Indian agriculture is overcrowded, with the result that the miserable 
standard of living of the people of India is still further steadily deteriorating. 
The annually increasing agricultural exports from India, and therefore the 
teeming prosperity of the foreign trade which is made so much of in certain 
quarters, is not really the result of any real surplus of production, but 
rather of the silent pressure upon the people of India, inexpressibly indebted 
to foreign peoples under a number of pretexts, to starve themselves or deny 
themselves, so that these their multifarious foreign obligations, political and 
economic, visible and invisible, may he fulfilled. New industries developing 
in India must necessarily take off that surplus population, which now 
•presses unduly heavily upon the still remaining agricultural resources of 
the country, inevitably bringing in its train that series of evils, which 
begins with the ever increasing siib-divi.sion of agricultural land, till it 
loses, and must necessarily lose, any chance of an efficient, economical culti¬ 
vation, and ending in that illusoi'y surplus of exports, which is no real 
-surplus at all, but the outcome of an inexorable tribute, which, by a rare 
combination of economic and political circumstances, the foreigner claims 
from us. In the long run, therefore, that agriculture must benefit from a 
determined policy of industrialisation of this country, not only because agri¬ 
culture will be relieved of the surplus population now pressing unduly upon 
the Soil and only helping in the progres.sive pauperisation of the country, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed, with a steadily increasing infant and adult morta¬ 
lity, and with the still more steady diminution of virility in our manhood 
and womanhood, but also by an inevitably increased demand for the agri¬ 
cultural products within the country itself, which the superior resources of 
a larger industrial population iu this country must necessarily result in, not 
to mention the higher prices which the increased demand for the raw material 
of every industry obtainable from agriculture would fetch them for their 
produce. And this “ long run ” will, in practice, prove to be astonishingly 
■ short, less than a generation in all probability, if only the determination of 
rapid and intemsive industrialisation of the country is inflexibly pursued. 
And if the industrialists of India adopt the measures, like those of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, for the training up of expert skilled technical 
labour, even that deficit may be remedied in 10 or IS years at most. 

Finally, as regards the market, the Indian demand for iron and steel 
goods of all sorts totals close upon a million tons a year. The capacity of 
the existing Indian Iron and Steel Industry is 126,000 tons per annum pig 
iron, and 250,000 tons steel goods per annum, which, with the extensions 
now planned, are expected to increase to 400,000 tons per annum in a single 
venture alone. The capacity of the rival establishments already in being or 
in gestation, is estimated at 160,000 tons per annum. There is thus ample 
room for this industry to develop even under the modest, unexceptionable 
ideal of getting command for them of our own market only. We do not 
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.advocate protection of a type and a degree which would enable the Indian 
Iron and Steel Industry to compete with their more firmly established rivals 
in the foreign markets. But within the local Indian market, there can be 
no question of the justice of their claim for protection. The hardships 
alleged to flow from a grant of protection are in part exaggerated, in part 
the result of a radical misconception, and in part non-existent. They are 
■exaggerated in so far a.s it is overlooked that one of the primary conditions 
under which the policy of protection has been accepted by the Government 
in India, and therefore binding upon any grant of protection at all, is that 
the protection so granted will be temporary only. A period of ten years, or 
twenty at most, may be laid down in advance as the utmost margin for the 
-experiment to succeed or fail in. The Tata Company have claimed a mini¬ 
mum period of 5 years and a maximum of 15 years, during the last ten of 
which the degree of protection initially granted may be reduced. In five 
years the cumulative loss, granting ever.y point that the protagonists of the 
demand can possibly bring forward (for the sake of argument only) will 
amount to Bs, 7 crores in all, at the rate of Rs. 28 per ton extra duty on 
500,000 tons per annum. The gain, direct to the Indian labour and capital 
and to the Indian people at large, and indirectly to the country as a whole 
-from the industrial as well as socio-political standpoint, would simply be 
immense, in the literal sense. The annual gain from the manufacture of 
■the Tata Company alone at its maximum capacity as now planned would be 
Bs. 6 crores, at the rate of 400,000 tons of steel at Rs. 150 per ton. Of 
these, 3 crores would go in wages while the gain to the Government through 
taxes, direct and indirect, as v^ell as through railways and postal receipts, 
may be estimated at Rs. 1 crore per annum at least. The hardship of 
vprotection omits all mention of a possible growth of internal competition; 
and, what is still more important, the most probable development of a new 
vigorou.s competition from those who, when the present disturbed economic 
conditions of the world come to be settled, and so have resumed their normal 
activities, will of a surety compete fiercely among themselves for the Indian 
custom. The margin of protection to the Indian industry must and will be 
limited in advance; but the extent of reduction in prices due to severe in¬ 
ternal as well as external competition would be impossible to tell in advance. 
As an illustration let us point out that there has been a fall of over 100 
per cent, in the price of steel goods from the 1920 level* and that in cases 
where, as in the locomotive industry, the presence of a competing Indian 
industry, compels the foreigner to cut down his prices from £15,000 per a 
standard locomotive to £5,000, there is a strong primd facie argument that 
the real burden of an ad valorem duty cannot be fairly measured by taking 
existing conditions as a ba.sis. Prices have fallen still further in 1923. The 
burden will in all probability bo much reduced as prices fall still further; 
the prices will fall further in all probability as, one after another the old 
steel producers of the world have got over their present dislocation of 
industry, and as they seek to unload their accumulated stocks, or find markets 
for their exports aided by depreciated currencies of their own. In that case 
the protection granted in the shape of ad valorem import duties must neces¬ 
sarily lose in intensity, even if it continues to maintain its effectiveness at 
all; and consequcTitly the burden on the consumer must diminish propor¬ 
tionately. 

There is, however, a further aspect of the same argument which must be 
mentioned here, if only to point how glaringly incomplete and unconvincing 
is the outcry of those who have made a fetish of the consumers’ interest in 
this connection. Professor Plehn, in his Introduction to Public Finance, 
mentions several case.s in which the real burden of such protective duties is 
borne by the foreign producer; the most important of these is the casein 
which the local market is supplied by a group of difi'erent and unconnected 

* “The price of No, 3 Pig Iron which hall remamed ateady'at ISO sliillings during Angufit-Deeember, 
1919, stood at 2i0 shillings daring middle of June 1920 ** faunaal Review of the Trade of India for 
1920-21), Again : The price in England of Cleveland No. 3 Pig Iron was £7-10-0 at the beginning of April 
1921, and £4-10-0 at the end of March 1032, corresponding rates for Belgian pig#)eing £6-l0-0 and £4-10*0. 
British angles fell from £ 17*10*0 to £9-2-6. 
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foreign producers, whose labour and capital invested in the industry affected', 
by protective duties is so highly specialised that they could not profitably 
or economically turn over their large expensive plant to any other purpose, 
and must accordingly continue to produce for the protected market rather 
than scrap their plant altogether, Bays Professor Plehn: — 

“ When a new tax is laid on goods produced with the aid of large 
fixed plant for a limited market, which would be lost if the; 
price is raised, as long as the producer is unahle to change the. 
character of the 'plant he must pay that tax; for example iron; 
products from the Rhine to be sold to Sheffield.” 

Now the iron and steel exports, according to the annual review of tha 
Trade of India in 1921-22, of the five leading nations, the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Germany and the United States of America, aggregated 
8 million tons in 1921, compared with llj million tons in 1920, and ISJ. 
million tons in 1913. The Indian imports are at the most a million tons, 
or less than one-anna in the rupee of the exportable surplus on the pre-war 
level, or 2 annas in the rupee of the exportable surplus in 1921. The other 
principal importers of steel goods have already erected prohibitive tariff 
walls to protect their own steel industry. India is the only considerable- 
market for this surplus steel production of the world; and it is impossible 
to say how far price reductions may have to be made still further, now that 
the war demands and post-war boom are over, in order to meet the condi¬ 
tions of the Indian consumer. The alternative of scrapping or even closing 
down on a large scale is unthinkable; while conversely the probability of 
huge stocks now accumulating in countries like Germany must be considered- 
as a potent factor in further price reduction. The pre-war price of pig was 
about 45 per ton, while the price at present is Rs. 66; that of steel pre-war 
was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 100 per ton, and at present about 130—thus- 
showing the obvious room for further reductions still visible. 

The foreign producers may, in the hope that some supply for the pro¬ 
tected market must still continue to come from them, still further cut their 
prices; and so long at least as the industry in the protected market is not 
equal to meeting the whole of the local demand, the foreigner’s hope to 
furnish a portion of the supply will not be utterly unfounded. But if this 
hope is to materialise at all, he must bear a part or whole of the burden of 
the protective duty himself. And in proportion as the pro-tected industry 
gathers strength, and the foreigner still continues to compete with it in 
the protected market, on account of his inability to convert his labour and 
capital to other and more profitable gges, he must needs bear an increasing 
proportion of the burden on himself. Now the iron and steel supplies of 
India are, or can he, derived from a number of highly developed and mutually 
competitive sources, which -frill not, cannot, scrap their plant, simply because • 
India decides to impose a protective duty on foreign imports. Their pro¬ 
duction in normal times is much in excess of their own requirements, which, 
though capable of expansion, are nevertheless limited. Besides, their pro¬ 
ductive capacity is also expanding. The Indian demand is only a fraction 
i to 1/16 of their surplus available for exports. The conclusion is inevitable 
that the prices must fall still further, and that in any case the burden of 
the Indian protective duty need not fall exclusively on the Indian consumer, 
if at all it does. 

It may he incidentally remarked in passing in this connection that the 
real danger that India has to guard against is not a hasty grant of ill- 
advised protection to her local industry—the foreign commercial element in 
her midst may he trusted to see that no such beneficial error occurs; but 
rather the sacrifice of Indian interests on the altar of Imperial Preference* 
If, as is probable, the economic rehabilitation of the chief industrial rivals = 
of Britain in Europe results in increasingly severe competition in common ' 
markets like India; and if those competitors, adequately protected themselves 
at home, receive active, if somewhat indirect, stimulus in the shape of depre¬ 
ciated exchanges, there is every likelihood that the British industrialist will 
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hi that case cjamoiir for protectiou to Jiim against this kind of what lie 
would call unfair competition. In that eventuality the interests of the 
Indian consumers will not matter a straw. And, as the British industrialist 
tan always command a most efficient co-adjutor in India, in the person of 
the British merchant, he may be certain of a most eil’ective and clamnveus 
support to his preposterous claim. Finally, as the present Govermuent of 
India is dominated by a spirit of .sympathy for their non-Indian compatriots 
of Britain, there is every likelihood that the real interests of India will be 
gambled away in a frenzy of Imperial patriotism, wdiich wakes absolutely 
not a .single sympathetic chord in India. That over 95 per cent, of the 
.purchases on account of our railways still continue to be made in Britain, 
when the Indo-Prench and Indo-Belgie exchange has been depreciated some 
300 per cent, is in itself ground enough to give rise to the analogous appre¬ 
hensions, even if we leave altogether out of account the German case. 

Finally, a good deal of the oppo.sition to the Indian demand for protection 
to the local iron and steel industry is simply non-applieable: The alleged 
liardshii^s, even if they materialise, will fall rather upon the trading interests 
and their ancillaries, than upon the Indian producer—whether labour or 
capital,—or upon the Indian consumer. Strictly speaking the mere trader 
is not a producer but only a parasite, who levies a tax for his maintenance 
upon the producer in industry and agriculture. When to this we add the 
further fact, that, in India at least, the bulli of the interests involved in 
our foreign commerce are of non-Indian complexion, and anti-Indian sym¬ 
pathies, the weight to be attached to their outcry against any demand of an 
Indian national character will not be difficult to estimate. Finally, even if 
all this were otherwi.9e, if the trader in India were not really a parasite and 
were in full sympathy with the Indian national aspirations, there is the 
further all-important fact that the foreign trade of India, in its present 
character, is obviously organised so as simply to be fatal to any aspirations of 
national material development. Onv exports are mostly of raw materials 
and food-stuffs. In 1921-22 the exports of food-stuffs from India amounted 
to Rs. 50'60 crores in value, and of the 4 principal raw materials aggregated 
another 99-32 crores, or close up on 160 crores, out of the total exports 
■of Rs. 248-66 crores. The raw materials being exported leaves us needles.sly 
poor in the very basis for any industrial development; and so lays the axe 
most effectively at the'very root of our national industrial ambitions; the 
food-stuffs are exported at all because we consent to starve ourselves that our 
foreign obligations may be met. We are victimised through our own national 
sense of honour. But because we either consent or are compelled to be victi¬ 
mised by onr foreign commerce, it is not the less true a fact that our present- 
day overseas trade is a most effective means of our national impoverishment 
and degradation by draining us ot cur raw material, and undermining our 
strength and manhood by taking away, under pretence of free exchange, 
onr adequate means of nutrition. If, therefore, by a deliberate orientation 
in the fiscal policy of the country, the entire character of thi.s country’s 
trade were altered, as it must be altered, there need in reality be no occasion 
for regrets. The suffering or hardship from such an orientation, if any 
results at all, will fall on an es.sentially parasitical class of non-Indian oomr 
plexion and anti-Indian sympathies, which it is absohitely no concern of 
India or Indians to worry about in the least. And this without reckoning 
the fact that any .such reorganisation of the trade of India must only be 
to the good of India in the long run. 

What affects traders may be conceded, other things being the same, to 
affect, with more or less intensity, all those agencies or institutions which 
minister to the development of trade only, irrespective of its character or 
consequences. Ports and means of communications like the railways are 
instances in point. Much has been made, far more than the intrinsic merits 
of the case really demand, of the consequential hardships to the port of 
Calcutta, and presumably to other ports as well, and to the railways of India 
from the grant of protection to the Indian iron and steel industry. We shall 
•examine in fuller detail later on the contention of the suffering, alleged. 
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by Mr. Pilcher for example, to be I’ccessarily mvolved in the propo-sed change- 
in the fiscal policy to ports .and railways. Here let us record, frankly and 
freely, the logical conclusion of the foregoing argument that if the continued 
prosperity of our ports and railways depends upon the maintenance of an 
intrinsically ruinous system of trading then the ports and railways must be 
allowed to suffer. Of course, as will be shown later, we are not obliged to 
face any such heroic contingencies. The argument which spins out a long 
yarn of suffering for tlie ports and railways is misconceived, where it is 
not misapplied. Here we are simply concerned with the elementary pro¬ 
position : that the volume of the foreign trade ot a country could be taken 
to be an index of its healthy, wholesome, development only if the trade 
enriches, and does not, as the overseas trade of India has invariably done 
ever since the British supremacy was established in this country, impoverish 
or exploit the people or the resources of that country for the benefit of 
another; that the present day trade of India does not at all meet these require¬ 
ments ; that its diminution or even total disappearance is, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, not necessarily .a matter of unqualified regret; while its re- 
orgauisation on a sounder, he.althier basis cannot but be welcomed; and that ail 
institutions and auciHarie.s of .such an iniquitous or unprofitable trade should 
occasion no compuirctiou or regret, if they unavoidably suffer with tiiis 
essentially unsound .and unprofitable trade. 

Before taking up more particularly the arguments specifically advanced 
against the present demand for the protection of the Indian Iron and 
Steel industry, let us here dispose of, very briefly, two side issues, which 
have been needlessly interpolated in this discussion by an imperfect acquain¬ 
tance with economic dogma. There is nothing so dangerous as the short, 
crisp aphori.stiio statement, like, for example; that the exports pay for the 
imports. As a matter of actual fact, both exports and imports arc paid 
for by the common medium of exchange, without whoso intervention interna¬ 
tional exchange would never have reached the dimensions it has. The 
aphorism is, therefore, not true in its literal interpretation; for no specific 
item of export can be said to be. ear-marked in pa.vment for any given item 
of import. The statement is true at all in the sense that in the aggregate- 
the e.<tports may and do largely serve to pay for imports; and that the 
paymt.'nt of either by means of the international medium of exchange is 
avoided, or re,served only for the balance, because we have developed, thanks 
to the exigencie,s of international trade, a whole host of institutions whose 
sole care and business it is to soe that the actual payment in money, (in 
whose term.s be it remembered every international, like every transaction 
of local, exchange is made) is avoided or minimised. And even in thus sense 
the statement is true only with very considerable modifications. In not 


a single country, and probably in not a single j'car, the visible exports 
just exactly equal and balance the visible imports. There is always and 
everywhere a balance, which a refi.nement of reasoning seeks to explain 
away by including the .so-callod invisible items of services and securities. 
Even then the total of goods and services and securities, exported or import¬ 
ed, do not invariably, or necessarily, balance. The statement is thus true, 
if at all, in a very broad sen.se, and with very considerable limitations. 
Now, to base upon such a foundation any argumentative structure must 
nece.s.«arily be a very chancey affair. To argue, for example, as Mr. Pilcher 
has done, that since the exports always pay for the imports, any fall in 
the imports, brought about by the artificial means of a tariff manipulation 
in the protectionist direction, must of necessity bring about a corresponding 
fall in the exports; and that such a wanton diminution of the exports of 
such a country like ours cannot but be highly censurable, since the bulk of 
the exporting interest is the agriculturist interest, which is so poor that it 
is almost a crime to restrict, directly or indirectly, its opportunity to 
the most profitable market for its wares, is as misleading as it is ill-founded. 
For it does not at all follow that even if the imports of iron and steel goods 
into India do contract owing solely to the imposition of a protective duty 
on these goods, Jhe total exports of India must, fall in sympathy. Twenty 
years ago Lord Curzon’s Government made an exhaustive inquiry in this 
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very subject, and ca„„ the conclusion that the bulk of India’s exports were 
of such an indispensable character to the importing country that there was 
no reasonable probability of their diminishing because of any protectionist 
policy in foreign countries, India’s customers. In their own interest they 
must afnd will welcome these articles from India. And 20 years, after the 
situation has, if anything, still further improved in favour of India. There 
is absolutely no ground to conclude that even if the protective duty, when 
imposed, on steel arid iron imports into India, does lead to a contraction 
of these imports, the exports from India must suffer in consequence or in 
proportion, or that the Indian agriculturist would suffer thereby. 

'Die other similar side-issue is connected with the interminable maze of 
exchange consideration. 

“ The permanent reduction of importation in the iron and steel and 
machinery group, on a scale parallel to that observable of late 
years in the cotton piecegoods section, would result (more 
especially if accompanised in the export trade by a rapid expan¬ 
sion of iron and steel despatched) in the creation of a balance 
of trade so “ favourable ” to India,—hut in reality so excessive 
as again.st importing countries that a high rate of exchange, 
involving further reduction of the world’s already restricted 
buying power, would become all but inevitable. The sufferers 
would bo the producers, manufacturers and exporters of India’s 
agricultural output and semi-manufactured goods ”. (Pilcher). 

. Tliis argument rests upon a series of misconceptions and false assumptions 
and half-truths. Let us take them seriatim, (a) The exchange movement, 
sufficient in degree materially to affect India’s exports by the process out¬ 
lined in the above argument, is conceivable only if the foreign exchanges 
in ct with India were entirely a matter of free and normal operation 
of the natural economic laws in this connection. As a matter of actual 
fact, Iiowever, the foreign exchanges of India are strictly controlled and 
conticllable by the Government of India. It is indeed, not suggested that 
the power of nninipulatiiig the exchange value of the rupee does not permit 
the Government a wide license in practice; nor that the license has not in 
the past been shamefully utilised to the grave prejudice of Indian trade 
and industry. Facts of recent currency history are dead against any 
such admission. But assuming for the sake of argument, which people of 
the Pilcher type cannot question, that the Indian Government does or 
should act exclusively and entirely in the Indian national interest in every 
exercise of their formidable reserve of currency manipulation powers, we 
can not conclude that efforts will not be made—or cannot succeed if made—in 
so regulating exchanges as to prevent the series of catastrophes Mr. Pilcher 
assured himself is inevitable if once the balance of trade becomes “ favour¬ 
able ” to India, (6) the balance of trade has, besides, been always “ favour¬ 
able ” to India, except in the year when the Government, in a frenzy of 
meddling with the exchanges, gambled away the resources of India, and 
thereby killed a perennially favourable trade balance for a year or two. 
The slight restriction on imports, which is at all likely to follow as a conse¬ 
quence of the protection of our local iron and steel industry, cannot possibly 
bring such a considerable influence on our foreign exchanges as to harm the 
exports of India in the manner, or to the extent, implied by Mr. Pilcher. 
Even if the Indian industry really gets a most effective protection in spite 
of the likely further fall of prices or dumping, it icannot meet the Indian 
demand at its present dimensions for a good few years to come, let alone 
any allowance for the normal exjransion in that demand. There can thus 
be no room for any hopes of India exporting her own iron and steel goods, 
as Mr. Pilcher has paranthetically insinuated. The reduction in imports— 
or rather the difference on the balance—will not, in the event of our most 
sanguine expectations being realised from this our first protectionist ex¬ 
periment, exceed 15 erores per annum. Our existing favourable trade balance 
has ranged from Rs. 50 erores to 120 erores in the last decade; so that the 
utmost affect on the exchanges cannot exceed 30 per cent, (c) But this 
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reasoning implies that international trade is so rigid that it cannot, and 
will not adjust itself if once disturbed. As a matter of fact the trade 
most easily adapts itself to altered conditions. If imports fall in one direc¬ 
tion they are almost certain to rise in aiiother, and thereby compensate 
for the fall. The history of the most vigorously protectionist countries like 
Germany or the United States is conclusive on this point, and there is no 
reasoi; to apprehend that it will not be repeated in India. Those who 
ignore these stilling facts of recent economic history can have no claim to 
be heard in such matters, (d) The variation, moreover, in the trade balance 
of India during, and on account of tbe War, was large enougli to warrant 
the belie' that, properly' handled, the balance can be coped \vith without 
prejudicing our export trade. During the war, in spite of every attempt 
by the Government and their allies the banks to restrict non-essential exports 
from India b.y price control and financial restrictions, the total volume of 
e.xports from India went on increasing till it reached the record figure, 
which gave a trade balance in favour of India of Rs. 120 crores in 1919-20. 
But in this period the great stream of payment due from India in connection 
with the Home charges had not only dried up; but that stream was actually 
reversed owing to the Government of India having undertaken large pay¬ 
ments on account of the British Government for their numerous side shows 
in Africa and Mesopotamia, etc. The recoverable expenditure on account of 
the Home Government amounted to 198'1 million sterling between 1916-16 
and 1918-19. The balance of accounts in favour of India was thus much 
larger than even the balance of trade. Nevertheless the Government succeed¬ 
ed for two years in maintaining the exchange at the fixed point; and even 
when they departed from it, the departure was by slow degrees, and under 
a misapprehension of the available alternatives. Had the Government of 
India done what, under similar predicament, the Government of the United 
States did, there need have been no necessity of raising the exchange at 
all. India owed considerable amounts to foreigners, mostly Britishers. Had 
the strong favourable balance of accounts between 1914—19 been utilised 
to buy up these foreign holdings of India’s indebtedness, there would have 
been no exchange problem at all, and no such series of disasters_ as com¬ 
menced in 1920. But as the Indian Government of to-da,y is distinguished 
by a perversely anti-national view in such matters, we suft'ered an exchange 
debacle deliberately brought about by Government action, and absolutely 
unparalleled in an.y other country. But the blunders or crimes of the 
Government of India cannot be made a reason for misreading the economic 
situation. It is possible to control and maintain our foreign exchanges at 
a given point, notwithshanding a disturbance in the trade balance far 
greater than the one likely to result from granting protection to the Indian 
Iron and Steel Industry, (e) And even the supposed disturbance in the trade 
balance is largely imaginary, since the United States after the War has 
erected a tariff barrier higher and more forbidding than ever before, has 
an exchange in its “ favour ” with almost every country, and still has suffer¬ 
ed no great diminution of trade to speak of. The example in our judgment 
IS conclusive against the bogey conjured up by Mr. Pilclior and his kind, 
if) Finally, even if onr foreign exchanges were and could be left to he 
adjusted by themselve.s; if they were regulated as in normal times, the 
disturbance, if any, will bring its own corrective. The fall in imports due 
to the rise of prices must and will also react on the exports; and would 
consequently restore the exchange equilibrium even if we grant that it 
■?an and will be disturbed effectively by such means. 

THE BURDEN ON THE CONSUMER. 

Let ns next turn to the principal limitations of .a policy of national 
protection. Sa.vs the Indian Fiscal Commission; — 

“ The burden of protection arises from tbe increase in prices. It is 
obvious that an import duty teiid.s to raise the price, not only of 
tlie'iraported article, hut also of the competing locally produced 
article. Cases are analysed by economists in which for special 
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reasons or for temporary (sic) periods, the normal result does 
not follow, or follows only partially. But broadly speaking there 
is no dispute as to the tendency of import duties to raise the 
prices of the article taxed (paragraph 68, Majority Report). 

This observation, though not quite so sweeping as the majority of the 
dogmatic free-traders indulge in, needs to be analysed before it can be 
accepted even in its modified form. But it is first necessary to dispose of 
a most common misapprehension in this connection. The case of the con¬ 
sumer is generally held up as the “ open sesame ” of the free trade argu¬ 
ment. But who is the consumer? Is the sympathy demanded on his account 
really justified? There is a prejudice which holds as though the consumer 
was always a poor, helpless personage, whom the industrialist is invariably 
out to exploit, and whose exploitation would be all the more facilitated 
if tlio Sfatc nitificinJly and deliberately protects the exploiter. But. except 
in the c<ase of the commodities which being, like food-stuffs in England, 
the most elementary necessarie.s of life, are of universal consumption, a 
tax on which would really be a burden on the large bulk of the community 
for the benefit of the relatively limited clas.s of the producers thereof, the 
consumer is often as strong as, if not even stronger than the producer, 
being as well organised, efficient and equipped as the producer, who, there¬ 
fore, does not need or deserve the sympathy commonly claimed on his behalf. 
The reason is simple. Most consumers are themselve.s producers. Let us 
illuKstrate the point by an analogy. In the Middle Ages there were, in 
almost every civilised community, laws against usury on the common, and, 
in those days, well-founded assumption that the borrower was weak, 
helpless, and therefore to be pitied. Much of that prejudice still survir'es. 
And yet the situation is radically altered. The most considerable and 
important borrowers of to-day aro not the oppressed, ignorant, impecunious 
peasants, or enthusiastic warriors setting out to fight for an ideal at the- 
sacrifice of everything, but great, well-advised governments or other public 
and private corporations, able to know the uses of money much better than 
their lenders. Though the old type of the poor agriculturist or artisan 
borrower still continues, we do not nowadays advocate a .series of anti-usury 
laws on the simple assumption that all borrowers are to be pitied and pro¬ 
tected. Laws are now-a-days as often necessary to protect or safeguard 
the interests of the modern lender to the modern borrower as the other way 
about. Precisel.y the same is the case with the conflict between producer 
v/s. consumer. The consumer, whenever he happens to be another large 
corporation engaged in further working up of a particular commodity, may 
be trusted to know his interest sufficiently well to safeguard it by every 
means in his power. And nowhere is this argument so important as in 
the case of the consumers of iron and steel goods. With the exception of 
the users of agricultural implements, the steel-consuming classes enumerated 
with such metiioulous and praiseworthy precision by Mr. Pilcher are all 
^strong corporations, who do not ez-hypothe$i need our commiseration. 

The consumption of steel and iron goods in the case of these corporations— 
Jute and cotton mills, coal-mines, tea-gardens. Port Trusts, Railways, etc., 
usually takes the form of machinery and mechanical equipment required by 
them. In so far as modern industry may be regarded as indissolubly chained 
to mechanical contrivances of steel, without which it cannot pos.sibly func¬ 
tion, we must admit the establishment or creation of steel-making industr.y 
in any community having industrial ambitions and possibilities to be the 
sine qua non of those ambitions. The entire industry of that community 
will run the risk of being paralysed, if it does not posse.ss its own steel 
making plant, and has not its own facilities for producing machinery. And 
this risk might arise not only from the unusual contingency of a world- 
war, or at least of a war in which the community deficient in steel-making 
facilities is itself involved, but even in the normal times of peace, thanks 
to the very common possibility of Combination among, the foreign steel pro¬ 
ducers with a view to exploit this backward market for their own pront. 
Such international combinations are by no means unknown or unlikely in the 
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future. We have but to consider the example of shipping in Indian waters, 
which has built up in many places a strong monopoly by means of the 
Conference and its weapon the Deferred Rebate System, which is thus 
enabled to exploit freely the shippers for the benefit of the ship-owners, 
and whose organisation of monopoly every competitor is practical!}' com¬ 
pelled to join, as an illustration of what might happen to the whole Indian 
industry, modernised with large-scale production and mechanical equipment, 
if the principal suppliers of iron and steel to the Indian market are combined 
to exjjloit India, This danger is the more to ho dreaded while the Govern¬ 
ment of India continues' to be a foreign bureaucracy, irresponsible to the 
Indian people, and often antagonistic to the Indian national ideas. The 
establishment of such a basic industry mast accordingly be judged not on 
consideration.s of commercial profits only, but rather by . those of national 
self-sufficiency ag.ainst very common contingencies of the modern international 
industrial and oommoricial, not to say political, life. 

Even on grounds of commercial profit only, the encouragement of the 
Indian Steel industry, by means of a reasonably protective duty for a 
given short period, will not result in a danger by no means quite so great 
as it has been represented to be. Admitting for the sake of argument the 
very worst proposition that could possibly he alleged agaimst this policy, 
it only amounts to saying that, if the duty doe,s raise the price, there will 
be an increase pro tan to in the initial cost of a great modern industrial 
e.stablishmerit requiring mechanical appliances of .'teel. This cost, however, 
may not increase if (aj either any part of the. duty is borne by tbc foreign 
producer, a not at all unlikely contingenicy for the Indian market, as we 
have shown above; or (b) if the prices of the taxed article are actually 
falling owing to extraneous internaiiona! forces. We have already illustrated 
and explained both these conditions above; but wo may repeat here the 
illustration of the prices of a standard type of locomotive which were 
£16,000 in 1919 - 20 , £10,000 in 1920-21. and £5,000 in 1921-22. If an 
additional duty of 23 per cent, is levied at a point, when the price let us 
say was £12,000, the actual co.st at a time when the price is £6,000 would 
not be £16,000, as the argument of the burden implies, but only about 
£7,000 or less, which is far below the basic price itself. We cannot say 
exactly if all the possibilities of further price reductions in steel are ex¬ 
hausted. If and when Germany comes into her own, or works hand in hand 
with Prance in an industrial alliance, the steel price may fall still further, 
even without reckoning the American desire for a bid on the international 
market. Anyhow, a duty of 33 per cent, on a price of Ks. 120 per ton 
gives an internal Indian price of Rs. 160 per ton, supposed to be a sufficient 
margin of protection to the Indian Industry; leaving it a possibility of 15 per 
cent, profit on capital, or a cost price at Rs. 136 per ton.* But if the 
price of foreign steel should be further reduced to Rs. 100 per ton, a by 
no means improbable likelihood—the entire margin of protection would 
vanish, unless the management of the Indian industry succeeds in making 
further economies of its own. That is one reason why in cases of an initial 
grant of protection to any promising industry, it would be advisable ^ to 
have specific duties (say Rs. 40 per ton) in preference to ad valorem duties, 
which have a nasty trick of betraying the interest sought to he protected 
in a most inconvenient manner. But in the main such a course of events 
would cut away the entire argument of likely burden to the consumers from 
a protective duty. 

Granting next, (again for the sake of argument), that the entire duty 
results in a corresponding increase of the price, the burden is not at all of 
that ruinous character that it is made out to be. .4nd herein let us emphasise 
one cardinal feature of modern industry, which is but too often ignored by 
people who glibly talk of the rights of the consumers. In all reasonable 

• The Tuts Iron »Ed Steel Company have basicd their recommendation on a basic price of Es. 150 per 
ton, which, with a duty of 33J per cent, would mean an Indian c. i. f. & c. price of Es. 200, where as their 
cost price is slightly under, Es. 180 per ton. This, however, is ojteesBive j and the remedy m our judgment 
lies iTJ imposing a specife duty of Bs,40 to DO perljon, rather than an ftrf wioww Bnt of inor^ 

hereafter. 
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protectionist countries the policy of exempting from taxation all aids to 
industry is too firmly established to be questioned. But the kind of aid 
offered to industry by machinery and by raw materials is essentially different, 
and hence their difi'erent treatment in the protectionist systems. For the 
raw material is an item of recurrent cost: and so the burden will recur 
every time a new output is made, if the raw material is taxed. If machinery 
is taxed, on the other hand, the burden, even if it occurs at all, occurs 
once in twenty years on an average, the normal life-time of modern 
machinery. The cost, besides, of the raw material, gets into the working 
expenses; and a tax on it becomes an item directly in the cost of production. 
The cost of the machinery is, on the other hand, an item of capital outlay; 
and a tax on that gets, if • at all, in the cost of production in a remote 
and indirect manner. According to the estimates or statistics available on 
the subject, it appears that mechanical equipment absorbs 40 per cent, 
of the initial capita] outlay in a modem, indu,strial establishment like a 
cotton-mill, while the remaining 60 per cent, is taken up by buildings, plant, 
and fixtures. The day to day working capital is provided by floating debt, 
the interest on which is paid off as an item of working expenses, and 
not I'eserved to share in the profits. If now a reasonable anticipation of 
profits is 10 per cent., allowing for all risks, an increase in the initial 
capital required, by means of a protective duty of 33 per cent, on machinery, 
would rai.se the capital required to 113 units" in place of the old 100, on 
which the anticipated return of 10 has now to be divided giving a return of 
,1^^’ or 8'85 per cent. This decline in dividends on capital will occur at 
all if we assume (1) that thei'e is no chance of reducing the pvopo)-tion of 
capital outlay on machinery, by reducing the whole capital charge by adding 
to the bank overdrafts or floating debt, or (2) that there is no room for 
adding to the turnover, or (3) making any other economies which would 
avoid this decline in dividends. The average profit from the modernised 
indirstricR of India—.iute, and cotton, coal-mines and tea-gardens, engineer¬ 
ing-workshops—are well over 10 p. c. on an average in recent years. 

The define would thus be by no means so very severe^ even if it occurs 
at all! A tax has often a,cted in experience not as a hindrance, as it is 
■alleged to be, but rather as a stimulant to make all possible economies so 
as to avoid the likely hardships. And therefore, the argument of the burden, 
■speaking generally, would have no bearing in fact. 

A point, seemingly of detail, but in reality ol considerable practical 
importance, may also be urged in this regard. The burden of the proposed 
protective duty on steel goods or machinery can only fall upon new ventures 
now to be started, and that too on the assumption that prices will never fall 
further. The old ventures already existing in several fields will not he 
affected by the incidence of the future duty. If any of them are suffering 
owing to any part of their mechanical equipment being received or renewed 
during the period when prices were at the peak in the war or post-war 
boom, they must be held to be suffering from the consequences of their own 
iniprudenc 0 j which c&ti found no clftim to n spccijil cousidBra-tion from tho 
community at large, especially when the consideration demanded would post¬ 
pone fhe material development of the whole country. The statistics of 
the companies going into liquidation is only a proof of the imprudence 
or want of foresight that has affected the entrepreneur m India in the 
last few years. Speaking of the jute industry of Calcutta Mr. Pilcher 
.observes: ’ 

“ It was and I believe remains the ambition of the jute industry on 
the Hoogly to maintain a steady ten per cent, increase in the 
number of looms operating on the river, New construction 
should therefore, given healthy conditions, he maintained in the 
region’of 4,400 new looms per annum, calculated in the basis 
of the overall capital expenditure now necessitated by the ere^ 
tion of new mills, namely Bs. 9,000 per loom ultimately operated, 
that rate of new construction would entail ihe annual 
diture of some Bs. 4 crores per annum, of which |rd or 2* 
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crores would bo assigned to machinery mainly of steel composi¬ 
tion. Since the War at least two plants have been laid down 
in India for the manufacture of this machinery. Granted the 
proposed protection of steel, these and all such enterprises for 
the manufacture of jute mill machinery must necessarily be 
afforded a protection of their interests proportionate to that 
assigned to the steel industry or be compelled to close down.” 

If the assumption underlying this admission is conceded, it would 
amount to this: that -instead of the annual capital expenditure in the 
jute industry for its normal expansion being Rs. 4 crores only, it would 
be Rs. 4'75 crores owing to an increase of duty by about 23 per cent, on 
machinery. In the past that industry has not always maintained Mr. 
Pilcher’s assumed rate of expansion. Assuming that the average vrofit of 
the jute industry is 1.5 per cent, now, the 60 lakhs additional profit would 
be divided betw'een 475 lakhs instead of 400 lakhs, or a dividend of 12'6S per 
cent, on the additional capital. The profits of 36 jute-mills with an aggre¬ 
gate paid up, ordinary capital of Rs. 6'67 crores amounted to Rs. 3,67,73,624 
in 1922, and to Rs. 2,56,69,108, for the first half-year of 1923, or a percentage 
of 63 p.c. in 1922, and of 77 p.c. in the first half of 1923. The above, 
therefore, would be no great reduction of profit, even if such a reduction 
does result at all. But the fact is ignored in this argument altogether that 
the jute industry enjoys a inonopoly, which should alwa.ys enable it, if 
it is adequately and efficiently organised, to pass on the burden of any such 
tax to the foreigner. It is the sole justification of the existing export duty 
on jute, and will continue to be the justifiication of any further duties 
that may be imposed on that industry directly or indirectly. Under the 
circumstances, the observatiWi of Mr. Pilcher that: — 

“ To contend that, because the. jute mill industry has enjoyed a pros¬ 
perous decade, it should be taxed in its capital and replacement 
outlay in order to assist in the foundation of another industry is, 
from the economist’s point of view, puerile.” 

is more than commonly offensive and misleading. The jute industry has 
not only ejijoyed an unu.sually prosperous decade; but it is in a peculiarly 
entrenched position of natural monopoly, reinforced by a strong, continuous, 
and relatively inelastic demand. It is in a position easily to shift its burden. 
It has room for further internal economies, judging from the report said to 
have been submitted by a special expert in 1912, but over-looked during 
the flush of prosperit.y that folloivcd in the war, and its wake. Accordingly 
if a change of fiscal policy in the broad national interests demands that a 
burden be imposed; and if in sheer recognition of the requirements of 
distributive justice in the apportionment of the burdens of a community, 
wo have to cast about for the entities most easily able to bear the burden, 
it is impossible to find, under existing conditions in India, any industry 
more easily able to bear this additional charge,—or rather its share of it,— 
than the Jute mill industry. 

We are, indeed, not suggesting by this argument that there is no room 
for normal expansion in our local industries, or that the expansion must be 
postponed if the loss due to increased duty on machinery becomes very 
substantial. Business men will, of course, of their own accord, postpone 
any such capital commitments, if they feel convinced that the price,s have 
not yet touclied the bottom. To such men there can seem no wisdoiu in an 
ad hoe rule or expansion, like the 10 per cent, expansion siigge.sted by 
Mr. Pilcher. But apart from such common business prudence, the demands 
of industrial development may be interpreted in one of two ways, alteina- 
tively or even concurrently. India might either aim at industrialisation to 
a degree w'hen she could supply at lea.st her ow^n demand from her own 
production; or .she might aim at making up to the stage of fiiiLshed goods 
ready for consumption at least all the raw material which she herself pro¬ 
duces, whether such a production is just equal to her own demand for finished 
goods, or in exces* of it. In the case of cotton, India produces 60 lakhs 
of bales of cotton on an average in round terms per annum; hut her milte 
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can consume onlj’ 20 lakhs of bales. There is no doubt room for improved 
efficiency and further internal economies in the existing cotton mills, so 
that properly worked, even existing mills, with their present equipment, 
could consume another 10 lakhs of bales. But still there is room for ex¬ 
pansion if the ideal of working up a country’s own produce of raw material 
18 accepted. All such expansion, estimated to cost about 15 crores more 
of capital outlay as against 40 crores already invested in the cotton mill 
industry of India, will be rendered more expensive, if prices do not fall 
by extraneous causes, by the proposed increase in import duties. Of the 
15 crores thus required, about 9 crores may be allowed for machinery, which 
would cost about 2 crores more, if the entire burden of the increased duty 
has to be borne by the promoters of the expansion. These, together with 
the capital already invested, will make a total liability of 57 crores. But in 
the lowest year (1923) the profits have been estimated at 5 crores; and 
if the expansion at least keeps up the lowest rate of profits, the total 
profit would be 7 crores. But 7 crores on 57 crores would give a dividend 
not materially different from what 6 crores of profit would give on 40 crores 
of capital. The expansion, therefore, need not be deterred by any such 
dread of increased cost of capital outlay. 

But the advocates of “no protection ” make very little allowance for the 
possibilities of effecting further economies in the internal management or 
organisation of a modern large scale industry, which, in the insouciant 
days of laissez faire, were never properly searched for; hut which the 
moment a tax is imposed will have to be minutely investigated into if the 
equalisation of dividends is to be maintained. Industrial taxation often 
acts as a most salutary spur to speed up managers, though it may not 
be to the interest of those managers to stress the beneficial effects of such 
taxation too publicly. We have already instanced the case of the jute 
industry, whose possibilities of further internal and e.xternal economies are 
said to have been carefully studied and reported upon by an expert specially 
called in for the purpose, but the exact magnitude of which is not properly 
understood on this side of India. V7o may instance, next, the case of the 
cotton industry, in which those most competent to judge allege that there is 
corruption enough to account for at least 25 per cent, increase in the 
apparent cost of production. WiU not an indirect tax upon the capital out¬ 
lay in such an industry stimulate the management to do away with this 
corruption, and so maintain, if not increase, their usual level of profits, 
when the latter are threatened by an increase in the capital at charge? 

The most notorious example of the immense room for .such economies 
is provided l)y the Indian railways. Mr. Pilcher contends - 

“ In view of these desiderata (i.e.f need for further expansion of rail¬ 
ways ami the impossibility of any further increase in rates and 
fares) essential as they are to the rehabilitation of both Imperial, 
and Provincial schemes of taxation, no less than to the fcogress 
of the country’s industries, the present is scarcely the ide.'r! 
moment for the adoption of a tariff policy, which, whateviu- its 
ultimate benefits, must for years to come increase the cost of 
railway construction and maintenance. Considerations of the 
security of the tax-payers past investment of 600 ci'o;es in the 
railway system should surely exercise a material influence when 
claims are made on behalf of a nascent industry, the private 
investment in which still falls short of 20, and may never attain 
the limit of 100, erores. 

His contention, however, rests upon a series of false anaIogie.s and mis¬ 
conceptions, which it would be impossible to examine at all carefully in a 
genera] statemo.c.t like this. To give but one example, the calculation of the 
railway needs of Indi.i simply by reckoning up the total mileage and popula¬ 
tion, and comparing these with similar data from other countries, is a mischiev¬ 
ously false analogy, all the more dangerous because it sounds so plausible. We 
must consider not only the mileage and the population, but also the productive 
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capacity of that population, the TOlume of their internal and external trade, 
the relative costliness of the construction and maintenance of these railways 
and consequently of their charges, the possibility of cheaper alternative means 
of communications, and a whole host of other similar factors before we can 
say whether a given mileage is adequate or not for the transport needs of 
a given country. It is the considered judgment of many Indian economi.sta 
that the railways we already possess are excessive for our present needs, and 
too costly in the service they render; that their construction and alignment 
has not always been governed by the most e<!onoinio or commercial considei'a- 
tions; but that rather political or military factors have been predominant in 
India, which are not even now abolished; that, thanks to the continued 
heavy pi'og]'iimme of capital iuve.stment in railway construction and expan¬ 
sion, the state in India iias deliberately ignored the possibility or profitability 
of inlimd navigation as an alternative to railway communication; that the 
present losing state of the Indian railways (they have never really made a 
profit in the true commercial sense of the term) is due to the immense wastage 
and neglect of war-time, the blame of which there is no reason to father upon 
the present proposal for a protective treatment of the Indian iron and steel 
industry. In view of these opinions and beliefs, it would be absurd to press 
very much the alleged hardships on the Indian railways as resulting from 
our first experiment in protection. , Besides, thanks to the long term contracts, 
which the Tata Iron and Steel Company has entered into with the Hallways 
for the supply of steel at a relatively low price, as also with many other 
considerable producers of finished steel goods worked up fi.wther from the 
steel supplied by the Tata Coiupany, tho ailcged burden from the import 
duty will not affect the railw^ay'S and the other principal consumers of steel 
at all. Sixty per cent, of the present and future. Tata output is ali'eatly con¬ 
tracted for at these priee.s, Mr. Pilcher ha.s himself admitted tliat “ From 
these figures it is difficult to assess the proportion of Hallway outlay, capital 
and recurring, in which steel plays a predominant part.” But immediately 
afterwards he forgets the moderation and wisdom of this remark, and assumes 
that of the proposed outlay would be affected by the proposed change in the 
tariff policy. The assumption is wholly gratuitous. But even granting it, 
the charges against the railways are by no means exhausted. Even the 
cursory investigation of the Inohoape Committee in railway expenditure has 
revealed immense wastage, which wi.U never be remedied if we keep on 
pampering tho railways, by keeping them safe from all further taxation, 
direct or indirect, lost the investment already made in the railways might 
suffer, and the prospects of the one yet to be made be imperilled. Take the 
following gems by way of illustration:— 

(1) The average consumption of fuel per engine-mile increased between 
1913-14 and 1922-23 from 07-5 lbs. to 82 lbs. or 21 per cent, on 
the broad gauge lines, and from 44’4 to 52'7 lbs. or 19 per cent, 
on the meter-gauge lines. Including the rise in the price of 
coal, the total cost of fuel on all broad gauge lines rose from 
4-09 to 8-62 crores or 110 per cent, though the increase in quan¬ 
tity used was only 37 p.c.,—a clear case of waste suggesting 
possibility of economies of at least 25 p.c. in this single item. 

,{2) On the 6 principal lines selected in the Heport for illustration though 
the average mileage covered by an engine fell, in the period 
under comparison, the avci'age the cost of repairs and renewals 
to locomotives uniformly rose from between 55 end 243 per cent, 
while the similar cost of repairs to vehicles in stock on the seven 
lines illustrated rose from between 114 and 388 per cent. 

There is not a single instance of reduction in the charges, though the 
working expenditure has on the w'hole increased by over 100 per cent. And 
yet, as the Inoheape Committee has pointed out in unmistakable terms, a 
very substantial proportion of the programmed expenditure of 150 crores in 
5 years (i.e., 67 crores in round figures) is devoted to unremunerative lines. 
A business enterprife like the railways of India, which admittedly leave* 
«o much room for economy in working expenses, and the extension, renewal, 
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repairs or replacement of which is programmed on not the most econoinioal 
lines, cannot in fairness be heard if they demur to a step of indispensable 
help in national development. For if they press too much this their unwise 
demurrer, the inquiry would be inevitable whether we really want the exten- 
sions our railway administration, clamours for; and whether, if the present 
proposal increases their cost, it would not be wise for the railway adrainis- 
tiation to curtail their programme of expenditure pending at least the greater 
stabilisation of prices, or the realisation by the Indian steel industry now 
seeking protection of its goal, when again the costs might have fallen. The 
argument based upon the alleged hardship to the railways is, in fine, so 
tricky, what with errors of commission and omission all through their history 
by the Indian railways, and what with their essentially wrong and injurious 
attitude, that no sharp-witted, far-sighted person would have advanced it. 
The excuse moreover, cannot be allowed to the railways of India that if the 
cost of their material is increased by the present proposal they should be 
allowed to increase still further their rates and fares. There is no room for 
any increase in this department, not only because of the still remaining vast 
economies which the railway admin-stratiou must garry out before they can 
ask for any such concession; but also, and more forcibly, because railway 
rates are based and varied, not on such eloriientary considerations of the 
cost of production, but on what each class of traffic can bear. 

"What applies to railways applies wdth no less emphasis to the ports of 
India. The commercial corporations now governing the principal ports of 
India may plead that by any increase in the customs duty, if the imports fall 
off in any considerable proportion, the total volume of the trade passing through 
the port must decline by an inevitable reaction on the exports as well; that 
if the trade declines, and the capital commitments of port authorities remain 
undiminished, or inciease still further, the financial equilibrium of those 
authorities could only be attained by a further increase in their charges, which 
cannot but act as a still further deterrent to the local as well as the 
foreign trade of the country, w'ithout taking into account the increase in 
their own capital outlay by the increased cost of that portion of it which is 
invested in steel goods. But this argument, like the similar one of rail¬ 
ways, ignores altogether the possibility of economies in port management; 
nor does it make sufficient allowance for the increments in port revenues 
owing to the rapid development of the property recently acquired by Port 
authorities like those of Bombay. And the argument, of course, is utterly 
innocant of any conception of those deeper forces which bring about, in the 
trade between nations, compensating adjustments automatically. If steel 
imports fall off, there is no reason immediately to conclude that all imports 
will decline, or that there won’t be any compensating adjustment; and much 
less reason there is, of. course, to hold that exports will proportionately de¬ 
cline in sympathy. But we have already treated of this argument more fully 
in another connection in this statement, and need not, therefore, labour it 
further in this connection. 

The case of the coal industry stands on an entirely diSerent footing. We 
may endorse unreservedly the pronouncement of the Indian Fiscal Commis-. 
.sion on this head, that;— 

An abundant and cheap supply of coal is the foundation of the 
future industrial progress in India, x x x x This is on© of those 
cases in which we are convinced that the protection of the basic 
industry or raw material would not be to the advantage of the 
country as a whole. Cheap coal is essential to industry, and we 
are not prepared to recommend any measure which will make 
coal dearer.’’’ 

But the just interpretation of this dictum would only mean that the 
Commission would not advise the imposition of import duties on foreign coal 
to afiord protection to the domestic coal. It does not mea» that the interests 
■of the coal-mine owners shall constitute a bar to any pronosal for the encourage- 
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ment and development of any other basic industry, like iron and steel. 
The fact is the coal industry of India has been demoralized by the accidents 
of post-war development. The panicky, not to say criminal, precipitancy with 
which the Kailway Board or its agent placed long term contracts with collieries 
for coal-deliveries to the railways, at absurdly high prices, is the root of all 
mischief, and has been reinforced by the fatal policy governing the recent 
increases in railway rates, which threatens to exclude the Indian coal altogether 
from the industrial centres on the western coast of India. It is bootless to 
mention the effect of subsidies granted by the African Government to Natal 
coal. The remedy, however, for reviving the Indian coal industry lies rather 
in a demand for a revision of the suicidal railway rates policy, than in any 
sensele.ss opposition on its account to the deinaud for protection of the steel 
and iron industry. 

On a general review of all the arguments about the probable burden likely 
to fall upon the consumer from a protective duty on foreign steel, then, 
it appears that either. the burden is exaggerated out of all proportion, or 
that sufficient account is not taken for the benefit likely to result from the 
development of that industry as a counterpoise to the burden, if any. The 
antagonists of the proposed protection make much of the probable rise in 
prices; but they forget that the incidental gain in the shape of saving of 
all the medley of (ihiu'ges by way of agents ’ and banker's commissions, insur- 
Mtuie, freight and other miildleincu's charges, v'liich are estimated on good 
authority to aggregate to some 25 per cent, of the F. 0. B. price of the 
foreign material, is quite large enough to offset the whole increase in duty. 
On the total imports of iron and steel goods of ail sorts, aggregating Bs. 80 
orores in value, this saving alone would be Rs. 20 crores per annum if the 
industry was developed in India. The Indian railway charges are no doubt 
a factor to be reckoned with for all output of the Indian steel industry not 
consumed on the spot. But thiA is an argument for the radical revision of 
the Indian railway rating system, rather than for the ignoring of the con¬ 
cealed hardships or charges of importing such an essential material from 
outside sources. Moreover all the chances of a likely fall in prices will 
materialize only if India has a steel industry of her own that could threaten 
effectively to capture the Indian market if the foreign producer docs not 
reduce his prices. If the Indian market is left absolutely helpless without 
any local .supply of its own, there can be no hope of the foreigners making 
a present to India in the shape of unnecessary price reductions; so that even 
in the immediate interests of the consumers in India of steel goods, if full 
advantage is to be taken of all the factors affecting or likely to affect the 
world steel market in the near future, it is a wise step to concede the demand 
of the Indian industry for protection. 

Th”' point made by the antagonists of the demands as to the absence of 
the mo.st economic management by the premier Indian Iron and Steel concern 
does not make an argument for negativing protection altogether to that indus¬ 
try, though it is possible to expect and obtain guarantees from such a concern 
that the wastage of the resources by dissipation in extravagant dividends, or 
overcapitalisation with a heavy fixed rate of interest to the greater portion, 
of the capital, will not recur. With the grant of protection, the old policy 
of utter indiflerenee to the internal management rf such industrial concerns 
miist be abandoned, if only to see that the burden imposed on the community 
is not thrown away altogether. It is a normal consequence, for example, of 
a protectionist system that wages in the protected regions should rise. It 
may quite possibly be that at a given rnoment, imperative considerations of 
internal economy might prevent a rise or even demand, a scaling down of 
the wages. But that does not mean that the industry protected as a national 
cost would be allowed to undermine the general standard of living, or the 
hopes of its improvement. Guarantees of this sort also may be in,sisted upon 
as a condition, or a sort of quid pro quo for the protection granted. But 
when such guarantees are obtained, it would be impossible to withhold pro¬ 
tection for such an indispensable industry of national development. 
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As to the exact' form iu which protection should be granted, a specific 
.customs duty is, in our opinion, the best under present conditions. In the 
er^ent of artificial dumping on a large scale, such a duty (of say Rs. 40 or 
SO per ton) would automatically increase the level of protection according 
to the needs of the industry; while if prices .should rise again, the extent of 
protection, and, therefore, the burden on the consumer, will be automatically 
diminished. An ad valorem import duty is defective in this respect. It is 
not self-adjustive. It also creates complications in regard to the basis for 
charging, which the specific duty avoids altogether. But it is better than 
any form of bounty, which would be a dead charge upon the general finances 
of the community, and might accordingly be made uncertain in practice 
according to the conditionof those finances. The financial position of India 
is even to-day not .sound enough to permit eiioh a further charge being under¬ 
taken light-iieaitedly; while an increase in the customs duty would bring 
about a quiet well-ordered, automatic diffu.sion of the burden, such as it is, 
which will never he accomplished by means of a bounty. The exact extent 
of the duty we would not dogmatise about. We shall only content ourselves 
by saying it must be substantial enough to secure the Indian industry against 
unfair or unequal foreign competition. 


No. 72. 

The National Federation o£ Iron and Steel Manu" 
facturers of Great Britain. 

The National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers very much 
• appreciates the action of the Tariff Board in agreeing to accept evidence 
from steel makers not resident in India on a subject which vitally affects 
India. It is recognised at the outset that the problem is one which India 
has to decide for herself and it is in no spirit of wishing to influence that 
decision unduly that the attached memorandum is submitted. At the same 
time the Tariff Board obviously desires to hear both sides of the question 
and it is with the object of presenting the case as it appears to those who 
cannot accept the Tata Company’s view that the following memorandum 
has been prepared. The British Steel Makers also wish to make it clear 
that they are actuated by no spirit of commercial antagonism to the Tata 
Company in submitting this case. India has in the past been Great 
Britain’s best customer for iron and steel, but British .steel makers do 
not re.sent the development of India’s iron and steel industry on economic 
lines if this be possible with advantage to India. 

In the first place iron and steel together with certain chemicals, 
minerals and lubricating oils, were recognised by the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission as “ basic industries,” that is to say, industries on which many 
others are dependent. The imposition of import duties on articles such as 
these must inevitably raise the cost of the raw. material of a number of 
Indian industries and thus handicap their free development. In the case 
of iron and steel it would increase the cost of building railways, roadways, 
harbour works, machinery, etc. Inevitably the builders and constructors 
of the works mentioned will demand protection for their industries and 
this demand must prove almost irresistible, for otherwise goods manu¬ 
factured from iron and steel would be imported into India and both the 
steel makers and those who work up the steel would he faced with 
unemployment. 

The effect therefore of taxing imported iron and steel would he a 
cumulative one and would he reflected first in the cost of goods made from 

iron and steel and then in the cost of commodity prices generally. For 

instance, increased prices for railw'ay materials would‘have to he met by 

increased passenger fares and increased freight rates, which in turn would 
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have to be met by increased prices on all goods carried over the railways. 
Increased cost of machinery made from steel would be reflected on all the 
products of those machines, e.g., textiles, and so on. 

The numbers employed in the manufacture of iron and steel in India 
probably amount, to not more than 50,000—60,000 people, and it is difficult 
to see how a policy of protection can do other than increase the cost of 
living and decrease the standard of living for the 300,000,000 persons who 
in the main are agricnlturists and not industrialists. 

It is suggested that it is to the great advantage of India to obtain 
cheap steel and that if owing to the diverse nature of India’s demands it is 
impossible to organise mass production on an economical scale within her 
own borders, the right policy for India to pursue is to import steel and so 
develop her native industries as rapidly and cheaply as possible by obtaining 
the materials and maehinerjf necessary at world prices and not to penalise 
industrial development generally for the benefit of a section of industry. 
Moreover it is an axiom that imports must be paid for by exports and if 
India decides to exclude imported goods she ipso facto decreases her export 
trade. 

The foregoing remarks are directed to the proposition that it is to 
India’s great advantage to obtain steel a.s cheaply as possible; in the 
following remarks it is submitted that the facilities for making iron and 
steel in India are such that it should be possible to produce iron and steel 
in competition with the other iron and steel producing countries without 
the aid of a protective tariff. 

In the first place, owing to the fact that the Tata Company’s state¬ 
ments as to their cost of production have not been divulged, it is impossible 
to relate their cost of production to those in this country and on the 
Continent, hut from published information it is clear that India has 
abundant supplies of ore, coal, and a.Iso of cheap labour. The ore, more¬ 
over, is richer than any in Tiurope, having an average iron content of 
60 per cent. 

After examining the reports of geologists, engineer.s and others who 
have reported on the iron ore resources of India the Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau sum up the position in the following words ; — 

“. India possesses sufficient high-grade iron ores to 

supply an iron and steel industry of the first magnitude and the 
rapid developments which are taking place show that this fact 
is fully appreciated by capitalists. The day would not seem to 
be far distant when India will he self-supporting as regards iron 
and steel, and will probably be exporting pig iron, which, in 
the opinion of those best able to .judge, can be produced com¬ 
paratively cheaply owing to the low assembly^ costs, consequent 
on. the close proximity of raw materials and the cheap rates of 
freight.” 

The Tata Company itself in the advertisement which appeared in the 
London “ Times ” of May 11th, 1923j claimed that “ the costs of produc¬ 
ing iron and steel in India are capable of being brought, down to a point 
eomparing favourably with the pre-war British figiires,” and in evidence 
which the Tata representative ha.s already given he admits that the 
Company has already work in hand which will occupy the works for 4 years 
to come, and that therefore the question of protection was not urgent. It 
is submitted that if the Tata Company can obtain remunerative contracts 
extending over 4 years, at a time when the iron and steel industry in 
Great Britain and the Continent is so dopres,sed, it is difficult to see that 
there is any need for further protection. In fact, in the prospectus in 
which the Tata Company invited applications for debenture capital in 
July 1933, it was stated that “ the Company has had no difficulty in 
disposing of the whole of its production in India at profitable prices and 
the recent imposition of a Customs Duty on imported steel in India ot 
10 per cent, will ensure a still more favourable market in the future.” 
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It should also be pointed out that in the year ending March 31st, 1923, 
India imported from all sources 12,779 tons of pig iron and 894,004 tons 
of other iron and steel, equivalent to about 1,200,000 tons of ingot steel; 
in the years before the war India imported steel equivalent to approximately 
1,500,000 tons of ingot steel. 

In the advertisement in the “ Times ” referred to above, it is claimed 
that with the plant “ which is either in actual operation or in process of 
installation ” there is steel-making plant “ having a capacity of 570,000 tons 
per annum ” and that “ ultimately ” an annual output of 1,000,000 tons 
of finished and semi-finished products will be reached. Thus for some time 
to come the Tata Company is able to supply less than half of India’s needs, 
and it seems inequitable that all consumers of iron and steel should be 
penalised for their benefit. 

The representative of the Tata Company agreed to the proposition 
that no protection should be granted to any industry where it is not shown 
“ that the particular industry will be able ultimately to meet foreign com¬ 
petition without protection,” and it is presumed that in the memoranda 
handed in showing the present cost of production and the estimated cost of 
production in the future, it was shown that the Company would in time he 
able to meet foreign competition without the aid of protection; but how 
is it to he proved that an industry has reached the stage when it can meet 
unrestricted foreign competition and who is to decide it? It would seem 
that the exclusion of imported material hy the measures proposed is likely 
to remain, if once instituted, for an indefinite time, if not in perpetuity. 

Another sign that the Tata Company is able to develop without the aid 
of protection is afforded hy the fact that recently India has exported pig 
iron not only to Japan and the Far East but also to certain ports on the 
Pacific Coast and to Philadelphia, thus demonstrating the ability of India 
to compete with the American producer. 

There is one other matter of which the British Steel Makers must take 
cognizance. It has been stated that British iron and steel manufacturers 
have dumped their products into India, A moment’s consideration will 
show that this is quite impossible. The export trade of Great Britain is 
too great a proportion of the whole production to permit of exports being 
made under the cost of production. Obviously in a free trade country like 
Great Britain any attempt to make home consumers bear the loss on export 
trade could only lead to the other iron and steel producing countries under¬ 
selling British producers in the home market. “ Dumping ” is only possible 
in countries where the home market is protected. 

To sum up, it is the opinion of members of the British iron and steel 
industry that protection is unnecessary for the development of an iron and 
steel industry iu India, hut if the Government of India are of opinion that 
a case has been made out for the encouragement of the industry much less 
harm would accrue to India as a whole by administering the encouragement 
by means of a bountj' or some form of subsidy to the works concerned. 
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Enclosure (a). 


Memoranduiii on the portion of the wrought iron trade in relation to the 

Indian tariff. 


Wrought iron, known in Scotland as malleable iron, is usually classified 
with steel, but is structurally,. physically and microscopically an entirely 
diflerent material. Before the discovery of steel it was the main ductile 
material used for all purposes, including rails, etc,, but since the discovery 
of steel owing to its higher cost it has become useful mainl.y for special 
purposes where its special characteristics make it preferable to steel. 

These special characteristics fall under three headings: — 

(1) WeldubUity, which makes it preferable for all welded work and 

all smithing work. 

(2) Besistaiice to Shock which makes it preferable for chains and a 

great many similar purposes. 

(3) liesktance to Corrosion which gives it an enormous preference for 

work subject to corrosive influence, such as railway frames, 

bridgework, etc. 


In point of quality there is a very wide range in wrought J^ron The 
highest qualities are principally produced in Britain^under the British 
Standard Specifications for ** Best Yorkshire, Grade A, Grade B 
and Grade “ C.” Apart from the British production, the world production 
is really negligible, there being only a small production m Sweden, in 
Spain and in the United States of America where the demand exceeds the 
production, and export therefore does not exist. Below these higher quali¬ 
ties there is a considerable range of lower qualities made for nut and bolt 
purposes in Staffordshire, Scoltand and elsewhere, and a still lower range 
made principally in Belgium from scrap. This last range is really 
perly called “ iron ” at all as it is almost entirely made of steel, and it 
is a question whether there should not he a restrictaon on the use of the 
word ” iron ” in connection with si;ch material. Beyond these qualities 
there are certain substitutes for wrought iron produced by steelmakers 
which do not really reproduce the characteristics of wrought iron and need 
not therefore be considered. 

The Indian Tariff at present is on a basis of 10 per cent, ad valorem, the 
value being assumed on certain definite scales according to the category of 
qualitv which the iron is represented to be in. At the present time, 

Lperior to Grade “A,” British Standard Specifications 
summarily at £20 per ton. Qualities from Crown quality up to Grade 
“ A ” are valued according to size at £ll-10-0d. per ton oyer ^ diameter 
or thickness, and £13-0-0d per ton of i" diameter or thickness or under. 
Common iron is valued throughout at £9-0-0d. per ton. 

It should he pointed out that this arbitrary division is a great handicap 
to Brithh “ Crown ” iron, which is the ordinary .standard iron for smithing 
woA in GrearBritain, and has to compete in India with Belgian iron 
which would come in under the common iron heading. It will be 
that the tendenev of the Tariff is to encourage the lower-class article at 
the e-nense of tiie higher-class article with which it really competes, aiid 
in Iicit'erial r" diameter or thickness and under the valuation hetwemi these 
;;-,rr:Sv cUSetit.ve qualities varies arbitrarily by - ;cts 

ner ton representing an 8.s. difference per ton in the Tai iff. 1 his acts 
very snfcUantiallv against British producers as 

fvrm takino- British “ Crown " material which is the lowest normal 
British quality ^and encouraging importers to try to foist off upon 
Tustomerl the‘lower-class Continental material, which is not really adequate 
for much of the work to which it is put. 

It should be pointed out that qualities of British Standards Specification, 
Crade “ B ” and* higher are used in India almost entirely for Governme t 
and railway purposes and are not used in general commerce. By taxing 
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these qualities at a high level the Government is therefore taxing its own and 
the public services. On the other hand, wrought iron is not produced 
in India and there does not therefore arise any question of protecting the 
local industries. 

Under these circumstances, it is submitted that it would be reasonable 
to recognise that wrought iron—particularly in its higher qualities, is an 
entirely different material from steel, is not imported into India for com¬ 
merce but only for railway and similar purposes, is not imported in 
competition with local products, and should therefore be admitted free. 
It is submitted further that the Tariff should make the distinction in 
qualities at the Grade “ B ” level, taking Grade “ B ” and all higher 
qualities (Grade “ A ” and “ Best Yorkshire ”) on the free list, and 
putting all lower qualities, namely Grade “ C,” “ Crown ” Iron and Common 
Iron, on one level with a 10 per cent, or other ad valorem duty, based, if 
necessary, on an arbitrary value which may be suggested as £10-0-0d. per ton. 

In view of the vastly increased life of good puddled wrought iron as 
compared to steel which may be taken under conditions of service where 
liability to corrosion exists as giving wrought iron three times the life of 
steel, it is certainly to the interest of the Indian authorities to encourage 
the use of good wrought iron instead of a debased quality, under conditions 
such as exist for Railway rolling stock for goods traffic, etc. 
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Enclosure (h), 

8 u 2 >pl’einentary Memorandum on Tinplates (including Jilack-plates and 

T erne-plates). 

The imposition at the present time of a substantial protective tariff on 
tinplates would hamper and restrict trade, the development of canning, and 
of improved methods of distributing products. Even a small artificial 
addition to the cost of tinplates is a serious handicap to the producers and 
distributors of fish, fruit, meat and other perishable products. 

The agricultural interests in every country in the world are erecting 
canneries for the purpose of preserving perishable commodities that they 
can produce from their soil, so that they can be distributed with advantage 
and [ii'oiit in distant markets. Thi.s movement in India is in its infancy. 
It is a movement that can be developed on an enormous scale. Its develop¬ 
ment will depend upon cheap tinplates of the best quality. Any trade 
restrictions on tinplates must retard the modern movement that has made 
agricultural developments possible in many countries. Even where tariffs 
have been impo.sed on other steel materials Governments have refused to 
place a tariff on tinplates in the interests of those engaged in marketing 
milk, fish, fruits and foods. 

It has been the experience of other countries that production of tin¬ 
plates of reliable qualities for canning can only be achieved after a long 
period. Tinplates demand workmen skilled in the art for many years. It 
will undoubtedly be possible for local mills in India to produce tinplates 
suitable for various kinds of utensils, but not of the quality indispensable 
for canning. It is suggested therefore that a protective tariff against tin¬ 
plates should not be imposed until the local industries are in a position to 
provide the quality of tinplate necessary for canning purposes. It is 
suggested further that to impose the disadvantages of a tariff on high-grade 
tinplates for the sake of protecting the lower grade tinplates in the experi¬ 
mental years would not he in the interests of India. 

The tinplates supplied from Great Britain are lower in price than those 
produced in the United States of America. As a general rule it is not 
possible at the present time for the United States to compete with Welsh 
tinplates, owing to their higher costs of production. Welsh manufacturers 
are at the present time extending and imiiroving their plants, so that I.ndia 
will he able to receive what she requires. Many years must pass before local 
production in India can satisfy even a substantial portion of India’s needs. 
In other parts of the British Empire immense quantities of canned good,s 
are produced, which find their consuming market in Great Britain. If 
India follows the example of those countries and develops the canning of 
her products, she may also have to look to Groat Britain for her purchasing 
markets. Obviously protective tariffs on the tinplates will seriously affect 
the prospects of success in those countries. 
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No. 73. 


Letter from His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India to the Tariff 
Board, dated the 1st December 1933. 

I am directed by the Departmeut of Overseas Trade to forward you a 
memorandum compiled by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, and endorsed 
by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce.^ This memorandum 
embodies the vievrs of those trades in which Sheffield is mainly interested, 
such as the manufacture of high grade tool steel of all descriptions, alloy 
steels, heavy forgings and special steels for all purposes, and the arguments 
therefore differ to some extent from those put forward the National Fede¬ 
ration of Iron and Steel Manufacturers who in their memorandum voiced 
the opinions of the manufacturers of steel for constructional purposes. 

I am afraid that this memorandum is arriving rather late, but in view 
of its importance I hope that you Will be able to admit it as evidence. 


Statement by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce on the proposed increase 
in the import duty on manufactured steel. 

Information has been received by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce that 
the Indian Fiscal Commissioners have appointed a Tariff Board in India to 
advise the (Government of India on the question of a protective tariff, and 
that part of the programme is the building up of the iron and steel industry 
in ![ndia by a highly protective tariff upon iron and steel manufactures of 
33J per cent, ad valorem. 

Without presuming to advise either the Indian Fiscal Commissioners or 
the Indian Tariff Board as to the course they should adopt, we do respect¬ 
fully venture to suggest that there are many aspects of the proposal \to which 
we desire to direct their attention. In the first place we would mention that 
in the main iron and steel are not so much a finished product as the raw 
material of a large number of industries, such as Railways, Collieries, Build¬ 
ing and Textile Trades, all constructional work, and of the enormous number 
of iron and steel users and consumers throughout the Indian Empire, and that 
the protection which is being proposed is, on the whole, a protection of the 
few' against the many. 

The increased tariff if imposed will necessarily raise prices and the cost 
of all steel and steel products. The raising of the cost of iron and steel 
products by a highly protective tariff will have the effect of raising the cost 
of running every business or enterprise which uses these materials, and will 
have the cumulative effect of raising Railway rates and the cost of living 
generally. 

As regards steel for constructional pni'poses, rails and similar products, 
the modern plant already existing in Imiia is designed to do the work re¬ 
quired, with the least possible human effort. 

It has been proved already that these classes of steel can he produced in 
India at costs which compare favourably with costs in any other steel pro- 
dtioiiig country; this is confirmed by the statement of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, in their prospectus when raising new capital in 
Great Britain, 

The Sheffield Chamber of Commerce desires particularly to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board to the importance of realising there are many differ¬ 
ent qualities of steel produced by different methods and that all of them 
cannot be regarded from the same standpoint. 

The steels in which Sheffield is peculiarly interested comprise high grade 
Tool Steel of all descriptions. Special Alloy Steels and forgings for Automo¬ 
bile and other purposes, heavy forgings and Special ^teels for textile 
machinery w’ork and Mining purposes. 

K 2 
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These steels arc not produced by mass production, but call for the exer¬ 
cise of human effort and skill in every process through which they pass. 
Owing to their special nature they must he worked at high temperatures, 
and the workers are subjected, for prolonged periods, to close contact with 
the materials undergoing manufacture, and even in this temperate climate 
there are days in Summer when they are unable to stand the strain. 

It is evident in regard to the Constructional Steel referred to above that 
a tariff is unnecessary as India is able to compete successfully with any part 
of the world. 

In regard to the steels which are manufactured in Sheffield it is the firm 
conviction of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce that there should not be 
any tariffs thereon, owing to the fact that climatic conditions preclude such 
steels being manufactured successfully in India. 

"We would respectfully urge that these aspects of this question, which so 
seriously affect the future development of India and its people, will have the 
favourable consideration of the Tariff Board. 
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No. 74. 

Letter from the Secretary, 'Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, No. 3192 — 1923, dated 6th December 1923. 

In continuation of my No. 2936, dated 6th November 1923, T am now 
directed to hand you a copy of a statement by the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce with reference to the question of the proposed protection of the Indian 
steel industry. This statement has been received by mail from the London 
Chamber. 

2. It is understood that Mr. W. Mansfield, whose name is mentioned in 
the statement, will arrive in Madras on the 28th December. 


statement submitted by the London Chamber of Commerce with regard to 

the proposal for an increase in the duty from 10 per cent, to 33i per 

tent, on manufactured Steel imported into India. 

The attention of the London Chamber of Commerce having been drawn 
ro the proposal to increase the duty on manufactured steel imported into 
India from ten per cent, to thirty-three and one-third per cent, and to the 
fact that a Tariff Board in India had been appointed to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the question of this proposal, a meeting of the Iron, Steel, 
Tinplate and Metal Merchants Section of the Chamber together with Indian 
Merchants interested in these trades rvas convened and held at the offices 
of the Chamber on Wednesday, 31si October, 1923. 

At this meeting a resolution, as following, was adopted unanimously: — 

“ This meeting resolves that evidence on behalf of Iron, Steel, Tin¬ 
plate and Metal Merchants Section and Indian merchants and 
indentors interested in exporting steel to India shall be tendered 
at the enquiry by the Indian Tariff Board on the proposal to 
increase the. duty on steel imported into India from ten to 
thirty-throe and one-third per cent, and is of opinion that no 
increase in the duty is necessary and, if imposed, would raise 
the cost of manufactured iron and steel goods to the Indian 
consumer.” 

On the afternoon of the same day the following cablegram was sent to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Please communicate Indian Tariff Board following resolution adopted 
Iron and Steel Merchants Section, London Chamber, begins this 
meeting resolves that evidence of Section he tendered at enquiry 
by Indian Tariff Board on proposal to increase duty on steel 
imported into India from ten to thirty-three and oiie-third per 
cent, and is of opinion that no increase in the duty is necessary 
and would raise cost of manufactured iron and steel goods ^ to 
Indian consumer end.s detailed statement following.— Convention 
London. 

A Special Committee was appointed to prepare a statement of the points 
which it is desired to submit for the consideration of the Tariff Board. 
They are as follows: — 

A heavy duty, such as that contemplated, would have a cumulative effect 
by raising the cost of raw materials for a number of Indian undertakings, 
■such as roadways, railways, machinery, etc. 

Not only would the cost of articles made from iron and steel he hicreased. 
But this would be followed by an increase in the cost of commodities gene¬ 
rally. 

If the cost of railway construction is raised the cost of the carriage of 
goods would necessarily follow suit and would, in turn,‘he reflected in the 
price of the goods carried on the railways. 
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While the London Chamber of Commerce do not presume to offer any 
comments on the fiscal policy of the Government of India they would like 
to point out that the apparent apprehension that British Iron and Steel 
can be “ dumped ” into India is not well founded. 

In the opinion of the Special Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce the natural advantages in India for producing certain classes of 
iron and steel in competition with other countries are such that there is 
little advantage likely to accrue to Indian^ industries by exceeding the pre¬ 
sent rate of import duty, whilst it is doubtful whether other classes can be 
produced in India owing to climatic conditions prevailing there. The opi¬ 
nion has indeed been expressed that so far as the industries are concerned 
they are in a position to meet any competition without the aid of any 
protective duty at all but, it is understood the present duty of 10 per cent, 
is a revenue duty. 

It is noted that no information is available regarding costs of production 
of the Tata Company so that the Committee are not in a position to draw 
comparisons between them and the costs of production in Great Britain 
and other iron and steel producing countries. 

It is submitted for the consideration of the Tariff Board that, if their 
findings are to the effect that it is necessary to impose a further protective 
duty, such duty should only apply to goods manufactured outside the 
Empire. 

The foregoing observation are proffered by the Special Committee ap¬ 
pointed to carry out the resolution adopted by the Section above referred to. 

The foregoing statement is submitted for the consideration of the Indian 
Tariff Board and a member of the Special Committee—Mr. Mansfield of 
Messrs, John Batt & Co., Ltd.—who is proceeding to India this week has 
been asked to confer with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce as to the appi^- 
priate method of calling the attention of the Board to the opinions held by 
this Chamber and he will be prepared if agreeable to the Board to give verbal 
evidence in support. 
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No. 75. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Company. 

Written Statement. 


Statement I.—From the Managing Agents, The Indian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, 
No. I. Q.-lSMi, dated Mh October 1923. 


ReI’IjY to speciat. qukstionnaike. 

With reference to your inquiry No. 328 of the 27th ultimo, when this 
Company was formed the manufacture of steel was one of its ultimate objects 
and its Memorandum of Association accordingly gives steel making as one 
of the purposes for which the Company was established. 

The manufacture of steel was not an immediate matter and it is incorrect 
to say that it has been dropped for the present. The prospectus filed with 
the Registrar of Companies, Bengal, states “ it is the intention of the 
Company to lay out its plant at first solely for the production of pig iron 
and ferro manganese.” Steel making is not mentioned in the prospectus, 
nor was any capital raised for the purpose, but it was expected when the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company Limited built its shops adjacent to ours, 
that ultimately our Works would be able to supply all the steel sections 
and plates required for wagon building. 

It is also part of the plans of the Indians Standard Wagon Company to 
make the steel casting.s they require for their work in their own foundry; 
they would also nianufacturo these for other wagon building concerns and 
the railways. This steel will be made by the electric process with power 
obtained from the Indian Iron and Steol Company. This power is now avail¬ 
able at the Wagon Works and the foundry buildings are ready, only the 
electric furnaces remain to be installed to get this scheme working. 

That the conclusion of our endeavours will be steel making is probable, 
but it is not possible to say when we shall reach this point; at present 
capital could not be raised, as no Capitalist or Financier would hazard his 
money in building a plant faced with the current severe competition from 
the United Kingdom and other countries. 

We ourselves think that if a protective duty of 33J per cent was arranged 
it would act as a strong inducement to the development of steel making 
plant in India. We and others who at present could not consider any 
such proposition would undoubtedly be favourably influenced by the prospect 
of the help so afforded, the more so if Government would call for all their 
requirements by tenders in India and give preference to the users of Indian 
steel. In such circumstances money would undoubtedly be forthcoming for 
developments, and in the competition which would ensue the tendency would 
be to bring the prices of Indian made steel down to the average World level. 

In conjunction with the Indian Standard Wagon Company, we also 
intend in the future to put down a works and plant to undertake the 
manufacture of wheels and axles, provided sufficient encouragement is forth¬ 
coming from the Government of India "to ensure that the wagon building 
industry is to be kept alive. As was mentioned in their evidence before you 
on behalf of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, this scheme was com¬ 
plete and ready to start two years ago but has been held in abeyance owing 
to the general slump in trade and uncertainty of the intentions of the 
Government of Lwiia regarding the wagon building industry. 



Oral evidence of Mr. G. H. FAIRHURST, representing 
the Indian Iron and Steel Company, recorded at 
Calcutta on Tuesday, the 30th October^ 1923. 

President. —We are much indebted to you for agreeing to meet the Board 
and give evidence about the possibility, that if protection is given, other 
firms might undertake the manufacture of steel. It of course is a very 
important question because, unless new firms begin to make steel, there is 
a danger of a monopoly price and the object which it is intended to secure 
would not be achieved. You have told us in your written statement that 
we had not correctly understood the position of your Company. It was not 
so much that there was a plan to manufacture steel, a plan which was 
subsequently abandoned, but rather that your original plana w'ere to manu¬ 
facture pig iron and the manufacture of steel was only a possibility in the 
future. Gan you tell us when the Indian Iron and Steel Company was 
started ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —In March 1918. 

President. —When did it actually begin to produce pig iron? 

Mr. Fainhurst. —In November 1022. 

President. —You have quoted in your letter the prospectus ■which was 
issued at the time of the formation of the Gompany. Would it be possible 
to supply the Board with a copy? 

*lfr. FoArhurst. —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell us the capitalization of the Company; What is 
'the authorised capital? 

Mr. Faivhurst.—B.s. 800 lakhs. 

President. —And the subscribed and paid up capital? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Fully subscribed, and paid up ; all in ordinary shares. 

President. —If you were now to take up the manufacture of steel, it would 
be necessary to raise fre.sh capital and to get the Articles of Association 
altered—it would be a fresh departure, that is to say? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^We raised the whole of the capital in ordinary shares. 
The idea was, if we intended to have the steel works and extensions in other 
directions, we would issue preference share.s and raise debentures if necessary 
to get the extra capital. 

President. —Have you power under the Articles of Association to issue 
preference shares or raise debentures? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President. —^What is the total amount covered by this ; is there any limit? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —There is no limit; of course I am only speaking from 
memory. 

President. —At the time that you planned the Company, was any scheme 
for the construction of steel 'vi'orks worked out? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No detailed scheme was worked out but we went so far, 
for instance, as to put in spare panels which exist now in our pon'er house 
for the supply of power for the steel works. In other directionuS also we 
made provision for steel works. 

President. —But you did not go to the length of actually working out 
a scheme as to the actual cost and what your outturn was likely to be and 
60 on? , 


'Not printed. 
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Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

President. —Of course that information would have been useful to the 
Board, if you had been able to give it, for comparison with the actual costs of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We did not go so far as that. Our works were started 
at a very diflScult period in 1918, just about the end of the war when the 
prices were considered excessive to enable us to make a reliable estimate. 

President. —Did you go to the length of making any enquiries in England 
• or America with the object of framing a definite scheme? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^We did not go so far as to ask for the prices for a steel 
works plant nor did we raise any capital for it. It would have been premature. 

President. —-Still the subject might have been studied. It would be very 
useful' to the Board to ascertain what capitalization would probably be 
necessary in a country like Great Britain or America in order to secure a 
■ certain outturn of steel. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^We did not go that far. We provided ourselves with 
power plant for the extensions and the steel woiks and left ourselves open^ to 
raise any fresh capital when we decided to go in for them. Since then nothing 
further has been done towards the manufacture of steel except that we 
floated the Indian Standard Wagon Company, whose works are at Burnpur, 
with the view of ultimately producing the steel at the Iron and Steel Co.’s 
works for the building of standard w'agons. 

President.—I understand that. .411 your various projects at Burnpur, I 
gather, from integral parts of a single plan, but I wished chiefly to find out 
whether you had worked out the details of a steel manufacturing plant. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Wo did not go into details. 

President. —On the assumption that a market for steel in India at a 
reasonable price ^v■as assured, would you regard the present time as opportune 
for tile construction of steel works? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We would not consider it for a moment unless we were 
protected. 

President. —On the assumption that protection was given to an extent 
sufficient to secure what, to the best of your judgment, would be a profitable 
price, would the present time be a good time to construct steel works from 
the point of view of the price you would have to pay for machinery and 
so on? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Personally, I think it would be a good time. Prices have 
gone down considerably. 

President. —Are the prices of the machinery and plant required for the 
manufacture of steel, likely to go lower than they are now? 

Mr. Fairhurst- —I think the present time is favourable in view of the un¬ 
employment In countries which manufacture steel machinery and the anxiety 
of the manufacturers to provide work for their workmen. I think we may- 
buy steel plant now in all probability cheaper than we could in three or four 
years time. • 

President. —I suggested that because reports are numerous that plants have 
been shut down or are working at half capacity and so on, and therefore it 
is natural to suppose that the manufacturers are short of orders and prices 
low. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I have no special information on the subject. 

President. —Can you tell us the capacity for the production of pig iron of 
■your present plant? ^ 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The present plant consists of two blast furnaces designed 
to turn out 350 tons a day each. But one is now turning out 450 tons a 
day and we expect to keep that up so that eventually ^e will have a pro- 
duction of 850 to 900 tons a day. 
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President—It was on the basis of these two furnaces that your plan oi 
eventually making steel was based. That is to say, if you subsequently 
decided to start the manufacture of steel you would not require another blast 
furnace for instance? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Our idea was generally that, if it was better to invest 
capital' in the steel works, we would do so, and if it was found better to 
invest it in blast furnaces we would do that. 

President. —Naturally of course you would turn your capital to what was 
considered likely to be the most profitable investment. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is so. 

President. —I gather from your letter that on the basis of the present day 
price with only a ten per cent, duty, your Company would not consider at all 
the question of starting to manufacture steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Not for a moment. 

President. —That is, you are satisfied, taking the present day British price; 
of steel rails at £9 to £9-10, a ton, that it is no use thinking of it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

President. —Supposing the price of steel rails in England were to increase 
to £11 a ton and was likely to stay there, would that suflSce? Could, 
you give us any sort of idea of the price at which in your opinion the manu- 
laoture of steel in India was likely to be profitable? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I would not like to put it into figures. As you will 
understand we base our views mainly on the experiences of the existing steel 
manufacturing company. 

President. —The trouble is that the Board will have to put a figure on it. 
eventually. In all our proposals we must keep in view what increase in the 
price would induce people to put capital into the manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I have not had the experience myself of making steel 
out here and I would not like to give any figures. 

President. —You have told us in your letter “ If a protective duty of 83i 
per cent, was arranged it would act as a strong inducement to the develop, 
ment of steel making plant in India.” May I take that as meaning that 
your Company would thereupon begin to reconsider the question? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us that “ In conjunction with the Indian- 
Standard Wagon Company we also intend in future to put down a works and 
plant to undertake the manufacture of wheels and axles, provided sufficient 
encouragement is forthcoming from the Government of India to ensure that 
the wagon building industry is to be kept alive.” Would it be your intention, 
supposing you did carry out this plan, to use Indian steel or imported steel 
for the wheels and axles? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Indian steel when possible. 

President. —Can it be made from Tatas’ steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —At the outset we may assume that we will buy from; 
Tatas’, hut I do not know whether Tatas’ make axle steel or not. Their pro¬ 
gramme as far as I can remember does not include the production of axle; 
steel. 

President. —I can’t say. They have made a pretty elaborate programme 
as to what they intend to do when the Greater Extensions come into opera, 
tion. For the production of axle steel would a special plant be required? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Y'es, it is a special grade of steel. 

President. —To the be,st of your Imowledge does the Tata Company possess 
that plant? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I believe they would not consider making wheels anil 
axle steel at present but, if there is a demand for axle steel in the country 
I have no doubt they would do it. 
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President. —No doubt somebody would attempt to do it. If the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co. were to start the manufacture of steel, is it probable that 
that would include the production of axle steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not to start with or for several years. Supposing the 
manufacture of wheels and axles started in India, for some years it ^ would 
be imported steel that would be used. As far as our own Company is con¬ 
cerned until Tatas were in a position to supply us we should have to import 
from Europe. 

President. —Tatas or some one else. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Tatas are the only people who manufacture steel now, 
and will be the only people to manufacture steel for the next five years. 
It will taka at least five years for any new company to begin the manu¬ 
facture of steel. 

President. —They might very easily find it impossible to undertake more 
than what they had already undertaken and also as your steel works when 
they come into existence are likely to be closely linked with the works of the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, after say 8 or 9 years, it seemed likely 
that the steel for wheels and axles would be made in the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company’s steel works. If so, the Tata Iron and Steel Co. might not 
think it worth while starting this form of manufacture. However it is not a 
point of very great importance. All I wanted to know was what your^ plans- 
were in connection with that. Naturally you would use Indian steel, if you 
could get it? 

Mr. F’airhurst. —Yes. 

President. —You are of opinion that steel of suitable quality could be madev 
of Indian pig iron? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —From certain Indian pig it could. 

President. —Do you think that there is no doubt about that? ^ 

Mr, Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President.—'We have received rather contradictory information—this is- 
going to another topic altogether—about the present day prices of pig iron 
in India. In the weekly publication of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the- 
price of pig iron is given as Bs. 88 to 90 per ton, whereas the information 
we received from the Tata Iron and Steel Company points to a very much 
lower price—something like Rs. 66 or Rs. 60 a ton. I was wondering, 
whether you would be able to tell ua how the price would vary according as 
the small quantity or large quantity was purchased or the pig iron was- 
sold under contract for a period of years. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The present market prices for pig iron vary from about 
Rs. 70 to Rs. 90 a ton in accordance with the grade of the iron. That is for 
small lots. If you are considering contracts for two or three years for say 
several hundred tons a month, one would probably sell for three or four rupees 
less per ton. As yon know, a lot of pig iron is exported and this is exported 
at lower rates than it is sold locally. 

President. —It goes to Japan and the west coast of America? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, also to the east coast of America. 

President. —I have heard that your company exported pig iron to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, and we are still doing it. 

President. —I take it that there is not very much margin in the price? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—'iio, except when the freight is very low. 

President. —What route does it go by? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It goes direct through the Suez Canal by the America® 
Indian line. 

President. —^Are there special reasons for the freight being low? 
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Mr, Fairhurst. —Freights have always been low for such ^ material, inrey 
■are very fond of dead weight because of the necessity for its \is6 on ships 
•as ballast. 

President. —That is to say, the pig iron is used as a form of ballast? 

Mr, Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us that the price of pig iron in small quantities 
would vary from Rs. 70 to Ra. 90 a ton according to the quality. M^ell, what 
would he the quality which would be most commonly produced .f" 

Mr. Fairhurst. —One can run one’s blast furnaces according to the quality 
you have in demand. 

President. —^Whioh quality is most in demand now? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —In India, there is a great demand for Nos. 2 and 3 pig 
iron. 

President, —^Wbat would be their prices to-day? 

Mr. Fairhurst.~~Rs. 80 and B.3. 7,'). 

President. —There is one otlier question connected with pig iron. The 
Krityanarid steel people who make steel castings from imported pig iron 
suggest that the duty on the imported pig iron should be removed. Are you 
in a position to tell us what the views of the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
would be about that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —At the present time, there is so little pig iron being im- 
rported. I don’t see wliat diflorence it would make. 

President. —We asked the Tata Iron and Steel Co. about that, and they 
told us that it was a matter of indifference to them whether tiie duty is 
removed or not. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The present price for Cleveland No. D pig iron is 100s. 
a ton and it cannot be imported into India for anything less than Es. 100 
to Ea. 105 a ton. 

President. —That is without duty? 

Mr. Fairhurst .— l.hat is with doty. 

President .—If tlie duty were removed, it would come down to Rs. 95? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Yes. 

President. —Even so, the Indian pig iron has still a very distinct advantage. 
The matter at this stage is merely a suggestion made by the Krityanand 
Steel Company. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don't think that it would make auy difference at all. 

Mr. Gimoala. —We should be very glad, if it is possible for us, to get 
■some figures by which we could compare your methods with the only other 
works engaged in manufacturing pig just now. But I take it that you would 
not like to give n.s those figures? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don’t think that it would be in the company’s interest.^ 
to publish our costs of production. 

Mr. Qinwala, —Perhaps you have not worked long enough to justify the 
basing of any conclusions on those figures. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. Up to the present we have not had a regular .supply 
of iron ore from our own mines. We have been working with purchased 
iron. ore, and we have not had the actual experience of normal conditions 
v?ith our plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you will not have any objection to answering some 
^general questions about the conditions of labour and things like that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your capital, does this Bs. 3 orores represent 
the whole of your capital ihcluding the working capital, or is it merely the 
fixed capital? • 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is the authorised and paid up capital. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Do you have to borrow any money for the working capital 
in addition to the subscribed capital? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have done so. We have had to borrow some money 
to provide the working capital. 

President. —If you could let us have a copy of your last annual report with 
the Balance-sheet, it would be useful to ua. 

*Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, I will send it to yon. 

Mr. Qinwala. —On an average, you are not working to your full capacity; 
but supposing the other blast furnace comes into operation, how much would 
you allow as working capital on your fixed capital? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don’t think that the addition would be very much 
because the major portion of our pig iron is exported abroad and we get 
cash against shipping documents in Calcutta. So we get paid almost within 
a few days of the time we produce it. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^But for your stocks and stores? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don’t think we will have to carry any larger stocks. At 
the present time, we have practically no iron ore, but we have a large stock 
of lime and coal. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Would Rs. 50 to Bs. 75 lakhs be too much? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I think that Bs. 40 lakhs is ample. 

Mr. Qinwala. —With regard to iron ore, you say that you are at present 
buying ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have been up to the present. We are just starting 
to use our own iron ore. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you obtained any concessions? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have had concessions ever since the commencement, 
but there had been delay in getting the railway connection into the mines. 
We did begin early in the year, but the line was washed out during the- 
rains. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Are they very far from your works? What is the area? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —10 square miles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Where are they? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —172 miles from the works. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^In what field? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Singhbhum, a new field altogether. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You are equipping yourself to get your own iron ore? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^We are equipped now. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You will get all your requirements, I take it, from youi 
own mines now? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I suppose you have not yet worked out the cost. Could 
you tell me what it would cost you to bring the ore to the works? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, I could tell you what it will cost. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^You can give me the total cost. I don’t want your other 
figures. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is about Rs. 3 a ton. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Wil': regard to coal, what is your position? Do you have 
a contract like Tata or do you work your own mines, or do yon have 
both? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Wien the company was floated, we purchased virgin coal 
properties. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You mean simply the field. 
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Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, and we proved that by boring. We have not spent 
any more money on them. We are waiting for the favourable moment when 
we would have the money to develop them. To cover the period of develop¬ 
ing these properties, we have made long contracts for 10, 15 or 20 years with 
certain colliery companies based on the price of similar coal delivered to 
the Bailway Board. In other ways, we are exactly in the same position 
as the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is so much above or below the Railway Board price? 

Mr. Fairhursi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l take it that on an average it is eight annas? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Some of our contracts are six annas under, some the 
same as Railway Board price, and some eight annas over. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These contracts are equal to all your requirements? 

Mr. Fairhrirst.—They are quite equal to our requirements at the present 
time. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the capacity of the coal mines that you have 
purchased? 

Mr. FaGhurst. —I think that the utmost capacity will be about 1,000 tons 
a day. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But that would hardly meet your requirements, would it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not quite'. We will be using for the two blast furnaces 
about 1,400 tons of coal a day. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Th&t would cover .about 60 per cent, of your requirements? 

Mr. Fairhursi. —Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How long do you think it would take to work up to the 
full capacity of the collieries? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It will take 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Ginivala. —That is by a gradual increase of 16 per cent, or so a year ? 

Mr. Fairhursi. —^Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you worked out any scheme for the equipment of 
your collieries? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —A scheme has been drawn up. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How much would it cost you? 

Mr. Fairhursi. —It will cost us about Bs. 20 lakhs to equip the collieries 
to produce that quantity. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The cost is spread over 7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, this is in addition to the purchase price. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Do you think that you have done wisely by entering into 
contracts as well as purchasing coal mines? 

Mr. Fairhursi. —Yes. At the time we made contracts, we had no alterna¬ 
tive really. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is to say, you attach so much importance to coal 
that you would not proceed with the manuf.aoture of pig iron until you were 
absolutely assured of your coal supply. That is the position? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Quito so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How much under the contracts on an average do you have 
to pay for coal? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Between Rs. 9-8 and Bs. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala.—That applies to your coking coal? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You don’t use any other- kind of coal, I take it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —None whatever. 

Mr. Oinwala.—fs this price of Bs. 10 a ton a permanent price or what? 
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Mr. Fairhurst. —Ihe price next year goes up by 12 annas a ton. It was 
fixed by the Eailway Board for three years and that arrangement terminates 
in March 1926. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing you had not a contract, what would be the 
■price now? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Three months ago, it would have been higher. At the 
present time, we could purchase at about the same price. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What I wish to know is this. Do you regard this as a 
more or less permanent price below which it would not go? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We consider the price high. It is higher now than when 
we made the contract. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What was the price then? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Bs. 6 a ton, 

Mr. Mather. —What year was that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —1918-19. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If there was a contract, how did the price jump from six 
to ten rupees? 

,i1/r. Fairhurst. —Our contracts are based on the Railway Board price and 
the Railway Board increased the price of the coal each year since then, and 
■finally made a three years arrangement which terminates in 1925. 

j¥r. Oinwala. —Then, it all depends upon what the Railway Board does? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you been consulted by the Railway Board? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. We considered that as the most reliable method of 
fixing the prices for our contracts for a long period. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you find any diflioulty in coking your coal? I mean, 
how does it compare industrially with the British coal? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Indian coke is not so good as British coke. The ash con 
tent is very much more. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Could you express it in percentages? 

Mr. FaiTliitrsf.—English coke contains 8 or 9 per cent, ash, ■whereas oui 
■coke contains about 19 to 20 per cent, ash, which means a larger coke oon- 
aumption in our blast furnaces. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to your blast furnaces, are they the same as 
Tatas’ or are they differen-t? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The two large furnaces are of American de.sign. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the name of the furnace? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The furnace design itself was made by A. G. McKee & Co., 
furnace designers of Cleveland, United States of America. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What about the coke ovens? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —They were designed by Messrs. Simon Carves Ld., 
Manchester. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Are you satisfied with the amount of coke rvhioh your 
blast furnaces use per ton of iron? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Our practice at present is better than anything I have 
heard of in India before, and it is better than we estimated for. ° 

Mr. Oinwala. —How much bettor? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^About 4 or 5 cwts. a ton better. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What do you attribute that to? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The design of the furnace plant. 

Mr. Oinwala, —Do you expect to get any further economy? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No, as far as the coke consumption is concerned, we are 
doing now as well as we can expect to do. Of course it fluctuates. 
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Mr. Oimvala—There is a certain amount of deterioration as you go on? 

Mr. Fakhurst, —In the furnace you mean? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yea. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^An old furnace does not do as well as a new one, but- 
there is not a very serious difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you able to dispose of your by-products? What art, 
your principal by-products? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Sulphate of ammonia and coal tar are our principal by¬ 
products. The whole of our coal tar is sold two years ahead and we expect 
no difBoulty whatever in disposing of the sulphate of ammonia. It goes 
principally to Java. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the price of sulphate of ammonia? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is Es. 220 to Ke. 240 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The whole of it goes to Java? 

Mr. FaMmrst. —Practically all. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the matter of coal tar, you are rather more fortunate 
than Tatas who tell us they cannot find a market. You have sold the whole 
of your output of coal tar? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.- —You use all your gas, I suppose?, 

Mr. Fairhurst. —All the steam we require is generated from waste gases 
We have also a lot of excess waste gas which we cannot use. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What do you do with it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We just blow it away. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Could you give us the value of it in rupees? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I am afraid I could not put it in figures. There is no 
doubt there is sufficient to run a large steel works with the excess gas blown 
away. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to Indian labour, how are you situated? Do 
you have any difficulty? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We had .some difficulty during the construction period, 
but we have now no difficulty in getting the labour we require. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is the output per man employed satisfactory? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Quite satisfactory. 

Mr. 'Oinwala. —Do you get your figures on this basis? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Could you give us some idea? We don’t want to know 
the exact figures. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Do you mean our blast furnace plant? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —On the blast furnace itself, we employ about 12 or 14 
men each shift, but to handle all our materials and products and keep up 
the plant and sidings and so on, we have to employ about 400 men daily. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I suppose you pay the'same rate of wages as Tatas? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Very similar. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What about the Eui’opean supervision. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have 5 Europeans on our blast furnace plant and they 
are to run the two furnaces. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But you will have to increase the number of unoovenanted 
hands ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, the Indian foremen and labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your coke ovens, have you also European supervision? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. We have a manager and an assistant and 5 or 6- 
Anglo-Indian foremen. 
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Mr. G'mwala. —Yl'u employ Indian labour wherever you can get, don’t you? 

Mr. Fairhwsi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —A good deal has been said about the housing, sanitary and 
other arrangements made at Jamshedpur, What is your practice? Are you 
providing accommodation for,your labour? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have to do exactly the same thijig on a smaller scale. 
One has to provide water works, quarter-s, roads and hospitals in order to 
beep the labour there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the total number of men employed in your iron 
works P 

Mr. Fairhurst. —At the present time about 2,000. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Anyhow you are providing housing accommodation for 
them? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have done so now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And also for your covenanted hands? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have done so already. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you look upon the manufacture of steel in this 
country? Do you think that it is an industry that ought to be developed at 
all reasonable costs or do you think that it ought to be allowed to take care 
of itself ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I see no reason whatever why the steel industry in India 
should not be a success in the future, if it gets over its early troubles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is its princiiral trouble just now? 

Mr. Farrhurst.~'I\ie principal trouble .inst now in ray opinion is the 
training of Indian labour to work the different sections of a steel plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y'ou consider that as the real difficulty at present? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. We have found it so even in our Iron Works and 
coke ovens. We have had great difficulty in training Indian labour. It is 
only just now, after a year, we are able to get results. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —It is a difficulty which you think might be got over? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Certainly we do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is this increase in the price of coal. That is another 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You also regard that as a temporary difficulty? 

Mr. Faarhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are there au.y other inherent difficulties in the manufac¬ 
ture of steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don’t see any. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now as a business man, what do you think would be a 
reasonable return on the subscribed capital that should be offered to the 
subscribers in order to induce them to give you the capital for your steel 
enterprise ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It would be no use to olfer anything less than 10 to 12 
per cent, to induce a finaueier to put hi.s money into the steel industry. 
Moreover you have to allow for the period for which there is no return, that 
is, the construction period, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, you would allow 10 to 12 per cent, on an 
average, taking high and low together? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Under that, you don’t think that capital would be attracted 
to this industry? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say you would not commit yourself to any figures about 
the protection of steel. Supposing it was generally declared by Govern- 
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meat that so long as steel cannot be produced in this country at a cost which 
can reasonably compete against foreign manufacturers, it shall have pro¬ 
tection, Supposing that was laid down as the policy, do you think that 
that would be sufficient to attract capital or not, w'ithout committing yourself 
to any figures? 

Mr, Pairhurst. —Yes, I do, if a firm is in a position to obtain- all the raw 
materials it requires. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the Goyernment of India lay down as their 
principle that so long as India is not in a position to produce steel at a price 
which can compete with the foreign manufacturers, it shall have protection 
in order to make up the difference. Supposing they put it that way, do you 
think that that would be sufficient to attract capital? 

Mr, Fairhursi. —I think so. It has been the experience of every steel 
making country. They have had to get over their early troubles and the 
financiers would recognise that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case it would not be a question of figures at all. 
I mean, it will be merely a matter of ascertaining the cost from time to time ? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that that would be a sufficient security for 
the investor? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —I think so. A great deal would depend on the period. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No period is fixed at all. It is simply said that so long, 
as the steel industry is not able to compete it shall have protection. 

Mr. Pairhurst. —think that it would be quite sufficient to induce the 
financier to put up his money. 

Mr. Ginwala, —In that case, would your own company reconsider their 
position? 

Mr, Pairhurst. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala, —With regard to wheels and axles have you considered the 
question of specifications that the railways insist on? 

ilfr. Pairhurst. —We have drawn up a scheme for manufacturing wheels 
and axles. I did not deal with it myself and know nothing of the details. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this. Have yon considered that in order that 
the wagon building industry may be established in this country on a perma¬ 
nent footiyig this country must also manufacture wheels and axles? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —^That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At the same time you see no insuperable difficulty in 
Indian steel being used for that purpose? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it as your opinion? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you entered into long term contracts for the sale 
of pig iron, or do you sell it on quotations from time to time? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —W'e have made some long term contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that the rates there will he considerahlv 
lower than the current market rates for export? 

Mr. Pairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginv'ala. —Can you tell me what is the freight from here to America 
for pig? 

, Mr. Pairhurst. —The present freight is 18, to 19 shillings <a ton from here 
t<o Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^And to the other side? 

Mr. Fairhur.st*—7i dollars. 

P; esident. —It comes to about I?s. 22l at the par of exchange. 
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Mr. Mather. —It is very much higher to the Pacific Coast than to the 
Atlantic Coast? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. It is something like 30 to 32 shillings. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have your Company got any arrangement with the 
Railway Companies about freight? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Exactly the same rates as Tatas. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And do they extend to the whole of the Indian railway 
system or to only particular Railway Companies? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Our contracts are with two Railway Companies, the East 
Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Our raw materials do not 
touch any other railway. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am asking you because it was stated that Tatas have 
this arrangement practically all over India. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —They have reduced rates for their products all over India, 
hut not for their raw materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have not thought of entering i)ito any arrangement 
for your products? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—We have got the same rates as Tatas but not over all 
railways. 

Mr. Oinwala, —They are much below the normal rates I take it. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, hut we have to give the minimum ton mileage per 
annum—30 million ton miles—before we obtain the concession rate from the 
railways. In Tatas’ case it is only one railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Mather. —Does that mean for instance that if you are to get the 
benefit of the lower rate on the Great Indian Peninsula you will have to 
guarantee 30 million ton mileage on the Great Indian Peninsula? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have this arrangement with two railways, and loe 
have to give a total of 60 million ton mileage per annum for the two railways. 

Mr. Mather.—As regards special rates on other railways for your finished 
products? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —There is no minimum. These rates are much higher: 
ihey are not so low. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Do you think that you are in need of these rates? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have them on other railways. They are just like 
Tatas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not suppose that you have any occasion to make use 
of these railways, 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, for pig iron and the by-products. We send pig iron 
to Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Other places by rail, 

Mr, Ginwala. —Suppose there was protection to the steel industry in 
India, do you think that the rates are such that you would be able to com¬ 
pete against the British manufacturer at Bombay according to the present 
rates? I understand that you have got to pay R.s, 15-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The present rate is Rs. 19 a ton and we are now selling 
pig iron at Bombay in competition with British pig iron. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Because there is a bigger margin there than on steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —In the case of steel I cannot tell you at the moment 
what the rate is from Asansol to Bombay. 1 have not got the figures here, 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the rate from your place to here? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is Rs. 2-12-6 a ton from Asansol to Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. —Are we to take it that the attitude of the Company with 
^regard to steel manufacture is one of “ wait and see ”? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Yes. It is exactly that. 

Mr. Kale. —That is to say, yon will be guided by fhe position of the 
.iixistlng steel industry in the near future and, if you think that the existing 
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steel works are carried on successfully on account of the protection granteci 
by Government, then you may think of starting steel manufacture yourself. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, then we are in a position to raise the necessary 
capital. 

' Mr. Kale.—Bo you think that some measure of protection is necessary to 
enable you to start the steel manufacture? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Either protection or a bounty is absolutely essential for 


ns. 

Mr. Kale.—So you think that some sort of encouragement is necessary: 
otherwise the necessary capital would not he forthcoming and you will not 
be able to compete with foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—You have said in your letter “ No capitalist or financier 
would hazard his money in building a plant faced with the current severe 
competition from the United Kingdom and other countries.” I think you 
are referring to the current low price of British steel for example ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—Da you think that this price will continue at this low level 
for a long time? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—It is very difficult to say. It depends on the cost of 
living in Great Britain. It may come down or go up. Personally I think 
the prices are now as low as they possibly can be. 

Mr. Kale.—So if they remain at the present figure, or rise, say, by 10 per 
cont.j that would not give yoii sufficient margin to start steel manufacture? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Kale.—Do you think that the 33i per cent, proposed is absolutely 
necessary for making steel manufacture successful or that a lower rat& 
would be enough? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—That has been shown by the only steel producing com¬ 
pany at the present moment and that is the best thing to go by. 

Mr. Kale.. —-You have no special views about it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. We have not gone into the question in any detail. 

BIr. Kale. —Will the capital needed for starting steel works be raised in 
India or in England or in hotli countries? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I should say undoubtedly that any further capital for 
our Companies in India would be raised in this country. 

Mr. Kale. —When you say that a return of 10 to 12 per cent, is necessary 
you are referring to Indian conditions, not to British conditions? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, to Indian conditions. 

Mr. Kale. —In one of the answers you gave you said that your output 
per man compared favourably with the output in England and other coun¬ 
tries. Do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I did not say output per man. If I did, I meant outprit 
per rupee and furnace. 

Mr. Kale. —Per rupee of capital invested? 

Mr. Fairhurst, —Per rupee of wages spent. 

"Mr. Kale. —I take it that you are of opinion that India should not be 
content only with the manufacture of pig iron. You are indeed receiving high 
prices for pig, hut you should not be content only with the manufacture of 
pig iron, which after all is the raw material for the steel industry. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —There is a very large margin to-day between the Indian 
price and the forejgn price of pig iron hut that margin might perhaps dwindle 
down, and in the long run it will be j)rofitable for the country to develop 
steel manufacture as well? 



Mr. Fairhurst. —Quite so. 

Mr, Kale. —^You say here: “ We ourselves think that, if a protective 
duty of 33J per cent, was arranged, it would act as a strong inducement to 
the development of steel making plant in India. We and others who at 
present could not consider any such proposition would undoubtedly be favour¬ 
ably influenced by the prospect of the help so afforded, the more so if 
■Covernment would call for all their requirements by tenders in India and 
.give preference to the users of Indian steel.” Do you think that if steel 
.manufacture is adequately protected this further concession is necessary ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —If the steel industry is sufficientlygprotected you will 
icultivate an Indian market of your own. There will not oe one or two firms, 
but there will be half a dozen firms and you will get competition. 

President. —Mr. Kale’s point is this: In that passage that he read there 
are two measures proposed: (1) protection and (2) a sort of undertaking by 
Oovernment that orders should be placed in India. What he put to you was 
that, if the protective duty was adequate, would not that cover the whole 
ground ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No, because in many cases where prices are asked for 
^st6el in England, we never hear about them. 

Presidemi. —At present Government does not pay the duty. Supposing 
the law on that point was changed and all Government departments were to 
pay dnty on their imports, do you think that the position would then be 
satisfactory, or do you still think that some additional guarantee or under¬ 
taking by Government would be necessary F 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Our point here is that tenders should be called for in 
iliulia, i.e., that we should be given an opportunity to quote. At present 
we do not, sometimes, get an opportunity to quote. 

Mr. Kole.—Yo'ur point is that you should be placed on a footing of 
•equality with the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. Tenders should be called for on the same basis—, 
I’upee tenders. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to your raw material you are placed in a favour¬ 
able position on account of protection. Will it be necessary that more 
encouragement should be given or some more facilities or concessions sboul^ 
;be given by GoveTiiment in order to enable you to compete successfully with 
the British manufacturer? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —do not think so. If the birsiness is sufficiently pro¬ 
tected it is sufficient so long as you have got an opportunity to tender. 

Mr. Kale. —Your point will then be only that if Government do not ask 
for tenders simultaneously in both countries, you do not want any further 
concessions than in the matter of price. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose you start steel manufacture in the next two years. 
How long will it take you to train your labour in this country for steel 
manufacture ? 

Mr, Fairhurst. —It will take three to four years to complete the plant: 
another two to three years to train labour to get the best results. 

Mr. Kale. —So altogether it will be a period of 5 or 6 years before you 
are able to stand on your own legs so far as your trained labour is concerned ? 

Mr. Mather. —You told us that you i-aised a capital of 3 crores of rupees 
and I understand that that was intended to meet your production of 
pig iron alone. Was that intended to provide just for the two blast furnaces 
or did you expect to build more than that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —For two blast furnaces, coke ovens, sulphuric acid plant, 
limestone and collieries. 

Mr. Mather. —You anticipated that the total cost of the two blast furnaces 
and the necessary auxiliaries would cost you Rs. 3 crorCsl* 
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Mr. Fairhurit. —Originally it was estimated to cost less. 

Mr. Blather. —Originally three crores was intended to provide mors- 
plant ? 

Mr. Fairlmrst. —Owing to the delay and the extra cost of completing the 
plant this was raised to Es. 3 crores. Originally the capital was Rs, li 
crores, but it was not enough. 

BIr. Blather. —^You have not cut down your programme but have increased' 
your capital. That estimate of Rs. IJ crores for the two blast furnaces and 
the necessary acce^ries was prepared in 1918-19? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —March 1918. 

BIr. Blather. —Do you think if you had to start again, the price of the 
plant would be somewhere nearer to your original estimate? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It would not be greatly in excess, but there will be differ¬ 
ence in the rate of exchange. 

Mr. Mather. —Had you particular benefit in the rate of exchange? 

Mr. Fap'hurst. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —It was about Is. 8d. in 1918-19. 

Mr. Blather. —The rate was favourable and you budgeted for it and' 
prepared your estimates on that basis? 

Mr. Fairhiirst. —We under-estimated the cost and there was labour trouble- 
and serious delay. 

President. —In any case your remittances on account of capital were not 
made in 1918: some of them must have been made in 1919-20 and some of 
them made last year. You think that on the whole the advantage of the 
higher exchange at which you were able to remit the money counterbalanced, 
the higher prices that had to be paid at that time? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Not altogether. 

Mr. Mather. —But still the position is this. In 1918 you expected to be- 
able to complete two blast furnaces and coke ovens and develop your iron ore 
and the coal necessary for it for Rs. IJ crores, and you think that if you had 
to start again now it would not cost you very miich more than Rs. I 4 crores. 
to put up the same plant? 

Mr. Fairhurst, —It would cost more but not very much more. 

President.—About two crores? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It would not be more than Es. 2 crores. 

Mr. Mather. —I just wanted to have some indication as to what it would' 
cost now for starting a new plant for steel manufacture. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I ought to explain that the Es. 2 crores was only for 
blast furnaces and coke ovens but it did not include collieries, new coal 
mines and things like that. 

Mr. Mather, —You think you could put up two more blast furnaces, addi¬ 
tional coke ovens and other additional plant at the works at Asansol at an 
additional cost between Rs. IJ and 2 crores? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Did your Company at any time try to get a general plam 
for the steel works? 

Mr, Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Blather. —Have you considered what method of steel manufacture you 
would adopt? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. We prepared a plan of the site and provided space- 
in the power-houses, etc., and left it there. 

Mr. Matter.—In designing your plan you left spaces for suitable accom-. 
modation for powev-houses and so on but you never went beyond that? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—rYes, 
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Mr. Mather. —I notice in yonr letter you have told us “ The prospectus 
filed with the Eegistrar of Companies, Bengal, states; it is the intention ol 
the Company to lay out its plant at first solely for the production of pig iron 
and ferro-manganese.” Are you making ferro-manganese for the market'' 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not now. 

Mr. Mather. —I ask you that because some of the small industries com¬ 
plained that they cannot get ferro-manganese at the present time in India. 

Mr. Fairhurst.—We have not produced it as the market has not been 

^^^'Mr^\lather.—You have already told us that you are not connected closelv 
with the wheel and axle plant. I wonder whether you happen to know 
whether the Company have considered the question of manufacturing wheels 
and axles from steel supplied by the Ishapore Ordnance Factory. 

Mt, Fuirhurst.- —I do not know. 

Mr. Mather.—Yo what extent do you think that the quality of Indian 
coke affects the cost of pig iron? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—ti we had 8 or 9 per cent, ash we could make a ton of 
pig iron for every 1,800 to 1,900 lbs. of coke. 

Mr. Mather.—Yliai would be purer coke than most blast furnace.s use. 
Sometimes the ash contents go up to 12 per cent, in other countries so that 
if you had coke with 10 to 12 per cent, ash you would want about 2,100 lbs. 
of coke for every ton of pig, and the additional burden on the pig iron 
industry as compared with the English is the difference between that and 
what you are actually using? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Also the fact that we have to use more limestone because,, 
if the ash percentage is higher, the output is correspondingly reduced. 

President.—You have told us that your coal tar is sold. Can you tell me 
for what purpose the demand exists for coal tar? Do you know what the 
purchasers are doing with that? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Most of it is taken by the Shalimar Tar Distillation- 
and Manufacturing Company, Limited, and we do ,not know what they are 
doing with it. 

President.—lu answer to a question by Mr. Ginwala you said that in. 
order to attract capital to an industrial investment, a return of something: 
like 10 to 12 per cent, was required, and anything less than that would be 
practically out of the question. I take it that in the case of a large concern, 
a proportion of the capital is made up of preference shares and debentures 
which carry a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Provided the business is a sound one and the original 
capital was showing a profit, you could raise money at a lower rate. 

President. —Is that a higher rate than would have been necessary before 
the war? ■ 

Mr. Fairhurst.—BeioTo the war we could raise preference shares out here, 
as many firms did, at 7 per cent, on a sound business. 

President.—Bo you think that the rate is likely to stay up for a number 
of years to come; that is to say, is there likely to be a greater demand for 
capital than there is? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is not likely to come under 8 per cent, for some time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to know what your system of writing off deprecia¬ 
tion is on your blast furnace plant. Do you accept the income-tax rate as 
a reasonable rate, or do you consider it too low in some cases? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is too low in some cases; for instance one has to 
depreciate the lining of blast furnaces probably 20 per cent., and the coke ovens' 
probably 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Boes that form a large percentage? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Yes, the fire bricks and other materials in blast furnaces 
form a larg_e part. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —^They allow 74 per cent., as you know, on machinery. Do 
you consider this adequate? 

Mr, Fairhurst, —Quite inadequate for that part of the work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That applies to the blast furnace and coke ovens which 
:are the principal items? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the rate allowed for blast furnaces? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is the rate which I consider should be allowed. 
From what I remember of the schedule this is not covered at all. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Do the blast furnaces conjp as machine? If it is classed 
as a building it is 24 per cent. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is 74 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^In your own books how do you keep it ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Up to the end of our last financial year we were operating 
for two or three months only and it was more in the way of starting the 
plant, and we did not fix any definite depreciation. But this year we intend 
to fix the depreciation on linings in furnaces and ovens at so much per ton of 
production. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you give us some idea? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—1 think in pig iron, for instance, it ought to be about a 
rupee a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^And in the coke ovens? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I am afraid I have not considered it far enough to put 
a figure on coke ovens. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is definitely for relining? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is about the usual depreciation fixed on other plants. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is, a rupee a ton you consider as the basis they take 
in the States and other places? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is about i-ight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How about other machinery; power-house and things like 
that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Blast furnace—as far as the piping and things like that 
are concerned. I think it should be depreciated at least 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ginioala. —It comes to this, that after 10 or 12 years you would 
consider it as more or less scrap though, of course, it would have a certain 
amount of book value? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —On the books it will be scrap ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes; one has got to cover anything that might happen 
to the blast furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You don’t expect to renew it. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —In two years’ time the piping might fail, if you did not 
keep up the linings. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As far as the ordinary relining is concerned that goes to 
the relining fund.P 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The Income-tax Collector might allow that towards work¬ 
ing expenses ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^They could do that, but I consider that a steel works 
plant is nothing like, say, the machine in a machine shop for which Govern¬ 
ment has fixed 74 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that on buildings 24 per cent, is reasonable? 

Mr. Fairhurst^ —I think ..so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On your sanitary plant how much do you allow? 



Mr. Fairhurst. —The same amount as on buildings. On the machinery it 
lis 7i per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That would apply to electric machinery, I take it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala. —In your system of accounts, how do you show depreciation ? 
Do you keep a separate depreciation fund account and draw against it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Last year we did not have a regular system. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your idea? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It will have to be decided by the Company at the end 
of the financial year in March. My personal idea is that we should depre¬ 
ciate as far as possible in accordance with the scale which we think is 
reasonable as I have just indicated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would put on the asset side what you write off as 
depreciation for the time being? 

Mr. Fairhurst, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And then you will keep up the book value of the plant? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —So it seems to me. 

President. —What Mr. Ginwala wants to know is this; would you have 
a depreciation fund on the liability side and leave the fixed capital expendi¬ 
ture at cost, or would jmu write down the fixed capital expenditure on the 
assets side ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Some people do that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-Supposing your book value comes to Its. 3 crores. 

Mr. Fairhurst.—-1 know what you mean exacitly. We would write off the 
depreciation on the book value every year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Or would you keep the Rs. 8 crores on your asset side and 
create a separate depreciation fund and then when you want to renew it 
would you debit the amount spent against the depreciation account? 

ilfr. Fairhurst.- —It makes no difference, one way or the other. I think 
ithis Company would probably write off all the book value each year; it will, 
foowever, have to be decided at the end of the financial year by the Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have experience of keeping a depreciation account? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —My own experience is that a separate depreciation fund 
is created and the book value is maintained and whenever opportunity occurs 
it is written off. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tliat is, for the time being you either invest it in any 
■business or use it as working capital or anything else, as the case may be, 
until such time as you are ready for your renewals ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there in the country any prejudice against the locally 
manufactured article which makes it necessary for you to reduce your price 
■even though the quality and other things are the same ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —There is no doubt that even when a Companj^ here is 
supplying an article of equal quality, they have to quote a lower pride in 
•order to get orders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing English steel is landed here at Rs. 160, would 
you be able to realize Rs. 1.50? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —There is great distrust among buyers here that the Indian 
material may not be quite as good. 

Mr. Gi-nwala. —You would have to sell it a few rupees lower than the 
imported price? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. That is due to the fact that there is some pre¬ 
judice against local products. People are apt to think thjt they get a better 
article from England and other countries; I do not know why. 
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Mr. Qinwala.-l was not able to follow your answer to Mr Mather. You. 
say that if you have to build the same plant now, you would be able to do 
it for the same Rs. 160 lakhs? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—l said for 160 to 200 lakhs. We have had the experience- 
of building one since we made our estimates. . , j i 

Mr. Ginwala.—For Rs. 3 crores you completed your plant; that included, 
the collieries, ore mines, buildings and everything else. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. IJmirala.—Buildings and collieries must have carried away a certain 
amount of the Rs. 3 crores. What was the net cost of the plant alone. 

Mr. Fairhurst .—I cannot just remember the figures at the moment. That 
is shown in our accounts* of last year which we are going to send you. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Having regard to the exchange and other matters do you 
think there would have been any substantial difference? You purcha.sed at 
a more favourable exchange at that time? 


Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—When you projected your works did you anticipate that 
there would be such a great drop as there has been in fact in the price ot 
machinery and plant? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—We did not. Like most people we thought that tnose- 
conditions were going to continue for a number of years. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Your project was based on the 1918 prices? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—No; in our prospectus we gave prices which were very 
much lower for our outturn; on the other hand since then the costs of pro¬ 
duction have gone up very much owing to the increased cost of coal and! 
wages. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'By how much are you out? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—L would rather not give any details of our cost of pro- 

Ginwala .—As you know our position is that we would like to pt 
some tangible information. For this purpose we are, of courss, not pinning 
you down to anything you say, nor do we wish to press you if you do not 
want to answer any question. The point, howper, is this. Tatas anc 
various other people went in for these projects, just about that time and 
what is suggested is that if they had not done that, they might have saved 
a considerable amount of money. You appear to he m the same position. 
The point I wish cleared up, if possible, is: at that time did you have 
reason to suppose that there would be this great difference either in the 
price of the machinery that you intended to purchase or, in the case of the- 
outturn, the cost of production? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Air. Ginwala .—In your estimate for labour, for instance, by how much, 
were you out? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Labour has generally increased about 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The cost went up from R,s. 6 to Rs. 10 a ton. These are- 
the two main items? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—When did you get all your machinery, or most of it? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—They started to arrive in September 1919 and went on> 


arriving for two years. 

Air. Ginwala.—Was it purchased during that period? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Most of the contracts were made at the time when the 
Company was floated, 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is, say, about 1918? 


Not printed. 
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Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.-—And remittances were sent as they became due? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, just before the big jump in price; about 1919 I. 
think. 

Mr. Mather .—So that for the payments which fell due in 1919, which came 
to a considerable amount, you got the benefit of the exchange? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Yes, except that some money was remitted soon after 
the Company was floated. It was fairly well tip and we did not know 
whether it would go up further. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Is it your practice always to cover the exchange 'when you. 
import anything or do you wait till the article arrives? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—At that time it was the practice for most firms to cover 
the exchange when any contract was made. 

Mr. Ginwala .—There was the possibility that the exchange might be- 
still more favourable if any firm waited; did any firm act on that basis? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—You cannot safely gamble with exchange to that extent. 

Mr. Ginwala .-—Each time that you make a contract, do you cover the 
exchange ? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Generally speaking we cover most of the exchange when 
we enter into a contract. 

Mr. Mather .—You would not be in a position to cover all ? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—I don’t think we cover all, but generally speaking we 
cover. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Did you order the whole thing as a complete plant from 
the first? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. The plants were supplied under different contracts 
by different firms. Some parts of the blast furnace were ordered from one 
firm and certain parts from another; the same with the coke ovens and the 
by-products plant. The coke oven is of English design but parts of it are 
American, and the blast furnace is wholly American with the exception of the 
blowing plant which is British. 
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No. 76. 


The United Steel Corporation of Asia Limited. 

Written. 

^Statement I.—Written evidence given by Mr. E. S. Tarlton, Partner, "Bird 
fl; Co., Managing Agents of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, 
Limited, before the Tariff Board. 

We believe the permanent success of an iron and steel industry in India 
demands three essentials : — 


(A) Practically unlimited high grade raw materials in the vicinity of 

the works; 

(B) An alliance between the controllers of these raw materials and 

eminent steel interests; 

(C) The co-operation of a powerful Indian financial and distributing 

group. 

With these principles in view, my firm (Bird & Co.) and Messrs. Cammell 
Laird and Company, Limited, of Sheffield and London, have organised the 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Limited. 

Messrs. Cammell Laird and Company, Limited, the Brutish Steelmakers, 
-Shipbuilders, Engineers, Forgemasters, Founders, Armour Plate, Ordnance 
and Railway Material Manufacturers, own the following works: — 

The Cyclops Steel and Iron AVorks, Sheffield. 

The Ordnance, Steel, Tyre and Spring Works, Grimesthorpc, Sheffield. 

The Yorkshire Steel and Iron AVorks, Penistone, A^orkshire. 

Messrs. Cammell Laird’s Shipbuilding A'^ard and Marine Engineering 

AVorks, Birkenhead. 

The Railway Carriage and AA’'agon Works, Nottingham, 

And they also own the controlling interest in— 

The Midland Railway Carriage and Wagon Works, Birmingham. 

They are also associated with other groups concerned in the manufacture 
of iron and steel and products therefrom. 

The Ilaited States of America is now the leading steel country of the 
world, and before the war both the United States of America and Germany 
had passed the United Kingdom in the race for supremacy. The Directors of 
our Corporation consider that the factors which made it possible for these 
changes of position to take place are present in India to-day. 

The raw materials of the industry are found grouped conveniently near 
Kaw msteriiils. eminently suitable sites for AA’orks. 

The iron ore is present in practically unlimited quantities and is of the 
highest class. 

The Corporation will possess the pick of the fluxing limestones available 
which owing to the deposits lying above ground can be quarried with extreme 
cheapness. 

The coal, which the Corporation have an option on, is almost unique 
inasmuch as half the principal seams of first class coal can be quarried for 
years. The Corporation is therefore assured of a sufficient supply of easily 
won coal. 

The fullest advantage has been taken of all existing and proposed railway 

s... . „ . f.acilities in fixing the AA'orks site, and freights wiU 

be reduced to a minimum thereby. 


Indian labour owing to the climate enjoys permanent economic advantages 
over labour under more rigorous conditions, even 
when living at a relatively /higher standard. It 
readily responds to good management and comfortable housing conditions. 
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As it is estimated that over 75 per cent, of the cost of a ton of steel is repi’C'- 
sented by wages in one form or another, the advantages to the industry in 
India are obvious. 

The difficulties of technical control and the supply of technical staff of the 
^ , , highest class, which have hitherto been a serious 

Teclmical control. handicap to the industry in India, will be overcome 

by the association of Messrs. Cammell Laird and Company, Limited, as 
Technical Advisers, responsible for the staffing of the Works. The United: 
Steel Corporation of Asia, Limited, will therefore be able to rely upon the 
experience and resources of a corporation instead of those of individuals. 

The Works will have an output of 460,000 tons of rolled steel per annum, 
besides pig-iron, ferro-manganese, iron and other 
ores, coal, coke and by-products. In the beginning it 
is proposed to proceed with one-qnarter of the undertaking. 


It is desired that Indian capital should take full advantage of the opening 
afforded by the Corporation, and Indian interests will 
Indian oaiiital, Direotore, be adequately represented on the Board of Directors, 

and Tpchnkal staff. The Corporation will also give every assistance to 

Indians in its works to gain knowledge -and experience 
of steel-making, which it is considered must become one of the greatest of 
Indian industries. 


The organisation of the Steel Corporation has been in hand for four years, 
with a view to obtaining extensive development of the deposits of Indian: 
materials for an iron and steel industry, upon the soujidest possible lines, 
utilising Indian finance, associated with the management of leading Indian 
gentlemen, combined with the highest technical skill and advice. The 
Advisory Board represents many important interests; the association for the 
staffing of the works, will also ensure a pemanenf continuity of the highest 
class of works management and the connection of the Corporation with the 
markets and manufacture of the world. 

The operations of the Steel Corporation will offer luirivalled opportunities 
for the establishment of associated industries, which will combine in a similar 
way the finest technical knowdedge and capacity of the west with the raw' 
materials and financial resources of the east. 

It may now be taken as fully established that India is destined to become 
a factor of the greatest importance in the world manufacture of steel. The 
abundance of iron ore of the highest quality, the cheap fuel, labour and rail¬ 
way freights, the geographical convenience from the point of view of markets, 
and the comparative freedom from the after effects of the war all serve to 
confirm this view. 


Ow'iiig to the demand which took place during the w^ar for steel, a serious 
inroad was made upon the deposits of high grade ores in all parts of the 
world. At the same time impetus was given to irrospocting in India, with 
the result that while many countries, so far as accessible ores are concerned, 
are being forced to the use of lower grade materials, India has at its command 
practicaHy untouched fields of the richest iron ores. Manufacturers are 
turning their attention to new sources of supplies, hut these invariably mean 
largely increased freights due to long leads. In India, where the coal and 
iron arc comparatively near to each other, it is clear that the opportunity 
exists either to make iron upon the spot, or to export the ores, but the latter 
course would not he so advantageous to the country. . 

Tho Corporation will be closely in touch with the iron and steel trade 
throughout the world, and every opportunity will he taken to export produc¬ 
tions 'wdrerevor markets are favourable, A.part from manufactru ed goods, 
agencies will be utilised for tho sale of ores, ferro-manganese, coal and coke, 
tar and other by-products, and the situation of India, almost midw'ay between 
the great European and American markets, will place the Corporation in a 
strong position as an exporter. In regard to Asiatic and East African trade 
it will have special advantages. 
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In legard to local markets, it has been estimated recently by a com¬ 
petent anthority that the consumption per head of iron and steel in India is 
less than one-hundredth of the consumption per head in the United States of 
America, but even with this limited consumption there is ample room for an 
undertaking of the size now proposed, merely for sales in India. Several 
million pounds sterling were sent out of the country yearly before the War 
in payment of iron and steel goods, of which a large proportion could be made 
locally, given the technical control and experience. If, apart from this, the 
demand per head of population grow.s, as has been invariably experienced 
elsewhere with the increase of education, the scope for the Corporation’s 
operations in India alone appears almost unlimited, the only check to pro¬ 
gress being the lack of works to make up the iron and steel produced. The 
Corporation will be in a unique position in regard to this side of the matter 
having regard to its associated groups, and apart from this the present 
scheme will provide extensive manufacturing facilities from the commence¬ 
ment of operations. 

Our plant is designed in the most economical units for each operation, 
•and it will be of thoroughly modern type, embodying labour-saving appliances 
wherever possible. Fullest advantage is being taken of past experience, not 
only European and American, but Indian also. All designs will allow for any 
.expansion desirable in the future. 

The undertaking when running fuW will produce appro-ximately;— 

670.000 to 720,000 tons of pig-iron per annum, from ivhioh will be pro¬ 
duced, 

600,000 tons of steel ingots, from which will be produced, ' 

450,000 tons of rolled steel, 

and also “inferiors,” scrap, foundry pig-iron, ferro-manganese and by¬ 
products. 

The plant M'ill include four 500-ton per diem blast furnaces, sixteen 60-ton 
open hearth steel furnaces, four SOO-ton mixers, and cogging, section, plate 
and other mills to correspond. 

It is estimated that the capital eventually required for the whole under¬ 
taking, including the purchase of the sources of raw material supplies, the 
development of mines and collieries, the construction of coke ovens, the erec¬ 
tion of the town and provision of housing accommodation, the cost of plant 
and its erection, electrical and water undertakings, offices and stores, rai - 
Ways, roads and bridges, working capital, freight, etc., and the promotion of 
associated undertakings, will be approximately Es. 20 crores. The first issue 
will be of 8 crores. 


Steps will be taken from the beginning to provide sales organisations 
throughout India and the East, and to enter into arrangements with all 
possible consumers, if possible under contracts, with a view to having maiket 
facilities available as soon as production commences. 


The pre-war capacity of India for absorption of iron and steel materials 
is indicated by a careful analysis of the position up to the outbreak of war 
to have been about 24 million tons a year, apart from special classes of goods 
which could not be made in the country for a considerable period to come. 
The quantities absorbed were rapidly and regularly growing, but even on 
this pre-war basis, there remains a consumption in India, after allowing for 
all indigenous production existing and hitherto proposed, of considerably 
more than the proposed full output of the Steel Corporation. When allow- 
'•nce i.s made for the normal grow'th w'hich will have accrued by the time the 
Corporation is producing, it will be appreciated that the local market for its 
output is a very favourable one. With the possibilities of exports added, it 
is clear that the present programme is a conservative one. 

The operations of the Steel Corporation will in the first instance be con- 
fined to the erection and working of one-quarter of the undertaking. 
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It will be possible in this way to revise the programme at any time should 
this he de,5irable, and to take advantage of any developments that may occur 
during the erection of the first quarter of the undertaking. 

An essential part of the project is that associated industries should be 
brought into existence as soon as possible in order to strengthen the markets 
for the Steel Corporation’s products and to make the concern, with its 
groupings, as neatly self-contained as possible. 

The chemical side of the project has been investigated in conjunction with 
leading chemical interests in the United Kingdom. This will comprise the 
questions of the manufacture of sulphuric acid, chlorine, sulphate of amonia, 
benzol, creosote and many other products. 

I have, Sirs, tried to lay before vou the aims and objects of The United 
"Steel Corporation of Asia, but these aims and objects are insufficient to con¬ 
vince the investing public and before launching our scheme it is necessary 
for the attitude of the Government on the Tariff question to be defined, as it 
appears that a protective duty on Iron and Steel imports into India will be 
enhanced in the near future. We are of the opinion India is bound to 
realise that she is going to be a large steel producing country in the near 
future and it is confidently expected that the Indian Government will foster 
the industry. 

We have baaed our calculation on a selling price of Es. 150 per ton for 
rails. Our depreciation figures arc taken at 6 per cent, on plant and machinery, 
2^ per cent, on buildings. On these figures wo are able to show a profit, 
'but this profit is not sufficient to attract the investor, therefore we find it 
necessary to ask fou a small additional duty. 

We as a firm with many interests are reluctant to ask for an extra duty 
on steel, but in doing so we feel we would be giving a great impetus to 
the development of the trade of this country by the flotation of The United 
Steel Corporation of Asia Limited because the raw materials required for 


our scheme are as follows 

Tons. 

Coking coal. 

. 1,197,000 

Non-coking coal .... 

. . . 256,000 

Iron ore . . . 

. 1,174,000 

Limestone. 

594,000 

Dolomite. 

48,000 

Magnesite , . . , , 

12,000 

Manganese. 

90,000 

Fluorspar. 

6,000 


(a) Kefraetories required 


in construction:— 


15 million firebricks. 


4 million silica bricks. 


(6) Befractoriea required for maintenance :— 
7 million firebricks. 

4 million silica bricks. 


Tons. 

Coal required for (a) . . . . ■ . . . 626,000 

Coal required for (6) . .... . . ., . 600,000 

This would mean increased trade-for Engineering Works, Eailways, Wagon 
'Builders, Coal Companies, Befraotories, Shipping, in fact there would be 
'few trades which would not benefit by this development. 

The minerals and materials to bo handled annually are approximately 
5,000,000 tons. Surely this tonnage is sufficient to induce Government to 
•consider a policy which will in the infant stages of this industry give is 
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sufficient support to enable it to grow into manliooil without injuring other 
industries dependant on steel, considering what the balance of trade will nieam 
to the Country if we were in a position to go forward with our scheme to-day. 

If it is decided to protect the existing Steel Industry by higher tariffs, 
we wish to emphasise the fact that many other inter-dependant Industries 
must also receive similar consideration, otherwise they will be placed in a 
position of unfair competition with imported manufactured steel. In fact 
the present tariffs are unfair and a drag on the development of the Country, 
f.i. we call your attention to the existing high tariff on Steel as compared 
with the low tariff imposed ou machinery, which reflects adversely on manu¬ 
facturers of machinery in this country. We consider the import duty on 
“ raw ” steel other tfian that manufactured in this country must be lower 
than that imposed on the manufactured article, whether the latter is imported 
in the form of fabricated or partially fabricated steel or in the form of 
machinery or parts of machinery. 

Again, if Government adopt the principle that a higher scale of tariffs is 
justified and necessary, we consider that such tariffs as are finally decided 
upon must he operative on all materials imported into the country by 

Government in ,all its branches, including State Controlled Itailwmys. 

It is for Government to examine the position from the economic point of 
view, balancing an increased tariff rate against the revenue which the country 
will gain in the shape of taxation, customs duties, cesses, railway freights, 
etc. In case of war, steel is one of fhe first commodities required. 

Gentlemen, we place this infomiation before you to assist in enabling 

you to take that broad view which is so essential for the welfare anti build¬ 
ing up of this country which contains so much undeveloped Mineral wea'.tli. 

We take the view it is possible to increase the present tariffs 5 per cent., 
without throwing a further burden on to the country, because the revenue paid 
directly or indirectly would more than balance the difference. 

With this protection and by exempting steel-rnakers from import duty 

on all plant required directly for steel making, providing such plant cannot 

be made in this country, we are of the opinion India will bs in a position to 
compete in the steel trade. 


Statement 11. — Letter, dated 7th Novemher 19HJ, from: Mr. Tarlton of 
Messrs. Bird and Company, to the Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to enclose further copies of the written evidence sub¬ 
mitted by me on behalf of The United Steel Corporation of Asia Limited and^ 
in connection with the coal trade. 

With reference to my application that I might be permitted to reconsider 
the request made for an additional import duty on steel, I beg now on behalf, 
of The United Steel Corporation of Asia Limited to ask for an additional 
duty of 10 per cent, to be placed on imported steel. 


In his evidence before the 'Cariff Board on the 5th Mr. E. S. Tarlton made the 
following remarhs in connection with ooal trade. 

Supply and demand caused the general rise in coal prices in 1920. Until 
then the trade had never received a fair price for its coal, therefore this industry 
was throttled in its infancy by the factor which is its menace to-day, i.e., 
Wagon Supply. 

In 1906 coal was purchased at an average price of Rs. 2-15 per ton. Such? 
companies as had not a contract which gave them a guaranteed wagon supply 
were crushed almost out of existence. 
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Those who held contracts at these prices had to resort to methods which 
handicapped and are still handicapping a clear cut mining policy of up-to- 
date methods. 

Millions of tons of coal can be seen lying unworkable in the .B-aneegunge 
and Jherriah areas. Acres of superincumbent strata are now chasm collecting 
large quantities of water and passing this on into the mine to be dealt with by 
expensive pumping plant, jeopardising the very existence of some mines, 
increasing the cost per ton in others: all due to what? The short-sighted 
policy of the past brought about by the system or lack of system of wagon 
distribution which is still our daily impediment and still handicaps the develop¬ 
ment of the mines. 

Until this most important matter is adjusted I do not see how it is possible 
to reduce selling prices. 

If transport w'ere on a sound basis and we were able to remove the coal 
as it is raised and as is done in other countries, it would be a easy matter to 
reduce prices and give a satisfactory return to the investing public. 

You ask, Gentlemen, how wagon supplies alfeot the cost per ton. I will 
refer back to 1906 when the average price was Bs. 2-15 per ton and reached 
Rs. ii-11 in 1917. I do not hesitate to say such prices did not permit the 
scientific development of a coal mine and this is partially responsible for 63 
collieries with a capital of Ra. 314 lacs paying no dividend to-day. 

It is within recent memory that many collieries could only eke out a living 
by working rise coal. Rise coal may he cheap at the time, but it becomes 
expensive when surfaces have subsided, leaving mines subject to flooding and 
fire. 

Again shortage of wagons iiicrease costs by necessitating dumping. Every 
ton of coal dumped means a direct wa.ste of Re. 0-8-0. Further the percent¬ 
age of small coal is increased from 22 per cent, to 39 per cent. 

Speaking for the Coal Companies my firm represent, I here mention wo 
are carrying and have carried a constant burden of lis. 10,000,000 of stocks for 
the past y years, which is approximately Re. 0-8 per ton (interest charges). 
Analyse what this means in labour. 'We must engage labour, house it and 
hold it in readiness to pick up dumped coal and load it as and when wagons 
are supplied. This labour is non-productive, look at the difference from the 
other side of the picture! Instead of employing two men on the surface to 
every three in the mine, we were able to load direct into wagons. 

Taxation .—In 1913 one of our coal concerns raised approximately llj lacks 
of tons—for this we paid Rs. 19,200 in income-tax and Es. 10,200 in cesses. In 
1922 the same company paid for the same raisings Rs. 2,58,000 in income-tax 
and Rs. 1,67,000 in cesses, equal to a 1,300 per cent, increase and a 1,600 
per cent, in the other. Expenditure at the colliery Was 25 lacks in 1913; this 
was increased to 50 lacks in 1922. Wages in 1913 amounted to 18 lacks, in 
1922 to 27,60,000. Stores cost Rs. 2,75,000 in 1913 t—R s. 6,17,000 in 1922. 

We are. not unmindful that ivages are on a high basis and a break here is 
inevitable. 'With this and the savings made possible by improved wagon supply 
(the wagon trouble is undoubtedly responsible for Re. 1-8-0 per ton) relief in 
the shape of taxation, rebates in freight for coal to the Port of Calcutta, I am 
optimistic enough to believe that we should place the coal trade of this country 
second to none and be able to market our coal Rs. 2 per ton below 1924 prices. 

My reference to rebates in freight to the Port of Calcutta may leave you 
wondering as to what this has to do with reduced prices. It means this, the 
more markets recovered the greater the despatche-s, which means a reduction 
in Overhead Charges. 

Finally, one word of warning, if under the present system of wagon control 
unremunerative prices are forced upon the coal owners, the trade may be driven 
to adopt the system of working that was in vogue 16 years ago, which means 
the future generation will pay dearly for the great essential this country depends 
upon for its development. * 

VOL. III. 


U 
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statement III—Letter, dated 9th November ms, from Messrs. Bird ({; Co., 

to the Tariff Board. 

In conneution with the evidence given before you on the 6th instant by 
Mr, E. S. Tarlton on behalf of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, Limited, 
we have the honour now to enclose for your information the following, in 
accordance with your request; — 

(1) ^Memorandum and Articles of Association of the United Steel Cor¬ 

poration of Asia, Limited, 

(2) Note on the proposed joint remuneration to be paid to the Technical 

Advisers and Managing Agents. 

(8) Note on the distances of raw materials from the proposed site of 
Works. 

{4) Comparative statement showing cost of works erected in England and 
in India. 

(.')) Estimated cost of the acquisition and development of raw material 
properties. 

(6) Estimate of the cost of 1 ton rolled material. 

f7) Note on Capital and raising costs of a colliery with an output on 
220,000 tons a year. 

(8) Memorandum on the demand for iron and steel in India. 

(2) Proposed Joint Remuneration. 

1. On the value of all permanent works , of the Company erected on behalf 
of the Company a commission at the rate of Us, 5 per cent. 

2. For the first 5 years commencing 3 months after date of first public issue, 
of capital a fee of Rs. 2 lakhs per annum together with a commission at the 
rate of 5 per cent, on the annual profit of the Company after deducting interest 
on debenture.? or other loans hut before placing any sum to depreciation 
reserve or other special account and before m.aking any provision for income- 
tax, super tax, excess, profit, duty, or other like impositions. 

8. After the first five years as above to the date of the termination of the 
appointment of the M. As'; and T. As ; a fee of Rs. 5 lakhs per annum together 
with a commission at the rate of Ra. 5 per cent, on the annual profit of the 
Company calculated as aforesaid so long as the dividend and/or bonus on the 
issued ordinary shares of the Company does not exceed 7 per cent, per annum 
on such shares together with a commission of 1 per cent, for each additional 
dividend and / or bonus of 1 per cent, beyond 7 per cent, declared in respect of 
such ordinary shares in any year with a maximum of ten per cent, per annum 
on such profit. 

(5) Note on distances of raw materials from proposed site of Works. 


Miles. 

Coal.168 

Iron ore ......... 124 

Limestone ......... 60 

Manganese ore ........ 124 


Revised figures on the above subject to further railway construction. 


Miles. 

Coal.168 

Iron ore ......... 53 

Limestone ......... 50 

IM'ingnnese ore ........ 53 


Not printed. 
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i4) Comparative statement showing the cost of erection of blast furnace at Home 

and in India. 



Effect at Home. 

Effect at India. 


£ 

£ 

Coke ovens 

366,066 

406,094 

Blast furnace 

363,617 

409,543 

Open hearth 

618,193 

649,869 

Mills 

. 1,238,841 

1,433,256 

Power station 

461,816 

506,817 

Railways and Stock 

255,701 

282,229 

Workshops 

131,336 

152,648 

Water and Hydraulic 

147,956 

163,211 

iGeneral 

70,217 

70,794 

Total . 3,548,743 

4,073,151 

Add 

contingencies 30 per cent. 

426,849 


Say £ 

4,600,000 


The above covers— 

1 Blast Furnace. 

70 Coke Ovens. 

1 Mixer and 5 60-Ton Steel Furnaces. 

Mills to cover all British Standard sections and sheets. 
Necessary auxiliary plant. 


Estimated cost of the acquisition and development of raw material pro¬ 
perties required. 


Coal .... 
Iron and manganese ore 
Limestone 


Rs. 

40,00,000 

18,00,000 

15,00,000 


(6) Estimate of the cost of 1 ton rolled material. 

Pig Iron — 

Material— 

Rs. A. p. 


Cre . 



4 

0 

0 

Coke . 



. 19 

0 

0 

Limestone .... 



1 

8 

0 

Labour. 



3 

0 

0 

Working and other charges . 



5 

0 

0 

Cost of pig iron per ton 



. 32 

8 

0 


Ingots — 

Material . . . . . . . . 36 0 0 

Labour 8 0 0 

Working and other charges. 24 4 C) 

Cost of ingots per ton. 68 4 0 
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(5) Memorandum on the demand for iron and steel in India. 

(Note prepared in 1919.) 

Apart from exports, this depends upon the capacity of the country for 
absorption. It must be remembered that this is of 2 kinds 

(d) Norma! user and replacement (annual). 

(b) Connected with development (individual to particular year and 
dependent upon rate of progress). . ; 
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In 19IS there was a considerable rise in absorption apart from machinery, 
■etc., and the net figure was about 1,060,000 tons as against previous 2 years 
-about 750,000 tons _per annum. *=iiaving regard to recovery, from war conditions, 
assume the demand from 1922 to 1925 to be 1,600,000 tons per annum or 50 
per cent, in excess of best previous years. 

To this must be added machinery (of all kinds, electrical, printing, prime 
movers, locomotives), rolling stock, etc., which, is taken at 1,000,000 tons 
per annum apart from improbable and remote items, allowing for difficulties of 
recovery, delivery labour, etc. (Approximately the same figure as 1913.) 


-Statement IV. — Letter, dated 11th December 1923, from Messrs. Bird & Co., 

to the Tariff Board. 

With reference to your request to Mr. Tarlton, we enclose a statement pre¬ 
pared by Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co., in connection with the proposed erec¬ 
tion of plant for the United Steel Corporation of Asia Limited- These figures 
were prepared in England and we regret ive cannot separate the details. 


THE UNITED STEEL CORPORATION OF ASIA LIMITED. 


One Blast Furnace Scheme. 



Erected at 
Home. 

Freight 

Insurance 

and 

Landing 

Charges, 

Import 

Duty. 

Erected in 
India. 

F, 0. B. 

ColiC ovens . 

Blast furnace 

Open licartli 

Mills . 

Power .station 

Railways and Stock 
Workshops 

Water and bydraulio 
General 

;36C,066 

363,617 

518,193 

1,238,841 

4,51,816 

255,701 

131,336 

147,866 

70,317 

' 

Its. 

31,424 

30.633 

93,310 

1,43,44.8 

37,876 

15,986 

14,884 

11.141 

372 

Rs. 

18,604 

15,393 

38,356 

60,967 

15,826 

10,542 

6,428 

4,018 

301 

406,094 
409,543 
649.859 
1,433,256 
5t'5,517 
282,329 
152,648 
163,211 
70,/91 

226,111 

266,700 

343,436 

1,061,492 

407.360 

235,627 

108,440 

67,171 

41,317 


3,543,743 

3,68,974 

1,60,434 

4,073,151 

3,756,554 


Contingencies 10 per cent, say 426,849 say £4,500,000 total. 


.V.B.—The above covers ;— 

1 Blast furnace. 

70' Coke ovens. 

1 Mixer and 5 60-ton Steel Furnaces. 

Mills to cover all British Standard Sections and Sheets. 

Neoess'ary auxiliary plant. 

CAMMELL laird & COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mano-tjing Director, 
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Oral evidence of Mr. E. S. Tarlton representing the 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Limited, 
recorded at Calcutta on the 
5th November 1923. 

President. —You have come to-day mainly on behalf of the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

President.—In connection with the written statement which you have 
placed before us? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Apart from that, there is certain information we should like' 
to get on the subject of coal, and I understand that you may be able to help 
us, speaking on behalf of Messrs, Bird & Co. 

Mr. Tarlton.—1 will try to do so. May I, before discussing this paper, 
refer you to my note? I ask you not to accept the 5 per cent, tariff men¬ 
tioned there as final, I wish to I'efei* to it again either to-night or to-morrow. 

President. —Yes, we will understand that, for the present, this 5 per 
cent, which you have mentioned is nob necessarily your final opinion. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

President.—You have told ms in the written statement how the United 
Steel Corporation of Asia came to be established. I understand that a site 
has already beeti selected for the proposed works. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We have options on three sites. 

President. —Has any final decision been come to? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

President. —Could you tell us where these sites are? It is of some inter¬ 
est to know whether you propose to establish yourself, like the Indian Iron 
and Steel Co., in the vicinity of the coal or, like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., in the vicinity of the iron ore. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We are nearer the limestone and iron ore than we are 
to the coal, and the sites are within easy reach of the B. N. Ry. main line. 

I don’t think it advisable to give out the site. 

President. —That is quite sufficient for our purpose. You consider that it 
will be along the main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Could you also give us the approximate distances from coal, 
iron ore and limestone? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The distance from coal is approximately 170 miles and 
from the iron ore approximately 124—we hope to reduce the ore lead to 
something like 53. Limestone 60 miles.* 

President. —The limestone is a matter in which we are anxious to get 
information .as to the amount available in India within the easy reach of 
the coal and iron ore. Can you indicate roughly where this limestone is 
to be found? 

Mr. Tarlton. —.kt Raipur, 

President. —^Are you satisfied that there is an ample supply of limestone 
of the proper quality? 


* Vide Statement III (3). 
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Mr, Tarlton. —We have satisfied ourselves and our Technical Advisers 
that, as far as raw materials go, we have reserved for this concern sufficient 
supplies to last for a period of 100 years. 

President. —Is the quality of the limestone good? Is it equal in quality 
to that used by manufacturers of iron in other parts of the world ? 

Mr. Tarltor. —The limestone which we have reserved for our furnaces 
is of excellent quality, and although there are better limestone,s to he found 
in European countries, for India it is very good. 

President. —The matter is of some interest to us because the information 
we got from the Geological Survey was roughly to the effect that, while 
undoubtedly limestone exists in Chota Nagpur and the counti-y round about, 
the best limestone was to be found in Assam, and they were not prepared 
to say that, in the vicinity of the iron ore and coal, limestone existed in 
large (juantities of the proper quality. 

Mr. Tarlton. —On the whole the Assam deposits are superior to the Chota 
Nagpur deposits, but we are in the fortunate position to be able to quarry 
and pick the stone required to give the best results. The areas we have 
leased also contain high grade dolomite. 

President.—-1 think that the evidence we have had is that there is no- 
lack of dolomite, but that there was a doubt about the limestone, and 
that was why I was asking you particularly about this. 

Mr. Tarlton _I am of course speaking for the United Steel Corporation of 

Asia, Limited, when I say we have sufficient high grade limestone and dolo¬ 
mite—we have here areas, these have been specially reserved for this scheme. 

President, —Then, I take it that speaking generally the Corporation are 
fully satisfied as to the sufiloiency of the raw materials for the production, 
of steel and as to their being conveniently situated? 

Mr. Tarlton .—Yes. ^ 

President .—So as to diminish the cost of prodxxctionP 

Mr. Tarlton .—Yes. Our Technical Advisers have visited the country ami 
satisfied themselves on this point. These men are of high standing in .the 
steel trade, and have returned to England satisfied with the raw materials; 
they are convinced there is room for the works that we are proposing, and 
further that there i.s a market for the materials we should produce. 

President. —It comes to thi,s. The Corporation, as you have already said 
in the written statement, are satisfied that, under the conditions that exist 
in India, it is perfectly possible for a prosperous steel manufacturing indus¬ 
try to grow up, subject to this that it will be necessary for Government to- 
give some encouragement at the start. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, at the start. 

President .—In the opinion of the Corporation or those whom you re¬ 
present, it IS worth while giving that encoui'agemejit ? 

Mr. Tarlton .—Yes. 

President. —Supposing things were left as they are and that no protec¬ 
tion in any form was given, do you think that other firms in addition to the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. would enter on the manufacture of steel within 
the next 10 years? 

Mr. Tarlton .—I will reply by saying if the investor was satisfied with a 
possible 6 per cent, return on capital The United Steel Corporation of Asia 
Ltd., might he floated to-day, but what is the true position. Government 
securities show a return of approximately 6 per cent, free of income tax, 
therefore it is impossible to expect the public to take an interest in a 
commercial undertaking showing a 5 per cent, return. Therefore all that we 
ask for is a small tariff, sufficient to induce the investor to come out and 
invest his money in an undertaking such as we hope to put on the market, 
for we firmly believe, with all the improvements that have been brought into 
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Ijeing in the steel manufacture during and since the war, we should make a 
great success of our Works. It is for Government to sum up the position 
and say whether, by increasing the import duty on steel, it will he to the 
benefit of the country to foster an undertaking such as this I have presented 
to you to-day. 

President. —Then you consider that any extra protection that is required 
is mainly for this purpose, i.e., to attract capital? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Indian capital particularly? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

President. —You have told u.s that, when the plants of the Corporation 
are completed, you expect to get an outturn of 450,000 tons of rolled steel 
a year. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —The capital expenditure that would bo necessary to incur 
will be Rs. 20 crores? 

■ Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

President. —You have told us that it includes the irurchase of the resources 
of raw material supplie.s, the development of mines and collieries, the 
construction of coke ovens, the erection of the town and provision of housing 
accommodation, the cost of the plant and its erection, electrical and water 
undertakings, offices and stores, railways, roads and bridges, working capital, 
freight, etc., and the promotion of associated undertakings. Take one of 
these items—the working capital. .What is your estimate of the working 
capital required for this production of 4-50,000 tons of rolled steel ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Something like Rs. 80 lakhs. 

President. —Will that be sufficient working capit.sl? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is working capital for the fir.st stage, for the smaller 
outtui'n of 140,000 tons. 

Presiden t .—Perhaps I had better put anotlier question first. You liivve 
told us that your intention is to put up one quarter of the complete under¬ 
taking in the first instance. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us the outturn which you expect to get? Will 
it he only ith of the total outturn or something more than that? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The outturn will be 140,000 tons. 

President. —Let us have in the first instance the working capital for tlw 
production of 140,000 tons of rolled steel. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Rs. 78 lakhs. 

President. —And then for the full outturn ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Rs. 2^ crores. 

Pre.ndent. —Now could you tell us how you arrived at these f.gures? 1 
should like to explain that I am not really asking out of curiosity but because 
certain figures have been placed before us by the Tata Iron a.nd Stiiel Co. 
It is of some importance to us to get other figures with which we could com¬ 
pare their figures. Can the amount required be estimated for instance on 
the basis that the manufacturer must carry the cost of production for two 
or three months before he is paid for his outtui'ii? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^We are budgeting for carrying three months’ supply of raw 
materials and three months’ bills. 

President. —You consider from your experience as a business man that, 
on a basis of that kind, yon can arrive at a sufficiently accurate estimate? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think that all bills should be paid within three months. 

Pre.ndent. —It naturally would vary from one trade to another, flbviouslj 
it must according to the process of manufacture. 
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Mr. Taiiton.—Quite. Taking the average payment of bilk,, we can, I 
think, safely take three months. 

President.—That takes into account the length of process of ni.anufacture 
and also the fact that yon may have, under conditions as they are ni India 
to-day, to carry stocks of coal owing to railway difficulties? 

Mr. Ta'i'lton. —We have taken all that into consideration. 

President. —^Then passing on now to another item; in that estimate of 
Rs. 20 crores, what is the sum you estimate would he required for associated 
undertakings ? 

Mr. Tarlton.—lls. 2 crores. That, I might say, includes other contingen¬ 
cies of which I have not the details before me now. 

President. —I am not quite sure that I understand what you mean. Do 
you mean as a sort of reserve or what? 

Mr. Turlf oil. —Partially, I have a note on what associated industries we 
are prepared to invest in to encourage the use of our steel. 

President.—It is not that I want to go in any great detail but merely 
I want to understand the nature of the contingencies. Out of the Rs. 20 
crores you propose to spend Rs. 2 crores rather in creating your market than 
in promoting the production? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is right. 

President.—Then, the balance of Rs. 15 crores is the expenditure that you 
■consider will he necessary? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Ps. 18 crores will he necessary. 

President. —I have deducted Rs. 2} crores which is your working capital. 

Mr. Tarlton. —1 was not aware you had deducted the working capital. 

President. —That is to say, your fixed capital expenditure on the works 
themselves, coal mines, ore mines, etc., will be Rs. 15-^ crores. 

Mr. Tarlton.—Us. 15;} to 16 crores. 

President.—Take your working capital first. I do not know whether you 
propose that it should he provided for either by Debentures or any form of 
share capital, or whether it would simply be borrowed from time to time on 
■cash credits or temporary loans. 

Mr. Tarlton. —The original idea was that we should market 1,960,000 
shares of Rs. 100 each and issue as preference or ordinary as hereafter to 
be determined. It is impossible at this stage to say exactly what the market 
would be willing to accept. 

President. —1 will put my q\iestion more generally. Taking the whole 
sum of Rs. 20 crores, what will that cost you in interest charges you 
anticipate? 

Mr. Tarlton.—1 think that Ave should be quite safe in’taking 6 per cent, 
as an average. 

President. —As an average on the total? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Could you explain a little how this average is arrived at? 
What I am thinking of is that you expect to pay your ordinary capital the 
rate of interest which in this counti-j' is required to attract the investor. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yon ivant to know what we really would pay on these 
preference shares? 

President. —The point of view from Avhich I am looking at it is this. If 
the Corporation is successful, and if the expectations are realised, as regards 
its preference shares or debentures, it will have to pay the rate of interest 
Avhich the investor requires at present; and as regards the ordinary capital, 
it should earn a rate of interest that it is usually expected in industrial 
undertakings. 
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Mr. Tarlton, —Our original idea was that we might have been able to put. 
up prefereuce capital on 6 per cent, basis, but I am afraid as standing to-day, 
and specially in this country with jute preference as it is now, there is no' 
possible chance of getting capital for anything under 7 per cent. 

President, —"Would there be a wide difference between debenture interest 
and the preference share interest? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. I do not think there could be. 

Pre.nde.nt ^—Yon take 7 per cent, all-round interest on capital raised that 
way to be somewhere near the mark. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think it will not be on the high side for such investments. 

President. —Out of Rs. 20 crores what proportion would probably have 
to be raised on 7 per cent, ba.sis and what proportion would bo raised on an 
ordinary share capital basis? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Going back to the original idea we should have liked tO' 
have gone forward with 1,960,000—100 rupee preference shares and 8 lakhs 
of deferred (ordinary) shares. 

President. —On that basis you would have a minute proportion of your 
capital in ordinary shares and all the rest preference. 

Mr. Tarlton. —But since, we took out these figures, the market has again 
changed, and if we are to go along with the scheme we shall have to be' 
guided by what the market is iirepared to pay. 

President.—Are you prepared to express an opinion on what would be 
feasible under existing conditions in the market? I take it that yon have 
got to have a larger proportion of ordinary capital as the market is less 
likely to take preference sbares, 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think that the market is uninterested in steel at any 
price. I do not think it is possible to arrive at a figure until this Board 
has made their recommendation. That is our view of the position. 

President. —I am afraid in that case we cannot arrive at the answer 
to-day. 

Mr. Tarlton.—We are really waiting to put forward our scheme until' 
after the future tariffs, are known. We cannot raise capital under those old' 
conditions, and we are xinahle to go an.y further unless a protection i.s given. 
The return is not sufficient to put ujj a prospectus which will induce the- 
public to come in. We do not want to commence with a show on paper 
figures : we want to be convinced that we can carry out what we start. 

President. —One can say this mneh. At any rate the profit that you have 
got to pay on your 80 lakhs will be something higher than 7 per cent. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing you had started on the basis of Jrd ordinary sbares 
and iirds preference shares, do you regard 10 per cent, on ordinary shares 
as a sati,sfactory return? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —On that basis Jrd ordinary and frds preference shai’e.s raised 
at 7 per cent, the average would he 8 per cent. But I understand that; if 
you wanted to raise your capital now, yon think you would not be able tO' 
raise it at 8 per cent. If an average of 8 per cent, is too low for the' 
capital of 800 lakhs with -which you are going to start, what do yon consider 
to he a fair average? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Again I think we should not take the average because the- 
man who takes preference is not interested in ordinary. Therefore we will 
keep them separate. In these Rs. 8 croi'es that we want for our first unit 
we may have to pay 8 per cent, for preference, 7 per cent, might he possible, 
with regard to the return on ordinary capital during tho first stage if we 
were able to show a return of 10 per cent, then we may induce people to 
invest, and if we were able to obtain 10 per cent, return on the first unit. 
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that means to say that we should certainly improve our position by another 
2 per cent, when we had the whole mill going. I put 2 per cent, but it may 
be greater because certain plants are bound to take time to put in, and they 
would not be employed to its full capacity. Therefore the outlook on the 
whole scheme is much brighter than on the first unit, and we should make 
it perfectly clear in our prospectus. 

President. —Yes. Your overhead charges must be higher on the first unit 
than on the rest. If you take 10 per cent, on the first Rs. 8 crores the 
average would be somewhere about 9 per cent. What I am really trying to 
get at is this; when we are attempting to assess the degree of protection 
required, we have to consider what will be a fair selling price for the Indian 
manufacturer, so that his enterprise will be a success. I want to go on to 
another item—overhead charges and depreciation. You have told us in 
the written statement that, in making your calculations, you have taken 
the rate of depreciation at 24- per cent, on buildings and 5 per cent, on 
machinery and plant, and on the basis of selling price of Rs. 150 per ton 
for rails you say you would get some profit,. But the rates which were given 
by Tata as those accepted by the income-tax authorities were— 

2-4 per cent, on ordinary buildings; 

6 per cent, on works buildings; 

7-| per cent, on plant and machinery generally; and 
10 iDer cent, on colliery machinery and plant. 

These were the rates that they gave us as having been actually accepted 
by the income-tax authorities. T should like to have your opinion about 
that. Do you consider that the rate of 7-4 per cent, which is usually allowed 
on plant and machinery is excessive.^ 

ilfr. Tarlton. —No. but I am surprised at the figure that you give me, 
because the figures that we have taken here were more or less on the lines 
of what we were allowed by the income-tax assessment office, and we should', 
certainly again change our figures. If Tatas’ obtain these rates for their 
plant, i take it that we should look forward safely to working the same 
figures into the scheme that we put ourselves. As regards 10 per cent, on 
colliery machinery, it is high I think. It is only 74 per cent, that is 
allowed. 

President. —We asked Sir Robert Smyth about that on Saturday, and 
he said that he regarded that as a reasonable j-ate, speaking on behalf of 
Turner Morrison & Co. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I should be surprised if it is more than 7-4 on electrical’ 
plant. I suppose you must be right but I shall get my figures over the 
telephone to confirm what we say. 

President. —It is important to ns from our point of view to know what 
the income-tax rates are. One assumes that they have a sanction behind 
them, and they would not lurvc been allowed if they are not reasouahle. 
After all in the end it is a question of fact as to what is an appropriate 
rate of depreciation on various kinds of machinery. 

31r. Tarlton. —These figures have been taken out by our Consulting 
Engineer and, as you know, as regards our steel works we put repairs and 
renewals practically under revenues. ’ 

President. —In the case of steel works there is the question of the plant 
becoming obsolete to be taken into account. After 10 or 15 years, it may 
become difficult to operate old machinery at a. profit. You may not he pre¬ 
pared to give a final answer now, but I think it is important to have your 
considered opinion on the question whether the 5 per cent, rate is an ade¬ 
quate allowance for- depreciation on machinery taking all the facts into 
consideration, 

Mr. Tarlton.—What we have done here is this; we have more or les.s 
worked this out on averages. We have to get the details of these valuations. 
They have given lump sum percentag® sw aa iset to complicate the figures 
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Possibly we may have figures which show in greater detail the amount of 
depreciation they have taken. Here we have for instance shown one lumi 
sum 5 per cent. 

Prendent. —We are prepared to take it on the basis of lump sums. 

Mr. ParlfOit.—Will you take these lump sum figures or would you like 
to have details. It is impossible for me to give you all the details now as 
to how the percentages have been arrived at. 

Pre.ndent. —Can you give us what you estimate to be the total deprecia 
tion which you ought to write oif each year? 

Mr. Taiiton .—The depreciation taken out on these consolidated figuies 
is as follows : — 

First instalment £187,600, Le., about Rs. 28 lakhs on the Rs. 8 erores. 

President.—Wlwt is it on the full scheme? 

Mr. Tarlion. —Rs. 88 lakhs. 

’ Presidsnf.—There is one other item—overhead charges and management, 
other than works management, financial management, Agent’s cornmission 
and things of that kind. Then there is Technical Adviser’s commission. 

Mr. Taiiton. —1 thiiik .it is 21 per cent, on profits—there is office allow¬ 
ance, there is the payment to the Consulting Engineer on the Advisory 
Board of Purchase of plants and their technical advice. 

Mr. Gimrala .—Is it on gross or net profit? 

Mr. Taiiton.—I think it is net profit. 1 shall give you the exact figures 
afterwards.* 

President. —All I wanted was some sort of round figure. 

.1/r. TarPon.—But this is only a guess. T shall obtain the exact figure 
from my office and give it to you. 

President.—Max I take it that it would he in the neighbourhood of 20 
lakhs on the whole scheme? Is that too high or somewhere near the figure? 

Mr. Tarlion. —think it is something like Rs. 12 lakhs. 

President.—ts it your arrangement that a minimum commission is fixed 
for the Managing Agents and tliat anything above that minimum depends 
upon profits ? 

.\[i'. Tarltoii'. —The aiTangeineiit runs a,5 follows, that tlie.y get a srtiall 
office allowance, and a percentage of the profits. It has to be earned before 
it can be paid. 

President. —You have told us that the outturn you expect is 670,000 to 
720,000 tons of pig iron and 450,000 tons of rolled steel. What do you ex¬ 
pect on that basis will be the surplus amount of pig iron that you will be 
able to place on the market, apart from what you use for your ow'n foundry 
purposes ? 

Mr. Taiiton.—12,000 tons of pig iron will be the surplus to be placed 
on the market. 

President.—Qu the full outturn, as far as I can judge from your figures 
as compared with Tatas, I take it there is not likely to be a very large 
surplus of pig iron? 

Mr. Tarlion. —ISfo. 

President.—QoxOA it be 60,000 tons for the larger scheme? 

Mr. Taiiton. —Y^es. 

President. —The point we have been leading up to all along is the (|Ucs~ 
tion of the overhead charge, and the interest per ton. Taking them in a 
broad way no doubt a certain proportion of them will go to the surplu-s 
pig iron and will also go to the hy-products, but a very high percentage 
will have to be borne by the rolled steel. You have given us the figure o? 


Vide. Statement III (2), 
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Rs, 88 lakhs for depreciation. For interest and profit on capital, if the 2 
crores which are going into associated undertakings, are deducted you 
have to pay interest on 18 crores. At 9 per cent, that would come to 
Rs. 162 lakhs. Then if Rs. 12 lakhs for Agents’ commission and manage¬ 
ment and expenses of that kind is added, the total comes to Rs. 262 lakhs. 
Assuming for the moment that the whole of your overhead charges have to 
be borne by steel, that comes roughly on an average to Rs. 68 a ton. 

Mr. Tarlion. —Are you taking the full output of steel or the first unit.® 

President. —The full output, that is 450,000 tons. On the first unit 
apparently it will be somewhat higher. I admit that from the Rs. 68 a ton 
something will have to be deducted for by-products and pig iron. I doubt 
whether it is possible to attempt a separate calculation for that. 

Mr. Tarlton,. —No. I think you can take these figures. The yield of 
tar and sulphate of ammonia will be 7,000 and 3,000 tons respectively. 

President. —According to your calculation, if you make them for the 
full outturn, or if not, then for the first unit, what would your anticipated 
overhead charges including profits would amount to per ton? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Taking coke at Rs. 15 a ton, the cost per ton of steel will 
be somewhere in the region of Rs. 126-6, 

President. —I am afraid I have not quite followed you. What I am 
trying to get at for the moment is overhead charges apart from works cost. „ 

Mr. Tarlton. —I am afraid I cannot give you other than those for rolling 
mills, materials, labour, working chaz'ges and depreciation, 

President. —It is really easier to deal with the figures from our point of 
view, if the overhead charges can be separated from the works costs and 
only brought in at the last stage, but possifzly you have prepared your figuros 
on the basis of arriving at your overhead charges at each stage. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, our overhead charges are consolidated and shown in 
each stage. 

President. —That makes a comparison a great deal more difficult. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I am able to give you figures from raw materials stage- 
on through to pig iron and from pig iron to steel. 

President. —Your figures are for your first instalment on that basis ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —'Yes. z 

President. —Can you give us the figure of what you expect the cost of 
production will bo for steel rails per year.® 

Mr. Tarlton. —Do I understand you want to examine the whole of the 
details ? 

President. —All I want to know at the moment is what the total figure is 
and what it includes by way of overhead charges. 

Mr. Tarlton.—Will these figures cover your point or do you want greater 
detail.® (hands over a statement). 

President. —Probably we shall not be able to give an answer before my 
colleagues also have examined the statement. You first of all give us the 

estimated cost of pig iron on an assumed cost of coke, then you include 

depreciation in these figures? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Then you go on from pig ii-on to ingots? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Then, may I take it, you begin with the charge for materials 
Rs. 39-11? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President.—That includes the depreciation that has already been included 
in the pig iron. What I mean to say is that taking the actual figures you 

start with pig iron at Rs. 35-7 a ton; at the next stage you go on to Rs. 39-11 
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a ton as cost of materials for making ingots and that figure of Us. 39-11 ifi 
arrived at on the basis of the Rs. 35-7, so that when yon charge depreciation 
on ingots that is only the amount of the depreciation estimated to be charge¬ 
able at that stage? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

Preaident. —The oidy disadvantage of this method from our point of view 
is that we cannot, on these figures, say what the total depreciation per ton 
of steel rails is. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In this 1 take it you have included everything except your 
interest and the profits. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No interest or profits. 

President. —Have you included your overhead charges—1 don’t mean the 
ivorks ofllee section, I mean Head Office and commission? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The Calcutta end; it is only a small allowance and that is 
irieluded. 

President. —So that you have left out interest or is it included—I mean 
interest on working capital? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is included. 

President. —It does not appear anywhere? 

Mr. Tarlton. —These figures have been con.solidated from considerable 
details. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —llTiat have you eliminated there ?'jSuppose yon have to 
quote for your steel, after having arrived at Rs. 125 what more will you 
iliave to add to that? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I don’t think there will be anything to add to this, because 
anything we can make above that is a return, and therefore other charges 
will be taken from the difference hetiveen the selling price and the manu¬ 
facturing price. 

President .'—These figures would he very useful to us, and we shall be 
glad if you would let us have them, 

Mr. Tor/fon.“-Certainly. 

President. —In going into tlie question of Tatas’ accounts we find it verj 
important also to approach the question from another point of view. Tho^ 
were able to give us their works cost for a series of years—works cost ex¬ 
cluding interest on. working capital, depreciation and Agents’ commission 
and Bombay Office expenses. I do not know whether you would be able on 
similar lines to exclude these. 

Mr. Tarlton .—I will advise you later if these figures include the allow¬ 
ance paid to the Managing Agents and the Technical Adviser, or whether 
"they are works costs. 

President. —In a comparison with the Tata Co’s figures it would be very 
useful if we could get what jmu assume as your works costs of the steel 
mils, eliminating depreciation, interest on working capital. Agents’ com 
-mission and Calcutta expenses and Technical Advisor’s fees. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes, we will give yon that. 

President.—-It is from that point of view that I want to get the total sum 
which would have to he distributed by way of overhead charges. 

Mr. Tarlton.—"We will try to assist you here. 

President. —There is one point of considerable interest to the Board and 
it is this, Y’'our figures work out at 15|^ crores capital expenditure in order 
to produce 460,000 tons of rolled steel a year. How would these figures com 
pare with the capitalization of .similar firms in the United Kingdom? It 
has a very close hearing on the question of the possibility of steel manufac¬ 
ture establishing itself in India, because if owing to any reasons capitalization 
required in India is markedly higher than what would he required in England, 
-Hiat is pro fanto a handicap and the industry must suffer. 
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Mr. Tarlton. —I prefer to put this question to our Technical Advisors. 
Since our estimates were taken out, the trade at Home has suffered and 
owing to the slump manufacturers may be willing to come down in prices. 
I think the best thing would be to cable Home. 

Mr. Mather. —This capital of 20 crores which you refer to in this note 
is I believe identical with the capital that was mentioned in your first 
announcement of the formation of your Company two years ago.** 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The prices of steel plant and machinery have come down 
iconsiderably now, and therefore I wondered whether your idea when writing 
this letter was this: if this 20 crores was still the capital that you expected 
to invest in this industry, you were expecting to build a plant for a bigger 
■output. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. When these figures were originally taken, as very 
often estimates are, they were much below the cost at that particular time. 
We revised our estimates in 1921 and found the sum of 20 crores to be the 
figure required for the full amount. Since then there has been a slight fall, 
this is all to the advantage of the steel works—we should not like to men¬ 
tion any figure below the 20 crores. 

Mr. Mather. —You still think that, as far as you can judge, the prices 
now, 20 crores will be required to fulfil the programme which you mention 
here? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, these are figures obtained from revised tenders an.l 
•give us up-to-date prices. 

Mr. Mather. —Prices in 1922P 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—There is no reason to expect that there has been any 
■substantial change ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, not in this particular class of work. 

Mr. Mather. —But certainly it seems on the face of it that, if you have 
to spend I 63 crores on the plant and necessary mechanical equipment to 
produce 460,000 tons of rolled steel and, say, 100,000 tons of pig iron, your 
•capital charges on saleable products wull be very much higher than most of 
the plants in most other countries. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, they do appear high but you will remember the cost 
of raw materials is included, most of the Home concerns buying ore and 
coke. 

Mr. Mather. —Most of the larger companies raise their own ore and coal 
either directly or through affiliated companies. But clearly, of course, as 
against that high capital cost per ton of saleable products you may have 
very low working cost owing to the fact that your labour will cost 
you less. We are not going to discuss that side of it in any detail, 
but taking the capital, which is easily comparable with the figures obtained 
from other countries, it does seem very high, and I wondered whether the 
20 crores is the probable figure that you think you would have to face if 
you were going ahead with the scheme in the near future F 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think we are on the right side. We should not like to 
go to the public with any figure under 20 crores. 

Mr. Mather. —You feel that you will be well covered for fluctuations? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes, 

Mr. Mather. —You would not be surprised if you came out very well 
under that? 

Mr. Tarlton .—No. 

President. —It would be very useful if you could obtain for us that figure 

Mr. Mather. —I think it could be ascertained at Home. I have not been 
able to lay my h,ands on Mie exact sort of information since the Tariff Board 
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started its work. Do you think your people could find for us the capital 
invested in any neWj more or less similar kind of works in England or the 
United States during the last five years? You called for revised tenders so- 
that, as far your own scheme is proposed, we must assume that this capital 
is approximately what you would really require, but from the point of view 
of the capital charges that your competitors may have, do you think you" 
advisors at Horae could find out what has been spent on new plants ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —They may possibly be able to give figures. What T under¬ 
stood from the President is this, that you want some idea of how we should 
fare if we went ahead wdth a scheme costing us 20 crores as against a scheme 
at Home or in any other country giving the same output. Is that the com¬ 
parison you want.^ 

Presideni. —What it comes to is really this that, if the capitalization 
per ton of output is excessive here in India, to that extent India is at a 
disadvantage, and we are really trying to get at is some general sort of idea 
as to what is the amount of the disadvantage. 

Mr. Tarlton. —That can be obtained from a Home concern with an output 
something on the basis of ours. 

Mr. Mather. —Your people may be able to get that from firms who have 
built their plant only a few years before the war producing its own pig 
iron, steel ingots and rolled steel more or less as you do, and for a plant 
like Lysaght’s at Samthorpe, which was built about 1911, which is a highly 
efficient plant, and it is not to be expected that you will have any very great 
advantage in technical efficiency over such a plant. As I say, I have not 
been able here to lay my hands on any such statement, but I think it is 
very probable that anybody at Home connected with these things can give 
that. 

Mr. Tarlton.-—We might cable and see if our Advisors at Home can ob¬ 
tain the information for us. I think they ought to be able to get it. 

President. —You say “ Indian labour, owing to the climate, enjoys perma¬ 
nent economic advantages over labour under more rigorous conditions, even 
when living at a relatively higher standard.” I don’t quite understand what 
is in your mind. 

Mr. Tarlton. —For instance, it does not cost an Indian as much to live- 
as it does a man at Home. It is unnecessary to clothe himself to the extent 
a workman does at Home. His mode of living is not as expensive. There¬ 
fore he does enjoy an economic advantage. 

President. —As regards the wa.ges of the individual labourer, yes; but 
whether the advantage is retained as regards the output of work perlabourer 
or not is a more difficult question. Then, I think on another page you say 
" The pre-war capacity of India for absorption of iron and steel ma terials is 
indicated by a careful analysis of the position up to the outbreak of war to 
have been about million tons a year.” Could you tell me where you get 
this figure from? 

Mr. Tarlton. —These figures were collected from the Customs Office and 
also from reports of local consumption in different parts of the country. The 

million tons covers a great deal of steel we should not manufacture or 
attempt to manufacture at the present stage, such as boiler plates, holts 
and nuts, ropes-, etc. 

President. —It is not only steel, but it must include iron also? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be possible for you to let us have your figures so- 
that we might see how you had worked out. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes.* 


*Vide Statement III (4). 
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Mr. Mather. —May I continue this question ? 1 have myself been work¬ 
ing at this. Making as reasonable estimates as possible, I cannot take tha 
total imports of iron and steel into India in 1922-23 to he much over a 
million tons, of w’hicli I estimate about 900,000 tons to be steel. India can¬ 
not consume more steel than what it imports and what is manufactured in 
the country. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Quite. 

Mr, Mather, —The amount of steel manufactured in India in 1922-23 was 
not more than 120,000 tons, that is, on the top of importation of 900,000 
tons. So, the consumption of steel cannot be much over a million tons, 
unless my estimates are extraordinarily far out. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Have you in your calculation.s taken such things as bolts, 
nuts, wire ropes, pipes, etc. ? 

Mr. Mather. —I have taken in everything that is clearly described as 
steel. Then I estimate 11,000 tons of boilers—the total weight of 11,000 tons 
of locomotives, of which not much more than half would be steel and about 
100,000 tons of machinery, where again probably half is cast iron. At any 
rate taking everything—pig iron, cast iron and steel,—I don’t think that 
the total will he anywhere near 2^ million tons. I should he very surprised 
if I had omitted a million tons. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We will submit our figures.* 

President. —Have you considered what the effect would be on your esti¬ 
mated capital expenditure if the rate of import duty on steel w'ere raised to 
33i per cent, as proposed by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Taiiion.—Yea, we have considered that. 

President. —On the basis that the higher tariff would not apply to any 
machinery which should not bo made in India at pi'csent? 

Mr. Tarlton. —This is a point I will refer to later on. 

President. —1 may say at once, as regards that, there is no proposal 
before the Board to tax at the higher rate machinery or steel of any kind 
v/hich is not manufactured or about to be manufactured in India. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. have limited their request to what they were themselves 
equipped to manufacture and are manufacturing. 

Mr. Tarlton. —The percentage increase that you mentioned now is one 
that cannot be lightly dealt with, and I would much rather not give you our 
view on that. 

President. —I am not asking what your view is as regards the proposed 
increase, but how much it would cost you in the case of your works.? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I have not taken it ont from the Corporation. 

President. —It has not actually been taken out? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Our Engineering Department referred to this in their 
written evidence submitted Friday last. 

President. —Possibly it may have come into the office this morning. Any¬ 
how' it would not hs of any interest for the moment. From the point of 
view of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, here is a proposal which 
seems likely to affect the construction of iron and steel works on a large 
scale. Well, it is a relevant point. What effect on the cost of the scheme 
would the higher duty have? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will submit these figures. 

President. —Passing on now to the question of coal; is it the intention 
of the United Steel Corporation to get its coal from its own collieries or 
would it he dependent on outside coal.? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The Corporation would obtain its coal from its own 
collieries. 
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President. —You say “ Tlie coal, which the Corporation have an option 
on, is almost unique inasmuch as half the principal seams of first class coal 
can he quarried for years.” Does that apply to the coking coal,*’ 

Mr. Tartton. —The scheme laid out for this Corporation and the method 
of coking is on the following lines, 50 per cent, of the coal will be taken from 
the new Karanpura coalfields and 60 per cent, from the coking .seams of the 
Jheria coalfields; by teat we find we can make a better coking coal from this 
mixture. The mechanical properties of the coke obtained from this mix are 
greater than the coke obtained by using Jheria coal alone. The coal in the 
Karanpura coalfields might he assumed to be non-coking coal. It just fails to- 
become a hard coke. 

President. —Our information is that practically there is no coking coal in 
the Karanpura coalfields. 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is partially correct, but I will explain we make a 
better coke from a mixture of 50 per cent. Karanpura and 50 per cent, 
Jheria than from pure Jheria. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have given us a very clear and helpful statement of 
the case hut I should like you to supplement it by giving another more 
detailed statement which I shall presently ask for. 

I take it that your Company was registered in 1921 ? 

Mr. Tarlton .—^Yes. 

Mr. Gimoala. —Is there any objection to my seeing the Articles of Associa¬ 
tion and the Memorandum?* 

Mr. Tarlton. —-None whatsoever. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you come to the prospectus stage? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, we prepared the prospectus bxit did not publish it; 
due to a dull market it was impossible to float a steel concern. Messrs. 
Cammell Laird & Co. and ourselves have financed the concern for proceeding 
with all the preliminary developments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that you had all the figures necessary to prepare 
the prospectus if it became necessary? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We had then, but I repeat that these figures would not be- 
suitable to put before the market. Therefore we did not publish our 
prospectus. 

Mr, Ginwala, —In this estimated works cost, have you taken the figures of 
1921 or what? 

Mr. Tarlton. you refer to works costs only or costs of raw materials? 
These were all taken out in 1921. 

Mr. Ginieala.—I suppo.se you have worked them out in greater details? 

Mr, Tarlton —We have. 

Mr. Ginwala —I should like to get figures on these lines. Take the 
total capital cost, feeding materials, flux, labour, refractories, etc. 

Mr. Tarlton. —You have a great deal of that in the statement of works- 
cost now before you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It lumps the whole thing. It is rather difficult to follow. 

Mr. Tarlton .—^Would you write against those items how you would like 
them split up? 

Mr. Ginwala.--More details are necessary. (Here the President handeJ 
the witness a printed statement showing the detailed figures supplied by 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co.) 

Mr. Tarlton,—! am afraid we could not give you as much details from 
4his side. I should have to get them from our Technical Advisers, I am 
iiraid we cannot give you so much detail. 

Mr, Ginwala. —These are only your estimates. 
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Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, as against the actual figures of Tatas. 

Mr. G-rnwala. —I find a good deal of divergence between your figures and 
the actual figures of Tatas. It is possible that you have based your esti¬ 
mates on Tatas which may require very careful consideration. 

Mr. TcirUnn. —There is bound to be. You have here a concern which ia 
wanting to go ahead with the latest type of plant with all the war improve¬ 
ments, therefore costs are bound to differ and in some cases rather consider¬ 
ably. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you could give us figures on the lines adopted by Tatas, 
it would be of great help. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We will go as far as ever we can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your labour for instance, you have taken an uniform 
rate whether the price of coal is Rs. 9-15 or Rs. 20. 

Mr. Tarlton. —How will this affect the labour position? 

Mr. Ginicala. —The labour will have a cumulative effect. For instance, 
if the price of coke rises from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15, then labour will come in as 
an element. 

Mr. TarUon.—Not so much in this particular case. I have already 
said in connection with coke that 60 per cent, of the coal would be from 
Karanpura fields which means to say that,, few mines being engaged in mining 
coal, the coal would be dug out by mechanical appliances. In the other case, 
i.e., in the Jheria field, it is not our intention, to adopt the old method of 
mining. At the present time we are developing a scheme whereby we cut 
and load coal mechanically. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are certain big items which are getting bigger and 
bigger such as relining of the hearth, etc. You have Tatas’ figures given 
in that statement. We would like to know what your views are. 

Mr. Tarlton. —A,s regards relining, they have increased during the last 
few years. I am not altogether sure, refractories have touched the limits a» 
regards the purchasing price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They form a substantial proportion of the Tatas’ costs. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Quite a substantial portion, but I understood you to say 
that this item was constantly increasing. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I don’t know whether it is going to increase. It has 
certainly increased from 1916-17. 

Mr. Tarlton. —It certainly .has. It has simply followed the general run 
of all other materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take your cost of ingots. You have put down Rs. 24 a* 
working charges. That must include overhead charges. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems to me that these working charges may require 
more careful revision. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We will go as far as ever we can in assisting you to 
obtain the figures you require. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon will also give us figures for your coke, pig, ingots, 
blooms and rails? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —^In the same way as Tatas have given. Also bring them 
up to date. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to depreciation, you have taken 5 per cent, 
as the depreciation but we have examined several witnesses and the general 
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opinion has been that 7J per cent, is the least that any business tnan would 
care to recommend on machinery. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Until I have further information on this point I am afraid 
I cannot help you much more. It is possible our Advisers have taken an 
average, i.e., railway sidings, buildings, etc., and they have lumped these 
together and divided into (<i) and (6). I don’t ask you to accept that as a 
final statement, this is a point I shall have to put up to them. 

President. —As a matter of fact, the total depreciation that you have 
given is Es. 88 lakhs, and your total capital expenditure is Bs. IbJ crore.s. 
So it comes to more than S per cent, already. It does not look as if the H 
per cent, is really the rate which they have allowed. 

Mr. Crinwala. —I simply wanted to draw your attention to this. It 
might or might not be an. under-estimate of the amount of depreciation. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I repeat what I said to the Chairman that, without getting 
further information from the other side as to how these figures have been 
made up, I am afraid I cannot assist you any further to-day. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Tatas’ practice has heen per cent, on plant and machin¬ 
ery and other witnesses also have said that in their business they usually 
allow that percentage. 

Mr, Tarlton. —But is it not customary in the steel world to cut down 
doprociation during hard times? 

Mr. Ginioala. —But they would work up to that on an average? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind telling us also, in the first issue of yours 
of Rs. 8 crores how much would you spend on collieries, ore mines, etc, ? 
You must take the steel works and the auxiliary works separately. 

Mr. Tarlton. —What we should do with Rs. 8 crores is to develop the 
mines fully. What we don’t consume ourselves we shall put on to the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will then be able to say what your outturn is on 
this investment. 

Mr. Tarlfon.-^We can take it that our collieries will cost us something 
like half a crore. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These are Tatas’ Balance Sheets. You have got here 
liabilities and asset,s in the case of the collieries. If you have got any 
purchase price for collieries you will show it separately under equipment, 
Can you give us the figures in this form ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Would you like the same thing for iron ore? 

Mr. Gimvala. —Yes. May I take your statement that you have a supply 
for the next 100 years as applying to all these items, coal, ore and flux? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have control of these areas? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that most of these materials are within, 
say, 170 miles of your works? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will give you the exact distances later.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, as regards capital, I think in the end your posi¬ 
tion may be summarised as follow's; so far as your first unit is concerned 

(Rs. 8 crore.s) the shareholders may have the prospect of 8 per cent, dividend 
and when you have raised your nexa capital you may be able to effect a 
saving of a couple per cent. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Our idea of working up these steel works is on the follow¬ 
ing lines. We should, immediately we float the Company, develop and sel' 
coal which will give us a certain amount of revenue and profit which would 
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go a long way towards meeting interest charges. From there we should 
advance to the pig iron part of the scheme creating further revenue while 
we are working on to steel. So there would not be that big lapse between 
starting up the works and the works’ functioning. 

Mr. Qinwala, —Supposing you start to construct your works immediately, 
how long will it take before you can work up to your full capacity ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I should say five years. 

Mr. G'mwala. —I take it that, in calculating eventually the profit that 
you will expect to make, you would allow for the time that is taken, and 
supposing your collieries do not pay, would you add the interest charges 
during the period.*’ 

Mr. TarUon.- —We believe the Corporation have the option of such an 
excellent area that, if it was impossible to work this colliery at a profit, it 
would be impossible to work any coal mine in India at a profit. 

Mr. Qimoala. —That is in your case. Take the ordinary case. You start 
a business and you are not making anything. Then in deciding your total 
capital would not you add, ordinarily speaking, the interest that would accrue ? 

President. —Is there any provision for including that in the 15^ crores,. 
I mean generally? 

Mr. Tariton. —Yes. That has been taken into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l think you stated, in dealing with the question of the 
market, that you expect to make long-term contracts for the dispo.sal of 
your products; that is to say, you w'ould do it at a fixed price ? 

Mr. TarUon,. —Our idea at the time, that is, before this tariff question 
came up, was to fix the price on the European market rates. We should 
use a sliding scale according to the cost of the material as purclnsed or 
delivered in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala _I understand that, bub do you think that in this oountri?' 

people are sufficiently advanced to enter into such contracts? 

Mr, Tarlton. —Take the biggest buyers. They are men who do know the- 
markets of the world and no doubt would be prepared to work on those- 
lines rather than have a fixed rate. Take, for instance, a Government con¬ 
tract for rails over a period of time. They might at one time have to buy 
at the tort of the market and at another, as to-day, at the bottom of the 
market". 'TThe proposal I make seems to he fair from the manufacturer’s 
point of view and fair from the buyer’s point of view. Don’t you think 
that it is possible? 

Mr. Ginwala. —My own experience is that it is ver 3 ' difficult to get 
people to agree to that unless they are consumers on a large scale. 

Mr. Tarlton. —In my instance the consumer is Government who are pur¬ 
chasing rails. They have their forward programme made out possibly for 
three or five j'ears, and we think that in this case it would be quite reason¬ 
able to expect that they woxild enter into contracts on a sliding scale based 
on the European cost of production, that is, on what the material could be 
placed in this country for plus the tariff wall, 

Mr. Ginwala, —As a matter of fact Government, so far as Tatas are con¬ 
cerned, more or less fixed the prices which they have subsequently revised 
on Tatas’ representation, but in other cases, don’t you think there is this 
risk? If there is dumping of foreign goods in this country will you take 
the c.i.f. price plus 10 shillings a ton? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Against that you have got to take the tariff into consi¬ 
deration. 

Mr, Gin'wala, —Do you wish to make any proposal to the Board to make 
recommendations to meet dumping.? 

Mr. TarUon. —I think that this Board should look at the protection of 
steel from two different points of view: one is that this is a'large country 
and it is in the centre of many open waters and open to attack. It is for 
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'Crovernment to say whether they are prepared to pay a certain figure for 
the steel to be made in this country which would give them steel to con¬ 
vert into munitions of war. Secondly, we know that this country is very 
rich indeed in iron ore. I do not suppose that any finer ore can be found 
in any part of the world than that found in Bihar and Orissa. It means 
;from Government’s point of view that, if this ore is developed, and turned 
Into steel (I am taking the case of the Company I am representing to-day), 
there is employment found, and trade made, which means the handling of 
not less than 5 million tons of material a. year. Government can from that 
figure take out what it means to the country in the shape of revenue, i.e., 
taxation, cesses, freights, etc., and possibl^ you could arrange to work out 
a tariff that will make it possible for the steel works to go on, and the 
present steel works to continue without increasing the burden of taxation 
to the people. I think these are the line,s on which iron and steel should he 
developed. 

Mr. Giiiwala.—The point on which I want your opinion is this; Assum¬ 
ing that this Board recommend protection to the steel industry, it cun 
determine its amount by the ordinary import price from Great Britain and 
America or the mean of the two. Supposing Germany releases its steel or 
any other Continental country is able to dump steel into this country so 
that they are able to undersell you, say, by £2—in that ca.se would you 
recommend that Government ought to have the power to rectify that 
difference ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I certainly think that Government should give protection 
against dumping. 

President. —May we know just what you mean by dumping? I think it 
is a very difficult question. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Take Germany for instance. Before the war they manu¬ 
factured a certain quantity of steel. We will put it at, say, 1 million tons— 
for purposes of a debatable figure. Tiiat million tons will cost them £5 a ton. 
If they put forward another 1 million tons they would then he able to put 
that steel on the market which gave them a handsome profit on what 
they sold locally and bring down their costs by dumping their surplus in 
another country. The industry should be protected against such action 
taken by any foreign power , 

Mr. Oinwala _That is to say, you mean roughly this, that if fhey sell 

their goods abroad at a price lower than that in their own country, you 
call that dumping, and to that extent you suggest that India should be 
protected ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think you suggest that, if steel gets protection, in that 
case other industries that use steel should get additional protection? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes, industries working steel or iron into plant and 
machinery should be protected. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are a large number of ttiese industries. We will 
take an industry like the Engineering industry which manufactures struc¬ 
tural materials. We have had evidenc!e before us directed to show that, 
apart from the cost of the raw material, which they say should be relea,sed 
from the duty if possible, they are unable to compete against the foreign 
structural material imported into this country partially or fully fabricated. 

Mr. Tarlton. —You mean by this that these industries put forward a 
case that, if the raw material was allowed to come in free, they could not 
even then compete with the Home manufacturer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Their point is this that, apart from the question of raw 
material, the fabricated material that comes into this country should be 
taxed. Take a bridge, for instance; they say they cannot compete with the 
foreign manufacturer. If we were satisfied that it was so, would you be in 
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favour of the Board recommending protection to structural steel material in 
this country? 

Mf. Tarlton .—Before I reply to that, can you tell me where the money 
is lost or where the difference comes in that they are unahle to compete 
with imported fabricated material? 

Mr. Ginirala .—It is very difficult for me to say how that happens. Either 
they are unahle to get their raw material at the same price as the manufac¬ 
turer of fabricated material is able to get at Home. That is one reason 
given. Secondly, they say that the capital is looked up for a inuch longer 
time in this country between the importation of the raw material and the 
payment of the fabricated article; and thirdly, of course, they say that the 
lahour and other things cost a little, more here. In that way 
able to quote against the foreign manufacturers of structural material, that 
was the evidence put liefore us by very important Engineering firms. 

Mr. TarUon.~My reply to that question is possibly indirect, hut I do 
believe that, if steel and machinery that could be manufactured in this 
country were furtlier protected, Engineering works would have quite a tair 
share of the trade. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is' to say, you would release their raw material from 
taxation to enable them to compete? 

Mr. Tarlton.—l do not see how yon are going to release the whole of the 
raw material from taxation, there is already a 10 per cent.^ on raw stee . ^ 
say in my written statement the system of tariff to-day in my opinion is 
wrong nnd harmful to the country. 

Mr. Gwv'ala—We are trying to find a solution. 

Fre.ndent.—Yo\i must draw a distinction between machinery and fabii 
cated material. Machinery hears a duty of 2J per cent. Take a bridge for 
instance which is fabricated. 

Mr. Mather.—There is a higher duty per ton: therefore fabricated stee) 
gets a few rupees more protection. 

Mr. Qimrala .—Even so, their case is that that does not give them sufficient 
protection to compete against the foreign structural steel. 

Mr. Tarlton .—We must take a broad view of these tariffs. In viewing 
the position of many of the concerns we are interested in, _we do not wish to 
see unnecessary tariffs put on. All that we want to do is to increase.the 
trade of this country and giv'e a reasonable return on capital invested. 

Mr.' Glmoala .—Apart from the question of figures, supposing steel was 
protected would .you agree that, if the structural fabricated mateiial in this 
/country ca.niiot ciuiipete with the foreign material, that ought to be pioteoted? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes, I think this counti-y should he protected while the 
steel trade is in its infancy, provided steel works are built up and financed 
on a sound b»i»is. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Suppose we are satisfied as to these conditions, would you 
be in favour of protection? 

Mr. Tarlton .—I would agree to the point that raw materia], whether it 
is produced in this country or brought from Home, should be worked up with 
Indian lahour. Up to that point I would support a small protection. 

Mr. GinwaUi.--On this question of machinery, is it your view that any 
kind of machinery that is manufactured in India ought to he protected? 

Mr. Tarlton.'-Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bat how will it affect the industrial condition of the 
country, this taxation of machinery? 

Mr. Tarlton .—The view I take is: leaving aside the question of cost 
I don’t think there is a great difference between a plant that is manufactured 
in this country and a plant coining out from Home, What you have to lo^^ 
:at is: there are the people at Home with considerable experience in build- 
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fag this particular bit of machinery, and on equal terms (and possibly even, 
with an addition of 6 per cent.) people would place their orders with the 
Home manufacturer, I know of one or two cases out here where a plant 
does compote in design and workmanship against the Home article, but the 
imported machine comes in on the 2^ per cent, and the manufacturer’s price 
is a little too high and he loses that order. It means that you must go back 
again to the economic position from the country’s point of view. If a pur¬ 
chaser has to pay, say, 5 per cent, more for a particular article, the irrohlem 
has to he worked out on the percentage basis, that is, whether the gain to 
the country from the taxation imposed on those articles compensates for the 
additional amount that the purchaser will have to pay for the article bought, 
say, from Europe. I think that is where the economic problem enters into 
this tariff. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not that argument apply to all locally-manufactured 
articles, that even quality and everything else being the same the Indian 
article has to sell for less in most cases? 

Mr. TarUon. —In some cases, hut there are certain things in which this 
is not so, i.e., bits of plant and other structural work which is manufactured 
in the country. Whatever protection is given I should not imagine that they 
would be able to compete with the Home supplies, because the market is 
not big enough to take off sufficient quantities to meet overhead charges 
which on special work is rather high because they have to pay for European 
control and also for men who have had special training in that particular 
work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —One of the difficulties we have heie is that we do not 
really know how much maohinery is manufactured in this country. Can you 
give us any information upon this point ? 

Mr. TarUon. —^I should think that the Engineering Association ought to. 
be able to give you this. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —We have asked them for a statement, but the difficulty is 
that we are unable to identify the kind of maohinery that is manufactured 
in this country and is also imported. 

3Ir. TarUon. —Couldn’t the Engineering Association give you these 
figures? 

President. —We have asked them for that; what w© have heard of are 
jute maohinery, machinery for tea gardens and a certain amount of colliery 
machinery. 

Mr. Mather. —The Engineering Association gave us a detailed list showing 
Engineering stores and other articles made in this country, or imported into 
it, showing which firms make them in this country and which firms import 
them. 

Mr. Tmiton. —As regards the ,iute machinery, we do know that most of 
this can be manufactured in the _ country. We do know that, apart from 
Gleictrical plant, practically all colliery machinery can he 2nanufactnred here. 

Hr. Mather. Can coal-cutting machinery be manufactured in this coun¬ 
try? 

Mr. iarlton. No, T put that under electrical macbinery, and this is 
a small item in the colliery plant. 

Mr. Ginwala.—An argument has been advanced that, if von put anv 
tax on steel—on colliery machinery for instance—it would send "up the price, 
of coal and affect all industries. Do you think it a sound, argument? 

Mr. TaHton. No; I don’t think that a reasonable tax on colliery machi¬ 
nery would put up the price of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It may, but perhaps not to an extent at which it would 
embarrass an industry? 

Mr. Tarlton. No. I may add that if steel was protected and we were 
able to go ahead with the scheme that I have placed before you this morning,. 



we should not put up the cost of coal raising but should decrease it. The 
amount of coal required means that India must produce more coal which, 
must have a tendency to bring down the overhead cost and thereby reduce 
the cost to the country. 

Mr. Will that also^apply to railway freight for instance F 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes. The Railways complain that the price of coal has a 
great deal to do with high freights which we colliery people do not agree 
with. 

Mr. Ginioala. —With regard to the amount of protection you have said 
you are going to revise your figure, but I am putting a general question. 
Supposing the price of steel for the time being went up Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 a- 
ton, would it affect the demand ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, because I think the figure I shall be putting before you 
is a 10 per cent, increase. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The point is that we have received representations from, 
people who consider themselves as consumers that, if the duty was increased 
at all, it would so burden industries that the industrial development of this 
country would be retarded. Do you think it would have such an effect? 

Mr. Tarlton. —My view is that any increased tariff protecting one steel 
works would be a mistake, because that .steel concern would have no internal 
competition, and apart from the suggestion made this morning I think it is- 
essential that this country should have internal competition, otherwise how 
can any Board or any other body really get at a reliable manufacturing 
cost P 

Mr. Ginioala.- —Your argument comes to this that, even supposing that 
there was this additional burden on the consumer of steel, it would be worth¬ 
while in order that there .should be more steel produced in the country. 

Mr. Tarlton.—I don’t think that is quite right. The point is that the 
revenue obtained by Government from the steel works which are operating' 
now in India cannot be sufficiently increased to balance the loss to the country 
by additional tariffs without one or two or more works functioning, 
The revenue paid then by these concerns would balance on the right side 
from the tax-payers’ point of view. My point is, if a tariff is carefully 
dealt with, you might be able to find ways and means of increasing it 
without adding a burden to the industries that are operating. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You mean any additional taxation will not necessarily be¬ 
an ultimate burden on the tax-payer ? 

Mr. Tarlton, —Yes, providing we are able to develop the rich mineral 
wealth in Bihar and Orissa. In my note I drew your attention to the 
method of taxation and said,that it should be possible to balance an import 
duty on any increased revenues from developments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now with regard to the general position of the industry 
with regard to labour, are you confident that you would get your labour in 
abundance for your steel works? 

Mr. Tarlton. —As far as I can see, labour is always a difScralty, but 1 
f blTik that for the number of people that we should want for our works we 
should have no difficulty in getting it. 

Mr. Oinwala, —You think you will be able to train it sufficiently well for- 
your purposes within a reasonable time? 

Mr. Tarlton.—1 am not sure about the technical side of the steel works, 
but I do think that after a period of time Indians ought to be able to go a 
long way in the steel trade, though to say that Indians will ce aole to 
manufacture steel is difficult. After all, steel-makers are men who were- 
born in the furnace so to speak. ... , i i, ui 

Mr, Oinwala. —Except the labour for technical work, you hope to be able 

to obtain sufficient labour ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —You have stated that you would have some representation 

Indians on your Board; do you expect to get Indian money? 

3Ir, Tcirlton. —We should like to get Indian money. 

jtir. Ginwala. —You will put them on the Board of Directors? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your idea to raise the amount oi your capital in this 
country P 

Mr. Tarlton. —We should like to raise the capital in this countryj but as 
you know it is very difficult to say whether we shall or not. The oppor¬ 
tunity offers itself to India and I should certainly like to make this an 
Indian flotation. 

Mr. Kale. —On the first page of your statement referring to the essence 
of success of an iron and steel industry^ you speak of an alliance between 
the controllers of raw materials and the mining and steel interests. Do 
you think it is absolutely indispensable that there should be this association? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is absolutely indispensable. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you know that there has been no such association in the 
case of the Tata Company? ' 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you attribute their difficulties to this lack of association? 

Mr. Tarlton.—1 would much rather le.ave that unanswered. 

Mr. Kale. —You attach a good deal of importance to this association? 

Mr, Tarlton. —We would not consider a flotation of this description unless 
we had at the back of us expert technical advice. 

Mr. Kale. —Your third condition is the co-operation of an Indian financial 
and distributing group. What is the distributing group you had in your 
mind ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The distributing group would be Indians who have influence 
ill the Bazar and other trades all over the land. 

Mr. Kale. —Ijater on you say “ The Directors of our Corporation consider 
that the factors which made it possible for these changes of position to take 
place are pre.sent in India to-day,” and you refer to a number of items. I 
do not find among these items the item of protection which according to 
many people was largely responsible for the success of the steel industry in 
■Germany and the United States. 

Mr. Tarlton.—Can we finally look upon the German method as a success, 
do we accept the idea with which Germany built up her association? 

Mr. Kale. —But you cannot say the same thing about the United States? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The United States are so situated and require such enoi- 
raous quantities of steel that their total output for many years was wholly con 
sumed in that country. 

Mr. Kale. —Similarly the Indian output will bo consumed in this country? 

Mr. Tarlton. —For a few years. But against that why should we look 
upon India as only manufacturing for her own consumption? After all two 
or three works built on the line of the Tata Company and the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia should more than supply India for many years to come. 
If the iron ore and other minerals are going to he fully developed, we must 
look for export trade, 

Mr. Kale. —You do not agree with those who hold the view that the 
policy of protective tariffs is one of the factors which built up the steel 
Irade in the United States? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Well, as I said, America has developed on the lines of 
tariffs in one direction, the British Empire has developed her trade from 
the point of view of free trade. Against this, India has only during the last 
•few years realized that she has got all this wealth, and the average labourer 
of this country has not had sufficient training; India cannot at the present 
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time look after herself, and therefore you must give her some protection it 
the infant stage. 

Mr. Kale. —So that to that extent you think that the American precedent 
applies to the case of India, namely, that in the earlier stage such protection 
is necessary for the steel industry? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I do not see how you can compare conditions in America 
with the conditions in India. But I will answer the last part of your ques¬ 
tion by saying that India must have a small protection in her infancy to get 
this particular trade established. Once it is established, as I hope it will he 
within a few years, we should develop on such lines that a tariff would be 
unnecessary; but in the early stage a tariff is required. 

Mr. Kale. —There is another question I want to ask and it is about the 
efficiency of Indian labour. Some people hold the view that although Indian 
labour is cheap, from the point of view of efficiency it is dear. What do 
you think? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Indian labour is not efficient, but I do think that in the 
case of these new works, we can budget to put in plant that will greatly 
counterbalance the inefficiency of Indian labour on the lighter side of steel. 
By means of suitable adjustment of machinery I think the efficiency of the 
men may be brought to the highest limit. 

Mr. Kale. —But you are not referring to the highest technical efficiency? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, only from the labour point of view, 

Mr. Kale. —In your particular case you are fortunate in having the advan¬ 
tage of Messrs. Oammell, Laird & Co. who will supply you with the necessary 
trained staff. That will be your special advantage? 

Mr. Tariion. —They have been gaining experience in the steel trade for 
inaiw a long day and have adopted the latest methods. They will ensure a 
continuity of supply of technical staff. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think 8 crores is the minimum that is necessary for 
the success of steel work in India? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. this would be for our first u^jt. We would like to 
budget for the whole unit, but we are afraid we would not at present obtain 
enough support for anything more than the first unit, which could be put 
up for 8 crores. It is more expensive to run the 8 crores scheme than the 
full scheme. 

Mr. Kale.—A smaller scheme would not do? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. This is the smallest unit w^e can possibly put in. 

Mr. Kale. —So that a smaller unit would not be a profitable proposition? 

Mr. Tarlton. —You could not put in a smaller unit. 

.Mr. O-immla. —Does the price of Rs, ISO you have mentioned here include 
profit and everything? I.s it your selling price? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is the figure fixed as the basis. 

Mr. Kale. —If there was any protection at all, it w'ould he on this basis of 
Rs. 160 on steel rails? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —That, you think, will be sufficient to enable you to compete 
with foreign production? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

I’resident. —May I just put it this way; with a selling price of Rs. 150 
you make a certain profit, but not a profit sufficient, as far as you can judge, 
to pay an average of 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Tarlton, —That is right. 

Mr. Kale. —That is not sufficient to enable you to extend your work and 
make the scheme attractive to the public? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, I don’t think that the public would invest in steel in 
India unless they can get 10 per cent, on their capital. 
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Mr. Kale. —From your statement it appears that if the works has no- 
coatroi of coal and ore it would not he possible to run it with success. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We think we would be on a very dangerous ground if we 
attempted to float a steel concern without having the raw materials. 

Mr. Kale.—Is it a question only of steadiness of supply, or is it also- 
a question of price at which raw materials are purchased? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is more a question of price. 

Mr, Kale.. —And it is less a question of ensuring the proper quantity ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is also another factor, but the most important thing 
is to obtain the raw materials at the very cheapest possible rate. 

Mr. Kale. —^You are not at the mercy of other people? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —What are the associated industries that you speak of? You* 
name a few here, but are there any other industries that you have in mind ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I have not given any particular associated industry because 
it is very difficult at the moment to say w'hether we should go ahead with the 
schemes that we originally thought of. Some of the chief industries are, 
Plates, Tubes, Ropes, Bye-Produets and Electrical Plant. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that these subsidiary industries are essential 
for the success of your steel works? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I don’t think that they are vital, but what one would like 
to see is certain industries coming forward in this country built up in a small 
way and gradually developed. Our idea is not to start on a large scale, 
but to try and create a market in which you can sell your output without 
any difficulty and, as that develops, to go on increasing the other associated 
oompanies. 

Mr. Mather. —At one stage you have told us that you contemplate putting 
up four 600-ton per diem blast furnaces and sixteen 60-ton open hearth steel 
furnaces. Can you tell us whether Messrs. Cammell, Laird and Co. are 
making basic steel? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, T am not able to give yon details. 

Mr. BTather.—l know that they make only acid steel at Sheffield and 
they make a large quantity of acid steel at their new works at Penistone, 
but I am not sure at the moment about basic steel there. I have not had 
time to look that up. With regard to yonr associated firm in England, you 
give a list of their works. The great bulk of the work done by the firm at 
the works you mention is not closely similar to what I imagine your work 
will be in this country? « ^ 

Mr. Tarlton.—No, but their interests in Yorkshire and other places bring: 
them into contact with the world’s markets and efficiency. Although Messrs. 
Cammell, Laird & Co., as you say, are not directly responsible for any works 
such as these that are suggested, their interests in the steel trade are so 
great that they are well able to give us the best of advice. 

Mr. Mather.—1 think I am fairly certain at these works there are no- 
blast furnaces. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps you will be able to tell me this. At one time- 
Cammell, Lairds had blast furnaces in their steel works in Cumberland. 
Have they still these works? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —So that they have not got a blast furnaice staff? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

Mr. Mather.—I take it that the kind of steel that you intend to manu¬ 
facture is the kind that is required in large quantities, structural sections,, 
rolled plates, sheets, bars and so on? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^That is so. 
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Mr. Mai/ier.—That is really a different kind of trade from what Cammeli, 
,:l/aird’s are at present concerned with. 

Mr Tarlton.—l believe I am correct in saying they begin with the pur¬ 
chase of ingots, from this point on the process of manufacture is carried on 
from rolling to the completion of a battleship. _ This will demonstrate to 
you the enormous amount of ground Cammell, Laird & Co. cover. 

Mr Mather—No, they do make their own steel ingots. You have told us 
earlier in the day that your limestone is to be found in or near Raipur. Js 
it beyond Bilaspur? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Very much this side. 

Mr. Moitcr.—Would you mind telling us where your ore deposits are? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Our ore deposits are in Keonjhar. 

Mr. Mother. —Can you tell me whether’'you intend using limestone as 
■a flux in the blast furnace? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes, 

Mr. Mather. —-I take it that the information you have given us is that the 
limestoiio is more or less in uneven deposits, and that you would pick the 
best quality from the limestone quarries for the open hearth furnaces. 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes: 

Mr. Mather.—Then as regards coal, some of your coal is in the Karanpura 
fields and the rest in Jheria? 

Mr, Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—You expect to get coke from the mixture, of very good- 
quality, quit© hard and strong? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Ca.n you tell me roughly the percentage of ash it would 
contain? Will it be more than the percentage of ash contained in the Jheria 
coal? 

Mt. TciTltOTi, —Th© pGrceiitag© will be th<it of ^ first class coal. 

Mr. Mather.—You expect to get 75 per cent, of coke from your coal? 

Mr, Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. 3Iather.—As far as your coking coal is concerned, you have made it 
•quite clear that you are well supplied. Have you ample supplies of steam or 
gas coal? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Yes. , 

Mr. Mather.—You say, on page 2 of your written statement, “ it is 
estimated that over 75 per cent, of the cost of a ton steel is represented 
by wages in one form or another.” Is that your own estimate? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, that of our Technical Advisers. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite possible, in a way it is correct, taking your 
labour in the production of coal and so on. Even then I doubt that it would 
come to quite as much as 75 per cent. Don’t you think, it might possibly 
give, shall we say, a careless reader an impression that the labour cost in 
the steel works is very much higher than they actually are. For instance, 
only a few days ago I was reading a report of the annual meeting of the 
Park Gate Iron and Steel Company at Sheffield which makes its own pig-iron 
and steel. They gave' the actual amount of the value of products made and 
their wages hill was 29 per cent, of the receipts. There is something to he 
added to that possibly for the raising of coal. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Do they mine their own iron ore, coal and limestone? 

Mr, Mather. —I am not quite sure. As I say, there is something to be 
-added to that. On the other hand, the American Labour Commis-sioner 
reported after investigating the United States Steel Corporation in all its 
branches and also another very large Iron and Steel Company in America 
that the wages paid at all stages, except tran-sportation, were between 25 
■and 35 per cent. I don’t want to stress the poi»t. It is very largely a 
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matter of interpretation but it does seem to me, while it might be possible 
to explain this in a way that would justify this 75 per cent., on the face of 
it, it is putting your industry in an unfavourable position compared with 
other industries. 

Mt. TarJton.—These figures include men in the mines working iron, coal 
and limestone. 

Mr. Mather. —That has been taken by the American Commissioner for 
the United States Steel Corporation. He has given the cost of labour as 25 
to 36 per cent. However, I don’t want to stress the point. Then on the 
next page you say “ Owing to the demand which took place during the war 
for steel, a serious inroad was made upon the deposits of high grade ores 
in all parts of the world.” I am not quite sure whether that can be borne 
out by a detailed examination of the iron and steel production during the 
war and since the war. You are probably aware that the world’s average 
production of iron and steel since the war has been rather less than it was 
before the war. 

Mr. 'larlton.—^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —So the consequence of the war is a decrease of output. Before 
the war, there was a regular increase in the demand. To that extent, the 
war has led to some conservation of iron ore. 

Mr. Tarlion. —Take the Home position to-day. I suppose we are driven 
to using more ore below 30 per cent. Take the position in Spain. Inroads 
have now been made into the Pyrenees to such an extent that large quanti¬ 
ties are not available. It would be almost impossible to increase present 
production unless other deposits were found within a reasonable distance of 
transport facilities. Again take the Gerinan position, we know inroads have 
been made into all their chief mines. We are just beginning with our ores 
lying on the surface. 

Mr. Mather. —I perfectly realise your great advantage in respect of the 
ore. My only point was whether a careful examination of the fact would 
support the suggestion that the war in itself cau.sed an unusual inroad in 
high grade ores. Then again, on the following page, you say “ It has been 
estimated recently by a competent authority that the consumption per head 
of iron and steel in India is less than oiie-hundredth of the consumption per 
head in the United States of America.” That, I suppose, was somebody else’s 
estimate ? 

Mr. Tarlion. —Yes, 

Mr. Mather.—It that wore correct, and if we u’ere also to take your 
other figure of consumption of India of million tons of iron and steel as 
correct, it would mean that America would have to be consuming 80 million 
tons of iron and steel in a year. She has never yet produced nearly so^ 
much. Her production is only 40 million tons. This statement cannot be 
correct. 

Mr. Tarlion. —How did you arrive at that? What have you taken as the 
total population of United States of America? 

Mr. Mather. —I have taken the Indian population to be three times as 
that of the United States of America. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Is that correct? 

Mr. Mather. —That is very nearly correct. The American population is. 
110 millioas aad the Indian population is 330 millions. That is a minor 
point. 

Mr. Tarlton. —This million tons includes both iron and steel. 

Mr. Mather. —^That is rather important. Does that include iron which is 
turned into steel in the country? You cannot consume it in both ways? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We will let you have the figures we have collected. 

Mr. Mather. —I have been trying to arrive at the total consumption of: 
India. I should be glad to have your figures for comparison. 
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Mr. Tarlton. —We will send tliein. 

Mr. Mather. —Then on page 7, you give us your actual requirements of 
raw materials. 

Mr. Tarlton. —-Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I notice that you require about 1,200,000 tons of coking 
coal, the whole of which, I presume, would be required to make the pig iron ? 
Mr. Tarlton. —ye.s. 

Mr. Mather. —I am very plea-sed to see the figures for non-coking coal of 
268,000 tons. It indicates a consumption of about 11 to 12 cwts. of coal per 
ton of finished steel. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You quite expect to be able to get that? 

Mr. Tarlton.. —The only reply that I can give you is that it is taken out 
by the technical side and these are the quantities we have to budget for. 

Mr. Mather. —I certainly think that that ought to be possible. If .you 
are successful in getting that, it would certainly mean a very substantial 
economy in the production of steel. I expect that you will find it quite 
possible. I am very glad to see that there is some indication of an Indian 
steel plant working so economically in the matter of fuel consumption. 

Mr. Mather.—In the last paragraph you say “ With this protection and 
by exempting steel markers from import duty on all plant required directly 

for steel making.” By plant would you mean buildings as well? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, only machinery. 

President.—There are just one or two points on which I want to ask Ques¬ 
tions.? You have told Mr. Ginwala that by dumping you mean systematic 
selling in the foreign market at a cheaper rate than the manufacturers sell in 
the home market. Both in 1822, and since I think the end of July of this 
year, the prices quoted in the Iron and Coal Trade Review show lower prices 
for export than ordinary quotations. Do you regard that as dumping on 
the part of the British manufacturer? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I am afraid I do regard it so. 

President. —What was in my mind is that there is a distinction to be 
drawn between manufacturer in a country, where its manufacture is pro¬ 
tected systematically for a period of years, who sells it at a lower price irr 
the foreign market, and the English manufacturer who is apparently doing 
this not so much as a matter of policy but simply under the extreme stress 
of competition. That it is not a matter of policy is shown h.y the fact that, 
when the Continental competition began immediately after the Ruhr occupa¬ 
tion, prices went up, and as soon as the Ruhr question is settled these 
prices might go down. That is to say, they want the highest prices they 
can get. 

Mr. Tarlton. —This country cannot possibly manufacture steel on these 
lines. 

President. —Therefore you think that, when that happens, there must he 
legislation of some sort available to protect the industry. I want to make 
sure what your view is. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, 

President. —Can you tell us what you e.stimate your coal will cost per 
ton when you get to your full figures? I do not know whether you have 
worked it as far as that: possibly you have worked it up to your first 
instalment. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We estimate that the coal will cost us delivered at our 
works Rs. 9. 

President. —la that the average for all kinds of coal? 

Mr. Tarlton. — Yes. 
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Mr. Mather. —You wish the Tariff Board to make some provision against 
duniping. How would you suggest we should obtain reliable figures as to 
the actual prica of steel for export and for Home consumption? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Could not you take 1913 as a normal year and add 75 pe'i 
cent; this is more or less the difi'erence between 1913 and 1923 cost of living. 

Prfsidfjit.—In the Iron and Coal Trade it is something like 40 per cent. 
J think. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I am taking the difference in cost of living. 

President. —I am afraid that may involve a series of complicated calcula- 
tion.s which the Tariff Board would not be able to work out, 

Mr. Tarlton. —Ciinuot you take the Birmingham or Manchester quota¬ 
tions? They will give you the cost of production. 

Mr. Mather. —They will give you the selling price, but not necessarily the 
■cost of production. 

President. —Suppose another country starts dumping. 

Mr. Mather. —What about Belgium which sends large quantities here? 

Mr. Tarlton. —You can take an average cost over a period of years, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the United States Steel Corporation. You know 
how they regulate the prices of rails. These are said to be intcrn.Ttionnl 
prices. They sold them for 28 dollars for a number of years; they have 
raised them'to 46 dollars for liglit rails and 43 dollars for heavier rails. If 
we take that as the basi.s price and compare it wdth the British price, 
you find there is not much to choose except for the freight. If any other 
countries export to this country under that price then the difference between 
these two price.s would be taken as an indication as to the extent of dumping. 
Suppose you fix £9 as the price for rails and Germany sells at £7. 

Mr. Tarlton .—It is India that you are protecting. 

Mr. (rinn-alii. — We then come to the next stage. ’ We take the base price 
of stool as the price below which you cannot manufacture reasonably and 
•sell steel. That is what I mean by base price. In the United States and 
in the United Kingdom where there is fair competition the price comes to 
about £9. Then the mean cost must be determined between this_ price and 
the price at which you can afford to sell manufactured steel in this country. 
You cannot manufacture and sell steel under £10, the base price being £9. 
Then you say “ All right give ua Rs. 15 a ton.” So far as that is concerned 
you are close to the base price, but Germany comes in there and says “ I ,am 
going to sell steel in India at £7.” Then there is a case for equalising the 
base price with Germany’s selling price. Would not that he the situation? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think you are going to complicate this rise and fall by 
this calculation to such an extent that you would not know whether you 
ought to fix the duty at 33J per cent, or I33i per cent. Now taka Tatas’ 
figures. You will satisfy yourself whether their cost of production is correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are determining the price at which you will he able to 
manufacture and sell. 

Mr. Tarlton.'—1 understand the position you want to protect the steel 
works now working, and assist in bringing out at least one more steel con¬ 
cern. Our figures may vary but you have the two sides of the question, one 
a going concern and the other with prices based on theoretical figures. 

President. —In order to arrive at a definite figure we are trying to get at 
what price steel is likely to enter into India. Unless there .are two points 
-you cannot measure at. all. Therefore you want to form a preliminary deci¬ 
sion first as to the fair selling price for tho Indian manufacturer and the 
price at which foreign material is likely to he sold in India. That you know 
can he dealt with by calculations, hut there still remains the difficulty when 
either there is a general tendency of dumping from all countries owing to 
the had conditions of the trade, or when one particular country comes in 
and sells much below what you take to be the price at which steel has to 
enter India. What is the best way of meeting this extra difficulty? 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore 1 wish to suggest that you must equalise the 
price in all the clmiiping countries and bring it all to a fair price and then 
add !i profit to enable you to compete. You can then find out what tariff 
you require. That is why I gave you these two instances. Supposing it was 
found that nobody can manufacture and sell steel below £9, we can give 
protection on that basis and then if it was found that Germany or Belgium 
would dump or sell at £7, the best thing is to equalise the price by the addi¬ 
tion of £2 duty. 

Mr. Tarlton. —T quite see the risk from that point of view, but against 
that I do not see how it is possible to stop some country from cutting in and 
dumping oeeasioiially. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The arm of law is very long, and you can embrace these 
things if you have the power. 

President.—Jt might be met hy anti-dumping legislation, SVe want to 
know what recommendation we should make. The law should provide some 
machinery by which such cases should be summarily dealt with. Could any 
automatic machinery he devised P 

Mr. Ginivala. —Even there the prices have to be determined. 

Mr. Tarlton. —What is done in Australia? 

Mr. Ginwala. —They make enquiry from time to time and find out whether 
any' country is selling below what they consider to be a fair cost of produc¬ 
tion. If it is found that Germany is underselling, say, hy £2, they equalise 
the cost by imposing an additional duty of £2. 

President. —So it is not quite antoinatio in that case also. 

Mr. Ginwala. —However automatic you malm it you must enquire into the 
basic price. How can you determine what is a fair price at which steel should 
be manufactured and sold? 

Mr. Tarlton.—It appears to me that the only way of getting at this is to 
go on the pre-war basis for a poi'iod of years and find out the extent to 
which international prices did vary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They never varied so much as now. 

President.~W& might go on to the coal question generally. Messrs, Bird 
& Co. have under their control as Managing Agents a large number of Col¬ 
lieries or collieries producing a large amount of coal. Amongst these collieries 
is there any one which is in full operation getting the full normal outturn 
and equipped with modern machinery according to the methods which are 
now becoming very common? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —I want to get some figures which could be compared with those 
of Tatas for their collieries on which they are spending a great deal of 
money every year. Taking one of the collieries such as I have indicated, 
would it be possible to give us the figures for the cost of raising coal at 
present per ton both excluding and including overhead charges? 

Mr. Tarlton. —What would you include in overhea.l charges? 

President. —Depreciation, interest on working capital and Calcutta Agency 
expenses. You may give us what you have. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will give the details you require. 

President. —Do you include Calcutta expenses? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

President. —Would it include interest on working capital? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —So long as we understand on what basis it is prepared, it 
does not matter very much whether it includes a parlicnlar item. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Do you want it for 1922? 

Mr. Ginwala.—1921-22 will he a convenient year. 
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Mr Tarlion. —I shall take a colliery in the Jherria field recently equipped,, 
with an output of about 17,000 tons a month. Will that meet your case? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Yes. 

Mr. TarUon. —The raising costs for 1921 were Ra. 3-12-3 not including, 
depreciation and Calcutta charges. In 1922 raising costs were Bs. 4-3-11. 

President.—C&n you tell us where that colliery is? We do not wish to 
know the exact name. 

Mr. Tarlton. —This colliery is quite near Jamadoba. 

President. —Can you give us the cost of equipment of that colliery? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

Fresidf.ni.—lt will also be useful if you will give us the total amount 
which you consider it necessary to allow for depreciation on that colliery 
each year. 

Mr. Tarlton. —In the case of Jamadoha, is not that colliery raising some¬ 
thing iike half a million tons a year? Do you want a bigger one than that 
I have taken to make a comparison? 

Mr. Mather. —17,000 is the maximum output of the colliery you are 
taking ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —This particular colliery averages approximately 17,000 tons 
from receipt. 

President. —We may have for both. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Do you want depreciation, the amount of working capital 
required, and the total capital invested in the colliery on which profit is to 
be earned, as apart from the working capital, to be shown separately? 

President ,—Yes. And the cost of the machinery and buildings as distinct 
from the purchase price which, so to speak, is the price of the coal itself. I 
think that practically covers all the ground. We would also, of course, like 
to have the cost of raising which you could give us for the first colliery. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, we will do that.* 

President .—To what extent is colliery machinery manufactured in India 
at present ? 

Mr. Tarifon.—Practically the whole of the colliery machinery, except the 
electrical equipment, coal cutters, centrifugal pumps, compressors and boilers, 
can be made in this country. 

President, —On the whole, in the case of a colliery, is it probable that the 
machinery which is not manufactured in India at present would ^constitute 
more than half the total expenditure on machinery—I am thinking of the 
capital expenditure. 

Mr. Tarlton. —That depends entirely on the position and the depth that 
you have to go down to bring out the coal. For instance, in the ease of an 
oulcrop seam it would be only a small proportion, because if you purchase a 
firit class property with outcrop seam, you would pay very much more for 
the land than you would in a case where you have to spend big amounts in 
sinking .shafts and putting in plant to raise the coal. Therefore it varies 
very considerably. In the Jharia division there are more shafts under 300' deep 
than in the Ranigunge Division. In the Ranigunge Division there are more 
over 300' and consequently your cost of plant varies in proportion to the 
depth at which you find the coal. 

Presi^.m,t. —So it is not possible to make any general estimate about it? 

Mr. Tarlion. —I am afraid in considering a colliery you must take it from 
all points of view. If you have an option on land you must see that you do 
not pay too big a purchase price for your land if the coal is lying at depth; 
on the other hand, if the coal is outcropping,^ you can afford to pay more for 
your land. In one place you spend very little on machinery, and in the- 
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other you are spending a good deal on machinery, and a great diifl cu 
linking. 

President. —^It is rather important if we can get some sort of figure of 
what the effect on collieries would be if effect were given to the proposal 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company to raise the duty on steel from 10 per 
cent, to 33J per cent. Can you give ns any figures about that, in the first 
place as regards the working cost, and in the second place as regards the 
capital necessary for opening new collieries? 

Mr. Tarlion. —The only thing I could do for you would be to take a 
case in which there is outcrop coal and give you the difference that any 
tariff would make on the money that is invested in plant. That is one case. 
The second case would be to take a colliery in which you have to go to some 
depth and work out from that what an increased tariff would mean to that 
colliery company on the plant that they had put in. It would then be for 
you to average these two costs out. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We are at present considering the tariff only on the kind 
of steel that is manufactured in this country. Any kind of steel that is 
used in your own colliery machinery that is not manufactured in India will 
not be affected, 

Mr. Tarlton. —If you are only considering rails and— 

Mr. (rinxoala. —You must eliminate those articles which are not manu¬ 
factured in the country. 

Mr. Mather.—Plus the sheets which will be manufactured within a year 
or two; that will have to be dealt with. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I see very little e.xcept electrical plant, turbines and boilers 
but what would be manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Mather. —Are engines manufactured here? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, we build engines, headgears, coal tubs and all struc¬ 
tural gear,, 

President. —Exclude everything that is not manufactured in India at 
present. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —A general question about which we wrote to the Mining Asso¬ 
ciation was whether, in their opinion, the increase of price since or before 
the war were permanent or temporary, and what the reasons for this increase 
in the price were. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I prepared a note * on this which, if I may, I will read to 
you and then band you a copy (read). If Government will do something to 
remove the wagon restrictions or so organize the wagon supply we can 
reduce our cost. 

President. —^You believe that it is possible to reduce the price of 'coal to 
some extent ? 

Mr. Tarlton.^ —^Yes, but the trouble with the coal trade is that Govern¬ 
ment have monopolized wagons, and unless you have a railway contract, 
or with steel works or a public utility company, you often go weeks without 
wagons for public supplies. Therefore coal concerns are handicapped and 
are driven to take these Government contracts. 

President. —This wagon shortage I gather also existed before the war? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It did. 

President. —^Perhaps, as long as you have been in India? 

Mr. Tarlton. —In 1906 Government paid Es. 2-11 for their coal. What 
happened—nothing but rise coal was worked, surface was flowed to subside, 
large volumes of water admitted to the workings, cost of pumping went up 
and a general increase in price of coal. What we have to do now is to form 
barriers to protect the present workings, which means that, while we are 
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forming these barriers, our raisings are low and our costs are high, and 
until we are through this diiEculty the cost of coal will remain fairly high. 
Government can assist us by improving the organizations and the methods 
of handling wagons to-day. Two rupees is lost in dumping coal, re-handling, 
depreciation of steam coal to dust and interest on capital on dumped coal. 

Prenident. —Then yon consider tli.at in the matter of wagon shortage it is 
worse to-day than it was before the warp 

Mr. Tarlton. —I won’t say worse, but it is not better. 

President. —The Indian Mining Association suggest that, inasmuch as 
there was wagon shortage before the war, it could not be responsible for the 
rise in prices. On the other hand, an improvement might he responsible for 
a fall in prices? 

■Mr. Tarlton. —An improvement w'ould be responsible for a fall in prices. 

President. —Are there any other causes which you consider of sufficient 
importance to mention P 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think labour rato.s are too high. The reason for making 
this statement is that the miners work for .about 35 to 4 days at the very 
most per week. 

President. —And meanwhile there has been heavy incre.a.se in the rates 
of wages? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Practically 100 per cent. 

President.—-'tNo were told by another witness that, in his opinion, it was 
quite impossible be reduce the rate of wages, and he seems to think that a 
better outturn jjer man would mean a further rise in wages. T do not know 
whether you agree with this view. 

Mr. Tarlton. —What I feel is this, that the great hope for the coal trade 
is to put in mechanical means. T <lo not think that the ordinary miner will 
give much more than what he is' giving now per shift. The line of develop¬ 
ment we look to is from the mechanical side. 

President. —I can quite understand that, when mines reach a certain 
stage of development, you cannot really work it on a profit until you put 
in machinery. That means an increase in expenditure rather' than an actual 
decrease in your total expenditure? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Biave you got a colliery that you started in .about 1916-17? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We must have collieries started then. 

Mr. Gmvjala. —The reason I am a.sking this i.s th.at most of these collieries 
started about 1916-17. If you could give us tbo.se figures that you have 
promised, it will do for us. What I want to know is thi,s. Supposing you 
wanted to work up to an output of 3 million tons a year, how long would 
it take to get up to that from the moment you started working? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I suppose it will take lo to IS years to work up to that. 
In the new fields on quarry wort I hope we shall work up to that within 
three to five years. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —That is in the Jharia field? 

Mr. Tarlton, — No, in the 'Karaiipura field. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take a Jharia field. 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is a very difficult question; for instance you must have 
an area sufficiently large enough to work up to J of a million tons. You eon 
take a general average for a mine in India. In it you will find that for 
one-third of the year you do not get more than 50 per cent, of the working 
face.s occupied, and for another third you -won’t get more than threc-riimi'ters 
occupied, and it is only for the remaining third that you get your maximum 
output. Therefore you have to have an enormous number of Tvorking faces 
to give ^ou suffleien't coal working face room for a very big output. 

President. —Srippo.se it was in the case of three or four collieries, one 
perhaps with an outturn of 30,000 tons and another with an output of 160,000 
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tons and so on. I don’t think there is importance of its being only one 
colliery. Take 4 or 5 collieries each with an outturn of say ISOjOOO tons. 

Mr. Tarlion. —To oommenoo with, the sinking of pits and working up 
to I million tons in the Jharia division would take 10 to 16 years. 

Mr. Gimoala. —On that basis if the output has increased by 160,000 tons 
a year, would you consider it good progress? 

Mr. Tarlton. —You may for the first few years if it is a new mine, but 
after the first three years for an enormous area like that I should not call 
that good progress. After five years I should call it very good progress, the 
more coal you raise the further you extend the working face. 

President. —Your rate of progress slows down? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes, after a given period. 

Mr. Giniuala. —Having regard to the general condition of the coal trade 
will you expect a steel works to have control of its own coal? 

Mr. Tarlton.—I think it is good policy. 

Mr. (rinwala. —Apart from ether things it is a sort of insurance against 
risk ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.^-Of cour.se, .you have heard that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company have entered into long term contracts and in addition to that they 
have acquired collieries? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. (xvmvald. —As a busiuess man do you consider that n safe method of 
doing business. 

Mr. Tarlton. —T think it is a fairly sound policy that they have followed 
because they are working more or less on the coal trade rates. That is to 
say, the railways will, for an average number of years, buy coal better than 
tho public, as they have control of wagons, so that it is rather sound policy 
to follow tho line that they did, although at the present time they are paying 
a big price for their coal. 

Mr. Qvnwala. —Haying regard to the general conditions of the steel trade 
do you consider it a sound policy? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think it is. 

Mr. Ginivala.—l should like you to give me some figures showing labour, 
stores, etc. Of course, you give the 1917 cost of raising coal as Rs. 3-11, but 
can you give me those figures in a little more detail? What I would like 
you take are the 1913 figures and those for 1922. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will take the 1913 figures and then the 1922 ones, and 
get you out particulars for each year. I can give you 1913 and from 1917 
onwards separately for labour and other things. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not the practice in the collieries to pay the labour 
by the piece ? 

Mr. Tarlton, —Yos, by contract, that is so much per output. 

Mr. Ginv;ala. —^Will you show it in a table? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, showing the. different rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does a man’s work increase in proportion to what he 
gets? 

Mr. Tarlton. —-That is the trouble. He is nott getting the same amount 
of money as he did before, by working only 4 days. That means that he i» 
going to earn enough in 3 to 4 days to meet all his requirements. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What remedy do you suggest? 

Mr. Tarlton. —If the trade demands that price of coal should go down, 
wages along with other units must fall. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Is there no system of paying a bonus to the employes? 

Mr. Tarlton, —^Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Has it made any difference ? 

Mr, Tarlton. —I am afraid it has not. Whatever we do in the shape of 
increasing their earnings means on the whole less coal. We have increased 
their accommodation. We have improved sanitation and water supplies and 
have provided bazars. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Now with regard to the wagon question : do you attribute 
this increase of Rs. 2 to the wagon shortage entirely? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is due entirely to not getting wagons as and when we 
want them for loading purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Is it due to the number of wagons being not sufficient or 
is it due to the service? What is the reason? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is very difficult to say, but the layman would say it is 
due to bad organisation. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You think that there is no shortage of wagons, taking 
numbers ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —As you see the position of the yards to-day, there are untold 
empty wagons lying about the place, but if indents for this or that station 
are made, indents are not met. It is very difficult to get reliable information 
from the railway authorities. All that you know is that there is a block 
here and a block there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Looking at the coal industry in relation to the steel in¬ 
dustry, supposing the manufacture of steel was stopped in this country will 
that affect the coal industry? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Rather. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In what way? 

Mr. Tarlion.—The price would go down. Whatever coal Tatas are buying 
now would be thrown back on the market, and coal they themselves are 
raising would also be offered to the public. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do Tatas consume a fairly large proportion of coal? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I should imagine that Tatas consumption is about 2 
million tons a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It may run up to 2 million tons later on. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^When it does approach that figure, it is a tenth of the 
output of India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that from the point of view of the coal industry, it is 
to its interest, in your opinion, to see that steel is manufactured in this 
country ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got your own figures as to the total quantity of 
coking coal available in this country? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We have our own figures, hut I have not the total figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the total quantity that you have at your disposal? 

Mr. Tarlton. —could not tell you from memory, I will let you know. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^If you wiU,. we shall he obliged. 

Mr. Kale. —With refereuce to the answer which you gave just now to 
Bfr. Ginwala, there is only one question I want to ask. You say that the 
collieries depend for their pl-osperity practically very largely on the success 

the steel industry. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^To the extent of 1/lOth of the total output of coal. 

Mr. Kale. —So that if, on account of the development of the steel industry 
*nd the protection given to it, the price of steel goes up, the colliery owners 
ought not to complain because they are getting something out of the steel 
industry and they have to pay out something. 

Mr. Tarlton. — Yes, I agree with you. 



Mr. Mather.—In considering this question of the effect of an increased 
•.duty' on steel on colliery costs, the Board has been asked by the Agricultural 
Implements Company to put an increased import duty on the kind of mate¬ 
rials they make, among which they include picks. Would you be able to 
give us some information about the effect that such an increase Avould have 
on your consumption of picks.'* 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—1 take it that the collieries buy these picks and supply 
iihem to the miners? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I mention this as one consumable class of steel on which an 
increased duty is asked for. 

Mr, Tarlton. —Are picks made in this country? 

Mr. Mather. —-Yes, out of the Tata steel. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Are they of suitable quality? 

Mr. Mather. —They claim so. 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is not altogether a question of price. If the pick is 
not of a suitable quality, you would immediately loose output, the miner 
would immediately become dissatisfied. If he were to use a blunt pick instead 
of a sharp pick, his output would be less and he would immediately ask for 
an increase. It is a small matter no doubt, but it is most important to the 
man who uses a pick. 

Mr, Mather. —None of them has come to me officially for inspection, so I 
cannot say. They have a staff experienced in the manufacture of these 
articles. They buy the steel from Tata’s. The presumption is that it is a 
serviceable article, but, of course, I do not know whether you have ever 
bought picks made in India. If you have any information, it would be useful 
to us. 

Mr. Tarlton. — We will purchase some and see what they are like. We 
will soon know from the men who use them. 
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No. 11 . 


The Bengal Iron Company. 

Written. 

Statement I.—'Representation of the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., to the Tariff 
Board, dated Srd October mS. 

have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 327, 
dated 27th ultimo in which you ask ua to furnish your Board with our views 
on tho argument put forward hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company in their 
representation to the Tariff Board, namely that if adequate protection is 
accorded to the manufacture of steel it is probable that other firms will also 
commence to manufacture and that before msiny years have elapsed the price 
bf steel in Intiia will be affected hy internal competition and will eventually 
he brought down hy this means to the world level. 

2. We think we are justified in assuming that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company in asking for protection have done so to safeguard the interests of 
the Company itself; this being so, we hardly comprehend how tariff protec¬ 
tion will help the Tata Iron and Steel Company if their argument holds_ good 
that the result will be the introduction of their steel producing comjmnies to 
work in competition with them. New companies would start with the great 
advantage of a lesser capital outlay than the existing Company ai^ would 
profit hy the mistakes of the pioneers of the industry.^ We consider that 
such new companies would he in a very favourable position for competition 
and the cutting of rates. 

On the other hand, we ourselves must coufess to our inability to envisage 
the appearance, within >an effective period of time, of_ sufficient companies 
making competition so serious as to render the protective tariff inoperativi! 
and to reduce internal prices down to the level of world prices. In fact 
we arc strongly of opinion th.at once the tariff comes in it has come to stay. 

The establishment of a first class steel wmrks in India is an expensive 
undertaking and no light task an.d in present market conditions would require 
very serious consideration. It is indeed doubtful whether it is possible to 
create in India a steel industry in any way comparable to the same industry 
of other countries. We refer to the known limited quantity of^ coking coal 
in India, to the distances between deposits of^ ore, coal and limestone, _ ns 
also to the limited number of available sites adjacent to the ore fields owing 
to scarcity of water. The question of railway facilities is also of first import¬ 
ance in regard to the development of this industry in India. 

8. In paragraph 2 of your letter under reply you are good enough to 
say tliat our opinion on tlie subject will I:)© of special value on account or 
the experience we gained some years ago when we manufactured steel. 

This Company, then the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, commenced the 
manufacture of steel in 1902. The capacity of the plant was 20,000 tons per 
annum. The experiment proved an unprofitable one and the steel works 
were ciosed down in 1905. At that time the Government policy of buying 
in India did not exist to the extent it does to-day, and such orders as were 
received from Government were of such diversity as to make manufacture 
unprofitable. It will he quite understood that steel is manufactured in many 
forms and the most profitable way is to concentrate on as few classes as 
possible. In England the manufacturers have grouped themselves together 
for this purpose! Advantage is thus gained by each work.? producing the 
class of steel best suited to its plant at the lowest cost._ We are still of the 
opinion "tliat our experiment would have been a success if it had received the 
wl olehearted support of Government. 

Our remarks indicate a direction in which very real help could be given 
hS Government to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The Company state that 
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they saved Governnifc'nt Rs. 1,42,02,104 on steel rails during the last two 
years {vide Mr. Peterson’s letter to the “ Englishman ” dated 3rd Septem¬ 
ber 1923). We imagine this means that the Company sold to the Government 
at a lower rate than Government could have purchased in England. In 
dealing with an infant industry a policy which stipulates as a condition of 
purchase a price much lower than the imported price is, in our view, a 
policy highly detrimental to the real interests of the country. From the 
figures given in Mr. Peterson’s letter it follows that the Company, had they 
been given a fair price for their rails by Government, could have paid more 
than the 15 per cent, return asked for on their ordinary capital, and further¬ 
more Mr. .Peterson’s letter seems to prove that rails can he manufactured 
by them at a profit provided they secure a fair market price. 

4. You intimate in the last paragraph of your letter that the Tariff Board 
would be glad to have our opinion as to whether the rate of duty is (a) ex¬ 
cessive or (6) inadequate to secure the object in view. The object in view, 
we take it, is the early development of the steel industry in India. Without 
being put in possession of the actual figures of cost of production compared 
with sale prices we feel we are unable to give the Board a considered opinion. 
But we must confess to very grave misgivings of the proposal. A tarilf 
figure cast so high as 33^ per cent, on a key industry such as steel must have 
very far-reaching effects. As far as this company is concerned we view with 
alarm the proposal as made. The Tata Iron and Steel Company are com- 
petitor.s of ours in the manufacture and sale of pig iron and have for many 
years underquoted us to an unnecessary extent in foreign markets. The prices 
at which they have sold prove that they could have made hut little profit on 
the transactions, to some extent the lo,s3 on stool might have been balanced 
by a more piufitable disposal of their loig iron. The imposing of a high tariff 
on steel would mea?i practically presenting a bounty to the Tata Company 
enabling them to undersell us still further in the pig iron market. 

■We would like, therefore, to record our emphatic protest against any 
such proposal. 

Statement IT.—Letter from. Messrs. Vithaldas Damodher Thacher.sey & (Jo., 
Agent.s for the Agricultural Implements Co., Ltd., to the Tariff Board, 
dated the 27th September 1923. 

In answer to your circular latter dated August 29th, 1923, enclosing list 
of questions on which you desire to have om remarks, wo have the honour to 
give you herewith our opinioua on the various points as requested. 

1. We consider that the increase of duty on imported steel from 10 

per cent, to 33J per cent, would affect our operations to a consi¬ 
derable extent, without a similar Increase on manufactured steel 
Implements is imposed. 

2. We are making solid steel picks, pickaxes, railway beater picks, 

mining picks, powrahs or kodalies, trenching hoes, kodalie forks, 
ballast rakes, hammers, crowbars, etc. The whole of the raw 
material we use is steel. 

8. When working on full production we shall require about 6,200 tons 
of steel bars of various sections per anmim, this steel is of a 
special class containing -65 to '65 per cent, carbon, the sections 
also differ from the usual standards. 

4. The cost of the steel is about 61 per cent, of the nett cost of the 
finished article. 

6. From the only available source of information at our disposal we 
find that the total imports into India from all sources averaged 
Rs. 29,77,318 for the past three years ending March 31st, 1922. 
We are unable to give any information as to the quantity manu¬ 
factured in India outside our own production, but we find there 
is a very small amount made in the bazaars. 
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6. Our Company only commenced work in January of 1923 and our 

production has been on an average 80 tons per month, Th* 
maximum output of the factory as at present organized is 4,000 
tons of finished articles per annum. 

7. Railways, the Public Works Department, the Military Works Depart¬ 

ment, Municipalities, Mines, Tea Gardens, and Bazaar mer¬ 
chants who supply the ordinary users and petty contractors. So 
far as we are aware there are no exports of articles such as We 
manufacture. 

8. None. 

9. We have dealt with this question at length in our note on the pros¬ 

pects of our Company and the need for protection. 

10. We consider that circumstances fully justify us in asking for further 

protection and more particularly would such protection be needed 
if the import duty on steel is increased. 

11. We believe that protection would be best afforded by an import 

duty on foreign goods, such duty is in the nature of indirect 
taxation, is easily collected, and is felt less by the country as a 
whole, than any other form of taxation. We have stated in our 
note, submitted separately, what amount of protection is consi¬ 
dered necessary in the case of our Company. 

12. Dumping does occur, and is likely to continue, as competitors have 

the advantage of several markets, and are consequently in a 
position to average up their profit and loss, which is a condition 
that does not apply to a Company catering for one market only. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. H. FITZPATRICK, representing 
the Bengal Iron Company, recorded at Calcutta 
on the 8th November 1923. 

President.—'We are much indebted to you, Mr. FitzPatrick, for having 
come to-day to give us what assistance jou can in our enquiries. We indn 
cated in our letter that two of the points in which we are most interested 
are the natural advantages possessed by India in respect of steel manu: 
facture and as to the possibilities, within a reasonable time, of a really 
important steel industry coming into existence in India. In your letter on 
behalf of the Bengal Iron Company you have indicated that in your opinion 
there is a good deal of doubt about it and perhaijs the most convenient way 
is to begin with the various points which you have mentioned as difficulties. 
-In the first place, you say “ The establishment of a first class steel works 
in India is an expensive undertaking and no light task, and in present 
market conditions would require very serious consideration.” Well, I think 
under existing mqrket conditions and the existing rate of duty there are no 
two opinions about it. But of course presuming that it was decided that 
there should be protection and the protection was adequate for the purpose, 
the difficulty about market conditions would disappear? 

$Ir. FitzPatrick, —If protection is only for a short time in order to pro¬ 
tect the industry until it is established, in that case we could not go into the 
steel business’ with such a short guarantee as five or ten years, for we would 
find ourselves in esactly the same position as we were in 1902-6, ♦ 

President. —That difficulty .seems to arise from the length of time it takes 
before steel manufacture can actually start. After a firm has decided to put 
up steel works it takes several years, I understand, before they can really 
put them into full operation for producing steel. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —At least five years, I should think, and if there is only 
five years on top of that it is hardly worth starting at all, no one would put 
up the money on these conditions. 

President. —If protective duties were imposed, capitalists would have to 
have a reasonable assurance that they were going to have a fifteen years’ or 
preferably 20 years’ guarantee. Is that your view? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Probably more. 

President. —Of course, the Legislature can never bind itself, so that an 
■absolutely binding pledge cannot, in any case, be given. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. Of course if the intention of the Government oi 
India is to put on the duties for revenue purposes, it would be different 
because once they get a certain sum of money as revenue they would hardly 
let it go; but if it is decided to protect only just to start the steel industry, 
then of course you cannot expect people to put money into it. 

President.- —Revenue duty has this disadvantage that in so far as people 
-do produce steel, the duty would tend to disappear. It would be a vanishing 
asset as far as the Government of India is concerned. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is to say, you think that by having more competi¬ 
tion the Steel companies would sell steel at such a price as to make it impos¬ 
sible to import steel? 

President. —I should rather put it this way, that if more steel is manu¬ 
factured in India, less will be imported, and therefore the duty on imported 
steel will gradually become less and less and will therefore be of less and 
less value to the Government of India. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —see that, but the thing is that if you are going to 
;put a duty on steel it is because yon cannot manufacture steel at a profit at 
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the present day, and if you go oir manufacturing steel you could not reduce 
the prices. 

President. —Well, that may be so at the outset, but the assumption would 
be that on the introduction of a new manufacture (i understand the steel 
manufacture itself requires a very special experience and so on), the prices 
would undoubtedly he higher than they are elsewhere, other things being 
equal, but these difficulties would gradually bo overcome and the prices 
would tend to fall. You yourself, I think, said that new companies would 
start with the great adv,antage of a lesser capital outlay than the existing 
companies and would profit by the mistakes of the pioneers of the industry. 

Mr. Pit'^Patrick. —That is to say, if the thing was going to be a permanent 
duty you would get new interests which would come in? I dare say there are 
companies now which Iiave been studying this question for more than 6 year.s, 
and now that this idea of this protection has started they would come in 
simply for that rea.son. 

Pre,sident.~You think that these companies or some of them which have 
been studying the question would probably come in if pi-otection were given? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —I think they would start. Tn that case if the consump¬ 
tion of steel in India is limited—so far a.s we know the biggest buyers are 
the Government—and if one firm alone can preduce that quantity, then other 
companies with a bigger capital would naturally have to go out of business. 

President. —There are various possibilities in that direction, but do you 
not think that the company which has a five years’ start h.as some advantage.*’ 
But really it is hardly possible to forecast the fate of individual companies 
five years ahead or to say what would happen tlieii. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —When wc put money into a concern we have to look 
more or less ahead. 

President.—Yon .are contemplating the fate of the company that is already 
in existence? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I think in yonr letter you say that it is to protect the 
existing company—the idea of the Government of India is to keep the exist¬ 
ing steel industries going, and that they cannot exist without protection. 

President. —It is more than the existence of a particular company. What 
was suggested there was that the manufacture of steel in India might cease 
altogether if • protection were not given. 

Mr. FiizPafrir.li .—The manufacture of steel in India at present will 
never cease, no one ever thooght of that. Whether it is the Tata Go. or some¬ 
body -else, steel will alw'ays be manufactured 'whetber it is manufactured profit¬ 
ably or not, and you also say that it is of national importance that you should 
have a steel industry in India. 

President. —If the Tata Company were unable to continue, do you contem¬ 
plate that Government would take over the Works? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They might do so. They did that to us once. They 
took over the Burrakur Iron Work.s at one period. 

President. —When was that? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That was before the manufacture of steel. There have 
been three companie,s I think in existence. 

President. —But at present do you thiuk theie is a possibility that Gov¬ 
ernment might take over the Works at Jani-shedpur and manufacture the 
steel themselves? 

Mr. F'UzPatrick. —Some day Government might do so. You know your¬ 
self that it is possible to manufacture steel in India. 

President. —^It is undoubtedly possible to manufacture steel in India, but 
there is the difficulty of manufacturing without any profits at all. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I think I have suggested in my letter that, if Govern¬ 
ment really wished to foster the steel industry in India, they as the largest, 
buyers should give a fair price. 
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President. —That is a point I want to come to later. Just at the present 
moment the suggestion you make is that, if the Tata, Co. find themselves 
unable to niamiiaoture steel owing to the losses they were incurring, either 
Government or someone else should do it? 

Mr. FitzFatrich. —That is our opinion. 

'President. —But if the figures showed pretty conclusively that the Tata Oo. 
could not manufacture at a profit, no one else would conceivably take up the 
manufacture except Government. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is for Government to decide. 

Preeident.—l am putting to you if there is literally no profit, then it 
must he Government because there would be nobody else to come in? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick.—Tihskt is for Government to decide whether they would 
pay anything in the way of insurance to a Company for going into the steel 
industry, I don’t quite see how that can be done otherwise. Take for 
instance the manufacture of rifles in India. I don’t suppose that they could 
compete with firms at Home, so in order to have a rifle factory^ in India 
they must he prepared to run that .at what will be considered a loss. ^ It 
would no longer be a question of a company, it would be a national question, 
and no company would take up the present concern if on going through 
the figures they found it was impossible to manufacture steel at a profit. 

President.—X should like to pass on to the other difficulties you have 
mentioned in the way of the establishment of steel manufacture in India. 
You say “ We refer to the limited quantity of coking coal in India.” We 
have had evidence before us to that effect. Can you amplify the statement 
in your letter in any way? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The Geological Survey have told us that that is so. 
It is ail expression of opinion which is generally accepted. Of course, you 
■can get coking coal from inferior quality of coal by cleaning. 

President.—Yonr source of information is the Geological Survey of India? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

President. —A note has been prepared for us by an officer of the Geological 
Survey on that question generally and as regards the question of raw mate¬ 
rials for steel making. What I want to know is whether you have any 
special information on the subject apart from what you have obtained from 
the Geological Survey? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Only as a commevcial concern; as far as we know at 
the moment there is no coking except that which is already known, 
and held. 

President.--One thing we have been told and that is that in the Karan- 
piira field no coking coal has yet been found. Does that also apply to the 
Bokharo field ? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —It is a very difficult question. This coal is supposed to 
be a coking coal, actual tests prove it not to be good coking coal. Also what 
is known as coking coal in India is not coking coal in the real sense; their 
content of as is higher than that of the coking coal used in England. What 
we consider as first class coking coal in India would not be considered as first 
class coking coal in England. 

president. —No doubt the lower quality of the coal is an unquestionable 
disadvantage in India, hut is it so great that it may not be counterbalanced 
by greater advantages elsew'here? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —In what way? 

President. —Take the quality of the ore, for instance, 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The quality of the ore is very high. But then it takes 
n certain extra, amount of limestone to produce pig iron as compared with 
Home conditions, doe,sn’t it? 

President. —.It is rather for you to give us the information. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is what we have found, but I want to have it 
affirmed. 



President. —It is important. I want you to tell us what the experts of 
your firm think P 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We are comparing it with other existing steel indus¬ 
tries in the world. 

President. —Do you mean that on account of the high proportion of ash, 
more limestone is required? 

Mr. FiizPatrich. —^Yes. 

President. —Can you give us approximately the extra quantity of lime¬ 
stone that i.s required as compared with other countrie.= P 

Mr. FiizPatrich. —I should not like to make a statement which ma.y not 
bo correct. 

President. —It would be useful. We are anxious to get the opinion of 
the people who are actually manufacturing pig iron because I think it was 
not brought out in any other evidence. Is it not a fact that pig iron can be 
produced a good deal more cheaply in India than in most countries? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

President. —As far as that is concerned the inferior quality of the coking 
coal is not in itself an insuperable difficulty? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —No. 

President.—l admit that if there was an insufficient quantity of coking 
coal that of course would be an entirely different matter? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—There is always a sufficient quantity of second class, 
coal and the difficulty about coking coal can be overcome by cleaning second 
class coal by the Froth Flotation process, but the price at which it cost as 
coke and from coke tc our furnace is not a commercial possibility. By 
using very low grade coal you can make coke, but the cost of cleaning will 
be prohibitive and not an economic rossibility at the present moment. 

President.— Then you also refer to the distance between the deposits of 
ore, coal and limestone. The evidence we have had both from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Messrs. Bird & Co. and also, I think, the Indian Iron & Steel 
Co. has rather taken the line that in that respect conditions were satis¬ 
factory, except that the Tata Co, told us that the distance from which they 
had to bring their dolomite and limestone ivas longer than they would have 
liked. But as regards coal and iron ore, they considered that India had a 
natural advantage in the relative vicinity of the coal and the iron ore. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I do not know what the distance of the Tata Co. is 
from their ore and coal mines, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They say nothing is further than If'O miles on an average. 
Taking all the materials, some may be a little more and some may be less;: 
the limestone is certainly at a greater distance. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —As against that, for the industry 150 miles is quite a, 
big thing in freight. 

President. —But I think a statement was quite definitely made that they 
had an advantage in that respect. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Advantage as far as India is coiRemed? 

President. —No. Mr. Tutwiler said that except in the State of Alabama 
in the United States of America the conditions were as favourable as in any 
country. 

Mr. Mather. —To make East Coast Hematite the ore is brought from 
Spain. 

Mr, FitzPatrick. —That is seaborne. There is a big difference between 
seaborne freight and railway freight. 

Mr. Mather. —The distance make the difference favourable to India in 
this case. 

President. —There again I put it to you that these difficulties so far as 
they exist would apply equally to the manufacture of pig iron? 
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Mr. FitzPatrich.—Yss. 

President.—In that case should not the cost of producing pig iron in- 
India be high instead of being low? 

Mr. FitzPafrick. —The idea is to reduce the cost as far as possible. 
President.—At any rate the fact that pig iron can be produced at a low 
cost tends to show that these dif&culties about coal and^ so on and about the 
distance are not so very great? 

Mr. FitzPairich.—No. The selling price at Home and the selling price 
here is very much alike and the profits made are abouv the same. 

President.—That tends to prove this that you are making rather large 
profits, hut I don’t think the selling price comes into this. What I put to 
you is that the difficulties as to the distance of the various raw materials 
from the site of manufacture apparently cannot come to very much owing 
to the fact that we know that pig iron can be produced in India at a very 
much lower cost than elsewhere? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I am talking now about the question of distance as one 
of the difficulties in starting a new concern. In my letter to you I put that 
as a reason, but there are other reasons which I have not mentioned. What 
I have in my mind is the Railway transport. If we take the Amda Jamda 
line which takes you to a very rich ore deposit in Singhbhuin district, I 
think that if all the three companies at present (the Indian Iron <fc Steel 
Co., the Tata Co., and ourselves) were to go to this district for all the ore wa 
require, the railways could not possibly transport it over the single line 
they now have. 

President. —Do you suggest that there is no alternative route? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Th.6 B. N. Railway put in that line and are not work¬ 
ing it at a profit, so they are not likely to put in another one. 

President. —If the proposition is that the line is so full of traffic that it 
can carry no more, it is difficult to understand why they should not pub 
another line. ^ 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—It is a very difficult country and trains are limited as 
to tonnage, and it is not a question of running at full capacity, but only 
limifed capacity, owing to the curves and gradients that exist on this line. 

President. —I had heard that it was a difficult country, but I always 
understood that there were other alternative routes, that they were not, so 
to speak, finally shut up to this route. You are not bringing anything over 
that line? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.— Out present requirements can be satisfied by our light 
railway, but if w'e had a steel plant we would require twice as much ore as 
we now take : we can only increase the capacity of the light railway by 50 . 
per cent, and therefore we should have to bring ore from our other property 
on the Amda Jamda Railway. 

President. —Messrs. Bird & Co. say that there was an alternative route 
to the Keonjhar field. 

Mr. FitzPafrick. —You could double the line—but it is a question of 
cost. The cost, however, is so big that it was not a commercial proposition 

President. —But still Messrs. Bird & Co., who are a company with a large 
plant, seem to be satisfied that this could be done at a cost which would be 
reasonable. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They have taken it for the existing line. 

President. —They said that if there were great difficulties in getting the 
ore over the Amda Jamda line, there was a cross cut which would save a 
considerable amount of distance. I did not clearly understand how they 
proposed to do it, but they said something about ropeways. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yte have gone into the question ol ropeways. We have 
had quite a lot of experience; I do not think it possible. There is to be 
another line going straight to Vizagapatam, but it will not, I think, go there 
for some time yet. 
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Fresident. —You think that the difficulties in getting the ore out from 
Siiighbhnm are such as to make it doubtful whether a siiffioieut quantity 
could bo got out without incurring impossible expenses? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —That is so, 

Fresident.-^C&YL you describe the nature of the difficulties on the Amaa 
Jamda line? 

d/r. FitzPatrich. —T cannot, except that it is a very difficult country. 

President. —Is it at one particular place that the line is congested or does 
the congestion extend to all the places on the line? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —It is better to take a railway man’s advice on that as 
to whether it is a bottle neck at one place, or a gradient at another. 

President. —The evidence has been put forward by j'ou, 

Mr. FitzPatrich.—T'ha.t is our opinion. 

President.—"But you are unable to explain how the difficulties arise. 

Mr, FitzPatrich. —Grradients. 

President. —It is only a question of gradients? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —As far as I know, it is only tha,S. 

President. —Then ymu have also referred to the limited number of avail¬ 
able sites adjacent to the ore fields owing to scarcity of water. Messrs. 
Bird & Co. also have told us about that. The question of water being 
absolutely vital for the manufacture of steel, they have to find a site which 
will do. Hhwever they are satisfied that in any ca.se the difficulty can be 
solved. Do you consider that the steel works ought to be in the vicinity of 
the ore or in the vicinity of coal? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —There are two schools. I cannot say which one is 
better. It depends on various things, 

Fresident. —Are there the same difficulties or greater difficulties in the 
coalfields ? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —-I cannot say that. For histence, in Jhoria, as far as 
I have seen it, there is scarcity of water. 

President. —Admitting that to be correct that there is only a limited, 
number of sites adjacent to the ore fields, there is still the question whether 
there are not suitable sites in the vicinity of coal. , 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —^We have gone into that, the Burrakur is one of the 
biggest rivers going through the coalfields and we have difficulty in the hot 
weather, 

Fresident. —The river runs low in the hot weather? 

Mr. FitzPatrich.—It dries up. 

President. —^Storage would be expensive? 

Mr. FitzPatrich.—Yea. 

President, —Are you definitelj' of opinion that the site where your Iren 
works are situated, would not be suitable for the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —e might just manage it. We are rather in a good 
position on the bank of the Burrakur river. 

President. —It would mean storage? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Yes. 

President. —Another point we have mentioned in our letter is the reason 
why the manufacture of stool by the Company in the years 1902-06 proved a 
failure. The main difficulty, as we understood it, was that from Government 
you received only miscellaneous orders for small quantities at a time. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —That is right. 

President. —I take it that from the general public also you got nothing 
but small orders? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —That is right. 
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President. —In order to get cheap production, the firm must be able t» 
keep their works employed on standard sections which can be produced con¬ 
tinuously whenever there is no demand for special sections, lhat was the 
main reason that you were unable to manufacture steel at a profit, 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Quite so. 

President. —Were jour company able to work out the cost of production 
per ton and compare it, say, with the British manufacturers’ cost at that 
time? What 1 am getting at is the extent of the difference between wbat it 
was costing you and what it was probably costing the Horne manufacturers. 

Mr. FiizPatriclc. —We have not got the cost of the Home manufacturers at 
that time, but their selling price in Calcutta was the same as ours which 
left Us no profit. 

President. —Was it a case of no profit or was it a case of loss? 

Mr^ VitzPatrich. —If we are selling pig iron and steel and charge to our 
steel tSe market price of pig iron, in that case, it might really show a loss, 
whereas we may be making a profit on the pig iron. 

President. —For your own purposes, you must have kept some form of 
•costing account in order to satisfy yourself whether the steel was paying its 
way or whether it was a burden on the pig iron? 

Mr. FitzPatriclc. —That is why we stopped the manufacture of steel. 

President. —Before that, you must have in some way satisfied yourselvei 
as to the position with regard to steel manufacture. 

Mr. FitzPatriclc. —Yes. 

President. —What I am asking is whether it was paying its way and no 
more, or whether it was trenching upon the profits made on pig iron, 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —It was a case of actual loss. 

President. —Was a figure put upon it at so much per ton? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick.—Yea, we had a figui’c on it. 

President. —Would you have any objection to tell us? 

Mr. FitzPatriclc. —None whatever. But it won’t help you very much ?n 
the present ease. I brought these books along (hands the President soma 
books). We are lucky to have kept them. In one of those books you will 
find it, but it bears no comparison to the present day costs. 

President. —The experience of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. is all that we 
have about the manufacture of steel in India, excepting the steel you made 
in those years? 

Mr. FitzPatrick, —The East Indian Railway make steel in Jamalpur, 

President. —Do they n.ake rolled steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They roll their bars; they cast their locomotive wheels 
and they also make springs which rather surprised me. I thought that they 
bought them all in Sheffield, They are the people, who can give you iiiform- 
action as to the cost of manufacturing steel. They can give independent 
evidence as they do not manufacture steel for sale but for their own use. 
Their figures will probably be much more valuable than ours or Tatas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understand that they are making acid steel which is 
a somewhat different proposition. 

Mr. FitzPatriclc. —That of course would come into it. They buy pig iron 
from us and from Tatas too. 

President. —Do you happen to know their proce,ss of steel manufacture? 

ilfr. FitzPatrick. —It is the acid process. 

President. —Can they use the Indian pig foi' that process? 

Mr. FitzPatriclc. —They do it, I think. 

President.—la paragraph 3 of your letter you draw cur attention to the 
question about the Tata Company having saved Government Bs. 1,42,02,101 
•during the last two years on steel rails. I have not got a copy of the letter 
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which, appeared in the "Englishman” before me. Are these rails for both 
Company and State managed Bailways? 

Mr. FUePatrich.—Mr. Peterson only says the Governinent of India. 

President. —That is because of the enormous interests the Government of 
India have in these Company managed Railways, As a matter of fact they 
are not u.adGr the control of Government. As regards the contracts which 
the Companies have made direct with Tatas, Government are not in a posi¬ 
tion to ask them to pay more. Goveinment have made a concession as 
regards rails purchased for the State managed line.s and have been paying 
prices above those fixed by the contract. So, it is not the full figure of 
Rs, 1,42,02,104 which is under Government control hut some smaller figure. 
The requirements of the Railway Board are about Rs. 52 or 53 lakhs and the 
balance is the companies’ saving. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Even that would be quite a good thing because Sir 
R. D, Tata in his speech at the last annual meeting of the shareholders said 
that the strike had cost them 30 lakhs which had robbed them of their 
dividend. If they had got this Rs. 30 lakhs, and the Rs. 53 lakhs, they could 
have paid their dividend. 

President. —The evidence we have had is that the price actually paid by the' 
Railway Board was as nearly as could be estimated the price they would 
probably have paid if they had purchased the imported rails, so that^ as far 
as that is concerned, the concession has already been given, but is it your 
suggestion that in iiurchasing rails from the Tata Iron and Steel po., Gov¬ 
ernment should pay something more than the price of imported rails? 

Mr, FitzPatrich,—Flo, If Governinent had given the full import price 
for the rails which you have just mentioned, i.e,, —Rs. 53 lakhs—the Company 
would have been a gainer by that amount. 

President. —The price they actually received from Government was not I 
think an unfair rate. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —It was Rs. 53 lakhs below the price of the cheapest 
market. 

President.—1 do not know whether the point is really of great import¬ 
ance to us to pursue further. That is one of the ways in which the situation 
can be met to some extent, but it would not by any means cover the whole' 
difiiculty or anything like it. 

Mr. FitzPatrich.—li the steel industry in India is prosperous, they would 
not ask for protection, and I take it that the steel industry is asking for 
protection because it is an iufant industry and it is Government’s intention 
to give it to them for that reason. The point is, is the duty going to be for 
revenue purposes or for piotecting the stedl industry? If it is going to pro¬ 
tect the steel industry, then Tatas need not have to ask for proteotion—had 
they got the full market rate for rails. Tatas are asking for protection 
because they cannot carry on and cannot give a fair return to their share¬ 
holders. 

President, —The point is, according to their statement, whereas the- 
0 . i. f. price of imported steel was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 166—that 
was the figure they actually received from Governmentr—they themselv^ 
could not produce at less than Rs. 165 in 1922 and 175 in 1923. Even if 
they got the open market price, they would incur a loss on their whole out¬ 
turn of rails. 

Mr, FitzPatrich. —How does that compare with the statement that they 
have saved Government Rs. 1,42,02,104? 

President. —If Government had been buying on the open market, they 
would have to pay more, 

Mr, FitzPatrich. —Therefore the c, i, f, price must have been higher than 
Tatas’ selling price? 

Mr. Oinwala —Undoubtedly, 
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President, —^There is no doubt about that. Had they not mad© these con¬ 
tracts and had they got the rate at which Government or railway com¬ 
panies could have imported rails, there is no doubt that in those two parti¬ 
cular years, they would have received more. 

ilfr. FitzPatrick.~l think that Mr. Peterson has said during the last two 
years. 

President. —The price in some of those years was exceedingly high. Take 
1920-21. The c. i. f. price for the first quarter was Rs. 261, 2nd quarter 
Rs. 308, 3rd quarter Rs. 375 and 4th quarter Rs. 348. Nowadays there is 
no opportunity of getting those prices. That is how you got at that big 
sum of Rs. 1,42,02,104. 

Mr. Fit^Patrick .—^In ordinary commercial practice, you have to take the 
good with the bad. If you don’t, protection is not going to help. 

President. —Still the practical question remains whether under the condi¬ 
tions as they exist to-day steel can be manufactured in India at all except at 
a very heavy loss, even supposing they obtain for every bit of steel they 
hope to produce the full price that is obtainable in the market. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Therefore your conclusions are that Tatas cannot manu¬ 
facture. 

President.^J. am not stating any conclusion. I am only explaining to 
you the point of Tatas’ representation. 

Mr. FitzPatrich.—Yow: suggestion is that Tatas cannot manufacture steel 
profitably at the present moment. Now two years ago—it was practically 
nearly 3 years ago—Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co. and Messrs. Bird & Oo. 
went into the question and I don’t think Birds’ or Cammell Lairds’ are the 
people to waste their time if they don’t see the possibility of making a profit, 
and that was before there was any question of 33J per cent. duty. It was 
the question of tightness in the money market more than anything else that 
has kept them back. 

President. —We have also heard from them within the last few days. 
Their position was that they believed at present prices it could only be done 
so as to earn a very small profit. 

Mr. F.itzPatrick. —It could he done. 

President. —But they could not under the present arrangements raise the 
necessary capital because the prospects were uncertain. 

Mr. FitzPatriok. —That is a question of capital. 

Mr. Ginxiiala.- —Their position was this. They said that they could manu¬ 
facture steel no doubt, but that they would not be making sufficient profit to 
attract capital. They wanted an extra protection over the present of 5 per 
cent, to 10 per cent. Therefore it looks as if one firm already in existence 
complains that it cannot manufacture steel, and that another firm which is 
contemplating going into it cannot launch into that industry because it feels 
that unless there was this additional protection it could not get any capital. 
That is the position. 

Mr. FitzPatriok. —They could manufacture and they probably will manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr. Ginwcda. —^They say they cannot get the necessary capital. 

Mr. FitzPatriok. —It has been said that you could not manufacture steel 
in India at a profit. These people have proved that they could manufacture 
steel at a small profit. 

President. —If the price were to be the same as it is now for the next five 
years. It is also on the assumption that they get their capital. 

Mr. FitzPatriok. —The whole thing depends on the capital which people 
will put in. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After all, it is the main thing in an industry. 

Mr. FitzPatriek.—'Sh.ej are asking for 10 per cent. 

v2 
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Mr. Ginwala. —They have not named any figure. They have tentatively 
put in 6 per cent. 

Mr. FitzPatricJ:.'—That is based on 10 per cent, return on their capital. 
Mr. Ginwala. —On the ordinary capital. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. That is what they want. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Under that, they say they could not get capital. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —Why is that.^ It is not because it is hard to make 
steel in India, but it is hard to get money in India. 

President. —It is one of the questions'we have to deal with in regard to 
the industrial development of India. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —That is practically what our answer is. 

President. —What I suggest is this. There is a difference between the 
ascertained costs of steel actually manufactured and an estimate of future 
costs. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —But you know what Tata’s costa are. You have had 
their costs and you must have gone into them. 

President. —Tatas have given us, but not in any great detail, and all that 
Bird & Co. can tell us is that their expert people have gone into the 
question very fully. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is about all you can get. 

President.— cannot treat it with the same amount of importance as if 
it had actually happened. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —No. 

ftmr Ginwala. —^You are a Director of Messrs. Martin & Co.? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I am a Director of the Bengal Iron Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t represent Messrs. Martin k Co.V 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Your Board of Directors is at Home? 

.Mr. FitzPatrick.—Y^,^. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It is culled the Bengal Iron Co.? 

Mr. FitzPairick.—Th&t is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has it a rupee capital? 

Mr. FifaPafric/c.—Sterling capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What dividend did you pay last year? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —Last year it was 2J per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yfhat is the capital of the company? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —There is £1,674,033 in ordinary shares, £600,000 deben¬ 
tures and £500,000 ijreferenco shares. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —^What interest do the preference shares carry? 

Mir. FitzPairick. —per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they cumulative? 

Mir. FitzPairick. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When were these preference shares raised? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —^When the company was reconstructed in 1920. It was 
originally the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Directorate did not change? 

Mr, FitzPatrick.—Fio. It was only a question of incicasing the capital. 
Mr. Ginwala. —What was the original capital? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —I could not tell you off hand. I can send you a copy 
. of the last balance sheet of the Bengal Iron & Steel Co.* 

* Not printed. 
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Mr. Girmala ,—You are not manufacturing steel. You are only mann' 
facturing pig iron? 

Mr. FitaFatrick. —That is right. 

‘Mr. Oinwala.—Yout capital roughly comes to about £S millions? 

ilfr. FitzPatrick, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwal-a. —Since you reconstructed the company, have you put in any 
additional plant.P 

Mr, FitzPatrich. —Yes. We have raised a debenture issue. 

Mr. Ginwala —^That is purely for smelting? 

iifr. FUePatrick. —Yes, coke ovens, blast furnaces, etc. 

Mr. Gmwala.—l am referring to the pig iron. Is it for the pig iron 
business or is it for the foundry? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —Partly for foundry. The principal items are furnaces 
and coke ovens. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got any plant since 1920? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —One new furnace. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What is the capacity of that? 

Mr. FiizPatrick. —It is 100 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the make of the furnace? 

Mr. PitsPatric/v.—English. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You purchased it in 1921? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —In 1920-21. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Would you mind telling us what it cost you? 

Mr. FitzPairick.—1 cannot tell you. As a matter of fact I have not 
worked it out myself. It is so involved with other plant. 

Mr. Ginivala .—Give us an approximate figure. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —-I can send you that.* 

Mr. Ginwala '.—We do not wish to publish your cost of production of pig, 
if you don’t wish, but we should he glad to have it for our own information. 

Mr. FitzPairick .—For your private information. 

Mr. Ginwala .—We won’t publish it. 

Mr. FitzPairick .—^flight. 

Mr. Ginwala .—With regard to blast furnaces, you keep separate costs.- 
We should like to have them, if it woxdd not he giving away your secret, for 
purposes of comparison. 

Mr. FitzPairick .—I can let you have them.* 

Mr. Ginwala .—That will give us how much coke you use and what your 
overhead charges are. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do your work costs include depreciation, interest, etc.? 

Mr. FitzPairick .—^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Excluding profits? 

Mr. FitzPairick .—No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have misunderstood our point about bringing down the 
cost of production to the world level. What you say of course is legitimate 
but the point of the letter was this. At present there is only one firm 
manufacturing steel. If protection to the industry is given, will other works 
be started and if they are started we wish to know whether they will not be 
compelled to bring down their cost owing to competition? 

Mr. FitzPairick.—It is rather difficult to answer because if you have a 
monopoly of one firm producing steel in India, likewise you have a monopoly 
of one firm buying steel, that is to say, the Government of India is the 


* Not received. 
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biggest purchaser. The monopoly is rather the other way. .We do not know 
whether we would be able to manufacture steel in India under such circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That view is rather exaggerated. There are other pur¬ 
chasers. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —The big purchasers are the Government: the others 
are small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the manufacture of steel was made remunerative by 
means of protection, we want to know whether it would attract further 
capital into the industry and whether in that way the price would come down, 
each firm competing with the other. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —Yes. They will compete with each other in so far as 
each made a profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is a tariff wall and within that there is some margin. 
If that margin is sufficiently attractive will not they compete? 

Mr. PitzPatrick.—It all depends on what margin it will be. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your point is that your firm, so long as they are able to 
use money in more remunerative industries, won’t put it into steel? 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—li the counti-y thought that the steel industry was of suffi¬ 
cient importance it would naturally want the industiy to expand. Would it 
not? 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —From which point of view are you speaking—from the 
industrial or from the national point of view? 

Mr. Ginwala.—From the national point of view. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —If India got a return of 20 per cent, they will put their 
money into it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is your point. It was not a question of bringing 
down the cost of production after giving protection. The point was that it 
ehould not be maintained at monopoly prices. 

Mr, PitzPatrick. —They will be. What we have just been discussing wih 
maintain monopoly prices because you are not going into the business unless 
you get a 20 per cent, return. 

President. —If Tatas’ survive, then no new' entrants into the business could 
have a monopoly. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —You know the United States Steel Corporation, of 
America. They found it necessary to make then- concerns up into a combine. 

Mr. Mather. —They do not create a monopoly. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —^But what I mean is that in India it is going to he very 
difficult to create a steel industry to the same extent as you have got in 
England. There is the question of coke, coal and railway freight. That is 
looking very much into the future and five or ten years’ protectioa will not 
prove much one way or the other. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no question of 5 or 10 years as the President 
nointed out. The Legislature cannot bind itself for ever but if the country 
as a whole turns protectionist as you assume that it does, is not that , suffi¬ 
cient guarantee to any capitalist? 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —^The question has got to be considered from a different 
standpoint altogether. We have been discussing this point with the idea of 
fostering an industry—not for revenue purposes. 

Mr, Ginwala, —Supposing the Legislature say that India must produce 
its own steel, and therefore the steel industry should be protected to the 
Mtent that it would be possible for it to compete with the foreign manu¬ 
facturer. 

•Mr. PitzPatrick.—Fhoro are other things which depend on steel. For 
feistanoe, the development of our collieries. The machinery there is nearly 
Jill steel and if you put 33J per cent, duty on that, it is going to increase the 
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raising cost of coal and therefore the co»t of coke and again the cost of pig. 
It would affect you all the way tlirough. But if you have protection all 
round for the whole country it does not affect us on© way or the other. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You say that if protection is given to steel, the price of 
coal will go up and therefore the cost of production of steel will go up. If 
the Government of the day has pledged itself to protecting steel, and they 
find that hy protecting steel the cost of coal goes up and affects that of 
steel again, will they not be expected to make the necessary investigation and 
do what is necessary? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There are pipes, railway sleepers, etc. If you are going 
to put up the cost of steel it is going to affect the price of these and we will 
find that our market in India for castings lost and castings will be imported. 
That is why I say a tariff all round. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a different proposition. You must assume of course 
that if Government nndertakes protection of steel, it undertakes also to pro¬ 
vide against whatever consequences that follow. Theiefore that question 
does not arise. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is all right. But we are rather doubtful at the 
present moment for what reason this duty should he proposed for steel, 

Mr. Ginwala. —It cannot be that Government should protect steel and 
forget other interests. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —If you are going to protect steel, do you not think that 
you should also protect pipes and other castings? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I will presently ask you about thai. It does not come 
strictly within the scope of our enquiry, but that does not necessarily mean 
that you have no means of protecting yourself. That is for you to consider. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Bo you mean that we should now start a propaganda 
for protecting our own industries as in the case of steel? 

President. —You have a little margin to go on. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We do not ask for protection because we run our show 
on economic lines. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You suggest that the Government may take over a con¬ 
cern like this. Are y<iu a great believer in Government as an agency for 
conducting business? I'nless Government can produce at a smaller cost than 
Tatas, it would cost the country a good deal more. Why do yon suggest that 
Government should take up a business proposition ? You suggest that this 
difficulty could be got over by Government taking it up. What you are 
suggesting appears to he a more expensive course for the production of steel 
by Government may cost more than it may if produced hy private enterprise. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—It will if they run it on the same lines as it is at pre¬ 
sent run. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In any case unless Government can produce steel at a 
smaller cost of production than Tatas, what would he the advantage? If 
Government lose as Tatas state they are losing, the cost to the country won’t 
be any the less? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —If you do that it would not bring in all these things 
which I have mentioned, high freights, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If Government loses money on the manufacture of steel, it 
has got to make good that loss somehow or other. It must find the money 
from other sources. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There are two ways of taxation, direct and indirect. 
This would come under direct taxation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The form of your proposal of taxation, is indirect taxation. 
You could not put it as direct taxation. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —In that case all the loss that would be incurred in 
making steel would prob/ably not he ^^anna in the rupee which would be put 
■as direct taxation. 
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Mr. Grinwala. —Would you suggest tkat if w© found that Tatas were losing. 
B;S. 1 crore a year, Government should be authorised to raise that crore by 
direct taxation and to hand it over to Tatas P 

Mr. FUzPatrick. —No. 

President. —^You prefer Government as a competitor to Tatas? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Because less efficient? 

Mr, Ginwala. —I tliinlc on this point you .said that there are arguments 
against the possibility of the steel industry ever taking shape in this oountr.y. 
Some other firms have given rather a different opinion. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Not my firm—Bengal Iron Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But Martin & Co. are the managing Agents of your com¬ 
pany, and their opinion is different from yours. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There are other interests involved which had to be 
considered. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The house finds itself divided against itself? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —As far as we are concerned they are satisfied, “however 
much they dislike it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The managing Agents of the Company are for protection. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They have got their other interests to consider. They 
Bimply sign for us. 

President. —Martins’ responsibility is merely as an agent carrying out the 
orders of the Principal? 

Mr. FitzPatrick, —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Martins think that this industry fulfills the conditions 
which you say are .not fulfilled. Po you look upon the steel industry as a 
very big industry, or as an industry in which the country as a whole is 
interested ? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The country as a whole is interested in the extent 
of giving employment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As an industry required for national defence, as an industry' 
in which a lot of national money has been invested, and as an industry on 
which other industries are dependent at present, would you not describe it 
as a national industry? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I cannot say. If an industry is involved, would not 
that affect other industries? 

Mr. Ginwala .—The Tata Company’s case is that unless protection is given 
they cannot manufacture steel. If it came to that, would you still object to 
the steel industry being protected? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We should maintain that probably steel can be manu¬ 
factured in this country at a profit, without protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is the national point of view I am putting you for 
the moment. There is an industry in which the people have invested roughly 
Bs. 20 crores. Then there are subsidiary industries dependent on it which; 
have invested several crores. Then there is the coal industry which is 
dependent considerably on the prosperity of the steel industry: then there 
are railwajis also having some interest and various other industries. Having 
regard to these factors, will you still be opposed to protection being granted 
to this industry if we are satisfied that it cannot go on unless protection 
is given? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It has to be looked at in this way, is the remedy 
going to he worse than the disease. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that the effect would be such? Would 
you rather have the industry smashed? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The result of a duty would be that industries other 
^han steel industry are going to suffer. 
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Mr. Oinvjala. —How do you know? 

Mr. FitsPatrick.—l cannot say because it has not happened. If you are 
going to increase the cost of an article to your colliery men by putting an 
nnport duty of 33J per cent, on steel, you are going to increase the cost 
of coal and so on. 

Mr. Qinwala. —These general opinions are very valuable but they cannot 
solve our difficulty. Have you worked the additional expenditure that would 
he necessary in the case of the collieries if the duty on steel is increased 
from 10 to 33^ per cent. ? 

Mr. FHzPdtrick. —^No. We have not worked that out. 

Mr. Oinwala.—How do you expect us to accept your argument unless 
you have something to substantiate it? 

Mr. FiUPatrick. —If our colliery plant c(wt us now £100,000 and suppos¬ 
ing we‘ open another colliery on conditions identical, the major portion of the 
plant being steel, the duty on steel is increased to 33J per cent., we come 
to the conclusion that it is going to cost us 23J per cent. more. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Why should it raise the cost of coal so much, if you would 
be able to find for it a market? 

Mr. FitzPatrich, —We have no means of knowing how it will affect the 
market. ■ ^ 

Mr. Giaujaia.—Suppose the price of coal is Rs. 9 and the duty on steel 
is raised to 83J per cent., and the cost of raising the coal goes up by about 
Re. 1. Your market price comes to Rs. 10. We cannot assume that at 
Eis. 10 you cannot get any market. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —If we could not sell it on the market at that price 
the increase of cost must come out of our profits. 

Mr. tfinwaia.—That is true. The point we have to satisfy ourselves 
about is : that it would first of increase the cost ©{ production. You have 
given us a general argument, but it does not necessarily follow. In the first 
place you must satisfy the Board that if the price of steel were raised so 
high, you would not liave a market except at a loss or unless you make up 
the difference from your own pocket. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —I see you idea is this: “If you have 33J per cent, 
more to pay for your plant, it does not necessarily mean that you are going 
to suffer a.3 you have no evidence of that.” 

Mr. Oinwala. —^We want to find some solution for this particular industry. 
You have put forward some general arguments which must be substantiated 
before they are accepted as correct. Can you work out any figures to show 
what the effect of the duty would be? 

Mr. FiUPatrick. —What the general cost would be taking it at the market 
price to-day? We can do that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take a typical colliery. You give us the cost of raising 
coal this year. Then you will give us the cost if the duty is raised to 33J 
per cent. Will you he able to do that? . 

Mr. FiUPatrick. —It does not mean only coal: it means everything. The 
question is so involved and so complicated that you cannot take on© case and 
upon that say that it will be Re. 1 on coal and leave it at that. 

President. —^You have given a general argument, and as an example take 
a colliery and see what it comes to. It has not been proposed to the 
Board by any one that any kind of steel should he protected which is not 
manufactured or the manufacture of which is not about to commence in 
India, that is to say, any machinery which is not made in India. There is 
no proposal to protect it, e.g., electrical machinery. So far as I know it is 
not proposed to make such machinery here, so that a certain amount of 
steel in your colliery would remain just as it is. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Take, for instance, the two head shafts, they are all 
steel. Tubs are all steel, underground rails are all steel and haulage cables 
are steek 
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Mr. Mather. —Haulage cables are not made in India and there is no 
■immediate prospect of these being made in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^The general position is that so far as the underground 
machinery is concerned, there is a considerable amount of steel of the kind 
that is manufactured or about to be manufactured in this country, but a good 
deal of the aboveground machinery such as boilers, electrical plant, engines 
and so on, which is a substantial proportion of the total equipment, is not 
manufactured here. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Boilers are manufactured in this country, 

Mr. Mather. —Boiler plates are not manufactured in India. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —think it is Tata's intention to make plates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is that you have got to be very careful before 
you arrive at a conclusion that any additional protection to the steel industry 
would mean a corresponding increase in your cost, because, as the President 
has pointed out, the question before us is the protection of the kind of 
steel that is manufactured or about to be manufactured here. 

Mjr. FitzPatrich. —In that connection comes the question of transport of 
coal from collieries to the works. 

President .—What we really asked you to do was to take the case of a 
colliery which has been recently equipped. Find out what the figures in the 
capital cost would be if the higher duty were put on those kinds of steel 
manufactured in India or about to be manufactured in India, work out 
the increased depreciation and profit on capital and then taking the outturn 
of the colliery work out what the increase will be per ton. 

Mr. FitzPatrich.—'You. will agree with me then, Mr. Ginwala, however 
■Small, the cost will be more. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Of course, additional duty means additional cost to some- 
body. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick.' —You simply want to know the figures in this special 
case, but I think you should take into account the general effect. 

President. —The Board appreciate the importance of that, the general 
increase in cost, and how that increased cost would affect industries and we 
must investigate it as closely as we can. We have already asked the Kailways. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think you are interested also in a certain amount of 
Foundry work. You go in for iron castings? Is that likely to he directly 
affected by any increase in the cc®t of steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Indirectly, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of course, as I told you a little while ago, the question of 
iron is not before us so that protection of iron castings is not before us. 
You do not make any steel casting? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala, —You have been paying 7 per cent, dividend? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —^It is possible to make iron at a profit in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^I want to put a general question. With regard to your 
castings, do you have any difficulty in selling your castings merely on ,tho 
ground 'that they are of Indian make? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Our castings are made to British Standard specification, 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Fo you always get the same price for English castings, 
quality being the same? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —We have to sell at a little less. People who buy our 
castings say ours are as good as the Home product, 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of castings you have 10 per cent, duty at 
present and that you find sufficient for your present puiposes? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —It has come on so recently and with the fall in prices 
we had, I cannot say if it has benefited us. 
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Mr, Ginwala. —You are now much better off—from per cent, duty 

■there is a rise to 10 per cent. 

Mr, FiisPatrick. —^But the Home prices have come down : that more or 
less counterbalances the protection which you have put on. 

Mr, Ginwala, —^In your general business do you have to import much 
■steel? 

Mr, Fitzpatrick, —Not except for our construction. "We are now building 
another'new furnace. We are not in the steel business-. 

President, —The steel used in the furnace would probably come in as 
iinachinery. 

Mr, PitzPatrick, —Yes. 

President, —It would come under the new definition, that the stuff must 
have been given a particular shape in order to be used for a particular purpose? 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your letter you say “ Without being put in possession 
'of the actual figures of cost of production compared with sale prices we feel 
we are unable to give the Board a considered opinion,” but you have got 
the figures ? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Since we wrote to you we have got that. I only got 
it yesterday and have had no time to study the figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your opinion would have been valuable. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —The Tata Iron and Steel Co. are charging iron to 
themselves at a given figure and we do not know what is the difference 
between that given figure and the actual cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the actual cost of material in their case. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —Yes, but if, for instance, Tatas put it at Es. 45 a ton 
which is less than market price— 

President. —If you could send us any further information after you have 
studied the figures it would be useful. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I should have to get the steel people to do that. 

Mr. Ginwala —This has also to be borne in mind. It is the total cost 
in which are included depreciation, interest and overhead charges on the 
pig as well in the coke but it is not the market price. The cost in the 
figures you are referring to includes overhead charges. 

Mr. FitzPairick. —We do it in a different way. 

Mr. Ginwala. —'Do you take the market price? 

Mr. FitzPairick.—We take the market price. For instance, we charge 
our pig iron according to the market price. If Tatas’ did that, the cost 
of protection would go up a good deal more. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are competing against your pig iron ? 

Mr. FHzPatrioh .—That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a legitimate complaint to make that they compete 
agairist you in pig iron. The reason why you have to compete a,gainst 
them is that they have more pig iron than they can use in manufacturing 
steel. If steel is protected their surplus will he smaller and you will have 
less competition. How will you regard it from that point of view? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —You said just now that when protection came it would 
attract capital in order to go into the steel business. I take it that if 
Tatas as business people could get a market for pig iron they would not 
restrict the sale of their pig to oblige us, 

Mr, Ginwala. —^We are assuming that if they are to get protection it is to 
enable them to produce steel. When they do succeed in manufacturing steel 
it would follow that they would absorb most of the pig that they are likely 
■to manufacture. At present of course they have not reached their full 
output and naturally, as you know, you start first by selling your coal, 
and then you make pig iron and sell it after using as much as you can. 



Now, if they get protection then their competition in pig will disappear. 
How would you look at it in that case? 

Mr. PituPatriok. —They have organization and the plant to produce pi^ 
iron. They are producing pig and have a surplus that will be reduced to 
30,000 tons or some such figure in the near future if pig iron market is 
such as thpre is always a profit to he made in selling pig. Do you think 
Tatas would refrain from making pig iron apart fronj manufacturing steel 
just to oblige us? 

President. —The assumption has been made that the increased duty will 
render steel quite sufficiently profitable and when they get their full pro¬ 
duction of steel they would absorb almost all the pig they could make. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —We take it that this 30,000 which they sell as surplus, 
if they sell that at a good price owing to reduced production on the market, 
what is io present them from putting another furnace simply for pig iron? 
They havi' got the whole organization, they have got collieries, their ore, 
their limestone, everything is there and therefore if they say ‘ we will’ 
put in another 30,000 tons,’ why shouldn’t they? 

Mr. Oinwala. —You may just as well say if they make a profit on 
textiles, why go in for steel? 

Mr, FitaPcdrick. —These two are allied industries. Do you suggest that 
with the reduced output the prices will be better and therefore we will not 
sufler? With protection the output of- pig iron is going to be reduced 
and tberefove the prices will be greater. 

Mr. Oinwala. —There will be less competition. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Therefore the prices will be greater. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it not better for the pig iron business that steel should’ 
be protected? 

Mr, FitzPatrich. —And these people will still go on making pig iron. 

Mr. Oinivald. —In this argument there is not much because if steel gets 
protection there will he little surplus pig iron left and it can hardly affect 
you. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —30,000 tons which Tata Co, have as Surplus is the 
half consumption of India. 

Mr. Oiniuala. —As you perhaps know they have got long term contracts 
which will absorb all their 80,000 tons. 

Mr, FitzPatrich. —Therefore by protection you suggest that the price of 
pig iron will go up. Assuming that pig iron goes up by Bs. 5 wliy should: 
not ibe Tata Co, start making more pig? 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am talking of the present state of affairs. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —Whatever way you look at it—if you give them protec¬ 
tion, it means that they can sell pig at a much cheaper rate. 

Mr. Gimuala .—You may manufacture steel and make a bigger profit, 

Mr. FiizFairick .—^We will do that as soon as the opportunity comes,, 
if you are going to give us the same facilities. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it your view that Government ought always to pur¬ 
chase in the country and at the usual current price or do you also suggest 
iihat Government Should pay preferential price to locally manufactured articles? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —That is for Government to decide. If it is decided that 
the steel industry is of national importance I say ‘ Yes ’ and if not then 
< No.’ 

Mr. Oinwala. —You would not apply that argument to industries other 
than of national importance? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —No. 

Mr, Oinwala. —^We have had it in evidence before us that Government 
should as far as possible buy in the Indian market. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —It is natural. 
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Mr. Qinwala. —You do not suggest that Government should do that? 

Mr. FtinPairiok. —I don’t suggest that Government should buy at a 
higher price. It all comes back on us in the way of taxation sooner or later. 

Mr. Giiiwala. —In giving this cost of production of one blast furnace you 
will probably take the coke at your market price? 

Mr. FitaPatrick. —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will not help us. 

Mr. FitA,P'Piick.---Yovi want net cost? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, net cost without profit, plus your depreciation charges. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We will give you that.* 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Are you familiar with the coal aspect of your business; 
would you be able to give us figures or raising of coal and so on? 

Mr. FiCzVwrick. —I can get that for you—the cost of raising from 1910 
to date,* 

Mr. Ginwala. —fjud the market price during that period. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The Bailway Board fixes it. 

Mr. Oiuwala. —-The raising cost will help us more. We want to com¬ 
pare the cost of raising of different firms. 

Mr. Kale. —The impression your evidence has created on my mind is that 
you are not so much opposed to protection as anxious that protection should 
be more thorough-going? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Complete free trade or complete protection, that is what 
we want. 

Mr. Kale. —^You take this view because you feel that when new oom- 
panies desire to go in for steel manufacture, they would like to have some 
assurance as to tbs future policy of the Government; and firms are not 
likely to go into this business as they will not be able to raise capital at 
the present moment, and people will not invest in this new industry because 
they are not sure that sufficient profit will be made? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes, as things .stand at present; but mind you, as far 
as we are concerned, we have not gone into the question of making steel 
for the last three years. If we do, our firm may get the money, but it 
■does not apply generally, I am only speaking of the new firms concerned. 

Mr. Kale. —^Is it not a general proposition that unless investors are 
assured of a certain return, they will not be able to put their money into 
the steel business? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They wull not, unless they are assured of a return on 
the capital invested. 

Mr. Kale. —If they are assured that the policy of protection once adopted 
will continue, then there will be no difficulty? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That depends on whether or not the firm putting up 
the proposition can with reasonable correctness say that their profit will 
be so and so. 

Mr. Kale. —Why do you doubt that the policy of protection will he con¬ 
tinued? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I would have no doubt at all if it were for revenue 
purposes. But if it is for the purpose of protecting only this one industry, 
then it is for Government to settle the limit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no question of one industry. . That we are en- 
rjuiring into one industry does not necessarily mean that, if the policy of 
protection is accepted, it will be given to only one industry. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that when a duty is for revenue purposes it is 
permanent whereas a protective duty is not likely to be permanent ? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^That is my personal opinion. 

* Not sent. 
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Mr. Kale.~Don’t you know of instances of even revenue duties having 
been abolished or materially reduced? Import duties on cotton cloth in India 
were at one time abolished and then they were once more put on at 5 per 
cent.; then they were reduced to 34 per cent, and again raised to 7 per 
cent, and recently to 11 per cent. They may again be reduced to 7^ per cent, 
for aught we know. Even revenue duties are altered like that according 
to circumstances, and there is no definite element of permanency even in those 
duties, whereas if they are protective duties they are likely to be altered only 
in view of changed circumstances? 

Mr. FitaPatrick. —That is possible, but you have only given me an instance 
in India. 

Mr. Kale. —Even in the matter of revenue imposts, when the politick 
policy of Government changed there might be a radical alteration? 

President. —In the United States of America where the revenue element 
was very much present in their duties there have been constant changes in 
the tariff according to the party that came into power and according to the- 
state of the national finance. 

Mr. FitsPatrick. —Yes, and also vested inter^t. 

Mr. Kale. —It is the protective element that on the whole proved a steady 
factor during and after the civil war? 

Mr. FitxPatrick. —That is right. My point is that the form of indirect 
taxation is an extravagant form of taxation. 

Mr. Kale. —I hope you realize that in the enquiry that we are making 
we have to enquire into the protection of not a particular firm but of the 
steel industry generally, so that when the protective tariff is levied, if it is 
levied at all, and the existing steel industry is protected, naturally it will 
follow that until the time that India is able to produce all the steel that 
she wants, protection of steel will continue and other firms which are 
coming into the business will he benefited by the protection and there will 
be room for two, three or even four companies in this country? 

Mr, FitePairick. —I do not know the exact figure, I am speaking from 
memory, but I think the consumption of steel in India at present is about 
IJ million ton*. 

Mr. Kale,- —That is the import? 

Mr. FitsPatrick -—Let us say million. 

Mr. Kale. —Tatas will be producing 450,000 tons and the consumption of 
India will go on increasing. It is bound to increase as it has increased in 
the past and elsewhere and in the course of the next 10 years there will 
bo room for three, four or even more works. There is no reason why India 
should not be a large steel producing coimtry and why there should not be 
room for a number of large steel works in this country. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^When you are talking of India as a steel producing 
country, you mean for exports? 

Mr. Kale .—First for our own consumption and later on for export. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Two or three firms could supply the Indian demand 
and in order to' do that do they compete one with the other. 

Mr. Kale. —That will always happen. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —My point is that since the -war the amount of steel pro- 
ducing plant all over the world has increased and the consumption has gone 
down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has; consumption is still below production. 

Mr. Kale, —We hope that things will improve in the near future and then 
there will be abundant scope for -the steel industry. It is not the case of this- 
or that firm that is being considered. It is felt that in the next 20 years 
there will be room for half a dozen steel works in the country. If the policy 
of protection is once started, it cannot stop; and if one firm receives pro¬ 
tection to-day, others will receive similar protection so that India’s ability 
to produce will increase? 
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Mr. PitzPatrick. —^Yea, 

Mt. Kale. —^You point out that an import duty is likely to handicap a- 
number of industries in India. But if Government were to raise all the 
money it wanted for assisting the steel industry in othsr ways and then 
found that other sources of revenue were impossible, would you consent to 
an increase in the income tax, for instance? 

Mr. FHzPatrick. —I naturally object to that, 

Mr. Zale.~The Government of India have already tapped all its sources 
and it may endeavour to increase the income tax. Would it be advantage¬ 
ous to industries? 

Mr. PitzPatrick.—In that case the industries, by being bigger, will give 
Government more revenue, so that one balances the other. In the case of 
gnialler firm it will be so small that it will not be felt by the people as 
protective duty would. 

Mr. Kale. —It may come to something like 2 ororee of rupees. 

Mr. FitzPatriek.—li is possible to grow grapes on the top of mountains 
but why do it? 

Mr. Kale. —As regards the last point which we had been discussing, you. 
say that a larger quantity of pig iron may be produced by the Tata Co., 
for instance, and that will be a disadvantage to you? 

Mr. FiizPatriok. —A great disadvantage to us. 

Mr. Kale. —Does it not strike you that if the steel companies go in for a 
bigger production of pig iron, some of their steel machinery will remain idle, 
so that what they were going to gain on the one hand they will lose on the 
other? 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —My argument was that if there was a profitable market 
there was no reason why they should not have another blast furnace, apart 
from that they have for the manufacture of steel, for making pig iron? 

Mr. Kale. —Will it help them if instead of producing steel they went 
in for pig iron? 

Mr, PitzPatrick. —No, because what they make on the steel they can afford 
to lose on the pig iron. 

Mr. Kale. —^In that case the advantage is not likely to be considerable? 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —But it is a disadvantage to us however small. 

Mr. Kale. —They will not utilize Aheir steel machinery to the fullest extent- 
and then start additional manufacture of iron; that is what you mean? 

Mr, PitzPatrick. —That is the temptation. 

Mr. Kale. —You have got the same advantage. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —They have the advantage of the 23 per cent.'duty ovK 
us throughout. 

Mr. Kale. —What Government proposes as additional duty will just allow 
them to have a very small margin of profit. Government is not going te 
impose a duty that will give them 50 per cent, profit. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —As far as I see, Mr. Peterson was asking for 15 pel 
cent, return. People will not invest in this country unless there is a fail 
margin of profit. 

Mr. Kale. —I hope there will be a Tariff Board 5 years hence and Govern¬ 
ment will ask them to go into the question of profits, so that there will bo 
no difficulty like that you are anticipating. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. —If it is a good Source of revenue to the Government 
and the steel companies are satisfied with the profits they are making, these 
two interests will keep up protection and there will be nobody asking for it 
being taken off. 

Mr. Kale. —^But new firms will come into thejiusiness and then there wiH 
be competition and profits will be reduced? 
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Mr. FitzPatrick, —It is a paradox. You are creating a thing so that it 
pulls down what you created before. You are tempting people to go into 
this buainess by assuring them of a safe return on their capital for say 
15 years, but the moment they are in you pull the ladder from under their 
feet. You must remember that people who invest money do so primarily 
for their own benefit and not for the benefit of the country, whatever theii 
nationality may be. 

President. —You are overlooting this fact that, as soon as competition sets 
in, people will get their prices compared before they buy, and that is a very 
strong incentive to reduce the cost of production. 

Mr. FiUPatrick. —The question is can we reduce the cost of production? 
I see that in one of the notes the Tata Co. say that they hope to reduce 
the coat of production in various ways, but so far the tendency has been the 
other way and if the railway freights are going to rise more, however small, 
it is not going to bring do'^vn your coat of production. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you see the possibility that if three or four firms go on 
making steel and then arrive at an agreement that the firms will devote 
themselves to the manufacture of only particular kinds of steel and in that 
way India will have the same advantage as other countries have? 

Mr. FitzPairick. —That is, the whole of it is to be a big individual organi¬ 
zation each firm making particular sections? It is good for them both frorn 
the production point of view and the profit point of view. 

Afr. Kale. —You cannot have an organization like that unless you have the 
industry. 

Mr. FitzPairick.- —But apart from protection there are other difficulties 
as regards starting a similar corporation as exists in America, or in England. 
Labour, for one, is extremely difficult in India. The Indian labourer is really 
not an industrial w'orker. Our labourers practically in the whole-'of our wofiks 
turns over once every 12 months. 

Mr. Kale. —The difficulties are not such that they cannot be overcome 
absolutely. That is the feeling in the country. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^The difficulties can be overoome. I am not saying that 
it is impossible to overcome them. I am only looking to the, immediate 
future. 

Mr. Kale. —Big things grow only from small things? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You were not connected with the Bengal Iron Co. at the 
time when it was making steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^No. 

Mr. Mather. —Were you ever directly connected with any other company 
that was manufacturing steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Have the Bengal Iron Co. studied the question specially 
with a view to starting a new steel works since you joined it? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. But just when I joined it, there was a proposal 
to start a Steel works and a rupee company out here. Amongst other things, 
a site was chosen but the tightness of the money market has shelved it for 
the present. 

Mr. Mather. —Yoq have not specially studied that question? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^No. 

Mr. Mather. —You have not personally studied the cost of a steel making 
plant and the cost of its ojieration at any time? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —If you were not with the company at that time, probably 
you might be at a disadvantage in answering my question, but I thought that 
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you might bo able to throw some light on this. Do you know why in 1902 
your Company went in for such a small plant with an output of 20)000 tons 
without, so far as any information is available at present, having made any 
arrangements by which this 20,000 tons should be confined to a compara¬ 
tively few articles, so that they could be produced economically? 

Mt, U'itzPaitith ,—It may have been a mistake to have started with such a 
small plant. 

Mr. Mrdher .—I think that it was very much less than an economic unit 
at that output. 

Mr. FiUPatrick.~Y^, but it was more in the nature of an experiment 
tlian anything else. 

Mr. Mather .—Do you happen to know whether the company at that time 
endeavoured to get Government or some large consumers to promise soma 
definite contracts in advance? 

Mr. FiUPairick .—The present chairman of ,our company came out to 
India before taking up the chairmanship of this company and he saw the 
steel works and realised what was going to happen. He then went to the 
Eailway Board. 

Mr. Mather .—That was after the works had been built up? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. He said to the Eailway Board “ I should like 
some support. Could you give us some idea whether we could get larger 
orders for certain sections which we are producing.” The reply of one of 
the Members of the Kailway Board was “ we cannot help you in any way 
but our advice to you is that you should advertise your steel along the 
railways of India in the same way as you advertise tea.” That is the kind 
of help we got from the Kailway Board. 

Mr. Matker.—-Have you any record a.s to the size of the plant? I take it 
that you were making steel in open hearth furnaces? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—They are all in there (in the books handed to the 
Board for their perusal). 

Mr. Mather.—Does that contain any information about the plant? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—1 am afraid not, but you can get an idea of the process. 

Mr Mather.—We may take it that any general opinions that you have 
expressed about the possibility of making steel commercially satisfactorily 
in India could not reasonably be based on the experience of your company 
in 1902? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather .—The original policy was not a good one and it was not 
started in the way in which it would be started now? 


Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather.—The fact that that experiment failed in 1902 is not really 
of much value in considering the possibilities of the steel industry^ m India'. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—1 have said that it is not very much a guide to our 
present day conditions. 

Mr. Mather.—You tell us that it is doubtful whether it is possible to 
create in India a steel industry in any way comparable to the same industry 
of other countries; then you refer to other difficulties such as limited coke, 
distance and transport—practically all of which apply almost entirely to the 
oroduotion of pig iron. The evidence before the Board is, 1 tmnk, fairly 
conclusive that the production of pig iron can, if there is a sufficient market 
for it, be carried on on a very large scale in India. 


Mr. FitzPatrick. —^Yes. 

Mr Mather.—With satisfactory commercial results if the market is there, 
BO that I don't feel disposed to accept the drawbacks that you mention as 
applied to the steel industry. 
yoL. III. 



A/i'. FiinPainck.—l take it that if a new steel company is coming in, 
it will first of all produce pig iron? 

Mr. Mather. —Necessarily. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick.—The result must be with these three companies which 
ai'e in existence and a possible fourth, it will be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Mather. —^Even to produce pig iron? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yes. In the steel industry the first process is pig iron: 
that is what I have in mind. These difficulties will now apply to any firm 
that will simply come in for the purpose of making pig iron. 

Mr. Mather. —^The evidence Beams to show that India will be capable 
of producing, say, nearly 2 million tons of pig iron probably more cheaply 
than it can produced in any other important steel producing country. 

Mr. PitzPatriok .—2 million tons a yearl 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. Taking the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Bird and Co s 
scheme, the Indian Iron and Steel Co. and your own, it comes somewhere 
near that. I think we may take it that there are great facilities for pro¬ 
ducing in India nearly 2 million tons of pig iron and it is very muon open 
to argument whether these particular difficulties would seriously restrict the 
bigger production. They might. But limiting ourselves for the moment to 
that, the 2 million tons of pig iron can be produced economically, but it 
cannot be sold in India as pig iron. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —If the Indian demand for steel could take up a very large 
proportion of that pig iron, it would be converted into steel. 

Mr, FitzPatriak, —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In India wo can get to the pig iron stage and produce 
satisfactory commercial results. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes, the existing firms can. 

Mr. Mather. —What I would like to know is this: what particular diffi¬ 
culties do you think stand in the way of converting that pig iron which is 
made more cheaply in India than in any other country, into steel, which is the 
form in which India wants the material? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It is a question of neoeesary capital. In the meantime 
wo have got a very profitable business of converting the pig iron into castings. 
If we find on study that it will pay us to convert the pig iron into steel, 
we naturally would do it. 

Mr. Mather. —You don't see any insuperable difficulties in the way of 
producing from this possible 2 million tons of pig iron a production of .steel 
which is large compared with the Indian demand? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. —It is only a question of what return on the capital 
the production of steel will give us. If we realise that it is going to pay 
us a fair return, we will do so. 

Mr. Mather. —The present difficulties in steel production may be of more 
or less a temporary nature connected with the starting of an industry which 
has not been attempted on a large scale in this country before.. 

Mr., FitzPatrick. —^You don’t call the lack of coking coal a temporary 
difficulty. It is a permanent one. 

Mr. Mather. —Coking coal, the difficulty of finding sites with sufficient 
water, the distance of ore deposits and limestone—these are ell absorbed 
in the production of pig iron. If you are going to increase your output 
of pig iron, that means, you have surmounted the great bulk of these diffi-, 
culties. I now come to the second stage—that is, the stage of converting 
the pig iron into steel. 

Mr, FHaPatrick. —-As I said, we have not gone into the question of con¬ 
verting pig iron into steeh Therefore I caanot give you any opinion except- 
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ing that our Home Board is against putting down a steel plant at the 
present moment. 

Mr, Mather. —You find a better use for your iron? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—^The experience of your Company from 1902 to 1905 does 
not suggest any unavoidable difiSoulty in the conversion of pig iron into 
Steel? 

Mr. FitzPatridk. —^No. 

Mr. Mather. —So that you don’t see any permanent difficulty? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Everything has proved that it is possible to manufac¬ 
ture steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Apart from these particular results, the impression left with 
your Company is not that there are great difficulties in the way which 
cannot be overcome? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is right. 

Prcmdenl. —Supposing the Tata Iron and Steel Co. was unable to go on 
and passed into the hands of the Beceiver on behalf of the debenture holders, 
is it not probable that the manufacture of etoel would be discontinued and 
the manufacture of pig iron continued on behalf of the debenture holders? 

Mr, FitzPatrick. —That would hardly taka place, if it goes into liquidation. 

President. —The debenture holders have got the mortgage, and- it would 
bo for them to say what was to be done. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There are certain financial houses of reputation who 
would come to their rescue. If it was a case of reconstruction on sound 
lines, the Tata Iron and Steel Co. would Still continue to make steel. We 
have no fear as far as that is concerned. 

President. —The Kirtyanand Iron and Steel people have asked that the 
duty on pig iron should be entirely removed. They make steel castings from 
imported pig iron. We asked the representatives of both the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. and the Indian Iron and Steel Co. and they Said that it was a 
matter of indifference to them whether the duty now imposed on pig iron 
remained or was taken off. I do not know whether you would be prepared 
to express any opinion on behalf of the Bengal Iron Co. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The consumption in India of pig iron is so small that 
most of it has got to be sold at a low figure in foreign markets. As far as 
we are concerned, it would make very little difference one way or the other. 
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No. 78. 


Calcutta Port Trust. 

Written. 

Slatement I.—Original Tepresentation of the Chairman, Pori Commissioners, 
Calcutta, to Tariff Board, dated 13th November 1S33. 

In reply to your letter No. 3ft8, dated the 9th October 1923, forwarding copies 
of two letters addressed, to the principal Bailway Companies in India and 
asking for the views of the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta on all 
or any of the points raised therein, I beg to inform you that this que.stion 
was considered by the Commissioners in Meeting on the 12th instant and 
I now reply in accordance with their vieivs. 

2. The issues placed before the Port Commi.ssioners are understood to be 
as follows 

(a) the advisability of imposing an enhanced import duty of 33J per 

cent, on steel other than fabricated structural steel, or as an 
alternative, on all structural steel, including that which is 
fabricated, and 

(b) the proposed grant of bounties in favour of Companies manufactur¬ 

ing wagons in India, which would increase the price paid for 
such wagons to certain figures which they state would enable 
them to compete with imported wagons. 

3. As regards the first issue, the position of the Port Commissioners is 
necessarily different in some important respects from that of Indian Bailways. 
Having regard to the.extent of their operations, the Port Commissioners utilise 
steel for an unusually largo number of purposes and in ways which demand 
varying degrees of fabrication, ranging from the simpler kinds of work, such 
as for the hulls of vessels or in the larger types of buildings, up to its use in 
many forms of machinery, such as locomotive and marine engines, hydraulic 
and' electric of different kinds, etc. Thus the issue is in the case of the 
Calcutta Port Trust complicated by the unusual variety of the plant which it. 
necessarily employs, while the difficulty in giving reliable figures which results 
therefrom is accentuated by the marked variation, which occurs from year 
vj year in the monies expended under the different heads. While therefore 
an effort has been made to furnish the Tariff Board with certain figures it is 
necessary to ask that these be regarded as approximations only and as subject 
to an unusual degree of variation from time to time. 

4. Here it may be pointed out that the alternative course mentioned above, 
vin., the exclusion from, or inclusion within, the range of the proposed pro¬ 
tective duties of fabricated structural steel is from our point of view, one of 
very great importance. While it will always be the case that certain quan¬ 
tities of ordinary 'standard steel sections will be required for maintenance 
and repair work, it should be noted that the steel utilised on many of our 
more important additions, such as vessels, machinery, etc., is assembled and 
erected in the United Kingdom, to be passed by Inspectors before shipment 
to India and thus comes to this country after fabrication. Such steel would 
therefore escape the payment of the higher duty, provided all steel of this 
kind is excluded. If on the other hand, the decision were in favour of in¬ 
cluding fabricated structural steel, the effect would be that all plant imported 
into India, a great part of which certainly cannot now be produced in this 
country, would be enhanced in cost by 33i per cent. " ad valorem," repre¬ 
senting on expensive items such as electrical machinery a gratuitously burden- 
pome impest, the effect of which would be extremely Serious, 

5. Turning now to tlie anticipated effect of such duties on the finance of the 
Tort Trust, it is estimated that excluding fabricated steel, the annual increase 
in ordinary Beveime expenditure (i.e., in monies expended 'on the mainteii- 
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anoe of the Commissioners’ railway system, vessels and plant) would range 
from Bs. 60,000 to Es. 1 lakh, while if fabricated steel were included, this 
effect would be increased to possibly double the figures, 

6. But it is necessary also to consider the, possible effect of such pro¬ 
posals on the Trust’s capital expenditure. Here it seems impossible to give 
any useful figures without st detailed examination of the whole position, 
which would necessarily take more time than is available, and would in 
any case only apply to the pr^ent and immediate future. It is possible, 
however, to give certain figures which illustrate the serious effect of the pro¬ 
posals under discussion. The Commissioners are now completing the last of 
five Biverside Berths at Garden Beach, which comprise one coaling berth 
and four general import or export berths with sheds. In the construction of 
these it has been necessary to make extended use of steel in the shape of 
steel piles and trough plating and the total quantity employed on the whole 
scheme is approximately 31,700 tons. The actual cost per ton has varied 
considerably, owing to fluctuations in the f.o.b. price and in exchange during 
the period of construction, but assuming n basic price of Bs. 10 per cwt. or 
Rs. 200 per ton, it can be seen that the enhanced cost of imposing a duty 
of 33i per cent., even when compared with the efieot of the present high 
duty, would amount to nearly Es. 16 lakhs in respect of these works only. 
In the case of the first section of the King George's Dock now under 
construction where the total expenditure, exclusive of interest, is estimated at 
Es. 6-6 orores, the proportion of steel is considerably lower but it has been 
roughly estimated that the cost of all steel work included in all the items 
covered by the present sanctioned estimates is not far short of Bs. 1 brore, 
so that the enhanced cost which would follow from the proposals now under 
discussion would in this case amount to about Es. 20 lakhs. All such en¬ 
hancements, together with the increased cost of all other additional plant of 
any kind whatever, such as new vessels or machineryj either additional or in 
replacement, (on which every year considerable expenditure is incurred), would, 
be increased by the same percentage and the enhanced capital expenditure 
thus involved would mean correspondingly higher burdens on Bevenue, by 
reason of the interest and sinking funds payments due on the additional 
capital monies expended. 

7. In the next place it is necessary to obseiw-e that a public body such as 
the Calcutta Port Trust, having to balance its annual budget as closely as 
possible and to limit its powers of taxation to the lowest figures compatible 
with paying its way after giving due regard to future contingencies, any such 
substantial enhancements must,necessarily be reflected, and that almost at 
once, in the rates and charges which it levies from the trade and commerce 
of the Port, Thus, it may be accepted as an indisputable fact that the pro¬ 
posals now under discussion would immediately affect the whole of the 
remaining trade of the port by involving some enhancement of the existing 
scale of taxation. 

8. There is another, but most important, aspect of the matter from the 
point of view of maritime commerce. It is of great advantage for all vessels 
visiting the Port that they should obtain cargoes in both directions, and it is 
desirable that, so far as possible, these cargoes should bo approximately 
equal in the space which they occupy on board ships. Clearly, in so far as 
this condition can be met it become easier for shipowners to maintain 
constant and regular services and to reduce freights with resultant benefit 
to traders. Even under existing conditions the hpaoe required for the general 
export trade from Calcutta tends largely to exceed that required for her im¬ 
ports, and further the imports of iron and steel, which at present form a regular 
feature of the import trade, are probably one of the most bulky items? in that 
trade. It follows therefore that any marked decrease of such items would 
tend to emphasise the existing disorepanoy and to enlarge the difference in 
bulk between the import's and exports of th6_ Port. The economic result 
would necessarily be towards an increase of the freight charged on exports, 
and would thereby render the position of India in certain critical markets one 
of greater difficulty than it is at present. 
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9. Having regard to the facta and arguments which have been adduced 
above, the Port Commissioners have no hesitation in saying that they consider 
the proposal to increase 33i per cent, the present import duties on steel to be 
one which they must strenously oppose and if such a proposal were extended to 
fabricated steel, their objections would be intensified. They would emphasize 
the protective effect of the present scale of duties, when combined with the 
cost of freight and insurance, and they consider that in view of this assis¬ 
tance to the Indian iron and steel industry and of the natural advantages 
which this country possesses in respect of coal and iron-ore, it is difficult to 
justify any protective measures which must necessarily bring about increases 
in the cost of so many important items of daily use. As regards the pro¬ 
posed bounty on the building of wagons, they are interested only to a com¬ 
paratively small extent, but here agmn they are unable to feel satisfied that 
the benefits resulting to this country from such a proposal would counter, 
balance the increased cost which it would necessarily involve in the working 
expenditure of Indian Bail ways. 

10. In the discussion which the Commissioners have had on this subject, it 
has been suggested that they should also indicate their opinion in regard to 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of import duties and bounties 
as applied to the main issue of steel manufacture in India and as the Company 
which has asked for the enhanced import duty to be applied to those items 
of steel manufacture which they now produce, or expect to produce, would 
presumably accept a system of bounties as equivalent in effect to a system of 
import duties, it seems clear that this issue is one which your Board will 
consider. The salient point of difference betw(?en the two alternatives is 
obviously that whereas an enhanced Customs duty will fall on the consumer 
(subject, of course, to the possibility of its resting temporarily on the 
shoulders of merchants or middlemen)—a system of bounties will, theoreti¬ 
cally at least, rest on the shoulders of the whole community, since such 
bounties would be paid from the general revenues of the State. Thus it 
appears to be a question of a heavier burden affecting a smaller number of 
people as against a lighter burden affecting the whole. While the Com¬ 
missioners desire to make it clear that they regard bounties as also open 
to objection in principle, they recognize that such a system would avoid some 
of the very serious difficTilties which confront the proposed import duties, 
particularly the consequential effect which the latter would have on industries 
of the ‘‘ fabricating ” kind, making use to some extent at least of imported 
material; it would also meet in a satisfactory manner those cases in which 
this demand could only be met partly from .within and partly from without 
India; lastly it is perhaps possible for a more exact estimate to be, framed 
of the actual cost of artificial assistance which is in the form of bounties. 
At the same time, it would seem that the effect of bounties can only_ bo 
properly foreseen when it is kuowm. from what sources of general taxation 
they would be met and the decision on this point would be made, not so 
much in accordance with the comparative importance of the present sources 
of revenue, as by consideration of the question which of these sources were 
the most elastic and best capable of being exploited to yield the additional 
sums required. And in this connection it must he remembered that the 
receipts from Customs duty already form one of the largest, if not the 
largest, items in the Imperial Budget. While as regards income tax, if resort 
were made to this head of revenue, it would mean that the bounties were 
in effect almost entirely met by one section of the Community. 

11. Lastly, it should he mentioned that bounties on production on an ex¬ 
tended basis and apart from their use in the direction of steamer and railway 
freight do not appear to have been utilised in other countries and are largely 
an untried and unknown economic expedient. 

12. In these circumstances, the Commissioners do not feel able to give any 
definite opinion on this is.sue at the preoent stage of the enquiry, though thev 
consider it is a que.stion which might ultimately require very careful 
examination. 
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statement II. — Letter, dated the 12th December 1923, from the Chairman 
of the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta, forwarding additional 
statements. 

I send herewith a statement containing the additional information which 
I understood you to desire regarding the operations of the Calcutta Port 
Trust. If there is anything further which the Board would like to have 
before them, will you please let me know. 

Statement (1), showing the rates at which the Port Trust has raised money 
during the present and last two preceding years. 


__ 

Face value of loan. 

Issue 

price. 

Rate of 
Interest 
paid to 
holdei’S of 
Debentures. 

Actual interest paid by 
Port Trust. 

1921 

£1,000,000 10/30 years* 

100 

Per cent. 

7 

7-37 per cent, if redeemed 

1922 

£1,260,000 30 years 

100 

6 

only at end of 30 years. 

6'86 per cent, if redeemed at 
end of 10 years, and 
replaced by 6 per cent, 
loan. 

i 

6 43 per cent. 

1923 

£1,000,000 30/60 years** 

97 

6 

641 per cent, if redeemed 




only at end of full period 
of 60 years. 


* This loan has a currency of 30 years but the Commissioners have the option of 
repaying at end of 10 years. 

, ** This loan has a currency of 60 years, but the Commissioners have the option of 
repaying at the end of 30 years. 

Statement (2), showing the effect on the Revenue expenditure of the Port 
Trust if the existing duty of 10 per cent, on iron and steel other than 
machinery, were enhanced to 33i per cent. 

I understand (with reference to the estimate given by me that in respect 
of maintenance expenditure, the increase of the present import duty from 
10 to 33J per cent, on unfabricated steel would mean an increase in the 
Revenue Expenditure of the Calcutta Port Trust of a sum between Rs. 60,000 
and Rs. 1 lakh per annum, and that if this enhancement were extended to 
fabricated steel also, the increased expenditure might be approximately 
doubled) the Tariff Board would like to have as close an estimate as possible 
of the result on the Port Trust Revenue expenditure of imposing an enhanced 
import duty of 33i per cent, on all steel other than that which would be 
classed as machinery, taking as a criterion the present schedule of the Customs 
Department for the existing import duties. 

On this be sis, I have examined our figures for recent years and arrive at 
the conclusion that I should place the result of such an enhancement at about 
Rs. 74,000 if the all-round price of the steel used for maintenance purposes 
other than machinery, is taken at an average of Rs. 240 per ton, this figure 
including all existing charges. If this figure is regarded as unduly high and 
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the average cost is taken at Ks. 200 only, the amount would be profiortion- 
ately reduced. 

Statement (3), comparison of charges on all imports and on iron and steel 
imports in 1913-14, the last complete pre-war year, and in the present 
year 1923-24. 



1913-14 . 
1922-23 . 


Iron (bar, rod, etc.) 
Iron (girders) 

Iron (galvanized) . 
Machinery under—■ 
2 tons . . 



CnAHaBS ON IMPORTS. 


Tonnage 
of Imports 
handled. 

Total revenue from 
Landing charges and 
River Due (also 
Differential Toll for 
1922-23). 

Average charge per 
ton. 


Bs. 

Rs. A. F. 

1,800,673 

18,22,667 

1 0 0 

984,153 

21,27,001 

2 2 6 





Percentage 
of Increase. 


Rs. A. p. 
10 0 

13 0 
16 0 

14 0 

2 2 0 

4 0 0 

7 12 0 


Per cent. 
150 


Rs. A. P. 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 


2 8 0 T 
(up to 35 cwts.) 

6 0 0 

(over 35 cwts. Average 
to 30 tons) 76 


11 4 0 
(over 30 tons 
but not excee¬ 
ding 100 tons). 


1 76 

}- per cent. 
I Approx. 
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Statement (4), prices paid by the Port Cominissioncrs for coal during the 
years 1922, 1923 and to bo paid in 1924. 

Es. A. p. 

(922 Average price including all freight, etc., charges . . 15 12 2 

1923 Average price, excluding freight, etc. . . . . 10 0 5 

1924 Average price, excluding freight, ete. . . . . 8 1 11 

Statement (5), prices now being paid for imported standard sections, for 
sheet piling and for imported rails. 



Per 

ton. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

All in 1922 or 1923— 




Imported Rails (1st class) .... 

. 135 

0 

0 

Tata's 2nd class Rails ..... 

. 124 

0 

0 

Angles, imported, by Port Trust 

178 

5 

2 

Steel plates and sheets, imported by Port Trust , 

3S1 

5 

7 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, imported by Port Trust 

419 

7 

0 

Angles, flats, etc., bought locally . . 

. . 173 

S 

6 

Steel plates and sheets bought locally 

178 

3 

6 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., bought locally 

. . 4bo 

(J 

3 

Sheet piling imported by Port I'rust . 

. 23r. 

15 

11 


Statement III. — TMter, dated 2nd JaMutry l'J2i, irom the Chairman of the 
Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta stthmiUino further statements. 

With reference to your letter No. 761, dated the 26th December, 1923, I 
beg to reply as follows : — 

(1) It is hardly possible at present to state with any useful amount of 

accuracy how much of the Rs. 6 crores given as the approximate 
capital expenditure of the Calcutta Port Trust during the next 
four years would come under the head of steel other than fabri¬ 
cated steel or machinery, but if the figure of Rs. 1 orore men¬ 
tioned as the possible total expenditure during the four years on 
iron and steol of all kinds be accepted as a rough approximation, 
then it would seem probable that the amount which would be 
spent on iron and steel, other than fabricated steel and 
machinery, might be about .Rs. 38 to 40 lakhs. 

(2) I give the following most favourable tender rates for rails during 

the last four financial years; — 


1920- 21. 

Barrow Hsematite Steel Co. 
Tata’s 2nd class 90 lb. rails , 

1921- 22. 

Bolckow Vaughan 
Tata’s 75 lb. rails 

1922- 23. 

United Steel Companies, Ltd. 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd. 

1923- 24. 

Bolckow Vaughan . ' . 

Tata’s 2nd class . . , . 

yoL. III. 


£22-0-0 per ton f.o.b. 
Rs. 184-0-0 per ton. 


£11-10-0 per ton f.o.b. 
Rs. 171-0-0 per ton. 


£7-16-0 per ton f.o.b. 
£8-10-0 per ton f.o.b. 


£8-12-6 per ton f.o.b. 
Rs. 124 per ten. 


B 






Oral eviaence of Mr. S. C. STUART WILLIAMS, 
representing the Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday 
the 6th December 1923. 


Pre.iide.nt. —We are much obliged to you for patting the case on behalf of the 
Port Commissioners so clearly. I take it that the general position might be 
summed up in this way : that the Poi't Commissioner.s believe that if effect were 
given to the pi-opo.sal for increa.sing the dnty to 33^- per cent., it would mean a 
heavy increase both in the capital and revenue expenditure of the Trust and 
that, since the Trust are not like .1 Railway company, which might conceivably 
bear part of the burden itself by reducing its profits, and since they make no 
profits, inevitably any burden that falls on them must be passed on to the trbde 
of the port. That, I under.stand, is the position of the Port Commissioners. 

Mr. Stuart-William,. 1 .—I think that that correctly represents our general 
attitude.. I might add one point, viz., that we are at the moment, as everybody 
knows, in the midst of a very big scheme of development which in the ordinary 
course cannot bring in a proportionate amount of additional revenue and which 
certainly cannot bring in any additional revenue while it is in course of execu-. 
tion. I do not press the latter point, because we debit interest during the pro¬ 
cess of construction to capital. What I want to emphasise is that for the first 
few years we cannot hope, save by extraordinary good fortune, to get sufficient 
additional revenue to meet the whole charges of the-se extensions. 

President.—Thut is to say, to a large extent you plan for the future? 

Mr. Sluart-Willlams. —Tes. 

President. —It is not the immediate requirements of the Port, but the require¬ 
ments of the Port as yon believe they will be say 10 or 15 years hence? 

Mr, Stuart-Williams.—There is more than that in it. A very large propor¬ 
tion of the expenditure on the first .section of the King George’s Dock will be 
on the entrances and these entrances will be enough for, say, 40 berths, but we are 
only making four berths in the first instance. Therefore, proportionately speak 
ing, we have to shoulder a much heavier burden now than at any other time in 
connection with this scheme. For that rea.son we have to conserve our financial 
resouroe.s in every way. Even then we cannot help putting additional burdens 
on present day trade and therefore it is very important for ns not to have tc 
take up any avoidable burden. 

President. —Tn order that we may understand the position a little better, 
can you tell us what the revenue expenditure of the Port Commissioners is 
to-day ? 

Mr. Stuart-Willlams. —T can give you figures for the last complete year. The 
revenue expenditure for 1922-23 amounted to a total of Rs. 261 lakhs. 

President. —Does that include sinking fund charges and interest on loans? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Of that sum, 77.5 lakhs represent interest and siiikin-; 
fund charges. I should add that out of that total expenditure, there is a sj, ocia': 
appropriation of Rs. 12 lakhs to_ Revenue Reserve Fund; that is an allocator 
which we always hope to make in some degree. It could not have been made 
in 1922-23 but for the windfall we had in the improvement of the value of our 
securities. We put most of it into the Revenue Reserve Fund with a view to 
meeting future demands. 

President.—It is, so to speak, in a good year you put aside money to be spent 
in a bad year. Is that what it comes to? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —We manage to avoid drawing on the Revenue Rese’-ve 
Fund in most years. We try to avoid this, because vie have this big de/elopni-n* 
scheme in the immediate foregromid. If we had no such big scheme I thini 
that we could use it more as a balancing fund. ’ 

( 244 ) 
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President, —It is a sort of additional cash balance? 

Mr. Stuart-Willianis. —It is more than that. We have always a large amount 
of money in suspense account, especially when we are carrying out a big develop¬ 
ment work. That suspense account we don’t carry in our ordinary revenue balances. 
We do not carry forward Es. 12 or 15 lakhs, which is the amount required, but 
we do carry that suspense largely out of the revenue reserve fund. 

President. —It is almost in a sense working capital? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Partly that and partly a real reserve. We now have 
ju.st under half a orore. Most of that is invested and that is a real reserve. 

President. —Is it invested in other securities? 

Mr. Stuart-Williarns. —It is entirely invested in our own debentures. The 
advantage of that is when you have to pay off a large loan, then in proportion 
to the amount you hold yourself, it is a book transaction and you don’t have to 
put a large amount of your own paper on the inarket at one time. 

President. —When do you hope to complete the big scheme of development 
which is in progress now ? 

Mr. Siuart-Willimris. —The first section by 1927-28. May 1 amplify that a 
little? The first section is really the 5 berths in Garden Eeach. This is out¬ 
side the King George’s Dock scheme. The last of these berths will be finished 
at the end of the year, that is to say in about a month. The second part _ of 
our extensions comprises the entrances and the first four berths in the King 
George’s Dock scheme, and they will be c.'mpleted in 1927-28. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that the second scheme? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —That is really the second part of the development 
programme. 

President .—You will continue adding berths in the King George’s Dock to 
such extent as the trade of the port requires. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—^Yes. I think that we can say that we have made 
provision for the next 40 or 50 years. 

President.-~Wha,t are your capital demands for the next four or five years, 
say, up to the end of March 1928? What is the total amount you expect to spend 
on capital programmes during these years? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—It is difficult to answer with any absolute accuracy. D 
may come to PiS. li crores altogether per annum. 

President .—That is to say, it will come to Rs. 6 crores during the next four 
years ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .— Yee. That is a very rough figure. It depends on a 
number of things, to some extent on the growth of trade. It depends also on 
your luck, so to speak, with vessels and your luck with the river. You might 
conceivably have to buy a new dredger or some such thing. It is difficult to 
forecast. 

President .—At any rate it would be between Es. 5 and 7 crores ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams,—1 think so. 

President. —What is the rate at which you are able to borrow at present, and 
at what rate are you obliged to allot to the sinking fund? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—The rates at which we have borrowed in London for 
the last three years are 7 per cent., 6 per cent, and 5 per cent, respectively. Do 
you want the issue price or the net price ? 

President .—The net rate of mterest you had to pay. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—1 have not got it in my head. I can send it later.* 
The issue price I can give you from my memory. In 1921 we borrowed in 
London at 7 per cent, with the option of repayment after 10 years. That wa-s 
issued to the public at par and our price was somewhat lower, and that was a 
30 year loan. Then in 1922 we borrowed at 6 per cent, for 30 years’ term. The 
issue price was par. In 1923, *.e., this year, we borrowed for a 60 years term 
at 5 per cent, and the issue price was 97. These last were the best terms secured 
this year by any local body. 


* Vide Statement II (1), 
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PTesident. —It is difficult to say what the cost will be in the future. At any 
rate will you be able to borrow at a rate not higher than the rate at which you 
borrowed this year ? 

Mt. Siuart-Williami.- —^We can hope to borrow at a rate between 6 and 6 per 
cent, for interest alone. As you are probably aw'are, assuming a 4 per cent, basis of 
improvement, ana allowing for semi-annual payments, a sixty-year loan works 
out to '4 for the sinking fund and a thirty year loan 1-75 per cent. 

President. —Would not you treat this 60 year loan as a 10 year loan? 

Mr. Stuarf.-Williams.—Vile ought to, unless things are different from what 
they are at the moment. Your real effective rate would be between 5 and 6, plus 
the sinking fund charge, which will depend on whether the money is devoted 
to quasi-permanent works such as the King George’s Dock work or whether part 
of it is expended on rolling stock, machinery etc., where you are not justified 
in giving more than 30 years’ life. 

President. —-The addition of Bs. 6 crores to your capital during the next 
four years would mean an addition of Bs. 40 to 50 lakhs, would it, to your 
revenue expenditure on that account? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Yes, something like that. 

President. —Since 1014 I understand that there has been a considerable in¬ 
crease in the port dues in Calcutta? 

Mr. Stuart-William.s. —Not in the port dues. Are you using the word in a 
general sense ? 

President. —Y es. 

Mr, Stuart-Williams. —-Strictly speaking the “port due’’ is a statutory duty 
of four annas a ton and it is prescribed and limited by the schedule attached to 
u* Ports Act. Therefore there is no increase in that item, but in the 

charges as a whole there has been a distinct increase. 

_ President. —Could you give us the percentage of increase in vour chargee 
since 1914? ir n j a. 

Mr, Stuart-Williams. —I have not got it in iny head, but I will send you the 
exact figures. 

Mr. Oinwtda. —Under different heads would you give it? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —I would like to separate them, as regards goods and 
vessels for the reason that the Port Administration attaches a good deal of im¬ 
portance to making the port as cheap as possible for the vessel. 

President. That is to say, you might have a higher increase in the rates on 
goods, 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Quite so. 

President. In para. 4 of your written statement you say “While it will 
always be the case that certain quantities of ordinary .standard' steel sections will 
be required for maintenance and repair work, it should be noted that the steel 
utilised on many of our more important additions such as vessels, machinery, 
efcc., IS assembled and erected in. the United Kingdom to be passed by Inspectors 
before shipment to India and thus comes to this country after fabrication.” Am 
1 right in saying that the raw unfabricated steel is mainly required for revenue 
purposes and that for your capital works the steel that you require is mainlv 
fabricated ? ^ .7 

tl t^^ Stuart-Williams. —-No, I don’t think that the dividing line would follow 

President. I was not sure about it. You Said that ordinary standard steel 
sections would be required for maintenance and repair work and that was what 
suggested the idea to me at the moment. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —I don’t think that one can generalise in that way. 
You might be replacing the armature of an electric crane. It would be a main¬ 
tenance job, but it is a highly specialised type of import. 

President. —I don’t suggest that you don’t require fabricated steel for your 
revenue works. It is the other way round. Then you do not purchase much raw 
steel for capital works. 


Vide Statement II (3), 
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Mr. St'Uart-Williamji ,—You will be up against the fact when you are replac 
ing a plate in a vessel or in a buoy that is steel in a comparatively raw state. 

rre.nidmt .—Would the replacement come under capital? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —No. If you have got to replace, it would be a revenue 
matter : that would be the least fabricated type of steel. I thought your point 
was that the more fabricated type would be capital and the least fabricated 
would be revenue work. 

President .-—My sugg^tstion was that your requirements in respect of 
raw steel were mostly for revenue works and only to a lesser extent for capital 
works. This was based on your own statement “ certain quantities of ordinary 
standard steel sections will be required for maintenance and repairs.” 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—I think that there would be a tendency in that way- 
riot tnore than a tendency. 

President .—It is not a point of very great importance. All I wanted was to 
make sure what exactly you meant there. 

Then a little further down you say “If on the other hand the decision were 
in favour of including fabricated structural steel, the effect would be that aU 
plant imported into India, a great part of which certainly cannot now be pro¬ 
duced in this country vrould be enhanced in cost by 23^ per cent, ad valorem, 
representing on expensive items such as electrical machinery a gratuitously bur¬ 
densome impost.” What the Tariff Board try to keep in view all through is to 
ascertain what can be produced and what cannot be produced in India at present, 
and to exclude as far as possible those things that cannot be produced in India 
at present from the scope of any proposals that they are going to make. Take 
electrical machinery. I think that it has never been suggested to us by any 
one that electrical maetiinery is made in India at present, or that anybody wants 
to make it, and^ therefore that would not be included in the proposals of the 
Tariff Board. Similarly take tne case of vessels again. We had some evidence 
from local firms as to the e.xtent to which they would build barges and launches 
and so on. None of them claimed to be able to build vessels of any consider¬ 
able size. It is quite possible that a good many of the vessels you use would 
fall outside the scope of any proposals that could be made by the Board, but 
it is rather important to ascertain just exactly what you refer to when you say 
that a jjreat part of it cannot now be produced in this country because it is' 
very desirable that we should have all the information that you can give us about 
that. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—The items that occur to me would be such as the fire- 
float, which we recently purcha.sed from England with its pumps and engines of 
a very special kind, which only one or two firms in the United Kingdom can 
make. That is an extreme case perhaps. Then I would mention practically all 
parts of our electrical m.cchinery, transformers, the greater part of electrical 
cranes, electrical pumps, etc. These are not made here. Leaving aside electri¬ 
cal machinery, we use a great deal of hydraulic plant. I don’t think that that 
is made in. India. 

President .—Do not Messrs. Burn & Co. make them? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—Do they claim to make high pressure pipes? 

Mr. Mather .—I think that cast-iron hydraulic pipes are made in India. Steel 
pipes are not made here. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—Ordinary cast iron or steel pipes you can buy here, 
hut not the hydraulic which is subject to great pressure. I don’t think that it 
is made here, 

Mr. Mather. I don’t know whether this question affects us in any event. 
If it is cast iron hydraulic pipe, it can presumably be made in this country, but 
that is outside the scope of the Board’s consideration. If it is steel pipe again 
it does not come in because there is^ nobody making steel pipes in this country, 
so that in either event hydraulic pipes would remain outside the scope of the 
Board. 

Mr. Stiiart-W-imam.s.-~-l think that it is not made in India. There is one 
firm that claims to make engines, that i.s Messrs. John King and Co., but I 
Uimk that the engines of most small craft turned out in India are imported. 
.Then, when get on to special crafty such as suction dredgers of which we 
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have three, big bucket dredgers, etc., all these have been imported. Then we 
go on to locomotives. The Railway floard are asking railways to construct loco¬ 
motives in their workshops but they have never been constructed, so far as I 
know, by private firms or works. 

President. —^There is a company at Jamshedpur which proposes to make loco 
motives but has not yet made them. 

Mr. StMarf-H'TWiams.—Wagons are a doubtful case. Wagons are made in 
India but even then they are made from imported materials. That is my impres¬ 
sion. 

President. —At any rate wheels and axles must be imported. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Then, there is the question of electrical lamps and 
fans which we use to a very large extent. 

President. —-You have mentioned these things, but now take the case of 
vessels. How many vessels have the Port Commissioners under their control. 

Mr. Stuart-WilliaDis. —120 or 130 including some very small craft. 

1‘resident. —The smaller ones, can, I think, be made ’in this country 1 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Yes. Small row boats we make ourselves or buy here. 
In regard to launches all our recent purchases have been made here. W'e have 
also had four tugs built within the last year or two in India. We had two 
paddle ferry steamers built here within the last two or three yea.rs. I mean to 
say, wherever we see an opportunity for the local maker, we give him a fair 
chance of tendering on level terms. We invite tenders both here and at Home 
and work it out and see which is a better bargain. 

President.—Oi iliese 120 or 130 vessels which you have under your control, 
hqw many of them are of a type which cannot at present be constructed in this 
country ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .— Our three large suction dredgers could not be made 
in Inaia. We liave two despatch vessels and one large sea-going tug. There 
might be some question about those, the si^e of which is not of such importance 
that they cannot be made in India, but when the last large sea-going tug 
was built local figures were found to be much higher than Home figures. That 
was in the year 1920. 

President.—Is. that vessel of such a size that she came out under her own 
steam ? 

Mr. StuaTt-WilUams.—'iet,. Then big bucket dredgers have never been made 
in India to my knowledge. We have four of these and there is another almost 
on order. Our fire float I have already mentioned. That could not bo built 
Iiere. I think with these exceptions it would not be impossible for the others 
to be Iruilt out hern. Tugs, launches and small craft generally can be con¬ 
structed hero, and practically all have been constructed. 

President. —As regards the figures you give in paragraph 5 of your written 
statement, so far as raw .steel is concerned, the animal increase in ordinary revenue 
expenditure would ^’ango from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1 lakhs, while, if fabricated 
steel were included, this effect would be increased to possibly double the figures. 
In arriving at that figure of Rs. 2 lakhs for the fabricated steel, have you in¬ 
cluded vessels, machinery and so on? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—yiPnat do you mean? 

President.—1 take it that the expenditure incurred on vessels, machinery and 
so on would be for spare parts, replacements and renewals? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —^Tes. 

President. —In this connection, machinery is the most important thing. Do 
vour figures include the cost of spare parts of machinery? 

Mr. Stuart-Willi(im,s. —es. 

President. —If they came in under the machinery part of the schedule, they 
would almost certainly fall outside jtlie scope of the Board. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —I am not clear how far. 

President. _Unless somebody establishes a case that he is in a position or 

has reasonable chance of making such things. 



A/r. Stuaft-WillidMS. —I cioT\*t l .tow what ‘fabricated will include. 

President.—It is a difficult word. 

ytfr Stuart-Williams.—l warn the Board that my figures must be regarded as 
a rough approximation. A number of items would come under the head 
“fabricated/’ some permanent way items, locomotive boilers and so on. 

Mr. President. —Are locomotive boilers made in this country? 

Mr. Mathtr.—L do not think there is much prospect of steel for that being 
made here in the near future. 

President.—Vh'At may he classed as machinery. 

Mr. Stuart-WilUams.—'^s.ZOn tyres is a fairly big item. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do they come into the figures? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Wagons do come into my figures. ' We bought 400 last 
year. I certainly did take in some items which would come under the definition 
of machinery. 

President. —I wonder if it would be possible to let Mr. Mather see the differ¬ 
ent items in the statement because he knows pretty well what is required and 
he might be able to indicate those which need not be taken into account. 

Mr. Stuart Williams.—I think I could do that. It is only a loosely framed 
estimate. 

Presidemi.—What we want is a figure which would exclude these Hems 
which we are not likely to deal with. If there is a doubt you may show the 
statement to him and he will be in a position to check it. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —I will go over it with him and take out what should 
be excluded. 

President. —In paragraph 6 you give the figures of the increase in cost on the 
last of the five Eiverside berths at Garden Reach. I take it that you quote 
that merely as an illustration as to the sort of expenditure you would have to 
meet in future? 

Mr. Stuart Williams.—That is on the whole of those berths. 

President. —These berths are almost completed and would not actually be 
affected by future action. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Yes. They are only an illustration of wliat might 
happen. 

President. —^For these new berths which will be put up during the next four 
years in the new King George’s Dock would they be comparable? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —They are -not such a strong case, so to speak, for the 
reason that the Garden Reach berths do require an unusually large amount of 
steel piling and trough plating, but on the other hand only a portion of the steel 
for the first section of the King George’s Dock has already been purchased—a con¬ 
siderable portion, hut by no means the whole, still remains. We have all the 
machinery and engines to come out. That might or might not be excluded, 
I do not know. 'Then we have the steel work for the sheds, then the perma¬ 
nent way and a number of smaller items such as cranes and so forth. But I 
would like to make this point, that in preparing our final plans for these sheds 
we should naturally he taking into consideration whether or not this duty is 
coming in. If the duty is coming on, we should immediately look round for 
substitutes and try to avoid steel trade as much as possible by using reinforced 
concrete. In that -way the steel trade would not be benefited though we might be 
inconvenienced. 

President. —That is a point that inevitably comes up in connection with any 
question of protection, that the consumer will tend to resort to cheaper sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —I think it is a very important point. I think that 
everybody in our position will look round and say this item has gone up by so 
much and we can find some substitute for it. 

President. —^Before the war was there any tendency to substitute reinforced 
concrete for steel structures? 
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Mr. Stuart WilLiams. —I would not say thoie was very much because the 
difficulty felt in one case was also present in the other. Probably it is easier 
to buy ordinary steel sections at any time than to buy special type of reinforce¬ 
ment. Actually our development work was hung up from 1916 onwards. 

President. —You have told us that the cost of the steel work included in all 
the items covered by the present sanctioned estimates is not far short of Es. 1 
crore. Then .again, if that has wonted out on the basis of the statement, it 
migiu be possible for Mr. Mather to eliminate some of the items. 

Mr. Stuart Witliams. —I have not got anything like a detailed statement there 
because the plans are not yet complete, but you may take it that there is a very 
small amount of machinery included. Where machinery has been included, • its 
weight is not great relatively when compared to the other items. 

President. —Aou have not given us the weight. The real point is what the 
cost of the machinery would come to. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —There again Rs. 1 crore includes a fairly large amount 
on account of well curbs, some of which are already purchased and some are in 
process of being supplied, so that the amount in money to which any legislation 
in the near future would apply is considerably less than Rs. 1 crore. 

President.-~Xi. it were possible to indicate* to what extent, it should be 
lessened, even on a percentage basis, say 15 or 20 per cent., it will be sufficient. 
We do not want anything a more accurate than that. What really 1 am trying 
to get at is out of this 6 crores you are going to spend in the next four years 
how much is going to be steel which is likely to be affected by any proposals 
that the Board would mhke? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —One difficulty is what you are calling machinery and 
what you are not. For instance, a big item is caissoons, large box-shaped things 
whioli move in a sliding groove. The.se consist of plates of steel actuated 
probably by liydraulio machinery and the hydraulic pumping being done by 
electrical pumping, it is liighly probable that a contract of that kind will be 
let to one firm. If l am asked how much of that, is machinery and how much 
not, it is rather difficult to say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you will bear in mind that on whatever you are liable to 
pay 24 per cent, may be excluded and on whatever you pay 10 per cent, may be 
included, that will be some sort of a guide. 

Mr. Stuart Williams,—'Shat would be a practical way of looking at it, but 
even the Customs Schedule does not include specific items such as those 1 have 
mentioned, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would be a rough indication of what to eliminate. 

President. —doing 011 now to paragraph 8 , you raise a point of a different 
kind, namely, that as the volume of the export trade of the port exceeds the 
import trade, ships come to Calcutta fairly empty and if, owing to protection 
more steel were produced in India, less would be imported. The contrast be¬ 
tween the volume of the export and of the import tr.ade would then be accen¬ 
tuated. Ship-owners who bring out goods from Europe are not in a position to 
raise their freight rates on that journey because they are competing with each 
'other to obtain such cargo as is offering. Therefore the tendency would be to 
raise the freights on export. I have nothing to say by way of comment on that 
idea itself, but would not that argument apply equally if the manufacture of 
steel were to develop in India without protection ? 

Mr. Stuart \VUliamB. —Yes. 

President. —Is it not really an argument against development altogether, be¬ 
cause the more we produce in this country frimn facie the less we import? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —It is, I think, a matter of degree. To my mind there 
is no blinking the fact that India is predominantly an agricultural country. Out 
of a total population of 330 millions those engaged in industry now are a frac¬ 
tion—say millions. That being so, you have agriculture as your prevailing 
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industry—far and away jour biggest industry—and you have to find markets for 
a certain amount of surplus agricultural produce in order that agriculture 
should flourish in this country. There must be a point at whicli it is undesir 
able to develop industrie.s unless this can be done without damaging agriculture. 
Nobody can very well object to the natural development of industries based oii 
admitted advantages for such development, but you can say that it is 
hardly fair to the. agricultural interests to develop these industries at the e.xpense 
of agriculture. What I mean is that India in many cases only obtains a .market 
for her surplus agricultural produce under certain definite conditions and favour 
able conditions. Her profit is always more or less on the margin. She has a 
good market for wheat when wheat is fairly high in the other parts of the w'orld. 
Then there is the same position in regard to linseed. She is not in a position like 
Canada or the United States, invariably able to find a good and a close market 
for her agricultural produce. She has to fight for it. Any difficulty you put in 
the way must react unfavourably on agriculture, which after all is the largest in¬ 
dustry in rnis country. While I admit that nobody would reasonably object to 
the natural exploitation of Indian iron and coal ore, he can object to an artificial 
way of exploiting them out of public funds which would react unfavourably on 
agriculture. 

Pramlc.nt.—'Ho my mind that is really an argument against the policy of 
industrial development altogether, because anything that Government does to 
encourage the development of industries, in so far as it is successful, will have 
precisely the effect which you say of increasing the diftereTice between the volume 
Ml tlif! import and the volume of expo.-t trade. 

Mt, Stuart illiams .—-The tendency is there but it is always a matter of 
degree. I have no objection whatever to India developing industrially, but I do 
not think it is necessarily a sound development if it is attained by purely arti¬ 
ficial means at the cost of other industries. 

President .—That is surely a general question of what it is going to cost the 
country to develop its industries. There is a lot to be said on that. But your 
paragraph 8, in so far as it is a valid argument, all seems to me to be an argument 
against industrial development. 

ilfr. Stuart Williams. —Well, 1 think it is a matter of degree and it is a ques¬ 
tion of holding the balance. 

President.—It does not seem to me really to strengthen the general argu¬ 
ment against protection to steel. You may have noticed in the newspapers 
to-day the discussion in Bombay at the meeting of the Associated Cham¬ 
bers. What more than one speaker contemplated was a reconstruction of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. with a reduced capital. A reconstructed company 
would produce the .same amoimt of steel presumably as the present Company. 

Mr. Stuart Williams .—There is a difference between natural development 
and artificial development at the expense of the ordinary rate-payer, and to my 
mind it is an enormous difference. 

President .—The result that you deprecate will, on the hypothesis that recon¬ 
struction is feasible, he produced in any case. 

Mr. Stuart WilUanus .—But not in the same degree. The extent merely de¬ 
pends on tlie quantity of steel produced. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You object to the pace of industrial development. If it takes 
a normal course and, as the President pointed out, if India produced all its 
steel on a free trade basis, you w'ould not object? 

Mr. Stuart Williams .—.But that is a very large hypothesi,s. I do not accept 
that hypothesis as a reasonable one. Yon get away from the bedrock of econo¬ 
mics directly you get away from a recognition of natural facts: It is up to 
those who are proposing to get away from that bed-rock to defend their argu¬ 
ment. 

President.—I am only suggesting to you what is in my mind. That is the 
argument. 

Mr. Stuart WiUiams.—Your reply is a logical reply but to my mind it is a 
question of facts and fair judgment of the whole situation. 



There is this also: that, if the "Jeel, industry is going to grow 

at all, 1 . must grow by big units and therefore by ]umps. an^ 

in small units is not economical, and that unquestionably has b 
more the case all over the. world. You cannot say that 
10,000 tons a. year and gradually increase by 10,000 

ever, I have put the point to you and tliat is all wanted to do. ., 

paragraph in the last sentence you say “The economic result 

towards an increase of the freight charged on exports, and would th“eby render 
the position of India in certain critical markets^ one of greater difliculty tha 
it is^at present.” “In certain critical markets —I was not quite suie w 
you had in iniiid. 

Mr. Stuart waiim,i.s.-l had in mind what .1 mentioned just 
for linseed and other oil seeds. The trade in these commoddies is an extraordi 
narily fluctuatinf^ one as everybody knows India only obt^ vftiort ^thc 
tion of that trade in certain years, i think it is given in the leport of the 
enquiry into the facilities of the Port of Calcutta of lyio. 

Preddmt.—YovL were thinking of the market for agricultural produce ? 

Mr. Stuart lfi7?iams.—Yes. Chiefly agricultural produce. 

Pres/den/.—I wondered if you were thinking of the coal market at all. 

Mr. Stuart TTi7f/(i«is.—I was not taking coal into consideration, but I do not 
see why it should not be taken into account. 

Presirfernt.—The exported coal would presumably be going further east since 
the Stcight is iieavy westward by the Suez Uanal. 

Tlfr. Stuart thought yon meant anything which tended to in- 

oreaee the cost of coal. 

Z're,sidcnf.—It is surely a question you are dealing with in that paragraph. 

i!fr. Stuart ITiY^inwa.—That point about equalising the bulk of eargoejs does 
not really come in under coal. Coal is carried from Calcutta very largely by 
vessels entering the port in ballast. There is a trade with Java from where 
steamers may bring sugar and take coal. Coal is also carried to Rangoon ana 
Sincapore, but coal carried to Colombo, Bombay and Karachi is not being carried 
at present. 1 should say it is almost all tonnage which enters the port m ballast. 

President.—On the question of bounties there is a good deal of difficulty as 
to how the money is to be found. In paragraph 11 you say “bounties on production 
on ail extended' basis, and a part from their use in the direction of steamer and 
railway freight, do not appear to have been utilised in other countrip and are 
largely an untried and unknown economic expedient. f do not know that 
any country in the world has ever tried to develop a system of protection 
dependent wholly on bounties, but they have been used to a large extent for sub¬ 
sidiary purposes as pari of the system. For mstauce, the New Zealand Gov- 
oi-nmotn luivt' ^nvett a bounty of 15-?. a ton on steel production. 


Mr. MathPi-.—Soath Africa and also British Columbia. 

Mr. Cmwala .—Tliey pay a direct bounty on the production of steel. 

Mr. Stuart Williims.—Boyi far are they effective? My knowledge of econo¬ 
mics is over 20 years’ old and 1 may be wrong, but I am not clear about the 
facts It is all very well to pass a law but where are there cases of iron and 
steel.’ production assisted by bounties which would otherwise have not come 
into existence? 

Prii.-AideMt. _T do iKjt quite follow. It seems to me th^.t there is no reason 

why a bounty shouM not be n.r effective a.s a tariff duty. 

Mr Stuart WiTUam..'^.—One only feels that in all these expedients verv oftenf 
the danger may be lurking in the background and only be realised when you 
have gone some way with your economic experiments. 

Pre.ndent.—1 do not really see any reason why a bounty should not be effec¬ 
tive provided it is sufficient. It is quite open to any .tne to say that a bounty 
system is unfair to the taxpayer. That_ is a matter for argument, but I caa 
see no reason why it should not be effective. 

M>. Stuart iri/hVrms.—If there are distinct advantages in bounties, why H 
that other countries l.i.ave not adopted them? 
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Mr. Oinwala. —It is expensive. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Why should a bounty be more expensive thsm im¬ 
port duties? You have got to pay. You have got to hnd the money in any 
case. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What was the total income of the Port say in the pre-war 
year 1913-14? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —About Rs. 150 lakhs in round figures. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Corresponding figures for 1922-23? 

Mr. Stuart WUUaras. —Es. 264-75 lakhs of which 15.82 lakhs was on account cf 
improvement in the value of securities, which should be deducted, leaving about 
250 lakhs as ordinary revenue, 

Mr. Oinwala. —Total Es. 264 lakhs, including this ? 

Mr. Stuart Williaim. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the expenditure? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Rs. 261 lakhs. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In tlie other case where you gave Rs. 150 lakhs revenue? 
ilfr. Stuart Williams. —Expenditure would be about the same Es. 150 lakhs. 

Mr. Oinwala. —During that period I take it that all the port dues and the 
harbour charges and so on increased by 70 per cent, or so ? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Obviously the proportion, if you include everything, 
is 150 to 250 or two-thirds, but part of our net income is made up of rentals 
and I do not know whether you would mcJude these as port charges. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I want to find out how your total income and expenditure 
have progressed during these years. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —You will see from these figures, taking everything 
into account, that the increase is 160 to 250. Our income depends on the charges 
we realise from the public. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I w.int to know the principal heads of tliese charges. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —The principal heads are, the amount realised on goods, 
so much per ton or so much per cubic ft., the amount realised from vessels, which 
is partly port dues, which amount to 4 annas per ton, and also all miscellaneous 
charges made agaimst the vessels, rentals on lands and buildings and miscellane 
ous items. These are the three biggest items. 

Mr. Oinwala. —were told that what are called landing charges had in 
creased from Rs. 3 pre-war to Rs. 7 or 7/8, putting under the landing charges 
the total charge.s from tlte moment the good.s arrive in the harbour to the time 
they are. t.aken away. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —T shall give you a schedule* giving the exact figures. 
Neither previous nor present charge.? are anything like so high as the figures 
you have mentioned. 

President. —This Rs. 7/8 includes cartage perhaps? 

Mr. Oinwala. —So far as the port is concerned what is the figure ? I want 
to know the total increase in those charges so far a.s the Port Commissioners are 
concerned. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —You want a percentage figure? 

Mr. Ginu-ala.—-Yes. You may exclude rents and other things. 

Mr. Stuart Williams.- —I will give you an abstract statement* showing the 
amount realised from goods. I will give you the figure realised for 1913-14 and 
the corresponding figure for last year. 

Mr. Mather. —Could you not give us an analysis of the Port charges? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —^For iron and steel only? 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes. 

Mr. 8tuart-Williams.—-l can give yon these* but I cannot give you them from 
memory, 

* Tide Statement II (8). 
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Mr. Qinwala. —^What is this increased expenditure due to—from 150 lakhs 
to 260 lakhs of rupees? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —The biggest item is increased pay; that has doubled. 
It has gone up from 30 to 60 lakhs, speaking roughly. After that comes stores 
and coal and then there is higher interest charges on recent loans. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That necessitates from time to time an increase in your rates ! 

Mr. Stuart,-Williams. —It has necessitated several revision of rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did I understand you rightly when you said in your written 
statement that, speaking generally, your capital programme is about 6 crores in 
the next four years? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of that you estimate 1 crore of rupees as the amount to be 
spent on steel? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —The 6 crores that you are taking into account now^ is 
the total estimated capital expenditure which would include not only the King 
George’s Dock but any other works that we may have to carry out. ^ 1 crore is 
the figure for steel work for the King George’s Dock alone out of this 6 crores, 
but against that is the fact that we have already honght a good deal of steel for 
the King George’s Dock. On the other hand we have not bought the other steel 
required for miscellaneous additions during the next four years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is roughly your capital expenditure programme for the 
next four years? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —6 .crores of rupees, of which d crores would he spent 
on the King George’s dock. 

3{r. Ginwala. —May I take the total quantity of steel on that as 1 crore? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.' —I would not give that figure as exact but it might 
not be far out. A part of that 1 crore has already been spent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much remain.s to be spent? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.--'Ro\x%h\y 50 lakhs out of the 4 crores. The propor¬ 
tion on the remaining 2 crores for miscellaneous expenditure will be somewhat 
higher, but a good deal of that would go into the machinery. You can take 
it roughly at 1 crore. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is spread over four years? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That'is 25 lakhs of rupees a year? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing Government were to pat on an additional duty of 
23^ per cent., your capital expenditure would increase by 6 lakhs of rupees? 

Mr. Stuart- William,s. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And sinking fund and interest on that taken at, say, 7 per cent, 
come to Rs. 42,000 a year ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will be your additional burden? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —-Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala —Now, let us take fhe revenue account. On the revenue side, 
you have given an estimate of Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1 lakh. Does it include any 
machinery ? 

President. —-That is raw steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For the raw steel you mention Rs. 50,000 to Rs. I lakh and 
for the fabricated Rs. 1 to Rs, 2 lakhs? 

Mr. Stuart-Winiam,s.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A good deal of that consists of machinery and a.n electrical 
apparatus and various other things with which we are not immediately con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —What do you call machinery? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Only those articles on which you pay per cent, duty we 
will treat a.s machinery. 
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Mr, Stuart-Willianis. —Would you call a built-up girder or column fabri¬ 
cated ? 

Mr. Ginwcda. —Yes. 

Mr. I^tuart-Williams, —Tbeu you '■will be up against all sorts of difficulties. 
We would have tiiem made at Home and bring them out here. It ■would pay. 

Mr. Mather. —-You •will have to pay 10 per cent, ad valorem on that at 
present. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —1 find it most difficult to get a definite idea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We only want to find out approximately what it is going to 
cost the consumer. We are just trying to ascertain what the additional burden 
will be on the shqulders of the Port Commissioners, liven accepting your figures, 
certain allowance will have to be made for the machinery which is apparently in¬ 
cluded in these. 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —-Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that taking the maximum figures it comes to Es. 242,000 in¬ 
cluding machinery and everything, and the minimum figure comes to Es. 1'42 lakh.s 
a year ? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Yea. 

Mr, Qinviala. —Assuming that that takes place, would it be such a heavy 
burden on a Port which lias been able to increase its expenditure from Es. 1‘50 
lakhs to Es. 2-60 lakhs in 7 years? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —It is a question of the last straw on the camel’s back. 
At the moment when we are endeavouring in every way to retrench, when we 
are working with the minimimi staff, when we are not filling up vacant posts 
and when on the other hand we are faced with growing burdens, to come along 
and say ‘you have another l^- lakhs a year’ is a very difficult proposition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Wul it amount to a burden that the Port cannot bear? 

Mr, Stuart-WiliiarM. —It is a question of the consumer ultimately. We are 
having very great difl'iculty in facing all our increased expenditure at present 
and it seems rather hard on an administration ■which is straining every nerve 
to economize to ask them to pay an additional l-g lakhs. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Would it involve any increase in your rates-? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —-VVe have not got any margin to enable us to shoulder 
that burden and it would have to come. 

Mr. Ginwala. —W^ould it mean much? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —It would mean exactly the amount of the tax, that is, 
2 ^ lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Ginwala. is the value of the tonnage that passes through the 
Port in rupees? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —In normal years, that is, with a reasonably good coal 
export trade, we handle about 6 million tons over the quays and about 1 million 
tons in the stream, both import and export. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that it would have to be spread over the 7 million tons 
roughly ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams ,—^’e.s. 

Mr. Ginwala. —j ou say in paragraph 9 that “in view of the natural advan¬ 
tages ■which this country possesses in respect of coal and iron ore it is difficult 
to justify any protective measures.” Have you gone into this question in any 
detail ? 

Mr. StuaTt-WiUiam.s. — S. have nothing beyond ordinary knowledge. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I Just wanted to know whether it was based on an examir a 
tion of the question. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—1 am mainly speaking from the point of view of the 
man in the street who knows that Indian coal is one of the cheapest fuels in the 
world and also uader.stands that the Indian ore is one of the best and me st 
easily mined in the ■world. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Supposing in spite of that we found that the .steel industry 
could not get on ■ndthout protection, what would be your position ? 
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President. —We shall be glad to have your personal opinion if you do not 
feel you are able to speak on behalf of the Port Commissioners. 

Mr. Sluart- Willkims .—I am a free trader by education and conviction and 1 
believe in utilizing every ounce of tlie world's industrial power in the dire,ction 
which gives the biggest outturn. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are now concerned with the steel industry. What would 
be your position with regard to the steel industry: if it cannot thrive otherwise? 
must it be allowed to die? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —I have some doubts as to the likelihood of its dying. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Supposing the Board as a Board feel that this industry can 
not exist unle.ss it gets some support? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —If it has been managed on lines which admit of im 
provement, it is open to reconstruction. 1 believe there is no question that the 
Indian iron and steel industry will live. There is no question but that India 
can produce pig iron against any country. Generally speaking, one sees certain 
industries for which a country is specially adapted and if these industries are 
commenced by people who know their business and exercise ordinary prudence, 
then they succeed—I would instance particularly the manufacture of Portland 
Cement in India, which involved large capital and technical knowledge and 
experience. We find that these Indian Companies are making good Portland 
Cement easily obtainable in the market and T understand that to-day they can 
not meet the demand—they can compete most favourably with the imported 
material. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question I have put to you is quite different. Supposing 
the Board are satisfied that unless some help is given to the steel industry in 
this country it cannot exist, and it cannot meet foreign competition, what would 
he your position? 

Mr. 8tuart-WUUa:in.s.—l don’t think that is a question 1 am here to answer. 

I am a free trader and I would not bolster up an industry unless I was satis¬ 
fied that that was in the ultimate interest of the country, looking at that interest 
from every pos.sible standpoint. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to this argument of yours about the balance of 
exports and imports, don’t you rather overlook in this argument the fact that the 
prosperity of the country does not necessarily depend upon that? 

Mr. Stiiart-Williams.—l don’t mean that I ever hope to see them exactly 
balance in tonnage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the instance of the United States of America. Their 
e.xports and imports arc relatively small, compared to the United Kingdom. 

M.r, Stdart-Wiliiarns.—l don’t hope for anything like equality; what I do 
want to say is that it is a reasoname contention that the nearer you can get to. 
something like quality the better. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the purchasing power of the country is increased by its 
industrial development, it may not be necessary for the country to export all 
its surplus, as there may be a greater local demand for its produce. Don't you 
r.ather overlook this point? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —That would tend towards equality, would it not? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite so, but it may meet your argument about the Indian 
agriculturist not finding a market. He may find a local market by the increased 
purchasing power of the country. 

Mr. Sf.uart-WiUia/its- —Oii the other hand in the United States you have had a 
country the population of which is growing very rapidly. In India you have a 
country already fully })opuIated. In India the percentage of people employed 
in agricultiue is much higher than in the United States. 

Mr. Ginwala. -It was hardly so when they started protection in the United 
States. 

Mr. Stuart-W‘Ulitn/m. —True, but they had a temperate climate, great natural 
resources and an active and intelligent population. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are getting away from the point. Your point is that if 
India becomes an industrial country and ceases to import steel, its market for 
export would bo curtailed and therefore it would be disadvantageous to the 
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iigriculturist. I am trying to point out tliat even if his foreign market was 
i;'irtaiiedj if the purchasing power of the country inoreasedj he might be able to 
dispose of his surplus agricultural produce here in this country and he might 
not be worse off. That i.s a possible argument tliat you seem to have overlooked. 

Mr. Stvart-Williams .—I think your argument applies to wheat: it does not 
apply to linseed. Nobody wants to consume more than a certain quantity oi 
linseed oil. 

Mr. (.Timmla .—^Wheat and rice are among the principal things. 

Mr. Stuart Williams .—I think the whole point is again a matter of degree 
One can po.ssibly visualize India in a hundred years time having an entirely 
different world trade from what it has now, but in the meantime what is going 
to happen if you shut out your market for linseed and certain other agricultural 
commodities ? 

Mr. Omwala .—What are the pvincipai articles of export from your Port? 

Mr. Stuort-Willifinif .—Taking the figures for 1922-23 in order of importance— 



Tons. 

Maiigane.se ore 

... 383,000 

Jute 

... 314,000 

Wheat and seeds 

... 239,000 

Pig Iron 

... 120,000 

Rice 

... 50,000 

Tea 

... 82,000 

Gunnies 

... 48,000 

Shellac 

... 26,000 

Hide.s Skins 

... 26,000 

Sugar 

... 21,000 

Miscellaneous 

... 87,000 


Mr. Oinwala. —If you had to increa.se the burden, most of the burden so far 
as exports are concerned would fall on these commodities? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams .—^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What about your wagons. Do you build them? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—-We do not build these ourselves, we put them together. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you import them? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.- —-Yes, and put them together ourselves, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these broad gauge wagons? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you import any last year? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Our last order was placed in 1920, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Since then you liave not done anything? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —No. We may be buying some soon. 

President. —Can you give us any sort of figures for the average number for a 
period of years? 

Mr. Stuart-Willia-ins. —1 may say that the 400 we bought in 1920-21 
were the only wagons we have bought since the beginning of the war. I have 
got demands from the departments for another 200, but some of these are for 
construction work and we are trying to buy second hand wagons from other 
Railways. You may take 50 wagons a year, assuming that there is a reasonable 
development in trade, as our requirements, apart from renewals. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What was the cost of these wagons? 

Mr. Stuart ■Williams. —It was a very high figure, about Rs. 10,000 per wagon; 
1 can now buy the same wagon for Bs. 3,500. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have not made any recent purchases? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you bought any rails? 
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Mr, 6'tuart-Williams .—We have bought both from the Tata Irou & Steel 
Company and from a British firm witiiin the last year or so. 

Mr. Oinwcda .—Are the.se heavy sections? 

Mr. Stuart-WUliams. —They are 75 pounds. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind giving us the c. i, f. price? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —The Tata’s rails we bought were rails which had not 
been passed by the Government Inspector for main line traffic, but they were 
good enougn for our purpose. They were cheaper than Briti,sh first class rails. 
For first class rails, British rails would be cheaper than Tatas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you send us these figures?* 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —Were the British rails you'bought first class rails? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams, —They do not send anything else. 

Mr, Mather. —As far as quality is concerned, they are not on the same basis 
as Tata’s ? 

Mr. Stuart-W'illia7n.s.~No. You want the price of both imported rails and 
Tata’s second class rails? We have only imported one lot within the last two 
years. 

Mr. Crinwalii.—-im\Mcted rails are more important for our purposes. .1 sup 
pose you import a good deal of ynui' steel, both structural and raw. Can you give 
u.s your price for .some o’’ your principal kinds—bars, joists and so on. 

Mr. Stuart-Willu/ms.— 'l'hai is ratbev difficult to give. If we want a certain 
amount of ordinary .sections we call for tenders in the local market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —W^e want the price for the imported sections if you buy them 
in fairly large quantities. 

Mr. 8t7iarl-WiUiams.—\\e buy orflinary sections, channels or angles, in the 
local market and that is the price which obtains in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That we do not want. What 1 wa.s thinking of was that you 
might possibly be importing some kinds of steel. 

Mr. Stuart- Williams .—^We ha<I a case a year ago in which we did buy some. 
We can give you the piice of steel we imported a year ago. It was a shade 
under the local price. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^We find that the quot.aiions in the trade jom'nals do not neces 
sarily correspond to the actual transactions. 

Mr. Stuart-W illiams .—1 tliouglit they were pretty clo.se myself. 

President .—It just depend.s on whether you buy on a large scale. The ra.ti.'. 
at which the B. B. & 0, 1. and the G. 1. P. B.ailways are buying rails are well 
below m.arket quotations, 

Mr. Ginwala.—-Do you use a considerable quantity of coal? 

itfr. Stuart-Williauis .—We use round about 90 to 100 thousand tons per 
annum. 

Mr. Ginwdla .—Do you call for tenders every year? 

Mr. Stuart-W'^illianus .—Every year about August or September. We invite 
tenders for the following calendar year from January to December. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Would you mind giviirg ns your ratest for the last, two or threi.- 
year.s. 

Mr. SUiart-Williams, —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I take it that whenever possible you try to purchase your 
requirements in the country? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —I think that would be a fair statement. I may put it 
this way : we never go past local makers or dealers. We might invite tender.^ 
in both countries Init we never go past the local man. 

Mr, Ginwala .—^Do you always take into account the customs duty in your 
estimates ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—In making any estimate of cost of course we do. 


* Vide Statement II t5>. 
+ Vide Statement III (2). 
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Mr. (Jiiiwala. —Sou Lave to pay them, I take it, iu every case? 

Mr. Stiiart-Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. ffifwoute.—So that you eauuot help taking them into account? 

Mr. Stuart- [riZ/i«ma.'~Qu.ite so. 

Mr. Qinwala.—if, it your policy to accept Indian tenders provided tbey are 
more or less on level terms with British tenders? 

Mr. Sluart-WUUamfi. —Do you mean Indian-made? 

Ur. Ginwala .—Yes. 

Mr. Sf,uart-WUliawJi.—\Ne use Indian-made goods wherever they are good 
and cheap. 

Mr. G-inwalu. —In making a comparison do you give any prefeence at a.ll to 
the Indian article or ao you always insist upon buying in the cheapest market . 

Mr. Stuart-WiUiains.~\\e. always buy in the cheapest market and we endea 
vour to get the best value for the money. The issue does not olten arise, 
seldom happens that the Itidism made and the western made are exactly ot tne 
same kind in quality. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to cranes for instance, don’t you get them made 
here ? 

Mr. Stuart-WUliatihs .—TSobinly liere, ao I’iir as t kuoWj wakes cranes in a 

i.eiailar wav. I should wake an exception to that. Jessops have made some 

(:[uite s\n;eeasfal eranes for oni- eoal ItJiuHng plimt.. Tliese have been quite satis- 
factory and they ha.vc recently had a I'epcat order for another berth. 

.Mr. Gimmla.-Wro you .s.-disfied with the kind of eugineoring work tliat is 
done? 

Mr. Stuart-Williarns. —Yes. Wo get good cranes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do they compare with British prices? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUaim.—l do not remember at the moment wliefcher 

tenders were obtained in that case. Tenders were called for in 1920 or 1921, 1 
tiiink that tenders were invited at tlio time, and that tt.s Britisli prices were high, 
.Jessops’ got the order, 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Do you employ l.ocul engineering firms for bridges? 

Mr, Stuart-{ViUiaM '!<.—You are not referring to the Howrah bridge? 

,Hr. Ginwalu .—Have you not ,got bridges and jetties ? 

Mr. Stuaft-lVilliamif .—^Jetties of course we have. We have not made any 
bridges recently. The swing bridges that we have were made at Home and sent 
out in sections and erected here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^^What about your .jetties? 

Mir. StuaH-Willmms.--Tiieiie are made usually utider u 'comprehensive con¬ 
tract for steel works, that is to say, a firm obtaining a contract for a jett.V 
would undertake to bring out the necessary steel, riz., shed girders and columns, 
and would also have to undertake to screw the piling, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this .sort of work given out in this country, I mean to the 
local engineering firms? 

Mr. StWiTt-WiUiaim. —The finu.s that obtain these tenders are local fu'ins. 
Messrs. Jessop & Co., Messrs. Br.aitliwaite & Co. and Messrs. Burn & Co. 

Mr. Kaln. —In an answer given to the President you said that you are opposed 
to artificial industrial development, especially on account of the adverse effect 
it will have upon agriculture. Now, T should like to know whether the develop¬ 
ment of indvestvies is not calculated to promote agriculture itself? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —In what way? 

Mr. Kale. —^Have you noticed the recommendations of the Indian Famine 
Commissions in the past, oiz., that agriculture is not a self-supporting industry 
and that labour engaged in agriculture has got to be supplied with avenues for 
employment in other industrie.s? 

Mr. Stuart-WiUia/ns .—Coal mining and things like that? 

Mr. Kale .—Even factories, because the bulk of our labour in factories comes 
from agriculture. 
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Mr. Stuart-Williams. —1 have no very intimate knowledge of these matterE 
but am I not right in thinking that many of these who come from agricultural 
industries to, say, a jute mill stop with the jute mill? 

Mr. Kale. —No. The bulk of the labour engaged in factories, say textile 
factories, is half agricultural and half non-agrioultural. 

Mr. Stuart. Williams. —The half that is agricultural goes back for so many 
months in a year? That I know is the case in coal mines. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not assistance given to agriculture to that extent? 

Mr. Stuart-WilHams. —I have never thought of that point. I thought that 
the reason why many people engaged in industrial work went back to their 
country was rather due to the peculiar conditions here. Everybody is a land 
owner more or less and people of that kind rely largely on cultivating their bits 
of land themselves. But 1 must say that my knowledge is far from complete. 

Mr. Kale.. —Will you be surprised if I tell you as a fact that these cultiva 
tors cannot maintain themselves upon the land which they cultivate ? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.~~l am not sm'prised. 

Mr. Kale. —They have to supplement their earnings by earning wages in 
large towns and citie,s, so that from the point of view of the agriculturists them¬ 
selves who are the predominant section of the population, industrial develop 
ment is a necessity? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Would not you also admit that agricultural output 
.night he improved a great deal by the use of more scientific methods? 

Mr. Kale. —Certainly, but the present population engaged in agriculture is 
more than what is necessary even for scientific agriculture and therefore you 
have to drain off some of that population to industrial pursuits. So will this 
aspect of the question modify your views to some extent? 

Mr. Stuart-Williariis. —1 should liave ttiought myself that the remedy for the 
insufficient income was more in the directiori of improved methods. 

.Mr. Kale. —That is one method no doubt. 

Mr. Stuart-WUliauu.- -i think that that is the real remedy. 

Mr, Kale, —ft you introduce improved methods, the demand for agricultural 
labour still further decreases, so that the position becomes worse from the point 
of View of the numbers who are now working on the land, and the surplus popu¬ 
lation has got to be employed somewhere? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —That is an aspect of the matter which has certainly 
not occurred to me. 

Mr. Kale, —You liave given us some idea of the e.xports from the Port of 
Calcutta. .1 find that mangane.se export.s form a very large part. 

Mr. Stuart-Williamsi. —They do. 

Mr. Kale. —If these exports have to bear a certain amount of increase in 
charges, do you think that this increase wilt .affect the total quantity exported? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUains. —1 believe that is a probable result. I believe that 
the margin of profit on manganese is very low and it is carried at a low rate 
because it is a suitable foundation for the lighter cargo—tea, guqny and so 
forth. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the markets for these are ‘ critical?’ 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—-1 should think that the market for manganese is rather 
a critical one. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it critical in the sen.se that other countries compete with India 
in the supply of manganese? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Is there not a large margin of profit in manganese? I was under 
the impression that the profit in mangane.se was very high, 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.— you speak of profit in the industry, whose profit 
do you mean? Is it the profit of the man who mines or the man who carries it? 

Mr. EaZe.—Taking the industry as a whole. 
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Mr. 8tuart-Williams.~-l take it that you are talking of the steamer freight. 

[ doubt whether the profit of ship-owners is large on manganese. 

Mr. Kale. —They may pass it on to the purchaser. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—I really know nothing about that. 

Mr. /fuZe.—The idea that occurred to me on reading your statement was this : 
that after all in the general national economy ports play, though an important, a 
subordinate part, so that if the nation finds that some sacrifice is necessary lor 
economic development, then ports have to hear a little burden tor the sake ot 
that national development. From your point _ of view you are quite justihed in 
saying that an increase of port charges, for instance, would restrict the volime 
of trade going through ports but, if you take a more comprehensive ^ ^ 

don’t you think that the interests of ports may have to bo subordinated to the 
larger interests of the country as a whole? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUams.—l don’t think that the interests of ports would stand 
against the interests of the country, as a whole. 

Mr. A'aZe.—No doubt the interests of different sections of the population or 
the community go to make up the national interests, and to the extent to which 
the volume of trade going through the ports will be affected, certainly it is a 
disadvantage, I admit, hut we have to take into account other things also and on 
a comprehensive view of the whole position if we find that this is a sacriiice 
which has got to be borne, then, do you not think that the larger national inter- 
ests ought to prevail over the interests of ports in India? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—l don’t think I ever urged that the interests of ports 
as such ought to prevail in any case. AU that I said was that the interests oi 
the country as a whole should bo the deciding factor. T have always fext some 
doubt whether that was realised by certain individuals. 

Mr. Kale .—Individual industries do you mean? 

Mr. Stuart-Williana.—Lwgeiy and particularly the agricultural industries 
and consumers as a whole. 

Mr. Kale .—If the agricultural industry is not reallv adversely affected by the 
growth of industries, then your argument would lose its force to that extent. 

Mr. Stuart-WilUaiiu.—li .your premiss is right, your conclusion is righi. 

Mr A'nZe—Because I am not really able to understand how the interests ui 
agriculture will be affected by a slight im-.rea.se in the port charges, for instance. 

Mr. Siuart-Williams.—l don’t think that that was quite my point. My poini 
was the effect of increase in steamer freights. 

Mr. Kale.—WoaU they be affected by an increase in port charges? 

Mr. Steari-ITiZZiams.— Supposing a steamer goes two-thirds full and comes 
back instead of two-thirds full only one-third full, the cost of briiiging that 
steamer has got to be met somehow either by the remaining part of the import!- 
or tho export. My theory is that eitports will suffer. Exports are already double 
in tonnage and you might accentuate the difference and it might tend to damage 
certain large stable exports. 

Mr. 7f«Ze.—Has not there always been an excess ot exports over imports? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—Exports have been always bigger for many years. 

Mr. Kale. _'That excess has continued, leaving aside the abnormal years of 


Mr. Stuart- Williams.^Yss. 

Mr. /Me.—Don’t you think that things will adjust themselves? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.~-Eo you mean financially? 

Mr Kale—Because after all India being a debtor country has to make oer 
tain payments abroad and they can be made only by means of exports. 

Mr. Stuart-WiUiams.—J have not gone into the exchange argument at all 


Mr. Kde.—l take a general view and say that there will have to be an 
excess of exports over imports in order to enable India to make payments abroad. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—I accept that. 

Mr. ffdle.—Whatever happens to freight, that excess will have to remain. 
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Mt. Stuart-\Vill%am&.—'t\\fX'A 1 think you are rather missing my point. 1 
will put it in a different way. India now relies on exports of certain 
a means of meeting her obligations. If these items caimot be expo^eu, s e ose^ 
one of her means of meeting certa.in definite obligations which she could no 
evade. I suppose that it would tend to reduce her imports. 

Mr. A'ufe.—There will only be a change in the items of export. Some adjust¬ 
ments may take place. 

Mr. Stuart-Wiltiams .—In regard to certain items of export she holds a strong 
position, say with jute and gunny, but in regard to many other trades .she has 
to compete with the rest of the world. 

Mr. A'a/e.—What do you think of the proposal made by Tata’s that there 
should be a bounty as weil as an increased import duty? 

Mt. St-uart-Williaw.s.—l don’t think that they have asked for both. 

President.—They have not asked for both on this occasion. Their suggestion 
of a combination of import duties and bountie.s was made in their evidence be¬ 
fore the Fiscal Commission. It is a matter on which we have been putting ques 
tions to a number of witnesses. It is an alternative which has got to be considered. 

Mr. A'aie.—The import duly consequently will not he so high. 

Mr. Stuart-Wiinann.—\Vha.t do you sugge,st the import duty might be? 

Mr Kale .—They have asked for SSJ per cent. Let us suppose that a duty of 
20 per cent, is put on and to the extent of the remaining 13i per, cent, a 
bounty is giveii. combination of these two will meet your objection to some 
extent '! 

Mr. Where are you going to get the 13^ per cent, from? 

Mr. Aafe.—From the proceeds of the increased import duty. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—lw other words it is going to be a part of your Customs 
tariff. Surely tliece is a fallacy in that .argument, is there not? As your im 
port duty is effective, you get no revenue. Tou cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Aafc.—Certain imports have to come into the country and the country 
will have to send out exports to pay for them? 

Mr. Stuart-WilHami.—l think that it is very dangerous to make such an 
assumption. If you are going to tax certain items on the assumption that they 
must come into the country, you will probably find that people do without them. 

President .—There is a limit. 

Mr. Sluart-Williams.—'ii'i'ie principle of substitution is so wide that it is diffi 
cult to forecast what may happen. Ton cannot hope first to Lax iron and steel 
out of existence and at the same time reap a revenue for a time. 

President— Admittedly in the long run there is no question about it. In so 
far as the protection given is effective and secures tile objects aimed at, imports 
will disappear. 

Mr. /foZe.—That will take about 10, 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Stnart-Williams.—l don’t like the idea at all, any more than I like their 
claim to 33^ per cent, import duty. 

Mr Kale.—I thought that you showed some preference for bounties because 
they did not throw a' burden upon one particular class of the community. 
Therefore, I asked you that question. 

Mr Mather .—You appear to have imported quite a big tonnage of steel piles 
and trough plates in the last few years. In your paragraph 6, you tell us that tlm 
total quantity of these employed on the whole scheme is approximately ol,700 
tons. For how many years was that? 

Mr Stuart-Williams.—TlhAi work was interrupted during the war. The 
work began in 1914. I suppose the last portion of that steel arrived in the 
country probably last year. 

Mr Mather _Have you any idea at all what the probable imports of India 

for things like steel piling would be? I suppose it is chiefly used in ports and 
harbours. 
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Mt. Stuart-Williams. —It is used to a fair extent. It is Only used on certain 
definite jobs. It is used in nearly every jetty. It is rather dangerous to give 
figures about that. You can use steel piling more than once. You can pull it 
up and use it again. We are now using steel piling which has been used once, 
but 1 don’t think it is an item which is of first class importance. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you use very much apart from the new big scheme? 

Mr. Stmrt-WilUams .—When we mention steel piling, it is not sheet piling 
we mean, but screw piling. The whole of these jetties are made of screw piles. 
In the case of the King George’s Dock, the entrance jetties will probably be 
made of reinforced concrete. 

Mr. M.ather. —So that you are not likely to use screw piles? 

Mr. Stuart-W%uiam,ss. —They are not suitable and if you put on a heavy duty, 
we will certainly use concrete as far as we can. 

Mr. Mather. —You have imported some of these screw piles? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Yea, all of themj the last lot came in last year. 

Mr. Mather. —Sheet piling you have not imported? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —We are using a little. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not easy to get reliable information about these, but I 
should be glad if you could give us the recent prices of both sheet piles and 
screw piles and also trough plates. 

Mr. Stuart-Willkmia. —I am afraid the figures in regard to the screw piles 
will not be a very good guide, because they relate to an old contract. 

Mr. Mather. —In tiiat case, they will not be of use. 

Jn paragraph 8 you tell us that the imports of iron and steel, which at present 
form a regular feature of the impart trade, are probably one of the most bulky 
items in that trade. What exactly do you mean by that? You don’t mean that 
'they occupy more space per ton? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —I mean the total volume. 

Mr. Mather. —^Do you mean the weight? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Both. All your steel does not come by weight; for 
instance, built-up sections. 

Ur. Mather. —Fabricated structural steel will pay on the measurement basis. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Yes. I say that iron and steel, including railway 
materials and machinery, is I think the largest single item in bulk. 

Mr. Mather.—Y ovl don’t mean in space occupied per ton of weight? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Not bulk per ton but aggregate bulk or aggregate 
tonnage. 
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No. 79. 

Indian Stores Department. 

Written. 

Statement I.—Note dealing mith certain matters connected with the work 
of the Indian Stores Department in regard to which information is re- 
qnired by the Tariff Board. 

Question (a).—For what Departments of Government does the Stores 
Department purchase at present? 

Answer. —Purchases have been made on behalf of the Departments and 
offices noted below. No orders have yet been issued' prescribing that any 
department shall obtain its requirements through the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment, hut the latter has in practice acted as the purchasing agent for the 
Army in respect of all descriptions of Textiles goods obtainable in the country 
and for the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, State Railways and the Northern India Salt Reve¬ 
nue Department in respect of articles made of jute. It has also been recently 
arranged that the Department will purchase tentatively engineering plant 
and materials, textiles and leather, and hardware and miscellaneous stores 
for the Military Works Services; — 

1. Quartermaster-General in India. 

2. Director of Ordnance Factories. 

3. Controller of Contracts. 

4. Controller of Farms. 

5. Military Works Services. 

6 . Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour. 

7. Military Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

8 . Comptroller, Viceregal Household. 

9. Printing, Stationery and Stamps Department. 

10. Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

11. Northern India Salt Revenue. 

12. Surv'ey of India. 

13. Director and First Bacteriologist, Muktesar. 

14. Currency Officer, Bombay. 

15. Public Works Department, Delhi Province. 

16. Inspector-General of Police, North-West Frontier Province. 

17. Government of Assam, Education Department. 

18. River Police, Narayanganj. 

19. Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department. 

20. Superintendent, Government Printing, Patna. 

21. Executive Engineer, Champaran Division. 

22. Executive Engineer, Wainganga Division. 

23. Executive Engineer, Mahanadi. 

24. Executive Engineer, Madura Drainage Division. 

25. Customs Department, Burma. 

26. Central Jail, Insein. 

27. Government of the Punjab Public Works (Irrigation) Department, 

28. Director of Industries, Punjab. 

29. District Remount Officer, Sargoda. 

30. Stationery Department, Bombay. 

31. Salt and Excise Department, Sind. 
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32. Executive Engineei’i Nasik, 

33. North-Western Railway. 

34. Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway. 

35. Engineer-in-Chief, Central Indian Coal Field Railway, Ranchi. 

Question (h ).—^What classes of stores does it purchase at present? 

Ansioer. —(1) Textiles goods. 

(2) Engineering plant and materials. 

(3) Hardware and miscellaneous stores. ■* 

<4) A beginning is being made in the purchase of oils, paints, varnishes. 

Question (c ).—Is it intended that when the Department is organized it 
should purchase for all Departments of the Government of India or only for 
some of them.** 

Question (d ).—Is it intended that the Department should eventually pur¬ 
chase all classes of stores? 

Answer .—The Stores Purchase Committee recommended that the Depart¬ 
ment should purchase; — 


i(i) Cement, oils, paints, varnishes 
and chemicals and miscella¬ 
neous stores of an allied 
nature; 

(ii) leather goods and miscella¬ 
neous stores of an allied 
nature; 

(Hi) textile goods and miscellaneous 
stores of an allied nature; 

(iv) steel and iron, as produced by 
the blast furnace, steel 
hearths or rolling mills and 
not further manufactured 
into articles, but includ¬ 
ing steel intended for 
structural work; 

(r) all engineering manufactur¬ 
es including plant and 
machinery and miscellaenous 
hardware, stores of an allied 
nature. 


For all Central Departments and 
1 minor local Governments and 

I such other authoritie.s as may 

[ desire to avail themselves of the 
services of the Department. 


For all Central Departments and 
minor local Governments (except 
the Marine, Railways, Ordnance 
Factories, Military Public Works 
and Telegraph Departments) and 
other authorities desiring to 
utilise the services of the Depart¬ 
ment. 


The final orders of the Government of India on this recommendation have, 
however, not yet been issued. 

Question (e ).—^Will it be open to Local Governments to utilise the services 
of the Stores Department to make their purchases ? 

Answer .—It is open to Local Governments, and also to public bodies such 
as Company worked Railways, Port Trusts, Municipalities, etc., to utilise 
the services of the Indian Stores Department for this purpose. It will pro¬ 
bably be obligatory in tbe case of the minor Local Governments to use the 
agency of tbe Department for their purchase work. In the case of the major 
Local Governments, it will be entirely discretionary with them to effect 
their purchases through the agency of tbe Department or by any other, 
means There are indications, however, that some at least of these Local 
Governments will utilise the services of the Stores Department for this pur¬ 
pose. For example, the Government of the Punjab with the permission of 
the Governemnt of India have already placed a number of order.s with the 
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Department in connection with the large Snitlej Valley project and also with 
other undertakings of the Government and the Government of the Central 
Provinces have indicated their desire to utilise the Department for the pur¬ 
chase of their requirements in respect of textile goods. The Government of 
Madras are at present considering whether they should obtain their stores 
Through this department. Orders for certain classes of stores have been 
ireceived from departments under the admini.9tration of the Government of 
Burma, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 
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Statemmit 11.—Beplies to the special questionnaire of the Twiff Board sub¬ 
mitted by the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department. 

Que.ition I.—State the extent of the powers of the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment, when the full organization of the Department is working. 

Ansuier.—The Government of India’s scheme for the organization of th® 
Indian Stores Department i.5 pow before the Secretary of State, whose orders 
are awaited. 

Question 17.—State the date by which the full organization of the depart 
ment as at present planned is expected to be at work. 

Answer .—1 am not in a position to indicate the date by which the Depart¬ 
ment will be fully organized. This depends wholly on the availability of 
funds. If ample funds were available at the moment, the organization of 
the Department could be completed within two years, except as regard.s the 
establishment of a Test House at Bombay. That measure would require a- 
year longer. I append diagram.s showing: — 

(i) The complete organization of the Department as proposed by the 
Chief Controller; 

(ii) The organization as it at present exists; 

(Mi) The organization as it will exist during the financial year 1924-25 
provided that funds are available to finance the scheme of deve¬ 
lopment which is at present under consideration. 

Question III.—How far the instructions of the Government of India issued 
for the guidance of the Department require that important articles purchased; 
in India should be made of Indian materials? If this condition is in fact 
imposed, whether any procedure has been dcvi.sed by which the extra costs 
incurred by the Indian manufacturers on this account will be allowed for in 
considering prices. 

Answer .—No instructions of exactly the nature referred to have been issued. 
The purchase of stores in India for the use of the public service is regulated 
by the Rules to which I have referred in my answer to Question I. The- 
underlying object of these Rules is to utilize the products and manufacture 
of India for the purposes of the State to the fullest extent compatible with 
economy and efficiency. Hence, the Rules provide that preference shall be 
given to Indian product.s and to articles manufactured in India from materials 
produced in the country over foreign products and manufactures,_ provided 
that the quality i.s sufficiently good for the purpose and the price is not un¬ 
favourable. Articles manufactured in India, cither wholly or substantially, 
from imported materials are also to be given preference over foreign manu¬ 
factures if the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality can 
be obtained through the Stores Department in England and .provided that 
the materials employed are subject to .such tests and inspections as may be 
prescribed by the Government. Thus, the Rules, while giving preference to 
Indian products and manufactures, do not preclude the purchase in India of 
articles which are produced or manufactured abroad. The purchase, how¬ 
ever, of articles of this class is subject at present to vp-ious restrictions 
as regards price, quality, etc., the nature of which is indicated in Rules 3, 

■ 4 and 6 of the existing Stores Purchase Rules. The question of the extra 
cost incurred by Indian manufacturers is not necessarily taken into account 
in the consideration of the prices of Indian and foreign manufactures. The 
Government of India have received a clear mandate from the Legislature that 
their purchases should he made in the cheapest and otherwise^ most suitable 
markets, and ordinarily the Department is guided by this basic principle in 
effecting ite purchases. 'Cases arise in which economy is not determinable solely 
by the relative prices of Indian and foreign products and manufactures. For 
example, the price of a foreign article may be lower than that of the corres¬ 
ponding Indian article, but the delay involved in procuring the former may 
cause substantial loss tc the State and give rise to serious administrative 
difficulties. In such a case it is obviously sound business to purchase the 
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Indian article, and this is the course ordinarily adopted. It conforms, as 1 
understand the matter, to the principle underlying the mandate from th* 
Legislative Assembly. The converse, of course, equally applies. 

Question IV. —Explain the procedure by which the department satisfies 
itself that Indian prices are reasonable as compared with the prices of similar 
articles produced in the United Kingdom. 

.inswer. — (a) By simultaneous tenders, both in India and in the United 
Kingdom. 

(/)) By a reference— , 

(i) to prices in the United Kingdom furnished by the Director-Gene¬ 

ral, India Store Department, London; and 

(ii) to contracts placed by that officer. 

(c) By information obtained by the Department as regards current market 
prices in India and abroad. 

In comparing the prices of Indian products and manufactures with those 
of stores of foreign origin, when the latter are quoted at f. o. b. rates, the 
following charges are added to the prices of foreign articles : — 

(i) freight from the foreign port to the port of destination in Indiaj 
(ii) interest, insurance and freight brokerage; 
fiii) Landing, wharfage and port charges at the Indian port; 

(iv) customs duty, according to the tariff schedule, calculated on the 
cost of the stores plus the additional charges mentioned above. 

If the quotations for the stores pi'oduced or manufactured in India include 
cost of transport to site, the cost of forwarding to the site from the Indian 
port is also added to the price of stores of foreign origin. 

Question V. —Whether under the in.structions of the Government of India 
order.s will be placed in India even if the prices are somewhat higher than 
those of similar imported articles, after mnkng due allowance for freight, 
customs duty, etc. 

Answer.—My answer to this question is given in the reply to Question III. 

Question VI,—Whether the Department has been granted power to control 
.specifications so as to ensure that articles produced in India are not unfairly 
pre.iudiccd. 

-lii.^u,'ei'.—The intention is that the Stores Department shall prepare speci¬ 
fications, in consultation with the consuming deparments concerned, for all 
classes of stores which it purchases, and will also advise departments who are 
permitted to purchase any special classes of stores direct in the preparation 
of the specifications for such stores. Specifications must obviously be framed 
to meet thq necessities of the case, but in preparing them, the Department 
will certainly, whenever this is possible, draw them up to meet the capacity 
of Indian manufacturers: Thus, for example, the Department in all 
nary oases permits the use of acid or basic steel indifferently though acid 
steel has heretofore alone been permitted in many specifications current in 
India. Again, to suit manufacturing conditions in some oases, built up gir¬ 
ders have been accepted in place of rolled sections, or extra joints have been 
allowed in plate girders. In this connection I reproduce a provision whidi 
appears where applicable in all specifications framed by this Department, the 
object of which is to place as much business as possible in the hands of 
manufacturers in India; — 

“Deviation from the Specification. —Should a tenderer desire to depart in 
any respect from the provisions of this specification, either on account of 
manufacturing practice or for any other reason, he must specifically bring 
the matter to notice in his tender in the form of a covering letter, explaining 
in detail each and every departure he proposes to make from the specification. 
Manufacturers’ standard specifications for the plant or component parts of 
the plant may be submitted, but all discrepancies must be clearly drawn 
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attention to, both in the covering letter referred to above and in the schedulo' 
and appendices which have to be filled in by the tenderer. The intention is to 
adopt manufacturer’s standard equipment as far_ as possible, but these stand- 
ards must, in all respects, comply with the conditions of this Specification as 
regards safety from breakdown, output, capacity, performance, etc., and must 
pass the tests specified.” 

Question VII .—Whether the Department is in a position to ensure either 
that— . '' 

(1) when simultaneous tenders in India and England are called for, the- 

conditions are so framed that the manufacturers in both countries 
tender for the same articles under identical conditions, or 

(2) when this is not possible (c.fif., British manufacturer supplies railway 

wagons of which the fabricated materials are imported into India 
and erected there, whereas the Indian manufacturer has to erect 
the wagon himself) proper allowance is made in considering the 
tenders for unavoidable difference in the conditions of supply. 

Answer. —(1) Tes. If tenders are called for by cable, very full information 
is given. If time permits, the full specification with all conditions is sent 
Home by post. If any conditions is omitted in a tender from the United 
Kingdom, full allowance is made in comparing prices. 

(2) The answer to this is given in the preceding reply. The Stores Depart¬ 
ment has not yet been entrusted with the purchase of railway wagons, and 
has, therefore, * not so far placed any orders for this class of stores. 
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statement III.—Statement shoicing the estimated cost of the Indian Stores 
Department for 192S-2i and 19S4-B5. 




Pkoposed BuroET, 1924-26. 

Existing ArpoiNTMENTS. 


Sanc¬ 

tioned 

Budget, 

1923-24. 

Sanc¬ 

tioned 

charges. 

Cost of 
continu¬ 
ation of 
ceitaiii 
existing 
appoint¬ 
ment!^. 

Cost of 

revision 

proposed. 

Expan¬ 

sions. 

Becnrring Charges — 






Pay .... 

5,70,.W) 

6,13,160 

57,050 

29,060 

1,82,130 

Allowances 

65,690 

74,750 

4,.600 


31,800 

Contingencies 

63.770 

62,.600 

2,.600 


43,100 

Supplies and Services 

40,950 

31,200 



2,400 

Bounding 

-10 

-^10 




Total recurring charges . 

7,46,940 

7,81,600 

64,060 

29,050 

2,59,430 

Non •recurri ng c ha rge-s — 






Supplies and Services 

1,08,860 


•• 

•• 

47,470 

Works .... 

47,500 

•• 



•• 


9,63,300 

7.81,000 

64,050 

L. 

29,050 

3,06,900 

7 




4,00,000 
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Oral evidence of Mr. K. M. KIRKHOPE, C.LE., 
Member, Inst. C.E., Acting Chief Controller of 
Stores, recorded at Delhi on 
the 22nd January 1924. 


President. —The Stores Department in India is, comparatively speaking, a 
new innovation? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is correct. 

President. —Can you give us the exact date when the Director was 
appointed as head of the department? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The Chief Controller was appointed on the lat January 

1922. 

President. —A certain numher of existing officers were put under the 
general control? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes; they came over chiefly from the Surplus Stores 
Organization where they were employed in purchasing textiles for the Army 
and certain Civil Departments. Mr. Mather’s appointment was originally 
under the Bailway Board; it then came under the Munitions Board, then to 
the Department of Industries and Labour and from that department to the 
Stores Department. 

President. —There was another office that one used to hear about—the 
Supei'inteiident of Local Manufactures? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The Superintendent of Local Manufactures’ appointment 
followed the same course as Mr. Mather’s appointment—first under the Eailway 
Board, then the Munitions Board, the Department of Industries and Labour 
and then the Indian Stores Department. His functions were subsequently 
Split up into two. The original holder of the appointment was the Superin¬ 
tendent of Local Manufactures and the Government Test House in Calcutta, 
and _ he originally did both testing and inspection. His functions were split 
up into two (testing and inspection) the inspection being taken over by 
another officer who was originally under the Superintendent of Local Manu- 
-faetures. Now in Calcutta instead of having one officer we have got two 
each with his respective staff—the Superintendent of the Government Teat 
House and the Controller of Inspection, Calcutta Circle. 

President. —You have told us in the previous note you submitted what the 
proposals of the Stores Purchase Committee wei'© as to the departments for 
which your department should purchase,- 'and I take it that yoTi hope even¬ 
tually to reach that stage? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—^We are gradually reaching that stage. We have taken 
over one or two departments and others are coming to us as time goes on. 
We expect the Posts and Telegraphs to come to us for all articles with which 
we can economically deal, but there are some very special things which 
they are likely to keep in their own hands as they could not bo produced 
in India at all. We have not quite completed our negotiations with them, 
but our preliminary negotiations are very favourable. 

President.—What exactly are your relations with the Kailway Department? 
How far have orders been passed indicating that you will take over their 
purchases? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—This matter is still under negotiation with tlio Kailwa.y 
Board. We have done comparatively little buying for the railways and we 
have purchased no steel work for them. We of course do all their inspection 
work so far as steel is concerned. Mr. Mather, for instance, or his locum 
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ienens, is doing the inspection of rails and structural steel and the Con¬ 
troller of Inspection, Calcutta, wagons, under-frames, bridges, etc. In our 
Test House we test naaterials, but our purchases for the railways have been 
comparatively small except in respect of jute, canvas and stores of a like 
nature. 

President, —But the question of handing the purchases to a greater extent 
to you is now being discussed? 

Mr, Kirhhope, —Yes. 

President, —You also give us the information as to the kind of stores 
you are purchasing at present. In your answer to question (a) in your 
.previous note, at the end of the answer you give a long list of the depart¬ 
ments for whom you purchase. I was not quite clear as to exactly what 
materials you purchase for these people. 

Mr. Kirkhope .—Up to June 1923 we had done no engineering purchases 
at all. We only started engineering purchases in June and up to that time 
our purchases had been textiles and other materials for all these departments, 
but since June we have taken up the purchase of engineering stores for some 
•of them. 

President. —For any of these departments that required them? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

President. —The ultimate ideal of the department is that it should pur¬ 
chase for all departments of the Government of India all stores that can 
■be produced in India? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Y'es, for the Central departments and Minor Local Gov¬ 
ernments. 

President. —^And the Provincial Governments if they choose will be able 
to employ your agency? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is so. 

President. —I should imagine that they would find great advantage in 
doing so, because you will be in the market as a very important purchaser 
and would be able to obtain more favourable terms than a single local Govern¬ 
ment purchasing by itself. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, we can obtain more favourable terms as far as our 
■experience shows, and for certain local Governments, for instance, the Punjab 
Government, we are doing a great deal, I mean, all purchases for the Sutlej 
Valley Projects, and we have started purchasing for the Llyod Barrage Pro¬ 
ject. We have purchased quite a lot for them, have a great deal on Hand 
and expect more to come. 

President. —From another point of view I take it there is advantage in 
purchasing through the Central Purchasing Department, namely, that, if a 
firm turned out bad work and incurs the dissatisfaction of the local Govern¬ 
ment, that does not prevent other local Governments from dealing with it. 
But it is a much more serious matter if the firm incurs the displeasuro 
of the Central Stores Department: it would be knocked out altogether, and 
the Central Department ought to be able to secure a very high standard 
■of quality for that reason. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. Of course there is another safeguard; we never 
make a purchase without inspecting and in the case of manufactured mate¬ 
rials we inspect throughout the course of manufacture, and we should pull 
up any firm putting forward bad material before the work had gone through. 

President. —I understand that. Then turning to your second note, as 
regards your answer to the first question we shall take it for the moment 
that, as proposals have been made to the Secretary of State, the details that 
you have given us as regards the proposals sent up are not for publication? 
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but that, if funds were available, the thing could be completed within two- 
years? 

Mr. Kirkhope, —Yes, except the establishment of the Test House at 
Bombay which requires building, equipment, machinery and general 
organization, 

Fre.ndent .—The Test House there would be largely concerned with textiles,. 

I take it? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —To a great extent it would, but at the same time, we 
should have to test engineering material generally. Of course, in our test 
house at Calcutta we test textiles now and we are gradually getting together the 
full equipment and machinery required; w'6 have got what is necessary to- 
complete it now on order. 

Preaicleni. —Question III was “ How far the instructions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India issued for the guidance of the department require that im¬ 
portant articles purchased in India should be made of Indian materials”? 
That was the first part of the question. As regards the things that you pur¬ 
chase, as far as you know, there are no in.struetions precisely in that form? 

Mr. Kirkhope, —That is (sorrect. We have to purchase, as I have said,, 
in the cheapest market provided the articles are suitable for the purpose. 

PreS!d6?ii.—Supposing it appeared to you that the article can be purchased 
more cheaply in England then do you hand over the matter to the Director 
General of Stores in London? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, that is, we inform the indenting officer that the- 
article cannot be obtained in India or purchased more economically, and it is 
left to him to indent on the Director General, India Stores Department, 

President. —What we w'ere thinking of when we put this question that 
1 have just read out was the condition laid down by the Government of 
India as regards the purchase of railway wagons in India. One of the- 
conditions laid dowir was that they would call for tenders in India f6r a 
certain number of wagons every year, and Uiat the manufacturer would be 
under an obligation to use Indian materials as far as possible. One or 
two firms in Calcutta said that, if they were put under an obligation of that 
kind, it would not be fair that there should not be some coutiession in the 
matter of price. Government could not have it both ways. Either they 
should leave them to purchase in the cheapest market, or they could require 
them to purchase in India whenever po.ssibie. If so there ought to be some 
concession as regards the price paid. No (‘-ase similar to that that has come- 
under your notice? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have nothing whatever to do with the purchase of 
railway wagons. We merely inspect the railway wagons when they are- 
manufactured in India. Thu only rule which bears on that point is Buie 
1 “ All articles which are purchased in India in the form of raw materials 
or are manufactured in India from materials produced in India should by 
preference be purchased locally provided the quality is sufficiently good for 
the purpose and the price not unfavourable.” Buie TI also bears on this 
point “ All articles manufactured in India from imported materials should 
by preference, be purchased in India, .subject, however, to the following- 
conditions : — 

(a) That a substantial part cf the process of manufacture of the 

articles purchased has been performed in India. 

(b) That the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 

can be obtained through the India Office. 

(c) That the materials employed are subjected to .such inspection and; * 

tests as may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

Note,— The term “ a substantial part of the process of manufacture ” in 
clause (a) means that a substantial part of the preparation of the finished; 
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article must be performed in India, whether from raw materials or from 
component parts obtained in a finished state from other sources.” 

President. —How exactly do yon construe rule (1) in practice? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We bear in mind the mandate to purchase in the cheapest 
market. 

President. —It seems to me that if the phrase “the price is not un- 
favotirable ” meant that the Indian price must not be higher than the 
imported price by even one pie thjC rule would naturally have said, “ pro¬ 
vided the price was not higher.” As it says “ if the price is not unfavour¬ 
able,” there must be a benevolent tendency towards the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We are expected to purcha.se in the cheapest market 
and we are equally expected and actually do, to the best of our ability, 
foster Indian industries, and from that point of view w'e do construe that 
rule benevolently. We have also to take into account various other factors 
such as administrative convenience, urgency of supply, etc. 

President. —That must be the intention of the imle. I do not see why 
that phraseology should have been adopted, unless there was a desire not 
to make the conditions unduly strict. But can you think of a case in which, 
apart from the general rules, the Government of India have issued special 
instructions about any particular kind of article.*’ 

Mr. Kirkho%ie.—No special instructions of th.at sort have been issued. 

Pre.rident.—There are special orders about wagons, but can’t you think 
of anything else where the Government of India have so to speak given an 
undertaking that they will make certain purchases, provided the articles are 
manufactured from Indian materials? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No, I can’t recall any. When we get a quotation from, 
India and a quotation from England w'e take into account all the items I 
have enumerated—freight, intei'est, landing, port charges, customs duty and 
the cost of transport from the point of landing in India to the site of the- 
works, erection charges, chai'ges for erection staff and so on. We put them 
absolutely on all fours—the Indian article and the Home article. 

Pre.ndent.—The case prominently brought to onr notice is the wagon case 
where the Indian manufacturer has got to erect the wagon ready to run, 
whereas the Home manufacturer has not got to do that, and his wagon 
is assembled in this country. Can you think of an analogous case that you. 
have got to deal with? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have had no case exactly of that sort. 

President. —Can you give us a concrete ease? 

.¥r, Kirkhope. —Nothing exactly the same. Beoently wo called for tenders 
for a certain number of cranes for the Sukkur Barrage, and manufacturers 
in Indlji and importers in India .quoted for those cranes to exactly the same 
specification and lauded at Sukkur, The difference in price was such that 
we had to purchase the impoi'ted article. 

President. —What 1 am thinking of is, was there a difference between the 
amount of work which the Indian manufacturer had to do and the amount 
of work which the Home manufacturer had to do? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I do not iinderstand. 

President.- —What 1 am thinking of is this. We have had this particular 
case of the wagons where definitely the Indian manufacturer had to do 
certain work in connection with the wagons which the British manufactiirer 
has not got to do. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I know the wagon case very well indeed, but we have 
had no case exactly the same. 

President. —It is a similar instance to that that I was tr.ving to get, 
to find out how you deal with the problem. The wagon manufacturer says 
that he is not quite satisfied that the allowance inade for assembling the 
wagon in this country is sufficient. 
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Mr. Kirhhope. —The instance I gave is not precisely the same. The cranes 
•would be landed at Suhkur either from Home or from India under exactly 
"the same condition. In a case where erection has taken place, for instance, in 
some very large dragline excavators that we have got out for the Sutlej 
Valley project, we have taken the cost of erection at site into consideration 
both in the case of the Home tenderer and the Indian tenderer, hut I 
may say here that it was merely a purchase in India and not manufac¬ 
ture in India. We should seldom get an analogous case to the wagon. 

President. —Who did the work of assembling in that case? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —In both eases the workmen of the firm who got tha 
■contract. 

President. —But then there would be no difference in that case? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—There, was difference in that case because the Director 
General of Stores got better freight rates. 

President. —1 mean difl'erence in the amount of work? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. They were absolutely on all fours. They had to 
produce the machinery at a certain point erected and ready for operation at 
■a certain time. 

Both had to do exactly the same ,-imount of work? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Priisid&nt.—Can you think of an instance where the British, manufacturer 
had to do less work than the Indian manufa(!turer because the Government 
department obtaining the thing would do a certain amount of work itself 
■ on receipt? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—I am afraid we have not got instances of that sort. We 
generally stipulate that erection should be done at site by either the Home 
manufacturer or the Indian manufacturer. 

President. —It would have been useful to us, bacauso we wish to know 
how, if you were up against the same problem, you would satisfy yourself 
that sufficient allowance had been made for any extra expense that the 
Indian manufacturer was bound to incur? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have had instances where small electrical plants were 
purchased either in India cr at Home, and in comparing the prices wo have 
■estimated erection charge for the particular plant, and our usual way' of 
estimating it was to use our own knowledge as engineers and examine the 
erection charges proposed by the Indian manufacturer, or the Indian agents, 
1 should say, and add that to the Director General of Stores price. 

President. —The addition made was not necessarily identical, I take it, 
with what the Indian manufacturer proposed, but he was allowed to have 
a say in the matter? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It was very nearly the same. We have endeavoured as 
far as possible to put them on the same basis. 

President. —Of course there are elements in the case of a commercial 
department like a railway; there would be the question of overhead charges 
and so on. But in the ease of the Public Works Department purchases 
it would be extraordinarily difficult to find out in any way at all what 
their overhead charges were. Take the Eoads and Buildings Branch of the 
Public Works Department under the local Government. It would be quite 
impossible I imagine to find out what their overhead charges are. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —In the oases I have quoted overhead charges would not 
come in as the work would be done by the contractor. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you mean that the erection would not be done by the 
Public Works Department but would be sub-let to the Contractor? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—Yes. 

Pre.sident,—Tt is not quite analogous. The point about the railway wagons 
IS that the work of assembling is frequently done by the railway company 
itself. I 
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Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes and sometimes by contract. ^ The contract price given 
you a concrete instance where everything is taken into account. 

Presideni.—li an Indian firm is ready to erect at a certain price, it ia 
no longer open to any one to say that that is not the right price. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Quite. 

President.—Then, you cannot think of. a ease where the work of assem. 
hling or erection in India is done departmentally but where, if it was pur- 
<fcased in India, it would be done by the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I Imow of no case exactly similar to the wagons.^ Thera 
are many oases of small machines but the cost of erection is trifling. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you bought any fabricated structural steel? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, we have bought some fabricated steel work both 
from home and from engineering firnft in India, but these cases are not 
quite the same thing. 

Mr. Mather. —I was wondering whether possibly in such cases the Indian, 
engineering firms doing fabricating, work had quoted for the fabrication in 
their own sho^ plus erection on the site. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have a case under consideration, but it is not yet 
carried through—steel for the Legislative Chambers. It is useless to talk 
about that until it is actually carried through. You realise that we have 
only been doing engineering work since June. 

President. —I quite recognise that. I am only anxious to obtain any 
information that you can give. You are not an old department with a long 
history behind you. 

At the bottom of page 5 you say " the Department in all ordinary cases- 
permits the use of acid or basic steel indifferently, though acid steel has 
heretofore alone been permitted in many specifications current in India.” 
Could you mention some of the things for which acid steel is always specified 
and for which you are now accepting basic steel? ^ 

Mr. Kirkhope, —There are several cases but one of the most important, is- 
boilers; the India Office always specified acid steel. 

President. —Do you accept basic steel for boilers? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We shoiiJd, as the new Boiler Kegulations accept acid^ 
01 basic steel with limitations of phosphorous and sulphur. 

President. —For locomotive boilers? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —For all boilers, there is no distinction made between loco¬ 
motive and other boilers. 

President. —Have you purchased boilers for railways yet? 

Mr. Kirkhope.' —Not for railways. 

President. —I think that Mr. Keed of the Peninsular Locomotive Co. told' 
UB at Jamshedpur that he did not think that basic steel would be permitted 
for locomotive boilers. Am I right, Mr. Matlier? 

Mr. Mather. —That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He also stated that he bad supplied boilers during the 
war in England made out of 'basic steel, and that they had done well as 
far as he knew. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The Boiler Begulations permit acid or basic steel also 
the Board of Trade Begulations for Marine boilers. 

President. —These are legal regulations under the Act, are they? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. There is no distinction between a locomotive boiler 
and any other boiler. 

President.—Do you know what the orders of the Eailway Board are about 
that? 
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K!t. Kirkhope.-Thi- Baihvay Board specifications still specify acid steel. 
I merely happen to knorr' that, however, it is a question for the Eailway 
‘Board. 

tresidcnt. —Quite. Ywii have not yet purchased any for them? 

Mr. Kirlihope. —No. 

Bresidcut.—Boiler plate is not now made in India? It is only a possh 
bility of the future? 

Mr. Mather. —Quite so. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Then in general speoifleations we say that either acid 
or basic steel will be permitted for any structural work and we merely 
ask the tenderer to state whether he proposes to use acid or basic steel. 

President. —In your answer to the last question you say that '' when 
simultaneous tenders in India and England are called for, the conditions are 
.so framed that the manufacturers *m both countries tender for the same 
articles under identical conditions.” This answer seems rather to lay stress 
on the fact that the United Kingdom gets a fair chance. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We issue exactly the same specifications for everybody. 
But if there is something that is manufactured in India and not at home, 
or at home and not in India, in the case of structural work we would 
say that acid or basic steel would be permitted and this should allow the 
Indian manufacturer to come in. 

President. — As a matter of fact what we had in our minds when this 
question was put was wagons. But we have already gone into that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the total value of your purchases made in a 
complete financial year? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —In what class of materials? 

Mr. Qinwala. —I want to know the total value of your purchases. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Last year in the case of textiles it came to about Its. 164J 
lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —I was rather referring to the total value of the stores 
purchased. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —You will understand that we only started purchasing 
engineering stores from June last. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As far as you could give them for a full financial year. 
I take it that you have completed one full year. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have completed one full financial year in textiles 
and are completing another financial year in textiles and engineering but 
we did not start purchasing engineering stores at the beginning of the 
financial year. The average figure so far for engineering—from June last 
up to the middle of this month—^has been two lakhs a month. 

Mr. Gin wala .—Do I understand that as far as you'are organised at 
present your activities are confined more or less to the two classes of purchases 
—textiles and engineering? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, but engineering covers a very wide range. Engineer¬ 
ing includes hardware, oils, etc., and textiles practically cover all the possible 
purchases. We do not purchase paper for example or anything in the way 
of stationery. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who purchases that? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the total value of- the transactions that you put 
liirough in a year? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The textiles would be about Es. IJ-* crores and in 
engineering, so far, from our average it will be about E.s. 24 lakhs, but that 
of course gives no indication as to what the future will be. We started 


* This T telicTO wi'I go up gi-catb". 
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in June and our first purchase was not made for some time after Ave 
started, and we still have a lot of purchases to complete. Our biggest pur¬ 
chases are only now coming on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that I would like you to give us some idea as to what 
proportion was imported and what was locally purchased. Can you give us 
some idea? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —-Our Administration Beport gives the proportion of textiles, 
which was 92 per cent, last year for locally purchased and locally manufactured. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to engineering, you are not in a position to 
eay? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I am not in a position to say absolutely just now, but 
it is perfectly plain that the bulk of the engineering purchases will be of 
imported materials for some time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is wliat I gather also. You cannot give us any figure 
which Avill be of great value showing the proportion between the articles 
imported and those locally manufactured? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I cannot give you figures of any value. I could work out 
what was purchased of local manufacture. But I don’t think that it would 
be useful. At the present stage it would be very small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In those Departments that purchase through you, what 
are the Departments that are compelled to do so? Are there any Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India or local Governments which are compelled 
to purchase through you or is it all optional? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The Government of India are at the present time con¬ 
sidering what Departments should purchase through us but no decision has 
been come to as yet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Unless there was a certain amount of compulsion on some 
of these Departments to purchase through you, it would be e.vpensive to 
run the w'hole Department, would it not? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is correct. But curiously the Departments w'ith whom 
it would always be optional to purchase through us are those tliat are 
making most nee of us—the Departments of a Major Local Government, for 
example. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do I understand that, so far as railways are concerned, 
,—I am talking of the State Eailways and not the company managed railways 
—they do not purchase through your agency? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —They are not compelled to purchase through our agency, 
and the matter of their coming to us for all purchases is before the Hall¬ 
way Board now. At present they purcha.se through our agency articles of 
■jute, canvas and a few others. 

Mr. Cimvala.—Those are locally manufactured? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. They have come to us voluntarily for the pur¬ 
chase of certain articles—for instance creosote. About five lakhs worth of 
creosote was jAurchased for them the other day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that that generally applies to two cases, (i) Avhen 
the thing is urgently required and (ii) when it is locally manufactured. 

Mr. Kirhliope. —Yes. Creo.sote, for instance, Is locally manufactured. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It may be one or the other or both, but in most other 
cases they purchase direct. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. Practically all purchases are made direct. They 
come to us for very little indeed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In answer to question III—that i.s the most important 
question from our point of vieAV — you say that you are not precluded from 
purchasing imported articles. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. Imported articles m#y be purchased under rule 
of the Stores Rules. 
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Mr Oinwala .—You also purchase locally manufactured articles, but 
point I want to bring out is this. Take a case where a locally wished 
article is manufactured out of imported material which pays a duty ; pit head 
gears, for instance. They are now classed as machinery as you know. IMow 
if the local manufacturer has to pay on the materials that he uses a duty 
of 10 per cent, whilst the finished article comes at per cent, you would 
take into account the duty of 2i per cent., wonld not you, in comparing 
prices, whereas as a matter of fact he pays a duty of 10 per cent on 60 per 
cent, of his materials. In a case like that, is this comparison under the rule 
fair between the two articles? 


Mr. Kirkhope .—Obviously on the face of it, it is not fair. 

Mr. Oinwala.—In that case, does the rule really help the local maniifactiirer? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—1 don’t think that the rule precludes ns from consider¬ 
ing the question as you put it. We could estimate that say 60 per cent, 
of the finished article is made from imported material and calculate accordingly. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You could, but will you be allowed to say that because 
there is the further qualification that you must buy in the cheapest market? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—I think that I cannot commit Government by an ex¬ 
pression of opinion on that point, but I feol sure that, if it were put before 
Government in that light, they would accept it as reasonable. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Quite so. In this particular industry which we are enquir¬ 
ing into that question comes in. That is why I am asking^ you about it. 
Has there been any suggestion up till now that in comparing prices you 
must make allowance for the higher duty that the local manufacturer has 
got to pay on his raw materials, as compared with the duty on the finished 
article? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—There was almost a similar case, vie., the question of 
electric cables. 

Mr. Oimvala .—I know that case very well. At present I _ am not dis¬ 
cussing the question of the removal of the duty on raw materials. That is 
a much wider question. I am at present concerned with this rule^ under 
which you are asked to compare prices. I mean to say that, if you literally 
follow that rule, it does not meet the roquiromente of the Indian manu¬ 
facturer, does it? 

Mr, Kirkhope .—It does place the Indian manufacturer on a less advan- 
tageous basis than the home manufacturer, but I don’t think that, if we 
calculated prices as you suggest, the Government of India would refuse to- 
support us. 

Mr. Oimvala.—1 am not referring to your Department at all. There is 
a general complaint that in comparing these prices the duty first of all is 
not taken into account. Now this would go further than that. You may 
take the duty of 2|- per cent, into account but what should he taken into 
account is the duty of 10 per cent, on raw materials. Do you think that 
unless some alteration is made in the rules themselves, all Departments 
would do it? 


Mr. Kirkhope .—I am afraid I cannot commit myself to an expression of 
opinion with regard to other people. 

President .—I quite understand that your Department which has got a big 
organisation in comparing prices would be able to work out the duty paid 
on the raw materials by the local manufacturer, but if it were an indi¬ 
vidual Government officer, he could hardly work that out, because ha is 
not in a position to estimate what the amount is. 

Mr. Kirkhope .—^We have these figures of cost before us. We keep the 
tariff schedule up-to-date and they may not keep it up-to-date. It is very 
difficult indeed for the individual officer, though not difficult ior uc. 

Pres.dent .—That is so. Take the example of pit head gears. It would 
he possible for you to ascertain without much difficulty from tlie local manu¬ 
facturer what quantity of steel he would use and what duty he would have 
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to pay on it. Therefore you could work out the proportion of that to the 
total cost. But I don’t see how an Executive Engineer of the Eoads and 
Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department could do that. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —There is another point by which the local manufacture® 
are placed on a more advantageous basis than Mr. Ginwala Suggests and it 
is this: that in calculating the duty payable on a fabricated article such 
as pit head gears we should calculate the duty not only on materials but 
also the labour put into the structure. 

Mr. Giniaola.—That would be 2^ per cent., would it not? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Two-half per cent, on the total. 60 per cent, of the Indian 
manufacture would come in at 10 per cent, and 40 per cent, is labour cost 
which would also get 2-^ per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even so, he would be at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —But not so much. It depends on the ratio of material 
to manufacturing cost. Pit bead gear happens to be a siniple structure where 
the cost of material is more than the cost of labour, but there is a converse 
to this—more labour and little material. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is perfectly true, but the point is this. Before you 
can compare prices, you must put both the manufacturers more or less on 
the same basis. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Here in this case it is a question of steel that is used, 
but there are other raw materials used by the Indian manufacturer on which 
also he has got to pay a duty. That is not ordinarily taken into account 
in comparing prices, is not that ^? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —We realise that. I have with me various anomalous 
cases. For instance, in the manufacture of cables which we have discussed, 
there is a tariff rate on the cable as manufactured but there are quite difler. 
ent tariff rates on the component parts of the cable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a particularly bad case. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^Then there are other cases like corrugated bheets. There 
is a certain tariff rate on the black sheet; and another on the spelter for 
galvanising. Presumably galvanising is going to be done in India. Galva¬ 
nised sheets are allowed to come in at a certain rate which I think is 10 per 
cent. The spelter is allowed to come at 15 per cent., so that to make 
corrugated sheets you have to use component parts paying a duty of 10 pet 
cent, and 15 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^With regard to the purchase locally of imported articles 
do you remember what Sir Campbell Ehodes said in his note in the report of 
the Railway Industries Committee, page 9? The gist of that is that it is 
not cheaper for Government to import articles which could be locally pur¬ 
chased, and one of the reasons he gives there is that it costs Government a 
certain amount of overhead charges to stock and to purchase also. First of all, 
does Government incur overhead charges by having to import articles? 

Mr.. Kirhhope. — 1 do not quite understand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you wanted a certain article, you call for a 
tender. The local merchants quote say £10. Then you say “ you want 
£10. I can get this article landed here at £9. I cannot buy from you 
because there is a difference of £1,” but the contention is that the difference 
of £1 means a certain amount of overhead charges and other expenses that 
Government have incurred though they have not taken them into account in 
getting that amount of £9. Are there any overhead charges or not? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —I do not see any overhead charges except those that we 
have taken into consideration, interest and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got the whole purchasing department there in 
London: you have got your testing officers: you have got various other 
departments which are connected with the purchase of stores in that way 
VOL. III. T 
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in calcnlating the difference between the imported price and the price at 
which you purchase an article locally here, do you make an allowance for 
the overhead charges that you must necessarily incur at the other end ? 

Mf. Kirhhope. —No, because we consider that the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment expenses are practically the same as the London Stores Department 
expenses. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But that is expenditure at both ends. You import an 
article for some department of the Govei'nment of India. You get into 
communication with your London Department. That Department says that 
the c.i.f. landed price is £9. You have made enquiries here from local 
merchants, say Mr. Smith, and he wants £10. So there is a difference of 
£1, Is that £1 the real difference in the actual cost of the article to the 
■Government? 

Mr. Kirhhope, —^That is the actual difference, I think, in our way of 
calculating. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you make any allowance for your administrative and 
other charges at the other end in every ease in which you import an article? 
This man gives you the article on the spot: you do not incur any other 
expenditure. There is no overhead charge here but at the other end. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —There is our overhead charge. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Will you add that to the price? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —The one cancels the other. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Y oti ask for a tender and a merchant quotes £10. You 
cable homo for the article. Do you take into account the expenses at the 
other end on that article when you compare the price of that with the price 
that was quoted here. 

Mr. Kirhhope, —Do you mean the cost of the cable, cost of stationery 
and labour, etc. ? 

President. —The suggestion is rather this. The cost of purchase in 
England includes a proportion of the cost of the Director General of Stores’ 
office. There ought therefore to be an addition to the purchase price of each 
imported article on this account. In other words the cost of the Stores De¬ 
partment would be spread over the entire purchases, so that there would be 
an average percentage on the value which ought to he added to purchases 
made through the Director General of Stores. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^We know that comes to about 2 per cent, and that is 
what we charge, 2 per cent, for purchase and inspection; so that the two 
balance. 

Mr. Mather. —Is that 2 per cent, actually debited to the final purchasing 
department and a similar 2 per cent, debited in the case of purcha.sea made 
at home? 

Mr. Kirhhope. It is so in actual fact, but I am afraid indenting depart¬ 
ments do not really see it. 

Mr. Mather. —Then it is not^a burden on the departmental budget, but 
the 2 per cent, that you charge is a burden on the budget? 

Mr. Kirhhope.—The indentor is charged the cost of the article plus 2 
per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is for your department. In comparing the import 
price with the local price do you take that 2 per cent, with the foreign 
price P 

Mr. Kirhhope. —No, we do not. I think they cancel each other. 

Mr. Oinwala. I do not know whether that is the position. Here yon 
may not incur any a.dditional expenditure even though you add 2 per cent. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —That is quite true. 

Mr. Oinwala. If you import, ycur expenditure will remain the same at 
this end. 
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Mr. yii)7f/iopc.—Within limits it will remain the same, but as our pur¬ 
chases grow our expenditure will increase. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^It is not a question of expenditure at this end. The 
question is that merchants complain that when an article can he locally 
purchased at a slightly higher rate, it is not purchased because the price is 
higher, and he says that the charges that ought to be added at the othew 
end are not added. 

Mr. KirTcJinpe. —I cannot see that it makes any difference. To each of 
the quotations, £9 and £10, should be added 2 per cent., and we have a 
still greater difference because 2 per cent, on £9 is less than 2 per cent, on 
£10. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of the imported articles purchased locally you 
have to submit them to tests 

Mr. Kirhhoxie. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that so in every case? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —If you mean by test, inspection generally, inspection 
covers testing the material and other examinations, we always purchase after 
inspection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But when the article is imported you do not inspect it any 
further in this country, do you? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —We do not test or inspect articles if they come through 
the Director General of Stores. There was only one special case—a case of 
urgency—I know of, where wo had to do it. In order to got an article out 
into the country very quickly, the Director Generars test has been waived 
and we undertook the test here. But that is a very special case and does 
not really come in. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you found much difference in the price—I am 
talking of imported articles—when you have purchased them in the country 
and when you have imported them direct? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —You are still talking of articles fabricated abroad. In 
some cases there is a difference and in some other.s there is practically no 
difference, and in these cases we have been able to place orders in the 
country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wliat is the proportion of the two? Do you genet’ally 
manage to get your requirements here or do you more often import? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —As I have stated already when the matter is one of 
great urgency and when the indenter must have the stuff at once, we pur¬ 
chase in the country only comparing the prices from that point of view: 
that is to say,' we make allowance for the urgency; hut when there is time 
to get an article from home and the home article is cheaper it is got from 
home. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you usually find the home article cheaper taking into 
account everything? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—Yes, but I qualify that by saying that our experience is 
that prices have been kept rather high here and they are coming down 
steadily. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In that do you make any allo-wance for the fact that the 
local merchant has got to stock his article? 

Mr. KirJclwpe. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Should not some allowance bo made for that because you 
have got to send your indent long in advance whereas you expect the lo(;al 
man to have the articles on the spot, and at the same time you do not make 
any allowance for the fact when comparing prices. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —I think that turns on the urgency of delivery. 

Mr. Ginv-ala. —He makes you pay for it at that time : he wants his own 
price and you have got to pay it, hut I am talking of the normal condition of 
business. Is he not entitled to ask you to take that into account? 

T 2 
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Mt, Kirkhope. —If we can afford to wait for the article and the Indian 
importer can import it equally with the exporter of a home manufacturer 
then he is on all fours. 

President. —Is not there this possibility? As long as you purchase any¬ 
thing direct from the manufacturer there, in the case of things that are in 
common use and constantly required, Government Departments in India 
should carry a certain amount of stock themselves. But if purchases were 
made in India, that stock would be carried by the importer. Of course 
special articles are required for special works. But take the case of steel 
joists for buildings. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —As a young department we have not had very much 
experience of that sort of thing. In the engineering articles we have dealt 
with up to now, there is so great a diversity that we could not expect any 
importer to keep stocks, but if we take an article in common use, such as, 
electric lamps, we make running contracts. These articles are stocked by 
the contractor all over the country and, as the indenting officers require 
them, they simply write to manufacturer’s depot for the supplies. The 
contract provides for a maximum and a minimum, with a clause providing, 
for due notice if the maximum quantity is to be exceeded. In that case, 
of course, the manufacturer stocks everything and the ordinary consuming 
officers stock nothing. There are other articles that we are attempting to 
work on the same lines, for example, bicycle tyres. We have just started 
to purchase these, and we hope that we will be able to work out a similar 
contract with them. We will give the approximate monthly consumption of 
tyres and the contractor will stock sufficient for his month’s supply and 
the indenting officer as he wants them will indent for the tyres. 

President. —That is, instead of the department holding the stock and 
paying interest charges and so on, it will pay under this system to the 
contractor who has to carry the stock for them. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You arc referring to this mandate from the Legislative- 
Assembly. It is rather going further than the Legislative Assembly did. 
Was not that the case in which it was suggested that certain stores, railway 
materials and so on, were purchased in the United Kingdom at a higher rate 
than they could have been purchased on the Continent and it was in that 
connection that the Legislative Assembly said that the articles were to be 
purchased in the cheapest market. Had it any reference to Indian indus¬ 
tries? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We understand it to be so. 

President. —What had you in mind when you said “ a clear mandate- 
from the Legislative Assembly?” What resolution or Act of the Assembly 
are you thinking of? 

Mr. Kirkhope, —The particular incident to which Mr. Ginwala referred. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I remember that debate and it chiefly turned on this 
question. Sir William Meyer gave evidence before the Acworth Committee- 
that he had to buy for some reasons in the British market, even though 
some of the things might have been bought on the Continent at a cheaper 
rate, and that led to some debate. Was not it rather in that connection? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —When we compare prices we are not merely comparing 
British and Indian prices. We will buy French or Belgian steel and have 
bought American machinery in competition with British machinery. 

Ml. Ginwala. —I am trying to draw a distinction. This decision and this 
debate of the Legislative Assembly had hardly much reference to buying in 
the cheapest market where Indian manufacture is concerned. They never 
said that preference should not be given to the Indian manufacture because 
them was a difference in price. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We understand that no preference is to be given ttr 
Indian manufacture. That is how we interpret the mandate. 
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Mr. Grinwala. —I am perhaps mistaken. My recollection is that this debate 
proceeded on this particular purchase in the United Kingdom rather than on 
the Continent at that time. Am I to take it that even when there is a slight 
difference between the Indian price and the foreign price almost invariably 
you must accept the lower price .f* 

Mr. Kirkhope. —By slight difference you mean one per cent, or so? 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is difficult to say: 1 per cent, may be negligible, say 
5 per cent. 

Mr. kirkhope. —My answer to that is that we are guided by prices. 

President. —Of course you are bound by the recent orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. What we are really entitled te ask you is what you consider 
the existing orders to mean and how you carry them out? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I mean to say, do you gather your orders to buy in the 
cheapest market from your rules? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They do not always say that they should be purchased 
in the cheapest market. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There are qualifications. We never buy a thing merely 
because it is the cheapest. We have to provide a quality sufficiently good 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quality being the same? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, what I may say is that we aim at equal value. We 
do not aim at the cheapest price. 

Mr, Ginwala. —-But the point is that there is no preference in favour of 
the Indian manufacture so far as the principle of Government purchase is 
Concerned ? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. Mr. Beaks points out that there is in fact pre¬ 
ference, i.e., other things being equal we must purchase from the Indian 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Kale, —Does it mean that some latitude is given to you in inter¬ 
preting this rule? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I think I have answered that question before. We are 
guided by price, quality and general suitability. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In connection with some structural materials and other 
articles it has been suggested to us by some of the firms that, even when the 
prices are the same and the quality is the same, orders are sent home for 
those articles. Would your department plead guilty to that charge? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Certainly not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that so far as your department is concerned 
it does not? 

3Ir. Kirkhope. —Certainly, it does not. 

Mr. Kale. —But is there any truth in the complaint, not of course with 
reference to your department? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you got any information? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It is hardly information. What is gossip is not informa- 
-tion. 

President. —Has anything come to you officially which you are at liberty 
to mention to the Board? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I can only say with regard to that, whenever an indent 
is placed on the Director General of Stores for anything that we believe can 
be manufactured in India, we write to the indenting officer and suggest that 
■he should procure the article in India provided the price is reasonable. 

President, —But do they come to your notice? 
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Mr. Kirlchope. —Every indent that goes to the Director General of Stores- 
from any department comes to our Department. 

Mr. Mather. —Not in original, but a copy is sent to you? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it for your information or is it for you to take any 
action ? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We criticise it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you send your criticism to that particular department? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We go through the indent item by item and yve draw the 
attention of the indenting officer to any article that we consider can be 
manufactured in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is one of the points I wish to know more about. Can 
3 'ou give us any instances in which this has been done? You need not name 
the department, if you do not wish to. 

Mr. Kirkhope,- —There have been cases where structural steel work has 
been sent home, and we have taken up with the department concerned and 
suggested that they should get the steel work in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^That complaint, then, that I referred to, has some founda¬ 
tion for it because it was in reference to structural work. One of the reasons 
given for this is that the purchasing department wants to avoid the dick and 
worry of inspection and various other things in this country which can he 
transferred to some other department at home. Do you think that has 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Well, I think the line of least resistance is the easiest 
one to take. They have been accustomed to go home. It gives no trouble: 
they have merely to write for the article and they get it. 

President. —As soon as they begin to employ your department, the relief 
from rcsponsibilitj' ought to he quite as real on this side as on the other. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We can get hold of the officer in India easily; get him 
on the telephone or write to him and get a direct reply, or in certain cases 
go to the site so that we readily ascertain exactly what is required and is 
most suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think, so far as these purchasing departments are 
concerned, you would take over the responsibility, so far as inspection and: 
other things go, that is now on the home department.^ 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We function exactly the same,as the home department 
does in the case of orders placed with us, that is on the details given we draw 
up a specification or a complete scheme, if necessary, and if we think it 
necGssar.y we .send our specification to the indenting officer for his criticism; 
then we call for tenders and con.sider the tenders, and again, if necessarj', we 
ask the indenting officer to go through certain points with us and we then 
place the contract. We see to the inspection of the article throughout the 
course of manufacture. If it is an article like machinery, after it is erected, 
we see it again and give it a running test, 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that in that case from the point of view of the indent¬ 
ing officer he would be in the same position so far as trouble and worry goes P 

Mr. Kirkhope. —He would be in a rather better position because we are 
more easily approachable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that this idea that by indenting for these articles from 
abroad he saves a lot of worry is a matter of habit? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It is to a great extent a matter of habit, hut for artiolea- 
manufactured abroad we cannot function in the same way because we have 
not got our inspectors there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^The reason given was that he would rather indent for that 
thing than purchase it in India because it would save him a lot of trouble, 
whereas according to what you have said just now that is only a misappre-- 
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hension on his part. It would save him just as much trouble and 
probably more, 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, he would probably save himself from much worry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you receive any direct complaints about fabricated, 
steel and those articles that are manufactured in this country from the 
manufacturer's that orders are going home? 

Mr. Kirhho'pe. —It is difficult to give specific instances. We hear of these 
things. Such complaints usually go to the Industries Department who may 
pass them on to us to investigate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these complaints frequent? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I mean are the complaints with reference to your depart¬ 
ment or with reference to other departments who do not buy in this country? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have had no complaints with reference to our depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then these complaints are against otlier purchasing depart¬ 
ments ? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you found on investigation justification in any case.s 
for these complaints? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have not investigated many cases of that nature. 
On the other hand in many cases when wo have brought to the notice of 
purchasing officers facilities for purchasing in India, they have taken our 
advice and purchased locally. 

Mr. Crinuiaia.—What I mean to say is, if a complaint is made to the 
Industries Department by a manufacturer that his manufacture is not pur¬ 
chased by a department, probably he gives you an instance in which that 
has been done. Don’t you investigate that particular complaint? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The complaints have been most general. We compile for 
the Engineering Association a statement showing what articles have been 
indented for on home which they say they are either manufacturers or im¬ 
porters of, and we publish that from time to time. It is usually when that 
statement goes out that they make a complaint. Then it is too late of 
course to make an investigation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That takes me to another complaint they have made, 
that is that very often they do not know that a particular department wants 
a particular article. They say that some of the indents go home and they 
do not hear anything about them. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —They hear of it too late. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now, is there anything which can suggest that there might 
be some ground for such complaint? We are now concerned with the parti¬ 
cular industry we are enquiring into now. We will have to do a good deal 
with it later on when the Engineering Department develops. Their complaint 
is that very often Government or a public body wants a particular article but 
they hear nothing at all about it. JCveu when they are in a position to give 
it at a proper price they do not get the order. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Indirectly we will help them: perhaps directly we will 
help them. We have proposals now before us that half-yearly we should 
publish a statement for the information of manufacturers, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, etc., of the articles that are going home. That is to say, if we find 
that there are so many owts. of holts going home, we will lump all these toge¬ 
ther and the net result will he say, 60 tons or 100 tons of bolts going home. 
The Indian manufacturer will then know that there is a big market for 
these. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the market for the time is gone. 

Blr. Kirkhope.—'Bat they will prepare for the next crop so to speak. 
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Mr. Qinwala. —Now take a case lilfe this; You have got copies of these 
indents. Then you discover, as you discovered in that particular instance, 
that an order was going home which might have been placed here, would 
you in that case he prepared to tell the Indian manufacturer “ Here is this 
order going home, will you be prepared to tender for it?” 

Mr, Kirhhope. —We would not put it that way. If we find any article 
that is in an indent which we think can he manufactured in India, we at 
once write to the indenting officer and say that we believe that it can he 
manufactured in India, and simultaneously we write to those whom we think 
could manufacture the article and ask them for prices and deliveries, etc. 
We pass that information on to the indentor, and in many cases we have 
succeeded in having the order on home cancelled and placed in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you get a copy of the indent in time to stop the tender 
going home? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —We have actually succeeded in doing it. We get a copy 
in onr hands before it reaches the Director General’s hands. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They do not tell you beforehand? They simply indent 
and then send you a copy? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —They send it simultaneously. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then there is very little time to take action. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —There is not mxich.time, but still it is effective in many 
cases. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I suppose that you have got to take action by cable? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes; the indent is suspended by cable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you suspend the indent over the head of the depart¬ 
ment concerned? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —No; that Is not in our power. 

President. —When a department has definitely decided to employ you for, 
let us say, textiles, all their demaud for textiles come to you in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^Yes. 

President. —And it is left in your hands in which way the order is to be 
placed P 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes. 

President. —In that case you have the whole difficulty eliminated? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes. 

President. —^But the people whom you cannot control are those who have 
not yet employed yon? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Don’t you think it would he of advantage both to yourself 
and to the Indian manufacturer if there was some interval between the 
despatch of the indent home and the receipt of a copy by you, so that it 
enables you to persuade that department, after making enquiries, that it is 
to its advantage to place the order- in India. I am simply asking you 
whether that would not be an advantage? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^There would he if we were better organised and in a 
better position to say always with certainty that an article can he obtained 
in India, hut we have so much preliminary investigation to make at present 
that it would mean delay. There are many things that we have got to 
examine carefully, e.g., acid for batteries. We have heeif investigating glue. 
We have succeeded with red lead. White lead we are experimenting with, 
and many other things also we are enquiring into, hut it takes a long time 
to get sufficiently accurate information that an article absolutely up to the 
specification can be supplied in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, your organisation is not yet complete? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^No, it is not. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Now, with regard to simultaneous tenders, is it compulsory 
-on all departments or they may send their indents without calling for any 
tenders? Is there any obligation on their part to call for simultaneous 
tenders in this country as well as abroad under the rules? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the basis of one of their complaints. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There is no rule definitely laying down that simultaneous 
tenders should be called for. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From your department’s point of view you would recom¬ 
mend such a course, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I don’t think I can answer that. 

President. —Onoe you have got your organization complete and your 
intelligence thoroughly up to date, would it be necessary in the case ef 
orders placed through you? You would naturally call for tenders if a thing 
were produced in India. You would know perfectly that a great many 
things were not produced in India, and there would be no particular advan¬ 
tage in calling for simultaneous tenders in that case. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^We know now that a great many things are not pro¬ 
duced in India, and there is no use calling for simultaneous tenders except 
in the hope of getting the stuff from an importer. 

President. —What is really running in my mind is that the simultaneous 
tender method would be almost indispensable if there were no independent 
Stores Department, but the mere existence of a thoroughly independent 
Indian Stores Department to a certain extent does away with the necessity 
of simultaneous tenders in a good many cases. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It does in the case of certain very special articles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was not referring to case.s in which another purchasing 
department purchased through your department. I am talking of a pur¬ 
chasing department which is not under obligation to purchase through you. 
In that case would it not be better for the Indian manufacturer if there was 
compulsion to call for simultaneous tenders both abroad and here? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —My personal opinion is that, from the point of view of 
the Indian manufacturer, it is desirable that simultaneous tenders should 
be called for, for articles that can clearly be purchased in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And within certain limitations it would also apply to 
imported articles, would it not? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that your department will be capable of making 
purchases even on behalf of the railways which you are not doing at the 
present moment? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We believe that. We have gone up to the Railway 
Board through the Industries Department asking that the railways should 
come to ns for purchases. That matter is still under consideration. 

Mr. Kale. —I mean to say in the matter of wagons. There is nothing 
specially technical about it which you cannot handle—there is nothing like 
that f 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There is nothing specially technical, which stands in our 
way. 

Mr. Kale. —So there is no difficulty of that character in the way? 

Mr, Kirkhope. —^No. I may say that we have in the department officers 
who are accustomed to the building and running of wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —^What are the relations between your department and the 
corresponding department in London to-day? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There are no direct relations. One is not under the 
other. 

Mr. Kale. —Both are under the Government of India? 
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Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it contemplated in any scheme that may be under consi¬ 
deration to transfer the work of the London department to your department ? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —That I must ask you to refer to the Government of India 
in the Industries Department. 

Mr. Kale, —Do you think you are capable of taking responsibility for 
much of the work that is being dpne in London 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —My impression is that the ultimate idea was to transfer most 
of the work from London to India. I want to know whether any steps are 
being taken in that direction. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —As a Stores Department we cannot take any steps in that 
direction, and any steps that may have been taken, if they have been taken, 
have been taken by the Industries Department to whom you must refer. 

Mr. Kale. —May I take it that one of the objects of the Stores Depart¬ 
ment is the promotion of the development of Indian industrial resources? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —That is so. 

Mr. Kale. —And subject to fair price and good quality you always try to 
attain that object: may I take it as that? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —What do you mean by “ fair price?” 

Mr. Kale. —The same thing as “ not unfavourable.” 

Mr. Kirhhope. —Then my answer is “ yes.” 

Mr. Kale. —-There are two things I see from your report. It is stated as 
one of the objects of the department to promote the development of Indian 
resources. At the same time you have to make your purchases in India 
subject to certain conditions as to quality and price. I want to know whether 
these two objects are consistent: whether one has not to be sacrificed for 
the other? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —I don’t see why it sliould be. 

Mr. Kale. —Because in encouraging industries it may have to be done by 
sacrificing if not the quality at least the price. 

Mr. Kirhhope, —^We are not pei-mittcd, as regards cost, to do so. 

Mr. Kale. —So far as your department is concerned, you are not allowed 
or expected to do that? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^We are not expected to sacrifice either the quality or the 
price in the interest of an industry. 

President.—Beiore the establishment of an Indian Stores Department it 
seems likely that the Indian manufacturer was frequently overlooked, but 
the mere existence of the department does operate to encourage him in the 
various ways which Mr. Kale has explained to you. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —I can give many instances where we bring the possibilities 
of manufacture to the notice of Indian manufacturers. We are always 
looking for things of that sort and we are always bringing manufacturing 
possibilities to the notice of Indian manufacturers. 

Mr. Kale. —In that way their development is facilitated? Formerly they 
would not have been able even to know exactly how things were going; much 
less could they have an opportunity to tender? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —They get an opportunity not only when we write to them, 
but we are constantly seeing the manufacturers. A great deal of my time 
is taken up in interviewing those interested in Indian trade or manufacture. 

Mr. Kale. —That practically amounts to direct encouragement? 

Mr. Kirhhope. —^It is direct encouragement. The manufacturer conies to 
us and he says he is capable of manufacturing certain things. We have 
specification whereby that article can be judged. We ask him to submit 
samples either to our head office, or to the Test House, or to the Metallurgical 
Inspector, and the articles are examined usually or they are analysed or tasted 
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b7 various methods. They may come up to the sta'ndard and we say that 
we are prepared to recommend the article for general use. If they do not 
come up to the standard we say in what respect it fails to come up to the 
standard, and ask the manufacturers to improve in the direction indicated. 
We are constantly doing that. 

Mr. Kale. —That was what I wanted to know exactly. That does amount, 
to my mind, to giving direct encouragement. 

Mr. Kirhhope. —The other day, for instance, we picked up in Calcutta a 
little piece of iron used by millions for haling jute. We sent that to Tata- 
n agar to our Metallurgical Inspector and asked him if Tatas could make 
them. His answer was that Tatas could roll the bar and that a certain 
engineering works close by-could punch the holes. We then wrote to the firm 
near Tata's works and stated “ here is the sample, the market is so and so, 
go ahead.” If they like to push the market, they can. That is only one 
instance. I can give yon many instances. 

3Ir. Ginioala. —Have you imported any structural materials since June? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Do you mean by “structural materials” bridges, roofs 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yea. 

Mr. Kirkhope.- —No. Up to the present time we have done no bridges or 
roofs. The only thing that approaches structural materials is the cranes that 
I referred to earlier. These will he imported shortly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are treated as machinery. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. This is a peculiar case. They are hand cranes and 
yet they have certain holes which allow them to be operated by electrical 
machinery. That may rather piizzle the Customs authorities. 

Mr, Ginwala. —The holes may be there merely to save 7i per cent. ? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is our specification, not the manufacturers’. 
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No. 80. 

Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 

Written. 

Utatemeni I.—Letter from the Chief Mining Engineer, Mailway Board, to 
the Tariff Board, dated October 5th, 19S3~-r&^ing to the Tariff Board's 
questions. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 350, dated the 
1st asking for certain information regarding the rise in the price of coals 
from 1914 and the probable price during the next 4 or 5 years. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the average prices paid by Railways for their Locomotive 
Coal year by year from 1913: — 


— 

Desberghur 

Quality. 

Coking. 

Coals. 

Selecte<3 Jharia. 

1st Class 
Jharia, 

Per ton f.o.r. 
coliiery. 

Per ton f.o.r. colliery. 





Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. P, 

1913 . 




5 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

1914 . 




0 

4 

0 

3 

14 

0 

3 

14 0 

1916 . 




5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

12 0 

1916-17 

• < 



4 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 0 

1917-18 

• « 


• 

4 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

4 0 

1918-19 

• ■ 



5 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

4 0 

1919-20 

• t 



6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

12 0 

1920-21 

• « 



5 

12 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

8 0 

1921-22 




7 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 0 

1922-23 




11 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8 

12 0 

1923-24 




11 

12 

0 

10 

4 

0 

9 

8 0 

1924-25 




12 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

4 0 


The increases from 1914 to 1921-22 inclusive were due solely to war 
conditions and labour unrest in the coal fields. 

When the three years contracts—1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-26—were 
entered into, I was on long leave in England but in the correspondence on 
record my predecessor states that the prices were the lowest that the trada 
would agree to and were arrived at after several meetings between himself 
and representatives of the Indian Mining Association. 

My own opinion is that the price of good Jharia coal {i.e.. Selected 
Jharia and 1st Class Jharia) will come down to some extent after March 1925 
but it is doubtful whether these coals will ever be sold to Railways again 
in large quantities under Rs. 9 per ton. 
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A large quantity of the coal consumed by the large Iron and Steel Work# 
is purchased either at the actual rate paid by the State Railways for coal 
of a similar quality or at the State Railways rate plus annas eight, and I 
do not consider that the lack of adequate transport facilities has had any¬ 
thing to do with the rise in the price paid by Iron and Steel Companies 
for their coal during the past 10 years. 

Statement II. — Letter, dated December 12th, 19SSi from the Chief Mining 
Engineer, Bailviay Board, to the Tariff Board—giving additional informa¬ 
tion asked for. 

I enclose herewith the following statements: — 

(1) Tabular statement of Railway purchases of coal, year by year, 

from 1909 in total quantities. 

(2) Total amount of coke manufactured at Giridih, Bararee, Lodna 

and Loyabad by-product plants. 

(3) Amount of coal per ton required for manufacture of coke by 

Giridih, Bararee, Lodna and Loyabad. 

(4) Large purchases for Railway. 

(6) Statement showing output of Railway Collieries with raising cost 
and present monthly output. 

(6) A statement of the costs at Kargali Colliery. 

I have not yet received the output, etc., figures of Giridih ami Joint 
Colliery at Bokaro from the Agent, East Indian Railway. 



StATEMEOT No. fl). 

Loconioii'&e coal from the year 1909 to 1924-25. 
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STATEMENT No. (2). 


Total amount of Coho manufactured at Modern Plants. 


Year. 

Lodna. 

! 

Bararee. i 

Loyabad. 

Giridih, 





Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

1914 . 


. 

• 

-• 



38,639 

1915 . 


• 





37,872 

1916 . 




•• 



41,799 

1917 . 




.17,877 



43,490 

1918 . 




38.288 


.. 

46,742 

1919 . 




42,069 


42,751 

45,690 

1920 . 



• 

36,637 


69,629 

‘ 44,677 

1921 . 




.37,444 

695 

82,013 

39,720 

1922 . 



• 

36,567 

44,799 

66,355 

41,953 


STATEMENT No. (3). 

Consumption of Coal per ion of Coke manufactured. 

Tons. 

Lodna .. 1-35 

Bararee.1-49 

Loyabad.. . . . i-24 

Giridih. 1-33 


STATEMENT No. (4). 


Large purchases for Bailways during 1923-21. 


W. Railway— 

Colliery Seam. 

Tons. 

H. V. Low and Company 

. Ekra (11, 12, 13 and 14) . 
Lakurka (12, 13, 14 and 

90,000 .Jharia. 


15) . 

120,000 


Kasta Group . . 

72,000 Dosherghur. 

VilKers, Limited 

. Bagdigi (14, 14A and 15) 

100,000 Jharia. 

Bird and Company 

. Katras (12, 13, 14 .and 13) 
Loyabad (12, 13, 14 and 

96,000 „ 


15) .... 

132,000 „ 


Mudidih (12, 13,14 and 16) 

84,000 „ 

Agabeg Brothers 

. Jogta (12, 13, 14 and 15) 

100,000 „ 

Anderson, Wright and Co 

. Central Kirkend (12, 13 


and 15) . . 

120,000 „ 


Dhori (Kargali) 

66,000 „ 
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B. B. Railway— 

Martin and Company 


Colliery Seam 

. Kusunda Nyadee (10, 11 
and 12) . 


Tons 


90,000 Jliaria. 


6,1. P. Railway— 

N. C. Sircar and Sons . Baraboni, Rampur, Mono- 

harbahal, Chota Nuni 

(Poniata) . . . 50,000 Desberghur, 


Bird and Company 

. Saltore (Deshergbur) 

72,000 

Macneill and Company 

. Akalpore, Mandalpur and 
Jamuria (Poniata) 
Chowrasie and Nodiha 

90,000 


(Deaherghut) 

50,000 

N, C, Sircar and Sons 

. Rana, Babisole, Madhab- 


pur Nimclia, Raghu 
nathbutty and Porasoole 

108,000 „ 

B., B. and C. I. Railway— 



Macneill and Company 

. Jamuria, Akalpore and 


Mandalpur (Poniata) 

60,000 

H. V. Low and Company 

. Behmandih (17) . , 

60,000 Jharia. 


New Kegsurgurrah . . 

60,000 „ 

B. and N. W. Railway— 



Villiers, Limited 

. Jainty Central 

72,000 „ 

M. and S, M. Railway— 



Bird and Company . 

. Saltore (Beslierghur) 

72,000 Desherghur. 


STATEMENT No. (5). 


Output of Kargali Colliery. 



Tonh. 

Cost per ton. 

1917-18 . . . 

. 105,814 

Es. 2-5-4-28. 

1918-19 .... 

. ., . 192,223 

Rs. 2-5-2. 

1919-20 .... 

. 272,367 

Rs. 2-7-5. 

1920-21 .... 

. 329,744 

Rb. 2-11-5. 

1921-22 .... 

. 369,665 

Rs. 2-14-10. 

1922-23 .... 

, 382,036 

Rs. 3-10-11. 

Output of Mohpani Colliery in the Central Provinces. 


Ton 

Cost per ton. 

1914-16 V . . . 

. . . 68,000 


1916-16 .... 

. 52,000 


1916-17 . . . . 

; 66,000 


1917-18 .... 

. 76,000 

Rs. 7-4-4. 

1918-19 . 

. 77,000 

Rs. 8-10-4. 

1919-20 .... 

. 86,000 

Rs. 8-8-9. 

1920-21 .... 

. 85,000 

Rs. 10-8-3. 

1921-22 .... 

. 87,966 

Rs. 10-11-6. 

1922-23 .... 

. 84,674 

Figures not receivech 


Monthly "Raisings at present. 

Kargali. 36,000 tons per monthj 

ICohpani 7,000 tons per month. 
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STATEMENT No. (6). 

The following shows the cost per ton at Kargali Colliery. 


Particulars. 

Cash. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Cost per ton. 

General Superintendence. 

Rs. A. T. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A P, 

Senior Manager and Assistant 
Manager’s salaries. 


•• 

•• 

0 1 3-20 

Senior Manager and Assistant 
Manager’s allowances. 

•• 



0 0 1-95 

Subordinate Superintendence 


. . 


0 0 1-88 

Subordinate Superintendence 
allowances. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Office Establishment 

.. 

• • 


0 1 1-39 

II. — Working Expenses. 





Payment to Contractors 

•• 



Op 

do 

Maintenance of Siding . 

•• 



0 0 6-1.5 

Other labour not included in 
coal raising contract. 

* * 



0 6 6-53 

Stores and Tools . 




0 5 10-9(> 

Kent and Royalties 




0 11 7-67 

Repairs to Coal Tubs 

• • 



0 0 9-.3S 

Repairs to Machinery 

• • 



0 1 0-89 

Repairs to Buildings 

.. 



0 1 093 

Repairs to other Works 

. , 



0 0 10-23 

New Minor Works 





Sundries .... 




0 2 6-23 

Sundry Borings 

.. 




Sinking Fund 




0 2 3-00 

Colliery Consumption , 

* ■ 



0 0 4-81 

Total 

•• 



3 10 1103 


Note. 

SINKING FUND. 

The percentage in respect of Sinking Fund charges has been calculated 
so as to reduce the Capital invested within the life of the Colliery that is 
to say the Capital outlay divided by the number of tons of coal which may 
be extracted as tlie probable yield from the mine. 

yOL. Ill, jj 
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The Capital cost of the Colliery has been taken at Es. 30,00,000 up to 
1926 and the average annual outturn has been taken at 3,50,000 tons for 
60 years. 

Statement III. 


Showing the output of Giridih and Joint Bokaro Collieries, Overall cost 
per ton and expenditure on Block account year by year from 1913-14 to 1922-28 
and the average monthly raising at present. 


Giridih Coilieries. 

BOKAKO JOINI COLIIBBT. 

Output. 

Overall 
cost per ton. 

Block 
account 
at end of 
each year. 

Output. 

Overall cost 
per ton. 

Block 
account at 
end of each 
year. 


Tons. 

Es. A. p. 

Rs, 

Tons. 

Bs. A. P. 


1913-14 . 

€65,822 

19 5 

51,87,070 



1,92,367 

1914-15 

683,642 

1 13 9 

63,61,611 



3,64,191 

1916-16 

776,924 

1 13 9 

54,51,745 



5,93,814 

1916-17 

727,132 

1 14 0 

54,55,813 

1,87,098 

1 12 2 

6,74,913 

1917-18 . 

665,743 

1 15 6 

64,99,031 

2,85,391 

1 15 4 

7,35,051 

1918-19 . 

746,614 

1 12 10 

55,80,627 

3,47,240 

1 15 4 

7,43,242 

1919-20 

768,414 

1 15 7 

56,74,281 

4,63.471 

2 2 3 

7,74,809 

1920-21 

707,024 

2 13 1 

67,35,886 

4,83,547 

2 4 2 

8,96,027 

1921-22 

630,872 

4 5 2 

61,12,582 

4,91,619 

2 5 11 

10,89,868 

1922-28 

561,081 

4 13 7 

69,32,787 

6,61,062 

2 6 7 

13,67,807 


Average monthly raisings from April to October Average monthiy raisings from April to October 
1923—51,688 tons. 1923—48,820 tons. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. C. S. WHITWORTH, Chief 
Mining Engineer, Railway Board, recorded 
at Calcutta on the 6th 
November 1923. 


President. —You are the Chief Mining Engineer with the Railway Board? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes. 

President. —Is it the function of the Chief Engineer to act as the Agent 
■of the Railway Board in making coal contracts? 

Mr. Whitworth. —As regards the State-worked railways I advise the 
Railway Board and also purchase for them. I do the same thing for the 
Company-worked railways. 

President. —The negotiations are in your hands ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The Railway Board advertise and I go through all the 
tenders and advise the Locomotive Superintendents of the three State-worked 
railways. Practically, the same course is adopted with regard to the Com¬ 
pany-worked railways, except that the latter do not always accept my recom¬ 
mendations. 

President. —Has this procedure been going on for some time? 

Mr, Whitworth. —Yes. 

President. —How long? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Since about 1912. 

President. —What has been the custom in the past in making these 
contracts? Are they for one year at a time or for more? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Until the year commencing 1921, they were always 
yearly contracts. Only after that, the present contracts extending for three 
years for 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-25 were entered into. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That is, till the end of the financial year ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes, end of March 1926. 

President. —I don’t wish to ask any questions as to the circumstances in 
which these contracts were made. We are only interested in this question 
indirectly. What the railways pay for their coal affects everything and 
everybody. The Tata Iron and Steel Company like other Companies have 
contracts with various collieries by which they pay either the samd rate as 
the Railway Board pays or 8 annas more per ton. 

Mr. Whitworth, —^That is so. 

President. —Now taking the market price of coal to-day for the selected 
Jheria or 1st class coal, is the price above or below the contract price ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Below at the moment. 

President. —Could you tell us how long that has been the case? 

l\Ir, Whitworth. —^Roughly for the last nine months. 

President. —And previous to that? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The market price and the contract price were the same. 

President. —Then, during the last 9 months, there has been in the open 
market some tendency for the price of coal to fall? 

Mr. Whitv)orth. —Certainly. 

President. —With reference to the question of the rise in price that has 
taken place—of course, there has been an increase during the war—what the 
Company chiefly drew our attention to was the large rise in price that had 
taken place since the war contrary to what had happened in most other 
■oeuntries where the price of coal had fallen heavily. You have told us in 
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your letter tliat in your opinion it is likely that there will be some fall in 
price, but that you don’t think it at all likely that it will go much below 
Es. 9 per ton as compared with Es. 10 or 11 which is the present rate fixed 
in contracts for 1st class coal? 

Mf. Whitworth. —No. 

President. —^Are you prepared to express any opinion as to the causes 
which have led to the increase in price since 1919-20 or thereabouts? 

Mr. Whitworth.—The rise up to and including 1921-22 was solely due to 
war conditions and labour unrest in the coalfields, but on the big I'ise between 
1921-22 and 1922-23 I would rather not express any opinion. 

President. —I am thinking mainly of the open market price. I see the 
difficulty about the contract price. 

Mr. Whitworth. —To a great extent the open market price is ruled by the 
railway rates. 

President.—Quite apart from these contracts, are you prepared to express 
any opinion as to the rise in the cost of coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —As I said, it was partly due to war conditions and 
partly to labour unrest. 

President.—You spend a certain amount of your time in the coalfields? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Half of my time. 

President. —^You are acquainted with the conditions there? 

Mr. Whitworth, —-Yes. 

President.—Whut has been the result of the labour unrest, that is to say,, 
how has it operated to raise the price? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The main rise took place in 1917 or 1918—I forget the 
exact date—when we were threatened with a general strike in the coalfields 
and coal rates were put up by eight annas per ton on condition that labour 
also received that percentage, and there have been threatened strikes since 
then which have added about two annas on the loading of coal and^ about 
two i^nnas on the stacking of coal, until our present cost roughly is over 
twice as much as it was in 1914. Part of it is, of course, due to higher prices 
of materials which are coming down to some extent. 

President. —But the wages are staying up? 

Mr. Whiiworth.—Yes, I don’t think that there is any chance of wages 
coming down. ’ ’i ! 

President. —The Mining Association and other witnesses have complained 
that the wages have doubled but the output is less, about two-thirds or so. 

Mr. Whitworth. —That is so. 

President. —Is there any chance of getting a better output? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Qf course, we are trying all that we can think of in 
the way of mffihanical appliances but it takes a long time. In the railway 
collieries I am trying to induce labour to save but I have not had any success, 
I am sorry to say. 

President. —During the harvest season, do the labourers go back to their 

villages ? , • i 

Mr. Whitworth. —They will not work for more than 4 days in a week. 
They simply won’t. They say “ we have enough money to last us for a 
week.” They won’t trust us with their money either. I offered to start a 
Savings Bank for them. They prefer to spend it. 

President. —Then you don’t consider that the lack of adequate transport 
facilities has had anything to do with the rise in price paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. 

President. —We had some evidence yesterday from Mr. Tarlton represent¬ 
ing Messrs. Bird & Co. and what he said was this. 

“ Speaking for the Coal Companies which my firm represent I here 
mention we are carrying and have carried a constant burden 
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of Rs. 1,00,00,000 of stocks for the past 3 years, which is approxi¬ 
mately As. 8 per ton (interest charges). Analyse what this 
means in labour. We must engage labour, house it, and hold it 
in readiness to pick up dumped coal and load it as and when 
wagons are supplied. This labour is non-productive.” 

Must not that condition of affairs, which is due apparently to transport 
difficulties, increase the cost of all coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —That is not entirely due to lack of transport facilities. 
Railways during the last years have bought large quantities of coal as in 
years before, but their consumption during the last 2i years is down—due to 
bad trade generally. They have not been carrying so much as before. I 
have purchased large quantities for railways—oyer 50 per cent, of the output 
of Messrs. Bird & Co.—hut I have not been able to take it all in average 
monthly quantities. Railways could not stock it and so I have to leave it at 
tlie collieries in some cases. 

President. —Yon think that the stocking is due entirely to that? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes, where I have large contracts. 

President. —Then at what point are they paid? 1 take it that in ordinary 
circumstances, the coal will he paid for as soon as it is loaded in wagons. 

Mr. Whitworth. —About a month afterwards. 

President. —What is the procedure as regards the dumped coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —They are not paid for it. We only pay on actual 
despatches. 

President.—TlvAt means they have got to carry it? 

Mr. Whitxoorth. —It might easily he adding eight annas to their cost. 
They have to pay for stocking and they have to pay for lifting up again. 

President.—Mnd also lack of transport facilities would tend to produce 
'that result? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It would. 

President. —And the consequent increase of expenditure would affect the 
cost of all coal, even that supplied to the railways themselves? 

Mr. Whitworth. —To some extent. 

President. —To the extent to which the collieries have to dump coal and 
subsequently reload, there is double handling and to the extent that occurs 
there must be a tendency for the price of coal to rise—oven the coal which 
is going to the railways. If the transport facilities could he made adequate 
to the requirements of the circumstances woxikl that result in a fall in the 
price of coal ? 

Mr. Whitxoorth.—l do not think there will be -any tendency for prices to 
rise on account of shortage of wagon supply. 

President. —I am looking at it for the moment the other way round. 
Supposing the organisation could he changed so that all the coal could be 
removed as soon as it was raised, do you think the price would remain 
unaltered ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Our present prices would go down. 

President. —What was pointed out to us by the Coal Mining Association 
was that, inasmuch as conditions as regards transport were little if at all 
better before the war, the rise in price could not be due to want of trans¬ 
port. Do you agree with that view? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not think the rise of price has been due to any 
lack of transport. 

President. —The alternative is that prices have been constantly a little up 
«wing to this difficulty? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not think so—^until 1921. 

President. —Were you acquainted with the coalfields before the war? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Prom 1911. 
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President. —In your opinion are these difficulties about transport greater' 
tlian they were then or the same? 

Mr. Whitivortli, —At the moment things are very bright but three months 
ago it was pi'etty bad. It is very hard to say what it will be like in 13’ 
months’ time. 

President. —Take the conditions of 1922-23. Yon know the conditions in 
that year. Do you think that they were worse than those in 1913-14 or 
better ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not think there is very much difference. 

Mr. Oinioala. —Can you’ tell u.s what the requirements of the Railway 
Board and the Companies were during the last four or five years? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I will give you the information in the form of a state¬ 
ment.’* 

Mr. Ginwala. —You may take a pre-war year and then four or five years- 
after the ’(var. Will you also give us the names of the principal collieries 
from whom you bought? That may apply to years, say, since 1921. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Crinwala. —I understand that the Railway Board have their own 
collieries. 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. They have not. The E. I, and the B. N. R. 

have their own collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are yon looking after tho.se collieries? 

Mr, 'Whitworth. —No. I am looking after the G. I. P., B. B. & C. I. and 
M. & S. M. collieries and the Railway Board are ,iust about to start their 
bwn collieries. They are in the Bokharo-Ramgarh and in the Karanpura 
areas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind telling us the output of these collieries- 
that you are looking after? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes.t Would you like it for the whole of the Railway 
collieries ? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Y qvl can give it separately for the Railway Board collieries 
and for the Company collieries. I should also like to Icnow the equipment 
of these collieries, what you actually spend on the equipment of these 
collieries, what their total output is and what you would expect to get from 
them, as also the cost of raising, labour charges, etc. 

Mr. Whitworth. —^That is, block account more or less. I will give you^ 
all the details that I can.J 

Mr, Ginwala. —You have stated just now that the price for the last nine 
months has been below the market rate. What is the reason for it? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is a question of getting money with some collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon mean to say that there is a sort of depression in the 
trade ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. There is a bad depression. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You also stated that the railways consumption was down 
at present and, therefore, you were not able to take over all your purchases. 

Mr, Whitworth. —We have to take them eventually but some mcntlis we 
have to cut our wagon pi-ogramme by 10 to 20 per cent, but we may take it 
later. As an instance, when there was a wash out on the E. I. Railway 
lately I could not get any coal away to the N. W. for nearly six -weeks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you tell me also the quantities you have contiMcted 
to purchase from these collieries for 1921—^24? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I shall give you a tabular statement of my purchases.§ , 

* Statement H (1). 

t Vide Statement II (5). 

^ t Vide Statements II and III. 

§ Statement 11 (1) and (4). 
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Mr. Oinwala. —I understood ypu to say that the question of transport 
did not materially affect the market price of coal, but it does affect the 
raising cost for the sellers? 

Mr. Wlniworth. —It does to some extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that eventually it must affect the market price? 

Mr, Whitworth. —No. I should like to put in in this way. The colliery 
might spend eight annas more on stoeking the coal they cannot despatch. 
Well, it will only result in increasing their raising cost by this amount and 
there is ample margin. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is how it reacts on the price. They say “ we are 
selling at whatever prices we can get because you are compelling us to do so 
as there are no transport facilities.” I am putting to you their point of 
view. “You have control over wagons: you have control over transport 
and you do not give us adequate facilities in either direction and we are 
compelled to get whatever we can.” That means that ultimately the cause 
assigned for this is the lack of transport. 

Mr. Whitivorth. —I agree. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you also in control of the wagons? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I am the Controller of Wagons for railway locomotives,, 
or, in other words, I have the first preference of wagons in the coalfields. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore there may be a tendency for contraction of the 
number of wagons in other directions if you made a greater demand at one 
particular time of the year? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do my best to help trade generally in all ways, but 
I must have coal for locomotive purposes, first. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You make an unusually large demand for your locomotive 
coal which may mean a contraction of the number of wagons avaihiole for 
other purposes? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The Railway Board have restricted me to a certain 
number of wagons and they have asked me to do all I can to help the trade 
generally. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Tarlton calculates Uiat an increase of Re. 1-8 was 
due to wagon trouble. You have told us that it will only increase the cost 
by eight annas. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Not more than 12 annas in any case. I have got many 
collieries and I have to stock something like 30,000 tons sometimes. I have 
my own cost for these things. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Docs your figure include both interest on capital and 
labour ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Actual labour cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Commercial men will have to add the cost of carrying that 
quantity ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^You mean the expense of having their money locked? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. In their case of course they are put in a difficult 
position. There are the freight and other things. In calculating your 
raising cost do you keep your account on a commercial basis, do you take 
depreciation, etc., into your cost? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The Railway Audit Departments fix the depreciation. 
I think I am charging at the present moment about five annas a ton for 
depreciation but I will give you the actual figures.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your note you may explain how your depreciation is 
worked. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you accept as a general proposition that the mining 
machinery depreciates in a greater proportion than ordinary machinery? _ 


Statement II (6). 
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Mr. Whitworth, —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Some of them claim 10 per cent, as the ordinary deprecia¬ 
tion which it would be safe to write off. 

Mr. Whitworth.—On underground machinery 10 per cent, would be the 
figure because some of the machines are very roughly handled, 

Mr. Ginwala, —So in the case of underground machinery you consider 10 
per cent, reasonable. Of course, some allowance has to he made for the 
plant getting obsolete: that would cover it, 

3Ir. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Tresideni. —On the other hand, I take it that a colliery has a power 
house above ground and there is no reason why depreciation should be any¬ 
thing more than in the case of an ordinary power house. 

Mr. Whitworth. —None, whatever. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Would the greater portion of the machinery be considered 
as underground, or above ground.S’ 

Mr. Whitworth. —The greater portion is on the surface at present. 

President. —Would that apply equally to the more modern collieries 
where they spend more money on coal cutting machinery and so on? 

Mr. Whitworth.- —That is very small. On the surface you use winding 
engines and boilers, and generators, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you have to work the same depth as these people? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^We are actually going down. 1,700 ft. which is the 
deepest colliery in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not the normal depth. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Throughout the coalfields for shafting work on an 
average the depth may he taken at 600 ft., if not under that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^With regard to rise in wages do you consider that the 
rise may he taken as permanent.** 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your opinion on the general question of rise in 
wages? It has been stated to us that it is rather a good thing. 

Mr. Whitworth. —I think they were too low and I think a rise was 
wanted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On the whole, would it be to the advantage of the industry 
if wages remain more or less on the present level? 

Mr. Whitworth. —They are slightly higher than I like at the moment hut 
they were too low before the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing they work for six days a week at the wages yon 
pay, would it not be better for the industry? 

Mr. Whitioorth. —-It would be better but there is one point about wages I 
want to tell the Board. I am very very concerned over the threatened 
legislation as regards non-employment of women underground, and if it 
comes into force I am positive that it will reduce our output' by 60 per 
cent. 

Mr. Mather. —For how long? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Until we can get mechanical plant underground. We 
shall have to put coal cutters and conveyers practically everywhere. Coal 
cutters would he cheaper to the owners of the collieries than paying for 
hand labour, but at present they can only be utilised in large collieries. It 
will take years to put coal cutters and conveyers in even the large collieries; 
so that for ten years after this Act is brought into force our output will he 
reduced from 20—30 per cent, starting from 60 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean that the women would not i-emniu on the 
surface ? 

Mr. Whitworth.- —We should lose a lot of men : they simply will not go 
underground and leave their women-folk on the surface. 
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Mr. Ginwala.—'Do you find the women labourers as efficient as men? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, for certain purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are their wages smaller? 

Mr. Whitworth. —They all work together. You pay so much per tub and 
man, wife and children join in the earnings. 

Mr. Ginwala.—la it the invariable practice to pay them by piece in the 
mines P 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, practically for all underground work. 

Mr. Oimmla.—lt is not easy to express an opinion on the point whether 
women should be employed any longer on the collieries. 

Mr. Whitworth.—l think the result of this legislation would be serious 
unless the change was brought about very gradually. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the Railways are not able to consume these quantities 
that they buy, what would happen to the coal? Will it be thrown back on 
the market? You cannot go on stocking. 

Mr. Whitworth. has never happened. I have always seen to it that 
collieries are kept going by transferring coal from one Railway to another. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understand there is a good deal of economy in fuel this 
year. I think the figure that you have given represents a very large 
quantity of coal. That means that you will have considerable stocks of coal 
doing^othing. Would you then keep that in stock or sell it in the open 
market ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —We never sell it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not deteriorate in that case? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It does deteriorate a little hut it is not a serious 
matter. 

Mr. Ginwala.—AU I want to know is whether there is any chance of this 
coal being thrown on the market? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Absolutely none. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Is there any difficulty about obtaining the quantity of 
labour in the mines? 

Mr. Whitworth .—Yes, there is. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What, is the main difficulty? Is it intermittent? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes. The main difficulty is agricultural of course. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The main difficulty is therefore during the monsoon, I 
take it? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Yes. It is a question of crops. Good crops mean short 
labour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you regard that as a permanent disability? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Yes, I do until such time as we can do away to a large 
.extent with underground labour by substituting mechanical appliances. That 
will take many years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you were equipped with mechanical appliances how 
much labour would he reduced? 

Mr. Whitworth.—It would be reduced by anything up to 60 per cent., if 
you went in fully for mechanical appliances. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to coking coal the difference between coking 
coal and first class coal is only about 12 annas a ton P 

Mr. Whitworth. —Selected Jheria and first class Jheria—12 annas differ¬ 
ence, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you take any second class coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Not for coking purposes. I buy second cla_ss coal in 
large quantities for the E. B, and O. and It. Railways. It contains a high 
per cent, of ash—18 per cent, and over. 

Mr. Ginwala. —la what proportion would the consumption he? 
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Mr. Whitworth. —It would be very nearly twice as much in cost. It all 
depends on how it is used and how far it is carried. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to coking coal what is the percentage of ash 
that you expect? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The average is about 14 per cent, in coking coal in. 
Jheria. 

Mr, Ginwala. —How much coke would one ton of coal produce? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It depends on how you coke. tons of coal will 
produce 1 ton of coke in open ovens. 

Mr. (tinwala. —Do you have any coke ovens? 

ilfr. Whitworth. —No. 

Mr. Ginivala. —If it is a reasonably well equipped plant, will there be any 
difference in production? 

Mr, Whitworth. —It is not a question of well-equipped plant but it is a. 
question of whether it is a modern plant. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Take a modern plant for instance. 

Mr. Whitworth. —It will be in the proportion of li to li to one. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Tha.t will give you certain by-products? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you call the coal “ selected Jheria ”? 

Mr. Whitworth.—“ Selected Jheria ” and first class Jheria are two kind.s 
of coal in the coalfields and If to li tons will give you 1 ton of coke in 
modern plants. 

Mr, Ginwala, —Do the railvvays at all make their own coke? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The E. 1. Railway at their collieries at Giridih make- 
their own coke by modern methods. I am not in charge of that. The E. I. 
and 13. N. Railways combined in one of their collieries at Bokharo coalfield' 
make a small amount of coke in open ovens. They havo a Colliery Superin¬ 
tendent who is stationed at the collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We should like to know what their coke costs. 

Mr. Whitworth.. —The Agent will have all these details, 

Mr Kale, —Do you think it pos.sih]e to reduce freight on coal? 

Mr. Whitworth, —I am afraid it is a question for the Railway Board. 

Mr. Kale. —My impression is that the freight is very low just at the 
moment and that it is not a practical proposition to reduce it any further. 

Mr. Whitworth.—The Agents of the Railways say that they cannot reduce ■ 
it any further. 

Mr. Kale,—As you know, new cual areas are being opened and new rail¬ 
way lines are being constructed; will not that affect favourably the price of 
coal? 

Mr. Whitworth, —In the Bokharo-Ramgarh area they are now despatching, 
over a million tons which is roughly 1/I2th of the available output of Bihar, 
and I am still purchasing the same quantity of coal for railways in the open> 
market as in previous years. 

Mr. ICoie.—That will not have an appreciable effect? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It has not had in the past. 

Mr. Kale.—Yon do not hope that in the near future this expansion will 
have a favourable effect? 

Mr. Whitrvorth.—l don’t think it will have any effect for a long time 
anyway, but it is hard to say what the future has in store for us, 

Mr. Kale.—K&s not the total number of wagons available for coal trans¬ 
port increased in recent years? 

Mr. Whitworth.-^l do not know the number of wagons that are available 
for coal transport, but it is not so much a question of wagon shortage, in my 
opinion, as railway facilities. 
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Mr. Kale. —Tlie system of what is called pooling of wagons has been-, 
attempted for several years; has it borne any fruit? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Personally, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kale. —What would you suggest as a remedy to give railway facilities? 

Mr. Whitworth, —I am not in favour of any control at all in the matter 
of wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the control of coal transport has not had. 
the effect it was expected to have? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Personally, I do not think it has done any good at all. 

Mr. Kale. —You think that it would be much better if things are left to 
take care of themselves? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I should prefer to see control done away with altogether. 

President. —Would you extend that to this—that you yourselves should 
have no priority in the supply of coal wagons? 

Mr. Whitworth. —That is a question for the Railway Board. If the rail¬ 
ways do not get coal for their own use, nobody else will get anything. The- 
railways must naturally have preferential supplies and I think everybody 
is agreed upon that. 

Mr. Mather,—What is the quality of the coal raised from these r-ailway 
collieries ? 

Mr. ll'VufuJorf/i.—Taking them one by one—Giridih is the best coal in 
India, Bokharo you can describe either as first class second class or a second 
class first class, it is just on the verge. It is a coal with an extremely 
high calorific value and carrying a moderately high percentage of ash. 
The G. I. P. Railway will take as much as they can of that quality. The 
new collieries that I am opening out for the B. B. and C. I. Railway in the 
Bokliaro-Ramgarh coalfield are slightly better than those we are working in 
the same area—about 2 per cent, ash less. In the Karanpura area we have 
no railway workings, but I have coal running from 11 per cent, of ash to 
17 per cent. That is absolutely first class coal and good second class coal and 
in enormous quantities. We have two other .small seams in the Bokharo 
area which I found recently; they are equ.al to “ selected Jheria.” 

Mr. Mather. —On the whole, the quality of the coal raised from the 
Railway collieries is quite good? 

Mr, Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—1 think you promised Mr. Ginwala a statement* of the 
raising co.st. Can .you just tell us generally whether the cost of the coal 
raised from the railway collieries would leave a reasonable profit if they 
were sold sit present market prices? I suppose you have no official informa¬ 
tion of the raising cost of other collieries working the same seams in more 
or less similar parts? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No, there is only one other colliery working in the 
Bokharo coalfield. 

Mr. Mather. —Yon can fairly compare with their conditions. So far as 
your own collieries go it is paying the railways to raise their own coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Most decidedly, 

Mr. Mather. —T see in this letter you give us the price for Deshnrgarh 
coal and coking coal. For what purpose exactly do the railways take ccking 
coal ? 

.Mr. Whitworth. —“ Selected Jheria ” and first class Jheria are used for 
mail and fast passengers. 

Mr. Mather. —I suppose we can take it that only a very small part of 
the coking coal which goes to the Railways is actually coked at their 
collieries ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Nothing at all, except at the E. I. Railway collieries. 


* Stateuient II (6). 
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Mr. Mather. —Do the Railways take a large quantity of this coking coal? 

Mr. Whitworth, —A fairly large quantity; of course, it is the best coal 
in Jheria. 

Mr, Mather. —This coking coal is not essentially different for steam- 
raising purposes from the Deshargarh coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Slightly harder. 

Mr. Mather. —Do yon think it is better locomotive coal than Deshargarh? 

Mr, Whitworth. —It is more economical coal than Deshargarh, but we have 
to use Deshargarh coal in some cases like the Ghat section of the G. I. P. 
Railway irrespective of cost in order to get steam quickly, 

Mr. Mather. —As far as locomotive efficiency is concerned, Deshargarh is 
at least as good if not better than coking coal ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is very expensive coal too. It is very highly volatile 
and we only use it where it is absolutely essential. If possible we mix 
Deshargarh with ordinary Jheria. 

Mr. MaGter.—Leaving aside the question of the price at the moment. 
Railway mail and fast passenger traffic can be handled as efficiently with 
Deshargarh as with coking coal, or even better? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—That brings mo on to the point that the question has at 
times been raised ns to w'hether coking coal should not _ be reserved for the 
iron and steel industry for which it is absolutely essential, because there is 
a limited supply, and if you use that for Railway purposes you diminish the 
reserve for the steel industry. Do .you think there would be a sufficient 
reserve of Deshargarh coal for railway and steam purposes? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, but we cannot use Deshargarh coal economically 
as far as prices are concerned and apart from that we cannot get the 
necessary quantity of good coal if wo re.serve the coking coal for steel 
purposes. 

Mr. Mather. —So that, looking to the future of the steel industry, you 
still think it is essential for the Railways th»t they should use coking coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Y'es, at any rate until such time as our Railway 
Collieries are fully develoimd. 

Mr. Mather. —^Railway conti’aets carry more or less guaranteed wagon 
supply? 

ilfr. II7),j’ticorf/i.—They have no guaranteed wagon supply but a pre¬ 
ferential supply, 

Mr. Mather. —So that it is not probable that the coal to be supplied to 
the iron and steel works would often he held up on account of wagon short¬ 
age due to Railway demand for wagons? 

Mr. Whitworth. —They would be much better off than other industries. 

Mr. Mather. —Yon think that so far as their coal consumption is con¬ 
cerned, the iron and steel industries would not suffer very seriously as 
regards transport? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No, they will only have intermittent trouble. 

Mr. Mather. —^You have told us that underground labour is paid on 
tonnage only. We have heard several times that one of the difficulties in 
the coalfields at present is that the underground workers will not work for 
more than four to five days a week, and it has occasionally been suggested 
that if these men are paid on tonnage only, the fact that they are working 
for a .small number of days should not have much effect on prices, but I 
take it that it does actually increase your raising cost. I mean, for example, 
that if a man work.s three days a week you may not find it easy to get a 
man to take his place for the other three days? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you give us any idea of the effect on your raising cost 
owing to short-time working underground? 
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Mr. Whitworth. —I am afraid, I cannot; one would have to reckon it on 
your increased output and all sorts of financial figures. I can let you have a 
rough figure of one of my railway collieries. 

Mr. Mather. —It may, perhaps, be useful to the Board, as the contention 
is sometimes put that if these men are not paid by piece rates, it should 
not atfect your cost. 

'Mr. Whitworth. —I could give you actual figures of the difference in 
working 4 days a week and 6 days a week at one colliery. 

Mr. Mather. —You said just now that a ton of coke made in open ovens 
would require two and a half tons of coal. Would not that give a wrong 
impression? It is not typical of present-day practice in coke-making in 
India. Indian coking coal will give nearly 75 per cent, of coke. 

Mr. Whitworth. —You may get it in some plants, I would not say that 
generally. 

Mr. Mather. —You would gat that in a more modern plant—Giridih, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not know their actual figures but I will get you a 
statement* of their actual figure. I can also get it for from all the coking 
plants in the country working with modern plant. 

Mr. Gimvala. —This question of the quantity of coking coal available is a 
very important one for the purposes of this enquiry, and I should like to 
know if you can give us some idea of the coking coal available in the 
collieries under your control, 

Mr. Whitworth. —Of the Railway collieries Giridih, for instance, alone 
produces J million tons a year which is all coking coal. 

Mr. Oinivala. —How long is it likely to last? 

Mr. Whitiuorth. —Giridih hasn’t a long life. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is required is the total quantity available, on the 
as.sumption that you know how much each mine is likely to yield. 

Mr. Whitworth. —We have no coking coal in our collieries in the Karan, 
pura area, hut I will get you some figures.! 

Mr, Ginwala. —I understood you to say that it is essential for railway 
purposes that coking coal should be used? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is essential because we cannot get it replaced by 
anything else of equal quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not in the market? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. We can buy a tremendous quantity of second class 
coal to take its place, but if I send second class coal to, say, the N. W. 
Railway and the B. B. and C. 1. Railway, I am wasting transport because it 
contains about 25 per cent, of ash, 

Mr. Ginwala. —I should like to have a comparative statement as to the 
increased cost on the assumption that as much as possible you use coal 
other than coking coal. 

3Ir. Whitworth. —I will send it in; I can get it from the Locomotive 
Superintendents. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It is not impossible that there may be a move to save all 
the coking coal in the country for the iron and steel industry, 

Mr. Whitworth. —There is plenty of coal available but not of good quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can say how far you can substitute and at what cost. 

Mr. Whitworth. —I will do that. 

President. —You have told us that this last contract for the Railway coal 
which was made in 1921-22 was for three years and that previous to that 
contracts had all been for one year only. Do you think as the resvdt of 

* Statement II (3). 

+ Statement II (2). 
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your experience, the fixing up of contracts three years ahead has been 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. Whitworth, —From the Railway standpoint, I don’t. 

President. —Is that due to the fact that you think that the price to the 
railways would have been less to-day than they were under the contract P 

ilir. Whitworth. —As things turned out if we had annual contracts we 
■would have got coal cheaper. 

President. —I take it it is always difficult—^more especially at a period 
following the war it was .still more difficult—to forecast the course of prices. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Quite. 

President. —^We have plenty of examples of all trades where the forecasts 
of three years have all been complete mistakes. But are you prepared at 
all to put a figure on it to what extent the prices would have been lower 
but for these particular contracts? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is very difficult to give a figure, but during the last 
six or nine months I could have purchased coal of a similar quality with the 
■ exception of Deshargarh at Rs. 2 a ton less in fairly large quantities. 

President. —Can you just explain to us how the Railway Board’s price 
tends to affect the price of coal? Is it because they are by far the largest 
purchasers ? 

Mr. Whitworth.~-fhey buy roughly half the output available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the figure? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I consider that the available steam coal output is about 
12 million tons after deducting colliery consumption, coal for coke making 
and things like that. 

Mr. Mather. —You mean 12 million tons of coal plus a surplus amount of 
coke which is available for sale? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

President.—We have been told not only by the Tata Company but by one 
or two other people that it is becoming the practice to make contracts by 
which the price of coal purchased by private consumers depends on the 
Rail'H'ay Board price. What is your view on that? Do you think that 
is a prudent practice on the part of commercial firms? 

Mr. Whitivorih. —I don’t think it is good practice. 

President.—You think on the rvhole they would be better off if they did 
not make contracts on those lines? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do. 

President.—1 take it the usual motive is a sort of insurance. Assuming 
that the Eailw^ays are likely to purchase coal as cheaply as it can he pur¬ 
chased, if they keep their price in intimate relation with the Railway price, 
they are, to a certain extent, protected against the fluctuations of the 
market ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I still think that the steel companies could have got 
their coal on better terms. 

President. —I was not really so much thinking of what has happened 
during the last three years, but looking ahead do you think the plan a good 
one ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I think they could have stuck to the Railway Board 
rates. 

President .—Supposing this new Company, The United Steel Corporation 
of Asia, 'were .ahout to start and make contracts beforehand, do you think it 
■would be possible to make a contract on these lines? 

Mr. Whitworth. —If they make 12 months’ contracts on actual Railway 
Board rates I think it will be much better. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Railway Board has been purchasing coal for many 
years under tliis arrangement; how far back do you think? 
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Mr. Whitivorth. —I think the arrangement started about 1909 or 1910, 
when purchases were made only for the State Railways, 

Mr. Ginwala. —^When did the other railways come up? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Other Railways came up in 1913-14, I mean, all the Rail¬ 
ways with the exception of the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 

Mr. Ginwala.—May I take it generally that, so far as the years 1921-22 
and the previous years were concerned, the prices paid were more or less the 
market price? 

Mr. Whitworth.- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And there was no reason to suppose that by accepting the 
Railway Board’s rates the private firms were not going on sound lines? 

Mr. Whitworth.—It was mainly a requisition period. 

Mr. Ginwala. —During the last three years prices have gone up roughly 
about 50 per cent,? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is an increase of 12 annas a ton each year? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Yea, on the three year contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that it is nearly 75 per cent. Is there much justifica¬ 
tion for this big jump? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is a jump hard to understand. 

Mr. Ginv)ala.—ls it right to say that tho rates yon pay to the collieries 
generally govern the market rate? 

Mr. Whitioorth.—Yea. The market rate can usually be taken as Re. 1 
or Re. 1-8 more than the Railway Board rate. 

Mr, Giniuala, —Supposing these rates are higher than the market rates, 
■does it not mean that they are simply maintaining the market price arti- 
-ficiallyP 

Mr. Whitworth.—At present the prices are decidedly higher than the 
market rates. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yoe. would rather be in favour of one year contracts? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I don’t believe in three years’ contracts in this country, 
more particularly three years’ contract on a sliding scale. It is looking too 
far ahead. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is suggested that if you do not have long term contracts, 
you do not get the benefit of the decrease in the cost of production that may 
arise. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Personally, I should prefer to take the risk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You think there is nothing in the argument that if they 
had arrangement for three years’ contracts they might be able to reduce the 
cost of production, 

Mr. Ginwala. —No, I don’t think so, more particularly three years’ con¬ 
tract on a sliding scale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you compared these prices with your cost of raising? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I know of my own colliery cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do they compare? 

Mr. Whitvjorth. —In the E. I. Railway collieries at Girldih it is Rs. 5 a 
ton including royalties, depreciation and everything, and in the Bokharo 
coalfields at one colliery including royalty, depreciation, road cess and 
everj4hing else it is just under Rs. 3 a ton and in the other collieries well 
over Rs. 3 a ton delivered into wagons. But at these collieries we are 
working excoptionally large quarries. We have very little deep working; 
practically all surface working and we are capable of despatching about 2,000 
tons a day. That is the reason for the low cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These prices are f.o.r. P 
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Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, f.o.r. colliery. 

Mr. Ginwala.—So that compared to that, these costs are very much 
higher ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes. Giridih can be taken as a typical instance, and 
it is a modern colliery; there are deep workings and many other difficulties ■ 
as in the average colliery in the Bengal Field. 

Mr. Mather .—Are conditions there similar to those of the Tata Collieries ? 

Mr. Whitworth .—The same in Giridih, but as far as minor difficulties 
are concerned I should say there is nothing in it; Tata’s with their larger 
output might be slightly less. 

Mr. Mather .—Are you in a position to tell us how much coke is made in 
the coalfields? 

Mr. Whitworth .—I have got the figures and I will send it to you.* 

Mr. Mather.—It you could give us the total amount of coke produced 
apart from the iron works, it would be useful. 

Mr. Whitworth .—I could give you the amount of coke and the coal used 
for coking purposes.t 

Mr. Ginwala .—According to the Mining Association it is 17 millions; you 
say it is 12 millions? 

Mr. Whitworth.—17 millions is the total amount of coal raised, i.e., 
slack coal, rubble coal and steam coal. A large amount of slack is taken 
away for making coke* a certain amonnt of steam coal is taken 
for colliery consumption and a certain amount of coal is rubble coal, so that 
only about 12 million tons of steam coal is a vailable for sale. _ 

* Statement 11 (2). 
t Statement II (3). 
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Railway Board. 

Written. 


STATEMENT I. 

The Tariflf Board asked for details of the amount Bs. 325 taken as tha 
Indian charges for erection, etc., of an A-1 type wagon in making the com- 
parison between Indian tenders and those for imported wagons at the end 
at 1922. 

The actuals for the railway which had erected a similar wagon and on 
which the Es. 326 was based are;— 

Es. A. p. 


1. Contract rate for erecting one wagon i . 165 0 0 

2. Labour covering unloading and handling of 

material, making of leather washers, mixing 
paint, packing axle boxes, repairing tools, 
fitting vacuum brake gear, and supervision 
and inspection of contract work , . 77 2 7 

3. Stores such as tools, coal and paint . . 10 8 3 

4. General charges (representing miscellaneous 

expenditure in workshops allocated at end 
of each month as a percentage on all works 
done).16 9 11 

Total , 269 4 9 


5. To this was added to cover freight and overhead charges Es. 55-11-& 
making the total of Es. 825. 

Freight of materials from port to place of erection has been included in 
the item Bs. 31'4 wharfage, port and landing charges. All charges for 
handling materials erection, painting, lettering, taring and packing axle boxes 
are included in the items given above. Overhead and stores charges to cover 
depreciation, interest, rates and taxes, supervision, power, repairs and renewals 
in all workshops.are amply covered in items 1 and 6 above. 


STATEMENT II. 

In reply to question 14 the Tariff Board were told that the present coat 
of a set of wheels and axles per wagon is approximately £84. In discussion 
the Tariff Board pointed out the high percentage increase compared with the 
pre-war cost (£44) and said that figures obtained from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway represented the increase in cost to be about only 60 per cent, 
based on a xmit of weight. They asked for further information on this point. 

The price of £84 per wagon for wheels and axles was the rate prevalent 
in tha middle of 1922. Two more recent individual contracts for the State 
railways have now been traced and the dates and prices are as follows ;— 

(1) Eastern Bengal Eailway contract dated September 1922 for 10'’’ x 5’' 

axles and disc wheels at £76 per set. 

(2) North Western Eailway contract dated December 1923 for 16" x 5" 

axles and wheels at £69/12 to £74 per set. 

(Delivery Trieste or Hamburg.) 

The former of these prices (£75) is the nearest we have to the date of the- 
wagon tenders of October 1922, 

VOL. III. 


s 
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STATEMENT III. 

The TarifE Board asked for information as to (1) the time taken from the 
placing of an order for wagons with British firms_ to the time of delivery 
f.o.b.; (2) the time taken from delivery f.o.b. to placing on the line in running 
order. 

As regards (1) the delivery quoted in the accepted tender of October 1922 
was to commence in 8 to 10 weeks and to complete in 30 weeks after receipt 
of order. It may be noted that the conditions of tender are for delivery 
Within the financial year. 

The average time taken is estimated as follows ;— 

Delivery f.o.b. to arrival in Indian Port . . .5 weeks. 

Arrival Indian port to placing on line , . .5 weeks. 

"We have no record of actuals, there will probably be considerable variations 
from the average during the past few years as a normal average figure presumes 
regular shipments and normal conditions in the railway erecting shops. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. C. D. M. HINDLEY, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Railways and Messrs. M. W. 
BRAYSHAY and A. J. CHASE, O.B.E., 
recorded at Delhi, on the 
26th January 1924. 

President. —I tliink that it would be conyeuient to begin vdth the written 
questions which we sent to you and get down your answers on the 'various 
questions of facts. Once we get those facts clearly in our minds, the rest 
becomes easier. The first question was about the statement made by the 
Standard Wagon Company that the successful British tender for the A-1 broad- 
gauge wagon in the autumn of 1922 meant a price of £174 f.o.b. England 
and about Ra. 3,500 for the complete wagon erected in India after payment of 
freight etc., and the cost of assembling but excluding ^wheels and axles. 
Can we take these figures as correct? 

Mr. Hindley .-—What was mentioned was £171. 

President. —The Standard Wagon Company gave both the figures £174 and 
£171. 

Mr. Hindley.—I think that £171 is correct. 

Mr. Hindley, —To £171 you have to add the following:— 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Ereight at £2-10-0 per ton on the wagon body . 

17 

15 

6 

Interest and insurance at ISs. 6d. per £100 

1 

6 

6 

Freight brokerage. 

0 

1 

9 


19 

3 

9 

At the average rate of exchange (Is. id. per 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

rupee) it comes to cost e.i.f. 

2,852 18 

0 

Customs duty at 10 per cent, on e.i.f. . 

285 

4 

6 

Landing, wharfage and port charges . 

31 

4 

0 

Erection. 

325 

0 

0 

Total . 

3,494 

5 

6 


President. —Perhaps here it \yould be convenient to take the question as 
to the cost of assembling, viz.. Question 12. We understood that the allowance 
made for the cost of assembling in this country was Es. 450. Apparently 
that was not correct? 

Mr. Hindley. —No. 

President. —Could you tell us how the figure of Bs. 32.7 was arrived at? 

Mr. Hindley.- —That was the actual cost incurred by the railways which 
erected similar wagons previously. We asked all railways who had done 
this work and we got various figures quoted. That was the liigliest, as a 
matter of fact, qtioted by the railways which had erected wagons which came 
out in similar conditions to those on which this contract w'as made. Of course 
the cost of erection varie,s very much with the amount of work which has to 
he done in this country after arrival. Under some contracts, considerably 
more assembling has been done before the wagon come.s out; in some cases 
the under-frames are rivetted up, 

X 3 



President. —Is this Ea. 325 on the basis that under-frames come out 
unri vetted? 

Mr. Brayshay. —^Exactly the same conditions as we have in this particular 
tender. 

Mr. Hindley. —If more assembling is dona before it comes out to this 
country, of course the actual cost of erection is less. In some cases where 
the wagons come out more completely assembled, erection is done at about 
Es. 160 or even less. 

President.—Can you divide Us. 32-5 up into different elements at all. 

Mr. Hindley. —I am afraid I have not got the details. 

President. —What the wagon manufacturers stated to us was this: that they 
were not aware how this figure had been arrived at and that they were not 
in a position to say, until they had that information, whether it was a fair 
allowance or not. So it is of some little importance to us to know how this 
figure is arrived at. Did the various railway administrations wliom you 
consulted give any details at all in support of their figures? 

Mr. Hindley. —No. The figures were taken from their accounts. We have 
not gone into the details. I think that you can take the accounts as 
correct. 

President. —We have heard complaints from the private manufacturers that 
the Indian manufacturer and the. British manufacturer are not tendering on 
exactly the same terms. The former has got to do certain work which the 
latter has not got to do, and on estimating what that work costs him, he has 
to make allowance for his overhead charges and so on. In the case of the 
assembling he always feels doubtful whether any allowance is made for that 
in comparing prices. 

Mr. Hindley. —Is it his complaint that Es. 450 is too low or too high? 

President. —As far as I can gather no particular dissatisfaction was 
expressed with Rs. 450 which they thought was the cost of assembling, but 
Mr. Cochran of the Standard Wagon Co. adhered to the view' that he did 
not know how it had been, arrived at, and that until he knew how it had 
been arrived at, it was impossible for him to say whether it was a fair 
allowance or not? 

Mr, Hindley. —What kind of certificate would the Board like me to give 
iix regard to that figure? 

President. —One would like to see the various eleriients into which it was 
divided—so much for labour, so much for general works expenses and so on, 
and finally whether any allowance was made corresponding to overhead charges. 

Mr. Hindley .—If we had understated the case, you m';an to say that the 
addition of overhead charges would increase our figure. Would that be to the 
advantage of the Indian manufacturer? 

President. —At present he is not satisfied that he is competing on level 
terms with the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Hindley. —It w'ill only bo a matter of giving you details as to how 
this Es. 325 is arrived at? 

President. —I think that, if the present system of dealing with these tenders 
is to bn adhered to, it is of some importance that the Indian manufacturer 
should know how he stands in regard to that. As long as there is a doubt, 
there is always room for controversy as to whether this is a fair allowance 
far charges which he has to incur and which the foreign manufacturer has not 
to incur. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Hindley. —I think that his object of putting forward that figure of 
Es. 450 was to indicate that we did not assume a high enough figure. 

President. —He simply told us that that was the figure, 

Mr. Hindley. —He has not got the right figure. Es. 325 is the figure that 
is taken in actual comparison. That is the figure we had taken from our 
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-accounts. We can, if you like^, get an analysis of the figure, but I don’t 
think that it will be of any use to the Board. 

President. —Apart from the use that it will be to us, I think that it is very 
desirable that, wherever possible, unnecessary subjects of controversy should 
not be left open. As long as the Indian manufacturer can say that he does 
not know how this figure is arrived at—apparently he did not even know what 
the figure was—it is always open to him to say that he is not fairly treated. 

I think that it is a very undesirable state of affairs. It is a o^uestion which is 
capable of being cleared up one way or other. 

Mr. Hindley. —^We will see what analysis we can give you.* 

President. —I think that it is desirable that we should have it. We may 
turn back to the second question which is ; how does the price based on the 
1922 tender compare with the prices paid for imported wagons in the previous 
years? 

Mr. Hindley. —We collected some figures in 1922 from railways about the 
prices paid tor wagons in pre-war years and the average of the prices given 
for each year for 21 ft, CG wagons without wagons and axles. 

President. —Is that comparable to the A-1 type? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes, a similar type. 

£ 

1911 . 128 

1912 .155 

1913 ..186 

1914 .152 

The average of these four years is £156. I am sorry that I have given you 
in advance the answer to question No. 3. The answer to question No. 2 is as 


follows :— 

Bs. 

April 1920 6,060 

August 1920 . 7,430 

December 1920 9,130 

December 1921 4,300 

October 1922 ......... 3,500 

July 1923 4,000 


Mr. Mather .—Are these the dates of placing the contract or the dates 
•of delivery? 

Mr. Brayshay .—The dates of quotations. 

Mr. Oinwala .—This Rs. 3,500 is the tender which you accepted? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Yes, October 1922 tender. 

President .—As between the various dates, would there he much difference 
in the additions made to the f.o.b. price? 

Mr. Hindley .—The rate of exchange will of course vary considerably and 
probably freight too. 

Mr. Brayshay .—^Freight will not vary very much. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Are these c.i.f. prices or what? 

Mr. Brayshay .—^Exactly the same as Be. 3,500. The i-.ferling price ia 
■converted into rupee price on the same comparison. 

Mr. Mather .—Is this the price for a complete wagon ereclei? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Yes, but excluding the cost of wheels and axles. 

President .—You have not got the f.o.b, figures here, have you? 

Mr. Hindley. —No. 


*See Statement I. 
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President. —Question 4 is ; how did the other tenders received from British 
manufacturers compare with the successful tender as regards the price per 
wagon, taking the A-1 wagon as typical? 

Mr. Hindley. —That is presumably the 1922 tender? 

President. —Yes, 

Mr. Hindley. —They vary from Es. 3,600 to Es. 4,900, 

President. —Could you give us the actual figures for the 2nd and 8rd lowest 
tenders? 

Mr. Hindley. —£178 and £179. 

President. —There were two or three tenders of nearly the same figure? 

Mr Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would you have any objection to giving us the names of 
the companies who have tendered? 

Mr. Hindley. —I think that I would like to reserve that. It is rather 
inadvisable to give you the names of those people at the present stage anyhow. 
If jou like I will take advice on that point and let you know later. 

Mr. Oimvala. —Ordinarily all tender.s must, I think, be published. 

Mr, Hindley .—We had not adopted that policy at that time. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The point that these people are trying to make is this : that 
there were certain firms who tendered and whose financial position and other 
things were then known, and that they were losing money and so on. Unless 
the Indian manufacturers had the names, they would not be able to verify 
whether at the particular rates at which they tendered they were losing or 
not. From that point of view it -is rather important that t’le Indian manu- 
faoturers should know who their competitors are. They can then come to 
us and say “ how could we compete against such firms which are selling 
below cost of production.” 

President. —Will you think it over? We should hke to have them if you 
can see your way to give them. 

Mr. Hindley. —I will ascertain whether those names could be given. 

President. —Question 6 is : how did the tenders from the Standard Wagon 
Company, Burn & Co. and Jessop & Co., compare with the successful tender? 
I take it that these are the only firm.s that make wagons in India. 

Mr. Hindley. —I think that that is correct. 

President. —At least the Railway Board do not know of any others? 

Mr. Hindley. —A firm has recently come in with tenders—Messrs. Herman 
and Mohatta. We have got very little information about them. 

Mr, Chase. —They have been doing some business for at least 20 years. 

President. —They have not approached us. 

Mr. Hindley. —The tenders received from these three Indian firms in 
1922 were approximately Es. 6,200. 

Mr. Mather. —May I ask whether there wei'e any Continental tenders in 
1922? 

Mr. Hindley. —We also had tenders from Belgium, Germany, France and 
from America. 

3f!'. Mather. —Are all the Continental and American tenders included in 
this range between Es. 3,500 and Es. 4,900? 

Mr. Hindley. —No, they are not. Your question referred only to British 
firms. 

President.—I don't think that there wag any particular point in the use of 
the word “ British ” in that question. All that the Board meant was really 
” non-Indian.” 

Mr. Hindley. —Would you like to have the figures which we received from 
other countries? 

President. —It would probably be useful to have them. 



Mr. mUley.- 


Lowest tender. 

Highest tender 

Lowest tender* . 

Highest'" tender 

Lowest tender 

Highest tender 

Lowest tender 

Highest tender 

France.* 

Only one tender 5,373 

President.~^&xoeirt the lowest Belgium tender, the Indian tenders were 
below the tenders from other counti-ies? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —The first part of question 6 is meant to ascertain the facts as to 
how. things are administered at present. The question is : Do the Bailway 
Board, in deciding how orders are to be placed, take into account the fact 
that the foreign tender may be abnormally low—down to, and even below, the 
cost of production P Do they in fact make allowance m con^3idp’•iDg the claims 
of Indian wagon builders for the fact that tlie Indian tenders may not be much 
above the price which would give the foreign manufacturer a n’'rmal profit? 

Mr. Hindley. —We are guided entirely by the Stores Buies which prescribe 
the method of comparison. 

President. —That is to say, as things stand at present, no allowance is made? 

Mr Hindley .—No. 

President. —The next question of actual fact is question 11, the last sentence 
of which runs as follows:—Is the customs duty taken into aotount when 
comparing tenders by (a) State Railways and (h) Company Railways? 

Mr. Hindley. —Customs duty is taken into account by the Slate Railways 
and we have no definite infomiation as to the practice on the Company- 
managed Railways. It is only recently that their stores have been exempted 
from customs duty. 

President. —Until recently they actually paid the customs duty. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —So it was actually taken into account? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. The question of customs duty is not yet finally 
settled. The case is still before the Privy Council, but they are of course 
under an obligation to buy in the cheapest market, and their obligations are to 
work in the interests of economy and efficiency. That is all that we can say. 

President. —It is only since the decision of rhe Lrmbay High Court that 
they have not had to pay the Customs duty. There has Deen no opportunity 
so to speak for any sort of recognised procedure to grow up? 

Mr, Hindley. —I don’t think so. 

President. —I take it that if the decision of the Privy Cgunci! were to revers* 
the decision of the High Court, the effect would be that they would have to 
pay the duty with retrospective effect? 
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England.* 

Bs. 

• • • • • 

. 3,600 

. 

. 4,900 

America.* 

. 6,308 

. 

. 7,122 

Belgium.* 

. 4,101 

. 

. 6,360 

Germany.* 

. 5,838 

. 

. 10,211 


1922 tenders. 
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Mr. Hindley. —I am not in a position to say that. It is a hgal question. 
I have not really studied that, but I should imagine thac lhat would be the 
efieot. 

President.—Question 14 is “ Hdw do the most recent prices for wagon 
wheels and axles compare with pre-war prices?” 

Mr. Hindley. —The price for a set of wheels and axles for the years 1910- 
14 varied from £82 to £56, the average being £44. The present cost of a set 
of wheels and axles is approximately £84. 

President. —The point of tliis question is this: The Standard Wagon Co. 
and Messrs. Burn & Co. complained that, while everything they did not make 
was double the pre-war price, the things they did make were down to the 
pre-war level. 

Mr. Mather. —The G. I. P. have given us figures of the prices of wheels 
and axles that they purchased in the yea-s 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1913-14 and 
also for the last two or three years. Their prices do not show anything like 
such a rise in price as that. They have given the cost per ton of wheels and 
axles in 1911-12 as £19-4-10, in 1913-14 £21-10-2, and in 1922-23 £80-2-5. 
It is about a 50 per cent, rise as against 100 per cent, that your figures show 
on a tonnage basis. It is possible that you are comparing heavier wheels and 
axles. 

Mr. Hindley. —We have given the actual prices. 

Mr. Mather .—Obviously, of course, if it is for heavier wheels and axles the 
price must go up. 

Mr. Hindley. —Our figures are average.s of course. 

Mr. Mather. —^Your figures are averages for a set of wheels and axles, the 
weight of which may possibly have changed. Have you any information? 

Mr. Hindley. —I do not know whether we have information about that. 
JWe will have to look into it. *Th© figures we have given are averages of all 
purchases. We have not got figures per ton. 

President. —Then question 16 is “ Have the Railway Board considered the 
possibility of using basic steel for the wheel centres, tyres and axles of wagons 
in accordance with the alternative Briti.sh Standard specification? If so, what 
was the decision arrived at? ”—This.question, of course, looks forward to the 
possibility of using Indian steel in future for certain purposes. 

Mr. Hindley. —This point has not really been considered specifically by the 
Railway Board. But the present specification was drawn up by the Wagon 
sub-committee of the I, R. 0. 

President. —But did they accept the alternative specification? 

Mr. Mather. —I am not sure what decision wa< arrived at. I presume 
that in that respect you took the advice of the Consulting Engineers to the 
India Office? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. The Consulting Engineers’ advice was taken on the 
specification. 

Mr. Mather. —So far as I am aware they have still kept to the specification 
which only allows acid steel. 

Mr. Hindley. —^We are not prepared to express a considered opinion on the 
question whether the use of basic steel could be permitted. 

President.- —The only point of it is that, if wagons are to be made in India 
from Indian materials, it is desirable that the whole wagon should be so 
manufactured, but unless basic steel can be used for wheels and axles, this 
is not possible. 

Mr. Mather. —There are now British Standard specifications which do allow 
the use of basic steel for locomotive and carriage axles and springs, and I think 
one or two classes of tyres as weU. 

Mr. Hindley. —It is a question which requires careful consideratio*. 


* See Statement II. 
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PrcBident. —I only want to know whether yen have considered that question. 

Mr. Sindley. —I do not think that we can say that the Railway Board as 
such have definitely considered it. Undoubtedly any proposal made by the 
committee of the I. R. C. A. must he put before us but I cannot say that we 
have considered the question, as implying that we have considered and thrown 
it out. 

President. —The alternative specification which permits the use of basic 
steel l\as not yet been accepted by the Indian Railways? 

Mr. Hindley. —I do not think it has. 

- President—The question so to speak is not closed and might be re-opened? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —It is not an immediate question at all: it is a question for the 
future. Question 16 is “ May we take it that the communique of the 1st 
March 1918 still expresses the policy of the Government of India regarding 
wagon building in India? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —That communique represents the policy to which the Railway 
Board is now conforming under the orders of the Government of India. 

President.—Question 17 is “ Are all the wagons for which tenders, are 
called for annually for delivery within one year? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

President, —Supposing an order were given ia February, what will be the 
latest date for delivery—would it be 31st March in the following year? Would 
April to March be the year with which delivery was to be made? 

Mr. Hindley. —That I think is the practice still. 

President.—Question 18—“ What is the estimated number of wagons 
likely to be required by the Indian Railways ai.nually during the next five 
years, whether as additions or replacements. It would be convenient if the 
information could be given separately for— 

(а) State Railways, 

(б) Company Railways, 

and also for broad and meter-gauge. To what extent would the State Railway 
demands increase and the Company Railways demand diminish, when the 
contracts of the G. I. P. R. and the E. 1. R. terminate? Will the demand for 
the next two years be up to the average demand or below it?” 

Mr. Hindley. —It is very difficult for me to give any reliable estimate for 
the probable requirements during tire next five years. We took that whole 
question under review during the last year and our examination is not really 
complete. Our preliminary conclusion is that some of the railways are over- 
stocked, and it is quite probable that provision of additional facilities and 
special repair facilities may have to precede provision of stock, that is, speak¬ 
ing generally. The total demand for the next year for all railways was placed 
at between 5,000 and 5,500, hut on an examination of the proposals of the 
Railways the Railway Board have revised the figures. At present we have 
admitted the necessity of only about 3,000. It may be increased to something 
between 4,000 and 4,500. That is the position. 

President. —For the year after that? 

Mr. Hindley. —It is very difficult for us to look ahead and give any figures 
which can be considered as reliable at the present time. The whole object of 
our policy at present is to make better use of our wagons and all railways 
are working with that in view. On some railways we have had very rempkable 
results in better use of wagons and we hope that other railways will^ also 
improve. That of course automatically reduces to some extent the additions 
necessary year by year, so that it would be probably inadvisable for me to give 
any figures which might hereafter be used as part of our definite policy as 
adding so many wagons per year. 

President .—^Are you in a position to tell us whether you think that, if 
4,000 to 4,500 is the next year's requirement, during the next five years the 
average will tend to be somewhat higher. 
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Mr. Hindley. —It also depends on unknown factors such as increase of 
traffic which we have to review year by year but I should think that it might 
be a little higher than that possibly. 

President. —You are not prepared to go further? 

Mr. Hindley. —1 do not think so at the present time. The matter is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult. The more we examine it, the more difficulty we find in 
arriving at any forecast of definite requirement. I believe we shall arrive 
at that after wo have improved our methods of examination by which we can 
make a forecast some years ahead. At the moment everything is in a state of 
fluctuation and it is 'ifficult to forecast ahead. 

President. —Between the Company and the State Railways can you tell 
us how the next year’s figures will probably be divided? 

Mr. Hindley. —Our examination of the matter shows that the State 
Railways on the whole are rather over-stocked at present. It will take some 
years to work up to normal figures. Of the figure of 4,.500 I have referred 
to, 3,600 are broad-gauge wagons. 2,500 of these represent the reguirements 
of the E. 1. R. and the G. 1. P. R. and 1,100 those of the other Railways. 

President. —So far as the present State Railways are concerned, their demand 
would obviously be very small? 

Mr. Hindley. —The figure, 4,500, refers to both additions and renewals. 

President. —From the point of view of the wagon builder it makes nof 
difference. 

Mr. Hindley. —No. I referred to it in case it was thought that the^ 
question of renewal was overlooked. 

President. —The requirements of the State Railways would be a good deal 
higher than those of the remaining Company Railways. 

Mr. Hindley. —That is so I think. That figure is not to be taken as 
average for five years. That is only for next year and possibly considerably 
below the normal. I might give an indication or an idea of what onr annual 
additions plus renewals would be when we have got little more settled and, 
returned to normal conditions. We think that the annual renewals on a basis 
of 40 years’ life will be about 8,760, Additions will be about the same figure. 
So 7,600 is what we anticipate we shall be wanting in five years’ time. 

President. —What it come to is this: Yon expect to reach that figure, 
hut you cannot say when you will get it? 

Mr. Htwdlej/.—Yes. 

President. —Question 22 is “ Do the Railway Board consider that the 
Standard Wagon Co. possess in their works at Asansol an up-to-date equipment 
Suitable for the economical production of wagons? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —I think we can say ‘ yes ’ to that. 

President. —It has come into existence after the war and has an opportunity 
naturally of being up to date which other firms have not. 

Mr. Hindley. —“ Up-to-date ” in engineering matters is rather a difficult 
thing to define, because to-day is always different from yesterday. 

President. —But still yesterday was so i-ecent? 

Mr. Hindley. —I w'ould like to add that very great advances are being 
constantly made in the process, of manufacture at Ilome. So I should like 
to qualify the statement to that extent. 

President. —Question 23 is “ How many wagons do the Railway Board 
consider the Indian Standard Wagon Co. could probably complete in a year 
at present, when the labour is still largely untrained and the management 
has to gain experience? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —It Is very difficult to assess. On the one hand, they claim 
they are equipped for 2,000 a year: on the other hand, we might give yon 
their outturn. 

President. —That would be useful. 
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Mr. Hindley.—We Imve drawn graphs which are rather interesting. The 
Indian Standard Wagon Co. have turned out 470- wagons in the last eight 
months, equal to an average of about 700 a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The output must depend on the orders they get. 

Mr. Hindley. —The diagram shows the orders they get and the outturn. 
(Hands over the graph* to the President.) 

President. —Was that all one order or a series of orders? 

Mr. Hindley. —They were given practically at the same time. One for 
500, second for 120 and the third for 80. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to that their output must approximate to the 
orders ? 

Mr. Hindley. —I would like to draw attention to the placing of the order 
and the date oc. which they began to deliver, 

Mr. Mather. —At the time when the first order was accepted in 1920, the 
works were not completed. 

Mr. Hindley. —I do not know. 

Mr. Mather.—1 do not know the exact date of completion, but the works 
were not completed then. 

Mr. HindleyOrders were given and the contract accepted for delivery 
within the year. 

President. —Then as regards other companies? 

Mr. Hindley. —Messrs. Burn & Co.—average outturn was about 450 wagons 
a year during the last two years. 

Messrs. Jessop & Co..3fc.avcrago rather leas than 800 wagons a year during 
the last two years. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us, in a case in w’hich you place your orders 
in February with tbe English manufacturer for a large number of wagons, 
at what time delivery commences, and what is the interval between placing 
the order and the completion of delivery? Do you expect to get delivery in 
six months from the time you placed the order, or longer? 

Mr. Hindley. —We have not got information here readily. I think we 
had better look that up. 

President. —It would be useful if you could give the information. Then 
there is another point. How long does it take after a wagon is received at an 
Indian port before it is erected? 

Mr. Hindley. —We will give the information. Wc shall give you some 
actual figures about tliat.f 

Presidenf. —That practically finishes the questions of fact which I wanted 
to ask. 

kr Hindley. —You have still some further questions about facts as regards 
locomotives and rails. I do not know if you will take them first, but if you 
are going to ask questions—and want my personal opinion or if they affect 
questions of policy—I would like to be lieard in camera. 

P.'esident .—Me.anwhile I wouki like to take as much as possible in public. 
I thought it would be convenient to finish our examination as regards wagons 
and then take locomciis-es, 

Mr. Ginwala.—1 would like to know a little more about the wagon purchases 
in 1922, The price given by you f.o.b. was .£171 and the average pre-war 
price was £'1.55, only a difference of £16. Do you think that is a siiffioior.t 
difference between the pre-war price and the post-war price with regard to 
any form of steel rnsnufaeture? 

Mr. Hindley. —It is very hard for me to answer that question. 


* Not printed, 
f See Statement III. 
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A/r. GimvaUi.- Tfiow does it strike you? From £155 to a rise to £171 
means only a difference of 10 per cent. That hardly represents the real 
difference in the rise of prices in ell classes of steel? 

Mr. h'indhy.- l arn not in a position to give you an opinion. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I may tell you that the complaint of the Indian manufacturer 
is that these are not post-war commercial prices, because the difference 
between these prices and the pre-war prices is only 10 per cent,, which is not in 
accordance with cur esperience in other branches of steel. 

Mr. Hindley. —The cost of material is a comparatively small factor and 
fabrication is a larger proportion to everyone’s knowledge. The process of 
manufacture has been improved enormously as a result of the intensive work 
done during the war. That always of course conduces to bring down the 
prices. 

Afr. Oinwala. —That of course is one of the explanations no doubt, hut has 
the Eailway Board tried to work out the cost of materials, say, in the year 
1922 when it got this offer of £171 as to what it might have cost the British 
manufacturer ? 

Mr. Hindley. —^We have got their quotations. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Would you mind giving them to us? 

Mr. Hindley.—115. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Was this figure given to you before the tender was accepted? 

Mr. Hindley. —In the tender. 

Mr. Oinwala.—So that the extra cost, I mean cost above material, we may 
put roughly at £100? 

Mr. Hindley. —That is right. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If the Indian manufacturer could give you a wagon in that 
stage, I mean unfinished, for £100 over the cost of material, will the Bailway 
Board have any objection to paying that price? 

Mr. Hindley. —It is necessary for me to explain here that When an English 
tenderer puts in the cost of raw materials as £72/15, he really means the 
cost of raw material as such wuthout fabrication. Now, there are a great 
many processes which he can do himself in his works which an Indian firm 
is not in a position to do, and therefore there is no real comparison of £72/15 
with the cost of material to the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Oinwala.—My po’'nt is this: if you take £72/15 as the price of the 
British manufacturers’ raw materials, then the Railway Board is paying him 
£100 for labour and cost above material, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala. —Now, if you get the same result, so far as the cost above 
material is concerned, in India, will the Railway Board have any ob]etcion? 
Supposing the Indian manufacturer says that he wants £100, for all his labour 
and everything else, to deliver these wagons to you in the condition in which 
the British manufacturer delivers them, will the Railway Board consider 
it a good offer? 

Mr. Hindley. —Well, that is a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing he did? According to these figures the British 
manufacturer gets £100 above the cost of material? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—'We may take it that £100 represents a fair price to pay 
for the cost above material and the profits and everything? 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

Mr. .Oinwala.—Yon would be prepared to allow that figure to the Indian 
manufacturer, would you not, for that part of the work? 

Mr. Hindley. —There are difficulties; raw materials would not refer to the 
same thing in both oases. 

Mr. Uaiher. —Does that £72/15 include vacuum brake gear? 
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Mr. Bindley, —I presume the British manufacturer buys that out. 

Mr, Mather. —The tender merely contains the statement that the ra\v 
material amounts to £72/15 without stating what they are? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not dealing with the materials for the moment. 1 am 
dealing with the cost above material. Supposing that the Indian manufacturer 
asks for £100 for all costs above material, then in that case I take it the 
Kailway Board ought to have no objection. 

Mr. Bindley. —I would not like to answer that question in those terms 
because you are omitting the words “ raw materials.” 

President. —Do you mean that the materials which the British manufacturers 
refer to are not comparable with the materials meant by the Standard Wagon 
Company ? 

Mr. Bindley. —That is what we assume. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the Indian manufacturer charges in his tender 
£100 for similar sort of work, that would be reasonable from the Bailway 
Board’s point of view'? 

Mr. Bindley. —The only thing reasonable from the Bailway Board’s point of 
view i.s to got the cheapest wagons 1 

Mr. Ginwala. —I will show you presently that the Indian manufacturer 
does not charge you £100 according to his own figure for this kind of work. 

Mr. Bindley. —I would not admit that w'e would consider that offer as a 
reasonable one. We are now concerned with the higher cost of the wagon 
itself. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not saying that you are not entitled to get the best 
value of your money. We are now trying to compare the cost above material 
to the Railway Board in the two countries. These figures show that the 
British manufacturer expects £100 abeve the cost of raw materials, and that 
does not include the subsequent charges? 

Mr Bindley. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to the figures that these people (the Indian Stand¬ 
ard Wagon Company) have given us on page 20 of their evidence in Statement B, 
where they give their ow'u co.sts, on the right hand side they give a figure of" 
Rs. 1,S77. 

Mr. Bindley. —That includes all charges and profit? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, fabrication and everything. Now, the point is this. 
If the British manufacturer gets £100 here and you have got to incur these 
additional charges—Rs. 02.5 for assembling—they come to about Rs. 1,825 as 
against Rs. 1,.577 of the Indian manufacturer? 

Mr. Bindley. —You are comparing these materials which he puts down at 
Bs. 3,100 with that £72/15. But of coui-se if you take this line that complicates 
the whole question— 

President. —What you are contending is that the British manufacturer does 
work which the Indian manufacturer does not do? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give ns concrete instances? 

Mr. .Bindley .—-1 am only attempting to give an explanation of the extra¬ 
ordinary difference between the Indian manufacturer’s quotation for 
materials—Rs. 3,109—and the British manufacturer’s quotation of £72/15. 
I am. not in a position to give you an exact explanation of it, but I can 
indicate how that is arrived at. 

President. —It is rather important if you can tell us how far your views are 
based on actual facts. 

Mr. Bindley. —I can tell you that. I think it is a matter of common, 
knowledge— 
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President. —After all some of the steel that is used in the wagon the Indian 
.manufacturer receives from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. I take it you 
would call that raw steel? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yea. 

President. —So far as that is concerned there is no diSerence between what • 
the British manufacturer does and wdut the Indian manufacturer does? 

Mr. Mather.-—Vfe examined the Standard Wagon Co.’s representatives fairly 
.closely' on this table of quantities and prices given by them, and w^e criticised 
a number of items as being at rather too high a rate per ton, and they 
never a.s a defence put forw'ard that tliey received these things in any form 
which can reasonably be regained as fabricated. They did specifically men¬ 
tion that steel sections were in some cases cut to dead lengths, but that is 
.probably the practice of the w'agon builders at Home. 

President. —-We shall not get much further on, unless we get a little closer 
to the details. 

Mr. Hindley.~l have not got the details at present: 1 am sorrj'. 

Mr. Qiinvala. —They have given various kinds of steel that they use. 
They do not appear, as far as we can see, to be fabricated. 

Mr. Hindley.-'ln the first place bars, angles, channels, oast iron, wrought 
iron, etc., these things might certainly be considered as being cut to definite 
•length. That is to a certain extent fabrication. It affects the cost. 

Mr. Mather.^Oi course I am not iu a better position than you are to say 
what the practice of the British mauutacturcr is, but I should expect that he 
would buy his wrought iroiij stool pls-tos ftud so ou iu luuch tho s£iiiio lorin, 

Mr. Brayshay, —The duty will also have to be paid by the Indian manufae- 
turer. 

Mr Mat her.—Yo\.\ bring out the wagon according to the figures' given 
to ns at £2/10 a ton, whereas the Indian manufacturer gets out his raw 
materials at between 20 and 25 shillings a ton—ut-any rate a good deal of it. 
Their own estimate for wastage on materials in the form in which it was 
received was round about 5 per cam. Obviously things like this, tlmy do 
not bring out cut to shape, and that I think applies also to the British 
tnanufactutor. 

Mr. Girmala.—Ho these materials include everything—vacuum brakes, 
buffers and so on? 

Mr. Mather. —There is an item c,f this kind, for example. The Indian 
Standard Wagon Company ha.s put down “ 4 .4,xle Boxes complete ” which I 
think were imported. There is very litth difference between that and what 
the British miuiutaoturer makes. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. That is pretty certain, and in fact all these things 
from there downwards (page 21 of Indian Standard Wagon Co.’s original 
representation) come under th.s category, I think. 

Mr. Mather. —Many of these things are made by the Indian Standard Wagon 
Company themselves, c.p., buffers. T think it is normal for them to make 
buffers. I have seen them doing it. 

Mr. Hindley.—-Probably they wero making buffers of a type not accepted as 
standard for some special order. 

President. —Take the case of vacuum brakes. Would the British manufac¬ 
turer be manufacturing these things under a lie'enae from the patentees? 

Mr. Chase. —He buys them. 

President. —Then this explanation won’t apply to that. 

Mr. Mather. —Is not the price of the vacuum brake included in the price of 
Taw materials—£72/16? 

Mr. Hindley. —We have no details. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do the Indian wagon builders give you particulars of their 
raw materials? 
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Mr. Hindley. —I’or the imported materials, not for the whole. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you check them to see whether they were paying proper 
prices or not? Did you compare them with the price of the British materia] 
to find out whether they were paying a fa'r price for their materials? 

Mr. Hindley. —I don’t think that a comparison was made. It would be 
very difficult to make a comparison because the prices were fluctuating. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as the Railway Board were concerned,' they did not 
make any enquiry whether these were correct quotations? 

Mr. Hindley.- —I don’t think that that point was considered. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did not these people make a proposal that they would take 
a certain pereentago on the 1 '■tal cost by way of price? 

Mr. Hindley. —I cannot I'eoall any definite offer of that kind. We had a 
number of meetings with their Directors, but I do not remember that any 
definite offer of that sort was put before us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In a letter dated the 7th June 1923 they say “ They are 
also prepared to undertake the supply of wagons for next year’s I'equirements 
on the basis of cost, phis 10 per cent. They will Submit all their books for 
audit by the Government; and they will give a guarantee that the price paid 
for steel, materials and fittings shall not be in excess of the market prices and 
that present prices for labour shall bo charged without enhancement. This 
would bo an assurance that no large profits are looked for; and it would at 
the same time convince the Government that the prices quoted by the Indian 
manufacturers are reasonable." 

Mr. Hindley .—I see that •fier was made. 

Mr, Ginwala .—Did the Railway Board consider it? 

Mr. Hindley .—Yob. 

Mr. Ginioala .—What was the decision? 

Mr. Hindley. —We rejected it. 

Mr. (Mnwaki. —Were there any' reasons given for that? 

Mr. Hi'idley. —I don’t know whether wo gave any reasons in our reply. 
It was not a good business proposition for ns. In the first place, we should 
have to undertake a great deal of examination and investigation of their books, 
and that would lead to further investigation as to their processes, whether 
they were economically carriocl out. And that in turn would lead to some 
kind of control over their work. We pointed that out to them that that 
would result in our having complete audit and inspection of their books and 
complete technical inspection of their works, which would, in short, practically 
amount to mimaging their works for them. That we did not consider to he 
a husines.s proposition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you consider it from another point of view as to how 
much you would consider a reasonable remuneration to them for their cost 
above material? 

Mr. Hindley. —It is extraordinarily difficult for us to make any kind of 
statement as to what would be a proper remuneration. We did not consider 
that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not expect you to do it from their point of view, but 
from your own point of view have you considered whether it would be remu¬ 
nerative to the Railway Board to give them a particular sum above the cost 
of materials? 

Mr. Hindley. —We have not considered that. It depends entirely on the 
method adopted for doing the work, the equipment available, class of staff 
available, the profit they expect to get, the profit it is reasonable that they 
should get, and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the profit that you would bo prepared to give? 

Mr. Hindley. —Our idea is to get the wagons in the cheapest market. 1 
am afraid I have not made any estimate and it w'ould be impossible to make 
an estimate that would be reliable. 
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President .—After all, we started on the basis that, in the view of the 
Government of India, it is very desirable that wagons should be manufactured 
in India. That much at least the communique discloses. Well, at present the 
difficulty is that the Indian wagon costs a great deal more than the imported 
wagon. After all, the expenditure on the wagon naturally divides itself into 
two parts—expenditure on materials and expenditure on fabrication and assem¬ 
bling. What we are really trying to discover is where exactly the difference 
is coming in, whether it is in the materials, or whether it is in what the 
Indian manufacturer does with the materials, that maies his price so high. If 
we could satisfy ourselves that,' as far as the work which the Indian manu¬ 
facturer does, he is not spending more than the manufacturer in other countries 
would do on similar work, then I think the case becomes a stronger one, and 
also then one has to investigate how it is that the British manufacturer could 
obtain bis materials as cheaply as he really does. It seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful whether that figure is worth anything if he is never called upon 
to explain. He can put down any figure he likes. I don’t see what material 
he can get for £72. It is something like ,£10 per ton. 

Mr. Ilindley. —Yes. 

President.—In view of the fact that it includes such things as vacuum 
brakes, it must cost a good deal more than that if you are going to take it 
by weight. 

Mr. Gimvala.—Is this the only figure he gave? 

Mr. Mindley .—That is all. 

Mr. Ginwala .—He did not give any details to explain that figure? 

Mr. Hindhy .—No details. 

Mr. Mather .-—Quite a considerable proportion of the weight of 7i tons is 
taken by wi'ought iron which ho cannot make in his own works; galvanized 
sheet is also not made in his works; and spring steel too, the price of which 
is also above that of the structural steel. 

Mr. Ilindley .—We are in difficulty in regard to this matter because we 
do not know. We are only guessing. We do not know what his arrange¬ 
ments are with the companies which produce these things. That is the real 
point. It is no good guessing. We can only conjecture that perhaps he has 
arrangements with others that make it possible .for him to buy at a very low 
rate. I do not know. 

Mr. Mather.—There is another alternative. He has perhaps assumed at 
the end of 1922 the price at which he might be able to buy in 1923, expecting 
some fall in price. 

Mr. Ilindley.—Possibly. ’ • 

Mr. Blather.—I know that that has happened with some big tenders. 
Sometimes the tenderer i.s successful and sometimes not. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It is also explained by the fact that, having regard to the 
state of affairs in the steel industry at that time—and steel manufacturers 
were in a state of great depression—they might liiive sold raw steel to the 
wagon builders at prices which were as low as that. Would that be possible? 

Mr. Hlndley .—That is possible. 

Mr. Ginwala.—PiA the Indian manufacturer give details with.his original 
tender as to how he made up his figure Rs., 5,000? 

Mr. Brayshay.—tle only gives ns a list of imported materials. That he 
has got to put in for working certain clauses in the tender, chiefly the varia¬ 
tion clause. 

Mr. Blather.—You. don’t put a clauso in the tender forma as sent to the 
Indian manufacturer to the effect that Indian materials should be used as 
much as possible? 

Mr. Mindley.—Plo, the list is primarily necessary for the purpose of com¬ 
parison. 
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Mr. Mather. —If the rupee had fallen below li. id., you would have paid 
some compensation in regard to those imported materials, is that it? 

Mr. Hindhy. —We had a clause to that effect, hut we have done away with 
it now, 

Mr. Mather. —That was in existence at that time? 

Mr. Iliiidley. —Yes, that was the reason why the Indian tenderer gave a 
list of the imported materials that he would have to use. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did he give you the total costs of the materials that he 
was going to use? 

Mr. Ilindley. —No. 

Mr. Gimeala.'—J take it that you merely compared his total price with 
the British quotation? 

Mr. Ilindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You did not at all go into the question as to how his price 
was so much higher? 

Mr. Hindley. —No. Wo talked about it a good deal, but I don’t think 
that we went into that in any great detail. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In October 1922 it was Es. 3,500, but in July 1923 it was 
Es. 4,000. There was a rise of Rs. 500. 

Mr. Ilindley. —Yes, because we called for a very much smaller number. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That also is a disadvantage of the Ihdian manufacturer. 
He has generally to manufacture on a smaller scale. If you look at page 20 
of the representation of the Standard Wagon Co. you will see that the total 
cost of finished wagon in India is given there as Rs. 4,686. 

Mr. Hindley. —^^What date was that supposed to be? 

Mr’. Ginwala. —September 1923. They put this as the least price at 
which they could possibly manufacture. 

Mr. Ilindley. —They actually tendered in Jnly approximately for Es. 5,000. 
Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the difference between the price of the Indian 
manufacturer and that of the British manufacturer w’as Es. SOO, would the 
Railway Board consider that as too big a difference to permit of their giving 
orders ? 

Mr. Ilindley. —According to the Stores Rules, price being equal, prefer¬ 
ence should be given to the Indian manufacturer. 

President. —It is not what the Railway Board think, but what the Gov¬ 
ernment of India think: that is what it really comes to. 

Mr. Mather. —If the difference in July had been Es. 600 or 700, you woulu 
have possibly put that up to the Standing T'inance Committee and the Rail¬ 
way Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Ilindley. —^We should not he bound to do so. It is not part of th( 
procedure. It might be done as a special case. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even though the difference had been reduced substan¬ 
tially ? 

Mr. Mather. —The difference was so great that you could not take action; 
hut if it had been less, would you have put the matter before the Finance 
Committee and the Railway Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Hindley.—Not necessarily. 

Mr. Hale.—If the Government of India want to encourage wagon build¬ 
ing in India, they will have to lay down a policy for your guidance and then 
only you can take into account this-difference. If that is not done by the 
Government of India, yon will have to follow the ordinary stores purchase 
rules. If the Government of India desire to give any real encouragement 
to the wagon building industry in this country, they will have to isaue in 
structions specially to you and tell you to use your discretion and to take 
into account the difference in the price of raw materials and building and 
50 on. Then and then only you can take action, am I right? 
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Mr. Hindley. —I think that it is correct. 

Mr. Kale. —You don’t feel that you will be authorised to make any depar¬ 
ture in the interests of the wagon building industry? 

Mr. Bindley. —I am not authorised to make any departure from the 
Stores Rules. 

Mr. Kale. —Do the Stores Rules imply that to a certain extent you can 
use your discretion and allow the Indian industry something more? If the- 
price is not unfavourable, the quality being the same, I think that you are- 
allowed to use your discretion. 

Mr. Brayshay. —Rule 14 of the Stores Rules is, I think, decisive, 

Mr. Bindley. —I think that refers to the power of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Kale. —I am thinking of your powers. Have you any power of dis¬ 
cretion ? 

Mr. Oinwala, —If you have no discretion left, the Stores Rules will have- 
to be changed. 

President. —The Railway Board have no power to change the rules. 

Mr. Bindley. —This is the rule about articles manufactured in India fromi 
imported materials: — 

“All articles manufactured in India from imported materials should, by 
preference, be purchased in India, subject, however, to the following condi¬ 
tions;— 

(a) That the substantial part of the process of m-anufacture of the 

articles purchased has been performed in India. 

(b) That the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 

can be obtained through the India Office. 

(r) That the materials employed are subjected to such inspection and 
tests as may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

Note.— The term “ a substantial part of the process of manufacture ” in 
clause (a) means that “ a substantial part of the preparation of the finished 
article must be performed in India, ivhether from raw materials or from 
componewt parts obtained in a finished state from other sources.” 

President. —As soon as Tata’s begin to produce plate.s, sheets and so on, 

I take it that the greater portion of the raw' materials of wagons would be 
made of Indian materials? 

Mr. Bindley .—I think so. 

President.—Would it not then come under the other rule? It is a mixed- 
case as long as anything is imported. 

Mr. Bindley.—Yea, provided the price is not unfavourable. 

President. —That is not a point of great importance. There is n.o ones- ' 
tion of the price not being unfavourable. The price will be unlavourable. 

Mr. Kale.—The Government of India will have to do something special in 
order that the Railway Board may be induced to take action. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Apart from the question of price: is it your opinion that 
W'agon building should he encouraged in this country? 

Mr. Bindley. —la it my personal opinion that you ask? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, as a head of the Department. 

Mr. Bindley. —I am subscribing to the policy of the Government of India, 
outlined in their communique, that it is desirable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case, either the Government of India or the coun¬ 
try ought to be prepared to pay a little price, 

Mr. Bindley. —I should think that is inevitable. 

Mr, Ginwala .—I take it that it is not possible at all for the Indian manu¬ 
facturer to obtain his raw materials so cheaply' as the British manufacturer .P'’ 
• Mr. Bindley. —I think it is doubDr.I. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Then, in any comparison don’t yon think that it woidd bo 
advisable that the Railway Board and other purchasing Departments should 
have power to take that factor into account, vis., that the Indian manu¬ 
facturer can in no circumstances obtain his raw materials as cheaply as the 
British manufacturer of wagons, because the latter goes in for a very large 
output and has got various connections with other manufacturers. I mean 
these are the advantages of the foreign industry which must be taken as 
more or less permanent. Now in comparing prices, don’t you think that it 
the rules were altered, there should be power given to the purchasing authori¬ 
ties—in this case the Railway Board—to take that factor into account. 

Mr. Bindley. —I am not quite certain that that would be the best way of 
doing it. 

President. —The system should make some allowance for the fact that the 
Indian manufacturer has to pay more for his raw materials. 

Mr. Bindley. —Are we right in assuming always that he will have to pay 
more for his raw materials? 

Mr. Ginwala.—l am looking at it purely from the common sense point of 
view'. The British manufacturer has built up his connection with the manu¬ 
facturers of his raw materials. He has also an arrangement with the fabri¬ 
cating people. For instance, he has got connections with people who manu¬ 
facture buffers and so on, because he is a regular customer and he buys in 
large quantities. Therefore it may be assumed, as a business man would 
assume, that his prices would be lower than the prices of another man buy¬ 
ing on a smaller scale. How can the Indian manufacturer get over that 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Bindley.—li is always open to him to make similar connections with 
the manufacturers of his raw materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —His output is not great. Moreover, it takes time to build 
up connections. 

Mr. Bindley.—Be has had sufficient time, I think, 

Mr. Ginwala. —But his orders were small. 

Mr. Bindley. —He could not produce anything more. What I want ta 
indicate is that I don’t think it quite right to assume that he will never be 
able to build up connections. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So long as he is not able to do so, he will be at a great, 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Bindley. —He ordinarily will be able to make his own arrangements. 
He ha^ got the power to arrange just as the other people have. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For that purpose I think that it is necessary that even if 
he does not get very large and extensive orders, the orders that he gets must 
be more or less regular. He must have a certainty of getting them. 

Mr. Hfjidlei/.—Certainly it would be to his advantage to get the oer- 
tainty of orders. 

Mr. Ginwala.—’Without that, he cannot enter into any arrangements with 
British manufacturers, 

Mr.'Bindley. —It will be more difficult. 

President. —The British manufacturing firms of 80 or 40 years’ standing 
can get orders from somewhere except in the most abnormal year, but it is 
a difficult thing for a firm in India which has never got going to obtain 
orders. Take the case of Burn & Co., or Jessop & Co. If you want them ta 
quote a special price, what could they say? They cannot, so to hpeab, have a 
standing arrangement. Don’t you think that there is a danger of a vxcions 
circle? You never get started. 

Mr. Bindley.—Thoro is that danger undoubtedly. 

President. —^There is this additional point that as soon as Tatas get going 
with their plates and sheets, the Indian manufacturer is going to give much 
smaller orders to the British manufacturers. One must remember that on 

t2 
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the assumption that the propoition oi Indian materiala is certainly going to 
increase, and the whole position has got to he faced. 

Mr. Hindley, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginumla, —It would he rather a difficult thing to compare the prices 
unless you compare them with the Indian prices of materials, at which they 
would he available to the wagon manufacturers. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr, Qinwala. —So that you will have to take further powers in comparing 
prices to ta,ke into account any additional cost that the Indian manufacturer 
may have to incur in connection with his purchases in India. 

Mr. Hindley. —I don’t know what position you are putting me into. 

Mr. Omieala. —^\Ve will take it this way. 

Mr. Hindley. —^Are you asking me these questions as representing the 
Cjovernment of India oi the Railway Board or as a railway expert? 

Mr, Ginu-ala. —All put together, Mr. Hindley. If the Government of 
India decide to give effect to their policy of encouraging wagon building in 
India, you have not got the power to make a departure from the Stores Rules 
by which you can take certain factors only into account. We have been dis¬ 
cussing those factors. One of them is the new factor which would he going 
into the calculations and it is this. Tatas have applied for protection. Sup¬ 
posing they get protection, then the prices of raw materials that are avail¬ 
able in the country also go up in proportion. In comparing British prices 
with Indian prices, you will have to take into account the fact that the 
Indian materials cost a certain percentage more. 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes? 

Mr. Oimvala. —If the Government of India really intend that they should 
encourage wagon building in India, they must give you the power to take 
that factor into account in comparing prices. 

Pre.Hdent .—And so hmg as there are different rates of customs duty, 
viz., one for raw materials and the other for finished articles. 

.Mr. Hindley.—That might he one way of doing it, but I don’t think that 
it is the only way. 

Mr. Mather, —Do you think that you woxild be able to devise and work 
satisfactorily a machinery for comparing prices of raw materials? 

Mr. Hindley.—1 don’t think that we could. It might be possible, but it 
would mean a great deal of staff, a great deal of work and a great deal of 
uncertainty. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If, as is expected, nearly 80 per cent, of the raw material 
that is required in wagon building would be produced in India, the price 
that you would mainly take into account is the Indian price. 'That would 
not he very difficult. 

Mr, Hindley -—As compared with what? 

Mr. Oimvala .—As compared with the cost of the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Hindley. —We shall have very great difficulty in finding what his 
costs are. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you have not get his actual prices, you can ascertain 
the prices of raw materials from the market. 

Mr. Hindley. —don’t think that it would be any guide to what he has 
to pay for them. It would be extraordinarily difficult to arrive at any exact¬ 
ness which would assist in making a proper comparison. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You take the total price which the British manufacturer 
quotes. Then you would say; “These people buy their raw materials here.” 
The cost of the raw materials has gone up by Rs. 500 on account of addi¬ 
tional duty. Then you would simply add Rs. 500 to the British price. 

Mr, Hindley. —And pay Rs. 600 more for the wagon. I would like to 
Jsnow who is going to pay the Rs. 500, 
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President—The Rs. 500 is arrived at on the basis of Tatas’ claim of 33J 
per cent, as applied to the Standard Wagon Co. That is why Mr. Gmwala 
pave you that particular figure. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Otherwise there would again be a big difference between 
the British price and the Indian price. 

3Ir. Hindley.—Thnt has to be taken into consideration of course. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you received tenders for next j'ear ? Are you in a 
position to tell us about them? 

Mr. Hindley.—l am afraid not. We have just received them and they 
are being examined. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you give us some idea as to when you are likely to 
have information available. 

Mr. Hindley .—^We will give it confidentially, when ready.* 

Mr, Oinwala. —Have some British firms tendered in India also ? 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes, they have. They tender originally to the Directs 
General of Stores, but copies are sent to us. 

President.—1 take it that up to the last moment the tenders may be 
varied P 


Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —For that reason you cannot say that the tenders received 
here are final ? 

Mr, Hindley. —That is the point. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Among the tenderers has that firm that got the order last 
year also tendered? 

Mr. Hindley. —I may be able to give that information confidentially later. 

President.—The Metropolitan Co. got the order last year? 

Mr. Hindley.—That firm would certainly quote. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to pre-war prices have you got the cost of 
the British material? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yle have not got it. 

Mr. Oinwala.—In answer to question 14 you told the President that the 
average price of wheels and axles went up from £44 to £84; whereas the price 
of raw materials does not seem to have gone up very much over the pre-war 
price. Does it not strike you as rather unusual? 

Mr. Hindley.—The .argument I was using just now about improved pro¬ 
cesses probably docs not apply very much in this case. 

Mr. MaDier.—Probably not so much. The figures are so very different 
from those that have been given by the G. I. P., that I think it is ve^’ 
possible that an alteration in the design may account fm- .a good deal of the 
difference. The figure the G. I. P. have given was more or less what 1 
expected, but your figure of 100 per cent, rise is certainly high. 

Mr. Hindley. —We are going to look into that. 

President. —One cannot see why competition should not bring down the 
cost of wheels and axles as much as the price of anything else, and what the 
Standard Wagon Co. said was that the British manufacturers were- 
endeavouring to knock them out. _ There is^ a room for doubt, however,, 
whether that has anything to do with the price last year. It is quite evid¬ 
ent that the British manufacturers were competing very keenly amongst 
themselves, and it does not look like a combination to knock out the 
manufacturer when there are three English firms all tendering below £180. 
They are clearly competing against each other. If so, why should there not 
be the same competition .'n wheels and axles? . . 

Mr Oinwala.—YHil you kindly refer to pages 15—16 of the wntten state¬ 
ment of Bum & Co. They rather feel hurt that they appear in such unfavour¬ 
able light when compared with the British manufacturer in the comparison 

• Not printed. 
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of Indian and foreign prices, and they want to know whether you have taken 
certain iterns into account. They mention— 

(1) Freight to destination of materials from Indian port. 

(2) Handling charges of material in railway workshops. 

(3) Erection of the wagons or underframes. 

(4) Painting and lettering of wagons, packing of axle boxes, taring of 

wagons and; 

(5) Overhead and stores charges to cover depreciation, interest, rates 

and taxes, supervision, powers, repairs and renewals necessary 
in all workshops. 

Is there anything in what they sayp 

Mr. Hindlcy. —As regards the details of that figure Rs. 325, we have told 
we will worlc that out and we shall look up point No. 2 at the same time.* 
“ Freight to destination of materials from Indian port ”—it is rather diffi¬ 
cult to say whether this was taken into consideration, freight would vary 
all over the country, of course. 

President. —Let us take the State Railways. Where would the N. W. 
Railway, for instance, assemble imported wagons? 

Mr. TIindley. —At Karachi. 

President, —In that case there would not be any freight to take in. What 
about the E. B. Railway? 

Mr. Hindley. —At Kanchrapara. 

President. —The 0. & R. Railway would have to do it at lucknow? 

Mr. Hindley. —Formerly at Lucknow, but now at Karachi. 

President. —Will you take into account this particular sentence which 
Mr. Ginwala read when you give us details fov Rs. 325. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Girtwala.—There Is one other point on which I would like information 
if you can get it. They say: “It is known to the committee that the 
prices recently quoted by Indian builders for under-frames were as low as, 
if not lower than, those quoted by foreign manufacturers. This is due apart 
from “ dumping ” prices—to the fact that the foreign builder has to com¬ 
plete imder-frames almost to the same extent as the Indian manufacturer is 
required to do.” Is that so? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes, the quotations were practically the same as the Indian 
quotations. 

Mr. Mather. —Were oiders given to the ludian manufacturer? 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The impcrtance of the point is this: the difference between 
the English manufacturer and the Indian manufacturer is mainly one of 
work above the under-fr.ame. 

Mr. Hindley.—It is quite a different proposition. These are carriage 
under-frames, not wagon under-frames. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —So far as the under-frames are concerned there would not 
be much difference. 

Mr. Mather, —The principle is of course similar: the variation in types 
the English manufacturer has to deal is very much larger. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For repetition work the British manufacturer would be 
in a better position. 

Mr, Hindley.—It there were 1,000 of them they' would ho in a better 
position to quote. 

Mr. Mather. —The position appears to be that, where the work is more or 
less special and varying, the Indian manufacturer is able to compete reason¬ 
ably well, but where there is a large scale repetition work, he is at a great 
disadvantage? 


See Statement I. 
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Mr. Hindley. —Yes. Another, factor has to be taken into cjiisideration 
and that is the probability, „;in thje future, of getting complete wagons im¬ 
ported into the country, erected and ready to be put on the rail. 

President, —If you impor|ed a wagon complete, would you not have to 
pay more freight? ; 

Mr. Hindley. —Under a new system of shipment of heavy articles, such as 
wagons and locomotives, which has recently been introduced, they are able to 
reduce freight on locomotives and wagons to a very great extent We have 
just imported 13 complete locomotives ready for use at a very very low freight 
rate compared with anything that we had before. 

President. —As regards locomotives, after all it is a more solid thing tnan 
a wagon. It is much heavier in proportion to its bulk, and it is one thing 
to import 13 locomotives and another thing to import 300 wagons. , 

Mr. Hindley. —Even if we do not get to the stage of importing theip 
'Complete, we may have more work done at Home. 

ilfr. Ginwala. —With regard to the order for wagons, apart from th- 
question of prices, if it was to he placed in the country, would it be the bes", 
thing to call for tenders for only a certain number of wagons a year in 
India? Would that he one of the ways of doing it, supposing the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided that wagon building should be encouraged in this 
•country ? ’ , 

Mr. Hindley. —For certain proportion of their requirements? 

ilfr. Ginwala. —I mean, to give them a reasonable output to run thfeir 
works econoniically, 

Mr. Hindley.—Yon have to remember that they will then have a complete 
monopoly. We have got three firms and possibly one at Karachi. Of the 
-three firms, two fi,rms are under one managing agency and doing 80 per 
cent, of the ou'ttui'n. You have got to take that factor into consideration. 
You have no index price, no regulator price. It would be a monopoly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Government will not be bound to accept an exorbitant 
■figure. . 

President. —The proposal definitely put forward by the Company was 
that a certain proportion of the wagon requirements should he given out to 
the lowest Indian tender, and we put a lot of questions to them as to whether 
there would be enough competition and whether any safeguard would be 
needed. 

Mr. Hindley. —I should call it an extremely bad business proposition for 
-any Government to say “ I shall want 8,000 wagons a year and I will 
:give the order to the lowest Indian tender.” The result would be that they 
would charge whatever price they liked. No Government ivould commit 
themselves to a policy of that kind if they wanted to work railways on com¬ 
mercial lines, 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is another way in which it may bo done. It is 
this. Your expert officers can work out how much the British manufacturer 
gets above his cost of materials and, if what the Indian manufacturer de¬ 
manded was approximately equal to that amount, that may he a way of 
doing it. 

Mr. Hindley. —That might be one way if Government do not mind how 
much they paid for wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am eliminating for the moment the cost of materials. 
The more important point is to find out how much it costs above the cost 
•of materials, and, supposing the figure that you obtained by an examination 
of the British figures was not very much smaller than the figure you obtained 
■by an examination of the Indian figures, would not that be a way of doing it? 

Mr. Hindley.—Don’t we get back to that other question now? 

Mr. Oinwala.—'We have dismissed the other idea as not heing^^ practicable, 
but I am asking you whether there is anything difficult in thir P 
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Mr. Siftdley. —T think you are up against the same diflS.culty of knowing, 
exactly what is fabrication and what is raw material. You iiave to define in 
every case. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wo take raw material in Loth coses absoiutely unfabri¬ 
cated. 

President. —We have to define. 

Mr. Hindley. —The moment you define it, you begin to stereotype these- 
processes and remove any incentive to improvement. 

President. —That is to say, if the industry is lo develop healthily you. 
think it important that economies should be gi-adually effected by Indian 
manufacturers undeitaking more processes than he can at present, so that 
from year to year materials would mean a dilTereiit thing and cost above¬ 
material would mean a different thing? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginicola. —Is there any chance of the Railw.ay administration more- 
or less standardising their types of wagons P 

Mr. Bindley. —They are doing it now, 

Mr. Ginwala.—You. mean you have not got as many varieties as you had; 
before P 

Mr. Hindley. —^We have a large number of varieties, but they are 
standardised 

President. —But still there are varieties. So far as is possible they should 
not indulge in a sort so to speak of fancy varieties? 

Mr. Bindley.—That is settled. 

Mr. Mather.—Does not that mean that for all practical purposes yon 
have defined the materials in the wa^on or at any rate a great part of it?’ 
Do not the standard designs stipulate that each oarticnlar part should be 
made of a particular kind of material, so that there would be comparatively 
little scope (so long as your designs remain as they are) for alteration in, 
{he materials of the finished wagon.' 

Mr. Bindley. —There is a great deal of scope for .alteration. 

Mr. Maiher.—You do not think that it would be mpossiblc to work that. 

President.—Oae would like to know just what it would amount to. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Does the Railway Board purchase materials of this kind,, 
I mean structural materials? 

Mr. Rindley.-Ha. The Railway Board docs not purchese any materials 
direct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got no data for checking these prices? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yfe can only check them by the India Office contracts. 

Mr. Jirayshay. —There is no comparison unless you get the same quantity 
and exactly at the same date. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would have been very useful if you could indicate to us 
whether these prices were more or les.s reasonable. 

Mr. Bindley. —I am afraid 1 have not examined them. Even then it is 
very difficult. As .Mr. Brayshay says, the price v.->,ries so much with the- 
quantity you ask for. If you tender for a small quantity, you will have to 
pay a very much higher price. 

Presidenf.—There are three or four points in regard to wagons that I 
would like to take up. Question 7 was;—“ Do the Railway Board accept the 
contention of the Standard Wagon Company and Tessop & Company, that 
the British manufacturer could not make a normal profit at a price less than 
that which would give the Indian manufacturer about Rs. 5,000 for the 
wagon completely assembled in India, but excluding wheels and axles, (that 
is Rs. 5,000 instead of Rs. 3,500)”? I think we may take it from what- 
you have already said that the Railw-ay Board do not. admit the contention 
af the wagon building companies out here that the British manufacturer 
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cannot make a normal profit at less than Es. 6,000 a wagon. I do not say 
that you deny it, but j'ou do not accept it anyhow ? 

Mr, Ilindley.—We do not accept that contention. 

President . —It was a part of an endeavour to prove that their price was- 
the correct price.P 

Mr. Sindlen.^Uhe only point is that if you had given the English manm 
facturer Rs. 5,000 at that time, it would have meani that they would have: 
made an additional profit of £100 a wagon which is hardly normal. 

President . —Their contention is that not only there was no profit on the. 
accepted tender, but that there was a lieavy loss; that is their contention. 

Mr, Hindley. —I see that. 

President.—Then question 11 was “The Indian manufacturers urge that 
so long as they are under an obligation to use Indian materials wherever' 
possible, it is not fair that they should be asked to compete on even terms 
with the foreign manufacturer.” "What I wanted particularly to ask there 
Vras how exactly you interpret the condition that the Indian manufacturer 
is under an obligation to use Indian materials as far as posnible.P Suppos¬ 
ing the Indian material costs a good deal more than the imported, is he still 
under an obligation io use Indian material? 

Mr. Hindley. —We do not make any specific obligation of that kind. The- 
point is that preference is given to the Indian manufacturers in case the- 
quality and prices are equal and the Indian manufacturer is required to do a. 
fiubstantial part of the process of manufacture in India. I submit that ques¬ 
tion 11 does not state the fact quite correctly. The fact is that he is required 
to undertake a substantial part of the manufacturing process in India. In 
one of our contracts last year we said that, should any arrangement be come 
to with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Government taking their steel- 
under certain favourable conditions, then we might require the contracting: 
Indian firms to use their steel, but they are not correct in saying that they 
are under an obligation to use Indian material wheiever possible. 

President.—Looking at it from a broader point of view it is not the same; 
thing to develop wagon manufacture in India with imported materials as it. 
is to develop it on the basis. If it is all a part of the policy for the encour- 
agement of industries in India, there is not much in it unless it reaches the- 
ctage when the materials are obtained in India. 

Mr. Hindley.—Speaking of actual facts they are not under an obligation. 

President, —In any case in the communique and in the rules as they stand, 
nt present, the question would not arise unless the prices were close together? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Vresident.—Question 19 was. “ Do the Railway Board consider that the- 
manufacture of wagons can be developed economic.slly by an engineering 
firm interested in many other branches of work, or do they think it prefer¬ 
able that wagon, building should be done by firms who concentrate on that- 
exclusively ” ? 

Mr. Hindley. —^It is entirely a matter of opinion. I don’t think one can- 
express a general opinion on that. 

President. —What was in my mind is this. Very much has been said 
about economies which can be effected by mass production and so on, and one- 
might perhaps say that it is less likely that a firm doing engineering work 
would be in a position to develop, keep itself pu to date and so on, whereas, 
if it is interested in nothing else hut wagon building, its continued exist¬ 
ence would depend on its ability to keep its cost of production as low as- 
possible. 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes ; there is something in that. 

Mr. Chase. —There are a good many firms at Home which undertake gene¬ 
ral engineering work as well as wagon building. There ere very many well- 
known firms. 



President—One can see that in some ways the experience of the firm in 
^general engineering may be valuable in the manufacture of wagens. When 
we visited Messrs. Burn & Co.’s works at Howrah, they showed us their 
-wagon building department. It was very cramped for accommodation and 
there was literally no room for expansion. The Indian Standard Wagon Co., 
we were told, was, so to speak, the natural development of the wagon building 
■department of their works. If there is to be any- development it must be 
through the Standard Wagon Co., and not at the fiowrah works. Messrs. 
Jessop & Co. are in a different position; their wagon works are at Garden 
Keach. On the other hand, we understood, that the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
were giving them notice to take possession of that site. We have not yet 
■heard that a final decision has been come to. As far as we uunld judge there 
was not a great deal of equipment at Garden Reach, and if they were going 
to make a fresh start, it would mean a start from the beginning. 

Mr. Riiidley .—They can put up their works elsewl’ere but that is rather 
beside the point. It is simply a question of resources more than anything 
else. There is no reason why an ordinary engineerin.g firm should not launch 
out in wagon building. So long a.s it does it alone with other structural 
work, it is not likely to develop \'ery largely, I think, but they might have 
^separate works for wagons. 

Jb'esidenf.—Supposing Jeasops were establishing .a wagon building works 
in another site and distinct from their own works; that you would regard 
practically as a separate thing? 

Mr. Tlindley. —Yes. 

President.—It can develop? 

Mr. Hindley .—If Jessops are turned out of the place, they would put 
theih wagon building works somewhere else. 

President .—Sir Henry Freeland, giving evidence in Bombay, rather agreed 
with the idea that it was on the whole desirable that, in order to get econo¬ 
mical production, it would be better to do nothing but wagon manufacture. 

Mr. Tlindley .—If they are going to do it in a mas.s production way, it is 
desirable that the workshops should be specially designed for wagon building. 

Prestdewf.—On that basis, at any rate, there, seems a possibility that just 
at present the Standard AVagon Company are in a stronger position in that 
•matter than anybody else in India. 

Mr. TTindhy ,—So far as we can judge bj’ quality and rate of outturn— 
that is what we are interested in—there is not much to choo.se between the 
two firms. Jessops quality is good and their rate of imtturii is just as favour¬ 
able. That is the result of actual experience, I moan. 

President .—After all the Standard Wagon Company is a new comer and 
it has not got fairly started yet. 

Well, then, let us go on to question 21 “ Sir Henr.v Freeland giving evid¬ 
ence on behalf of the B., B. &, C. 1. Railway informed the Tariff Board 
that the manufacture of wagons at Ajmer had taken years of development, 
and expressed the opinion that thoroughly economical production could not 
be obtained all at once but only by gradually proccc'ling from one stage to 
another. Do the Railway Board endorse this view”? Sir Heniy told us 
that that had been their experience at ’the Ajmer W orks. They began by 
doing almost nothing except assembling, and they gradually took up the 
various pnxjesses of manufacture. He thought that if they had tried to do 
too much .at once, they would not have been so successful. 

Mr. Tlindley .—I think he was quite right. I think the main reason for 
that is the difficulty of training Indian labour and supervising staff. That 
is the real crux of the matter. That would not apply ordinarily to any 
•other country. Specially in the ease of workshops such .as the Standard 
W’agon Company and the Railway workshops where you have to start train¬ 
ing j'our labour, there you can probably say that it is bettor to start with a 
small beginning and gradually work up. But, on the other hand, I am not 
quite satisfied about it when you come to modern methods of production. It 
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is quite possible that with improved machinery, automatic machines and 
■so on, the question of training labour would not be such an important factor 
in the future. I mean you can have a machine which can be worked even 
by a boy without mechanical skill, for turning out the finished product, but 
that means, of course, a very high dei’elopment somewhere of which these 
people would reap the benefit. Speaking ordinarily, the whole thing depends 
•on the training'.of ..febour in'the various processes. 

Mr. Mather.—It you attempt the development of works piecemeal, it will 
take a long time to get yoijr mechanical equipment ='.nitable for mass produc¬ 
tion.' For a long time you have an outturn in which your overhead costs 
are low, but you have to employ much more labour In the production of one 
wagon and that hardly avoids your labour diflSoulties. That implies that you 
have to employ more men. 

Mr. Hindley .—That is right. 

President .—Wliat was more in my head is this: supposing the Standard 
"Wagon Company (T take its case as typical) were assured of orders for a 
certain number of years, it would be reasonable to cs^eot that its capacity 
for production would steadily increase, and that on the whole its cost of 
production would diminish? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes; I think it is reasonable. 

Pre.ndent .—So that the higher price that might have to be paid at pre¬ 
sent ■to the Indian manufacturer, would not be a correct index of the differ¬ 
ence in prices 8 or 10 years ahead? 

Mr. Bindley .—I quite agree. 

President ,—So that any additional price paid would not be a permanent 
burden on the taxpayer? 

Mr. Bindley, —No. I would like to enter one reservation. If you make 
it permanent, it will bo permanen^t. Wh.at 1 moan rs ■that it is most import¬ 
ant, if any assistance is to be given, to device such assistance as will tend 
to better the cost of production rather tha:i to stereotype the present methods 
of high costs. 

President .—I gather from what you said that you tnink the scheme that 
is outlined in question 26 might be subject to that criticism,—namely, the 
scheme by which you would divide the cost of production into two parts (a) 

• cost of materials and (b) costs above materials? 

Mr, Bindley. —Yes. 

President .—The cost of material, it was suggested, would be determined 
:annually by public tender, that is to say, the wagon building company 
would have to call for tenders annually for all materhils required, and what 
they were to receive on account of materials would bo determined by the 
Kailway Board on the basis of these tenders. Except foi very good reasons 
'being shown, the lowest tender would naturally be taken as the determining 
■factor. As regards the cost above materials, it would be necessary to fix th? 
sum by negotiation in the first instance, and this sum would steadily decrease 
by agreed figures from year to year. The plan would to some extent provide 
an incentive to economy of production by the mere iaet that the allov/anee 
for manufacture—for fabricating, so to speak,—would steadily go down. But 
the scheme has only been put forward as a suggestion, and I shall be very 
glad indeed to hear what you have to say about it. 

Mr. Bindley .—I think that is the main objection to the scheme. What 
■we are interested in is, if wagon building is to be established in India, to 
Tiave some means by which there shall be an incentive towards better pro¬ 
duction, cheaper methods and improvement of quality gradually. One has 
■a sort of repugnance to a scheme which is based on any underlying principle, 
which means perpetuating their present methods of production and giving 
them no great incentive to improve their methods materially. This is why 
I object to the proposal under which you divide the materials from the cost 
.above materials. The etfontial thing in the successful manufacture of wagons 
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and overhead costs together, so that they can improve the whole of their' 
prcKesB. That is what we really want to get at rather than to eliminate the 
material, saying “That is not your fault; you cannot help it, but the balance 
of cost you can help.” You take away any incentive from him to improve his 
manufacture in every direction and do more fabrication here and do it by 
better methods. I do not know whether I have made myself clear, but if 
seems to me 'to be essential to devise some means which will tend to improve 
the whole manufacturo and not only one part of it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of course we see the objections that are there to this; 
particular part of but supposing it were found that the wagon building- 
industry ought to be encouraged in India to start with, and secondly, suppos¬ 
ing in the course of our investigation as a Board we felt that the Indian 
manufacturer could not at all compete against the British manufacturer for 
reasons that we shall give, in those conditions what alternative would you 
Bugge.stP Of course you can put on a tariff duty which would cost the Bail- 
ways a good deal. 

Mr. Hindley. —We'" have always to bear in mind timt the cost of trans¬ 
portation has got to be watched, but I taka it that you do not want to enter 
into that side of the question largely. 

President. —The Board would bo glad to take into consideration any pro¬ 
posals that would reduce the burden on transportation to the minimum. 

Mr. JSindley. —Then of course, keeping that in view, any method which 
can bo suggested for giving the Indian inanufacturors preference or giving' 
them power to compete on equal terms with English prices, must be so 
devised that it does not really affect the cost of wagons to the railways. 

President.—It is going rather far to suggest that tho measures taken- 
should not affect railway coats at all. I should refuse to accept that as a 
preliminary condition. 

Mr. Hindley.—lTL attempting to give transportation at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost coupled, with a reasonable return on the capital invested, it is 
essential that the railways should buy all their equipment and stores at the' 
lowest possible price. Now, if for other reasons you are going to encourage 
wagon building in India, if you do that by increasing the cost of wagons all 
round to the railways, you will throw an undue burden on the railways and 
therefore on the cost of transportation. You might argue that tho increased) 
cost of transportation might be so small as not to appreciably affect rates and 
fares. But on the other hand we must adhere to the principle, for there are 
many other things to be considered besides wagons. I take it I am not 
laying down anything new or very startling, but a principle which seems to 
bo fundamental. For that reason any device suggested should be paid 
for (whether it is a subsidy or a bounty or whatever you may call it) from 
other funds than the railway funds. That is the point I should like to press 
strongly, otherwise it would affect ths cost of working the railways. 

President.—I quite appreciate that, as Head of the Railway administra¬ 
tion, it is not possible for you to take any other line, But nevertheless one 
has to recognize the fact that the Resolution creating the Tariff Board tends 
rather in the opposite direction. 

Mr. HinJley.—What I was aiming at is this, that, if you could clear the 
problem of some of the difficulties by assuming that there are funds avail¬ 
able for the purpose of encouraging the industry, then you could get down to 
considering best practical means of settling in each case what price 
should be paid. ■ 

Mr. GinwoUi.—ls there really any difference between what you are pro¬ 
posing and the Government and the country saying “ All right, wo shall 
have less profit from our Railways.” In India the bulk of the Railways 
belong to the State. How does the State benefit by simply saying “ AU 
right, we shall give 100,000 Pounds in bounties” any more than it can by 
saj-ing “Our expenditure has gone up in the matter of transport; we shall 
make less profits ” ? 
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Mn S.indley,~l was trying to get to the practicai proc^em which the 
'Tariff Board wa^t to get at, without hringing in that question. The broad 
question of policjf belongs to a much higher politics than the inimediate 
question, 

Mr. Ginwala.- —^We also have to look at it from the practical point of 
view. 

Mr. Hindley. —You will have to give a different mandate then to the 
llailway Board, The clear policy of the Government is that ^he railways 
ishonld be -worked as business concerns. 

Mr. Gimrala. —We are not concerned with the Government’s policy with 
regard to the railways. We have simply got to see how much it is going to 
•cost Government, Is it going to cost any the less in the long run to the 
'tax-payer P If a bounty is paid direct to the manufacturer of wagons or if 
the Government get less profits on railway administrations, so far as we are- 
.concerned, it does not matter at all. 

Mr. Hindley. —It does matter to me very much. 

Mr. Gimjoala. —In making our proposals we have got to weigh the 
balance of advantages. 

Mr. Hindley, —^You have got to bear in mind the declared policy of the 
■Government. It is my duty to point out that you cannot bring that within 
the four corners of the declared policy of the Government of India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is for the higher authorities to consider. We have 
■only got to consider the net advantages that Government might derive from 
one proposal or the other or the net disadvantages. I cannot see for myself 
anyhow what difference it is going to make in the finance of the Government 
as a whole. 

Mr. Hindley. —That is only a question of book-keeping. That is not a 
question of principle. You will get nearer to the practical question if you 
assume for the sake of argument that there are separate funds available 
for giving bounties. 

President. —We will take it on the footing that whatever you suggest 
is on the basis of the charge falling elsewhere than directly on railway 
funds. ■ 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

President. —^It will not have to bo met by increased railway rates and 
fares. On that basis have you any suggestions to make which will be 
of help to us ? 

Mr. Hindley. —I am not an expert in the matter of subsidies and 
bounties, I have not studied the question of their ultimate effects but it 
does occur to me that if anything is to be done, it must be done by means 
of a bounty per wagon on wagons manufactured in India. That is to my 
mind much the simplest way of doing it. 

President. —On that basis how do you suggest that the Board should 
determine the bounty? Up-to-date we have nothing to go upon except the 
1922 tenders and the information we got from the wagon manufacturing 
companies in Calcutta. That is one great difficulty we have in dealing with 
the matter by way of a bounty. 

Mr. Hindley. —It comes to this—if I may transpose the matter a little. 
How can we fix the standard price or what it should cost the Indian manu¬ 
facturer to build a wagon, that is what it comes to. 

President. —More than that. Supposing the bounty were to be fixed 
for a period of years, any proposal that we may make must imply an opinion 
as to the price at which wagons are likely to be imported. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President.— should have to consider very carefully how far the prices 
of October 1922 were the prices of the worst period of depression and how 
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far tb«y were .likely to be permaneut. If the bounty were fixed on that basie- 
for .a period of, say, fire years, and after three years' from now a bootn 
occurr^ and pricea went up very substantially., all incentive to the Indian 
manufacturer to reduce his costs would be gone. 

il/7'. //ivuiZei/.-r-We have not got down to the practical proposition of 
giving a bounty. Cannot wo for the moment try and get clear of the diffi¬ 
culties about comparison of prices of tenders to some extent and the 
necessity of basing Indian prices on English prices. The question resolves- 
itself into this: how much money hare we got first of all to spend, or how 
much do we think that it is worth to the country to establish the wagon 
building industry in India. Secondly what price would these people really 
want—not what it is going to cost them, because that is difficult to estimate 
accurately, but as an industry what price per wagon would enable them to 
keep going P That is what we ready want. These are the two limits of 
the thing. 

President, —The only criticism which I should like to make will be that 
there will be fluctuations in the costs of materials. 

Mr. Hindley. —You will get over that if you use the English price as an 
index year after year. 

Mr. Mather. —English price of wagons? 

Mr. Hindley. —Why not? After all it is only a rough approximation. 
What I want to get at is this: I think that you will find more and more 
difficulties if you analyse the price and attempt to evolve a formula from 
existing information. You have got all tho different conditions of the world 
trade and everything else up against you. You cannot really forecast. 
Treating it purely as a busiriess proposition, you have got to make a 
rough approximation. I suggest using the English tender price as the 
basis—by English tender I mean outside tenders—and fixing arbitrarily 
the bounty to bo given in the first year for a certain number of wagons and 
running it down on a sliding scale until it diminishes to nothing after a 
period of years. Of course you will have the English tenders as the 
basis. 

President. —Let us take the last year’s September tender which was equi¬ 
valent to Ks. 3,600 and tho estimate given to tho Board by the Standard 
Wagon Company which was Rs. 4,700, the difference being Rs. 1,200. Sup¬ 
posing that was taken as the amount of bounty to bo given per wagon, two 
or three years from now it is not impossible that there might be a big 
industrial revival. Supposing then your lowest tender was Rs. 4,800, surely 
with the bounty given to the Indian manufacturer you would be paying 
a very, very high price for your wagons? 

Mr. Uindley.—Of course you would, in fixing your figure, take into 
consideration the risks that you are running and tho risks that he is run¬ 
ning. There might be a very big reduction in prices at Home, but at tho 
same time the Indian manufacturer might find his coats increasing out 
here. 

President. —^But as things stand the amount of bounty will have to be 
fixed at a time when prices are low. 

Mr. Hindley. —I was going to make suggestions about that. If you would 
consider the principle, you might wait until we can give you this year’s 
tender prices to assist you in seeing what trend of prices is going to 
be. 

President. —I take it that the basis is that, if the bounty per wagon 
is going down from year to year, the number of wagons ordered in India- 
will probably he going up from year to year. 

Mr. Hindley. —The bounty will be on a downvvard scale, but the number 
of wagons that will be ordered in India will be on an increasing sliding: 
scale. 
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President.—It would have to be, for this reason that yon won’t get 
economy of production, unless the Indian manufacturer increases his 
production. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —It would not be impossible to devise a scheme on these lines- 
by which the total liability of the Government of India on account of this 
Would he limited to a certain sum and you-could, by providing the same 
sum each year, buy a larger number of wagons. 

Mr. Hindley. —1 would suggest that it would be something better than^ 
that. Supposing for the sake of argument we started with 800 wagons in 
the first year with a bounty of Rs. 800 per wagon, we would increase that 
800 up to say 1,500 over a period of years, say 10 years. Then on the other 
side the bounty would diminish from Rs. 800 to nothing in 10 years or five 
years if you like. 

President. —On the basis of the present prices I think that it would be- 
idle to recommend any scheme which would diminish the bounty to nothing, 
in five years. 

Mr. Hindley. —Then make it 10 years. 

President. —That is another matter. We would be prepared to make a 
recommendation covering so long a period as that. 

Mr. Hindley, —By that you can limit your liability to a total figure or 
to a maximum figure quite easily. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will have to assume that the prices of raw materials- 
will remain more or less steady in that scheme. 

Mr. Hindley. —Why? 

Mr. Gimvala. —I mean, if you fix the amount of bounty per wagon. 

Mr. Brayshay, —We could call for tenders each year for 3,000 wagons, of 
which 1,000 wagons are earmarked for India with a bounty of Rs. 800 per 
wagon to start with. When the tenders come—the tenders are world Anders— 
we get trade quotations from Belgium, America, England and other places. 
Then we can add the fixed bounty to tho number ordered in India and the 
other 2,000 will bo placed on competitive prices. 

President. —You would leave it open to all the Indian firms to tender? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. If they can compete with the world price, they can 
get the full 3,000. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that were done, some of them might say “ we will 
take a bounty of 600.” Who is to decide amongst them? 

Mr. Brayshay. —If they arje competing amongst themselves, we can do 
with a reduced bounty. 

Mr. Hindley. —Starting with 800 wagons and with Rs. 800 bounty and 
in five years’ time increasing that to 1,000 with Rs. 400 bounty—the- 
bounty dropping from Rs. 800 to Rs. 400—purely as an assumption that would 
involve an expenditure of— 

lls. 6-4 lakhs in the first year. 

Rs. 6-2 lakhs in the second year. 

Rs. 6-4 lakhs in the third year. 

Rs. 4-5 lakhs in the fourth year, and 

Rs. 4 lakhs in the fifth year. 

You have got a steadily diminishing figure. Thus yon can limit your liability 
tq a total sum, or if you like to a maximum sum. 

President.—One sees no particular guarantee against either of the two 
opposite things that might happen; one is that in two years’ time the firm 
might find that the bounty is hopelessly insufficient, and the other is that 
you might find the bounty grossly exces.sive owing to the rise. in. prices. 

Mr. Hindley. —If you are prepared to saj that it is worth India’s while 
to apeid Rs. 36 lakhs to establish the wagon building industry, you can. 
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limit your figure now. What does it matter whether somebody made much 
.or little out of that? 

President. —One of the advantages of the scheme outlined in question 
26 was this: that you were at any rate protected .as regards fluctuations 
.in the prices of materials against paying an excessive - bounty. 

Mr. 'Bindley. —I think that you can by this means limit the amount. 

President. —^It was assumed that by calling for public tenders for the 
raw material required, a fair price would bo determined; on the other hand, 
the allowance for cost above materials would be loss and less from year to 
year. On the other hend, a scheme which seems sound enough on py»er, 
may turn out to be impossible in actual practice. I fully admit that there 
are difficulties in this case, but it was in order to meet these difficulties that 
the scheme was suggested. 

Mr. Bindley. —Under your scheme you are limiting your liability to abso¬ 
lute necessity, but the suggestion that I have made is to limit the liability 
to a known figure. 

Mr. Mather. —Would it perhaps afifect your attitude towards tho former 
proposal, especially the last few lines at the bottom of page 6—“ each year 
.an addition would be made to the cost of materials determined in the 
manner suggested above in order to cover all charges other than cost of 
materials, etc., etc.”—if it were clearer that it does not mean that tho 
;amaunt of addition would be adjusted each year in accordance with the cost 
of fabrication which the wagon manufacturing companies had shown in 
the previous year, but that the additions would be fixed at the beginning 
of the five year period, the consequence being that tho companies would not 
have an inducement to lot their costs go high in order to get greater addi¬ 
ctions in the following year? 

President. —If lls. 1,600 were fixed as the fair allowance for costs above 
materials in the first year—Rs. 1,600 in the first year—it would drop auto- 
matically to Rs. 1,500 in the second year and so on. This reduction in the 
allowance is justifiable first because the Indian workmen would be becoming 
better trained and second as the number of wagons ordered increased tho 
incidence of the overhead charges per wagon would go down. 

Mr. Bindley. —There would be very great difficulty in getting at any 
kind of approximation of the correct figure. 

Mr. Mather. —At least if a figure were fixed to the mutual satisfaction 
of the Railway Department and the Wagon building companies, that diffi- 
-cnlty can b« overcome. In actual operation it would leave the companies 
with every inducement to get their costs down which, as you have pointed 
-out, is an extremely important factor. 

Mr. Bindley. —^May I point out that this argument is again based on the 
.assumption that railways would bear the cost of this assistance? 

Mr. Mather. —Let it come from other funds. 

Mr. Bindley. —That is the difficulty. There is no means of separating 
what the bounty should bo and how much the railways should bear. 

Mr. Mather. —If there is or were to be a separate fund from which the 
bounty could be met, it would be possible to say that anything paid above 
the price of the lowest European tender must be met from that fund. I 
think that would bo comparatively simple. 

Mr. Bindley. —That practically comes to the same thing as a bounty with 
.a lot of unnecessary work added. 

Mr. Mather. —It provides automatically for any variation in the price 
of materials. 

Mr. Bindley. —^If yon base the price on an English tender, it does apply 
to the price of materials, but then you arc taking away the incentive of 
manufarturing more materials. 

Mr. Mather. —Under this system, you will fix your bounty at an arbitrary 
-.'figure. 
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Mf. UmdUy. —I think that you would have to. iWhat I would suggest, 
if I may, is'that before thinking very much more about this scheme, 1' 
think that it would be advantageous to you to look at the prices that we 
shall probably have in the course of the next few days. I think that they 
might clear the situation. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Of course they would, but to what extent? 

Presidenf.—Before finally making up our minds we must know what 
those figures are. I do not know that we can go much further now. 

About locomotives there are just two or three points about facts. Ques¬ 
tion 27 —“ The Peninsular Locomotive Company have given the following 
figures for the price of the Standard Bengal North Western 2-8-0 Locomotive 
and tender during the last three years; — 

£ 

1920 . . . . . . - . . ■ IS,000 

1921 . .. 16,500 

1922 . ..5,120 

Are these figures correct? 

Mr. Bindley. —That should be North Western Railway and not Bengal 
North Western. 

President. —I am only reproducing what was said to us. Are these 
figures correct ? 

Mr. Bindley. — 1 don’t think that we can agree to those figures. The 
only figure that we can trace at the moment is £13,633 —the price of 2-8-0 
engine on the North Western Railway in November 1920. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the date of the tender? 

Mr. Bray shay. —That is the date of the contract. 

Mr. Bindley.—BviTing 1920, the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway purchased these engines at prices vary¬ 
ing from £11,065 to £14,800. 

In 1921 the East Indian Railway paid £7,945. 

In 1922-23 tfie accepted general price was £5,120. 

President.—That is practically the same as the figure given by the Loco¬ 
motive Company? 

Mr. Bindley .—Yes. 

President.— Question 29 ‘‘What was the pre-war price of the same or 
similar locomotive?” 

Mr. Bindley. —We have obtained from railways the prices that were 
.actually paid: — 


1910 . ... 

1911 .. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

The average of these five years . 

Mr. Mather .—These are all f.o.b. prices? 


3,420 

3,700 

4,120 

4,690 

4,660 

4,116 


Mr. Bindley.—Yes. 

President .—They are all for the same locomotive? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes. Subsequent to 1913 or 1914 the engine has been 
improved by the super-heater udiich would increase the price by—I do not 
know how much. It may be a couple of hundred pounds. 

President .—The third question about fact is as regards the offer made to 
the Locomotive Company, uiz., question No. 30. 1 shall read .exactly what 

Mr. Reed said: 

‘‘ May I refer to this correspondence. Mr. Chase of the Railway 
.communicating the minutes of a meeting held with my predecessor at Delhi 

VOL. m. * 
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on tile 7th November 1923—on the subject of 2-8-0 locomotives—states: “ The- 
lowest price tendered was £C,120 f.o.b. English port.”- Mr. Chase offered 
the following:—‘ I offe:-6d £7,200 for the 2-8-0 locomotives f.o.b. English port 
price—£5,120 plus freight, erection, etc., bringing it to £5,760 and 25 per 
cent, on to the latter figure making a total of £7,200 per locomotive,’ but the 
Company was not prepared to .accept the offer.” 

Mr. Hindley. —May I say at once that that was not a firm offer on the 
part of the Railway Board. We had prolonged discussion with the Managing 
Director. The Company had submitted a tender in competition w'ith other 
tenders for prices somewhere about three times the English prices, and 
in view of the circumstances of the concern, we entered into discussion 
with the Managing Director and the discussion of the Railway Board with 
the Managing Director proved entirely abortive. Wo then sugge.sted that 
he should have an informal discussion with Mr. Chase, our Mechanical 
Engineer, in order to see if some kind of basis of an agreement could be' 
arrived at. A great many suggestions were made on both sides. Finally, 
Mr. Chase made this calculation and said “ would you be prepareA to under¬ 
take construction on those conditions.” It was not a firm business offer; 
it was only asking him in the course of conversation. The Bfanaging 
Director said “No. We would not have it.” Mr. Chase reported the matter 
to the Railway Board and it ended there. 

President. —'That was not an offer which was before the Railway Board and 
approved by them? 

Mr. Hindley. — No. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Supposing the Managing Director had accepted this offer, 
what would the Railway Board have done.'’ Apparently this man took that 
as an offer and must have sent a cable Home. 

Mr. Hindley. —We did not know what he did, but ho refused the offer, 
and we did not consider it further. 

President. —Mr. Heed, who gave evidence, had no personal knowledge of 
the matter ; he knew it from a copy of the minutes sent to him of what passed 
between his predecessor and the Board. 

Mr. Hindley. —Mr. Chase made it perfectly clear to the Blanagiug 
Director that any conclusions arrived at were subject to ratification by tbe 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. BIr, Hooper had pre-. 
viously laid down certain essential conditions and said that if they wore 
not agreed to he would have nothing further to do with the business. It 
w'as in an endeavour to arrive at what ho thought was possible that 
these figures were put forward. 

Prcsidcnl. —They were put forward in an effort to bring the parties 
together as a basis for discussion and not as a final offer? 

Mr. Hindley. —Exactly. 

President. —Can you give us any idea of the probable demand of the 
locomotives on the part of the Indian Railways for the next few years? 

Mr. Hindley.- -'We have not got figures. The position is somewhat the 
same as regards wagons. We hope to arrive at better methods of working, 
and we do not think that our additions in tlie future will be as great as wc 
anticipated, or as great as in the past. A very important factor in con¬ 
nection with that is the electrification which is coming forward on the 
Bombay side and will release a large number of locomotives which will be 
absorbed somewhere else. For the present year we have called for tenders 
for 60. 

President. —That is the total requirements of all the Railways? 

Mr. Hindley. —So far as we can say that is the total requirements. 

Mr. Mather. —That includes the probable requirements of the Company- 
managed railways? 
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Mr. Mindley. —Yes, * 

President .—All broad-gauge? 

Mr. Mindley. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Are these of one type? 

Mr. Sindley.—4a of one type and the other 20 of different types. 

President .—^Do you anticipate that the demand for locomotives would 
remain at about that figure for a year or two before it increases again? 

Mr. Bindley .—It is difScult to say at present until we examine the thing 
more definitely. We expect to find during the course of examination each 
year prospects of variation, but I do not think it is likely to be very much 
more. 

Mr. Qinwala .—In connection with this communique it is rather a diffi¬ 
cult matter, because this Company alleges that the Government issued this 
communique in 1921 in which they stated that the requirements of Govern¬ 
ment would be 160 locomotive engines and 160 additional boilers during 1923 
and 1924 and thereafter 400 locomotives and 400 additional boilers. 

Mr. Bindley .—Is that the communique itself? 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is a copy given to us by the Locomotive Company. 


Mr. Bindley.—It contained an estimate of the requirements? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. What I read was the estimate contained there. Now 
the point I wish to draw your particular attention to is that these people 
are alleging that they started on this venture almost immediately after this 
communique was published. They based their calculation on the probable 
requirements of the Government and they invested Rs. 60 lakhs of their 
money in the concern. They say that Government have put them in a posi¬ 
tion from which they cannot get out without suffering a great loss. 

Mr. Bindley. —That was only an estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It there was some little difference between estimate and 
actuals that may be negligible, but if there is such a big difference as between 
400 and 60 these people may have reason to complain. 

Mr. Bindley. —^If they had laid out their works to produce 400 locomotives 
k year? , • 

Mr. Ginwala. —Their contention is that they will he able to produce two 
to three hundred a year, but that if their demand is limited to 60 locomo¬ 
tives, that does affect their position greatly. 

Mr. Binley. —Of course it is extraordinarily difficult to make an accurate 
estimate, especially when conditions are changing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This allegation has been made: it is better that you should 
know what these people are saying. 

President. —After all, this communique, so to speak, is the basis of the whole 
thing. That is the first pronouncement of the Government of India about 
the building of locomotives in India, and any manufacturer wishing to 
build locomotives in India would wish to make this the starting point. Sup¬ 
posing the Government of India demand dropped from 400 to 200 in a single 
year with a prospect, of going up again, it k not of particular importance, 
"but when it drops from 400 to 60 there is a bit of a hiatus. 

Mr. Bindley. —I was not Chief Commissioner at that time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That puts the Government rather in a delicate position. 

Mr. Bindley. —^That estimate was certainly an optimistic one, hut 1 
4 .ti;nk it is extraordinarily difficult for any one to foresee the changes taking 
place with regard to electrification and so on. If the Company said they 
had actually made their arrangements on the basis of the full quantity, I 
think your contention might have something in it, but I do not think they 
are equipped for anything like 400 a year. 


* It was subsequently stated that 
the B. N. Railway. 


this did not include requirements for 

z 2 
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Mt. Mather. —Their contention is that they have erected, built and pur¬ 
chased plant and machinery for an ultimate production of 200. 

Mr. Hindley.-^-You should always remember that there was no guarantee 
given to them that they would get orders. 

Mr. Oinwala.~Tbcy do not say that at all. They say that they would 
not have thought of starting these locomotive works in this country but 
for the communique, and that they started almost immediately after the 
communique was published. This latter is a fact I think. 

Mr. Bindley. —That is not quite correct I think. The communique came 
•out after we had had communications from Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The evidence given before us is this: the communique was 
issued some time in September and they registered the company in December 
1921. They say they would not have registered but for this communique. 

Mr, Bindley. —:In February 1921 Mr. Hooper wrote a letter and in 
that remarked “ We have decided to commence building locomotives to a 
similar extent to wagons at Jamshedpur from materials supplied by Tatas." 
He says “We have decided.” He says “ We may have to import boilers 
and for a time, springs and wheels: otherwise we think we shall be independ¬ 
ent of imp'orted goods. We propose starting with a capital of Rs. 60 
lakhs and things would move quickly.” That was in February 1921. “ We 

are not thinking of asking for any guarantee ” he says in that letter “ but 
what I would like to know would be whether the Board when satisfied with 
the ability of the new Company to ocmstruct locomotives in India would 
encourage them according to what in my view would be the deserts of 
the enterprise.” That is the basis on which Mr. Hooper started the works 
at Jamshedpur. 

President. —It would be rather important if you could let us have a copy 
of that letter. 

Mr. Bindley. —It is a D.O. letter from Mr. Hooper: we <can give you 
extracts from that, I think.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has rather got a bearing on this question. 

President. —I think it is important that we should have it. Can you 
give us the exact data of the communique? 

Mr. Bindley. —30th September to 1st October 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will the Railway Board be prepared to consider the 
conversation which Mr. Chase had with the Peninsular Locomotive people 
and say whether it would be possible for the Railway Board to make an 
offer on that same basis now? 

Mr. Bindley. —We are not prepared to give any undertaking to negotiate 
on that basis. We are waiting for tenders. 

President. —May I interject? When will tenders for locomotives come 
in? 

Mr. Bindley .—27th February. 

Mr.- Ginwala. —In the case of the locomotives we have got more or less 
the same considerations as the wagons, but here there is a striking difference 
between the pre-war price of locomotives and the post-war prices. There 
is an increase of 25 per cent, here—from £4,500 to £5,100—whereas in the 
case of wagons it is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bindley. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—There need not be any necessary connection but this is 
also steel. In the one ease you have got a rise of 10 per cent, and in the 
other 25 pea- cent. 

Mr. Bindley. —These are of course competition prices and lowest tenders. 
It' is very difficult to ascertain how the percentage increases should . be 
based on general considerations. There is a very wide difference between 


* Not printed. 


the maximum and minimum and the highest and lowest tenders. You should . 
take the average tender to calculate the inerease in coat. 

Mr, Ginwala .—There must be some special reasons. In the case of 
wagons the increase was only 10 per cent, and in the case of locomotives 
the increase was 26 per cent. 

Mr.'Hindley .—Of course there is a great difference in the class of work 
and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In the case of locomotives there is a duty of only 24 pei 
cent. 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If these people manufacture locomotives in this country, 
they have to import materials for some time on which they will he paying 
10 per cent. duty. If they buy materials locally .also, that duty will have 
to be included in the price whatever the duty may be. If you are to 
compare the English prices with the Indian prices, you will put on a 
duty of 24 per cent, only on the English locomotives whereas these people 
will be paying 10 per cent, on all materials. Will that comparison be a 
good comparison? 

Mr. Bindley .—The point has not been examined closely but I am not sure 
the Stores rules would preclude us from taking it into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It seems that if you carry out that Stores rule literally 
there may be a differenlf construction. 

President .—Owing to the difference in the rates of duty, the duty on 
the raw material would be a good deal higher than the duty on the finished 
articles. 

Mr. Bindley .—am not sure of the correct interpretation of the Stores 
rules. We will have to have that looked into. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You will be considering tenders and prices and this point 
win arise. 

Mr. Bindley. —^Yes. 
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Oral evidence, of Mr. C. D. M. HINDLEY, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways and Messrs. M. W. 
BRAYSHAY and A. J. CHASE, O.B.E., 
recorded at Delhi on the 
28th January 1924. 

president. —I think you told us on Saturday that the requirements for 
locomotives at present is about 60 and that there is not very much prospect 
of a rapid increase for two or three years to come. Well, what is practi¬ 
cable on an annual demand of 300 or 400 locomotives may not be practicable 
at all on the basis of something less than 100. I think we have got to face 
the question of what is practicable. 

Mr. Hindley. — J would like to have this evidence taken in camera. 

President. —Then we will postpone the matter for the present. Apart 
from the big general question I don’t think I have anything further to 
ask about locomotives. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the present year’s requirements are there many types 
of locomotives required? 

Mr. Hindley. —40 of one type and the balance is made up of several 
types. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a now type or a repetition of old types. 

Mr. Brayahay. —^Repetition of old types—^I mean existing types. 

Mr. Qinwala. —We asked you about your views on wagons in case some 
assistance to the industry became necessary and you gave us your opinion 
on Saturday. Now I wish to ascertain your views on locomotives. Supposing 
we found that the locomotive industry waS' an essential industry—supposing 
the communiqud represents the policy of the Government of India—and that 
it could not go on without some assistance in the beginning, in what form 
would you suggest assistance in the case of locomotives? 

■ Mr. Hindley. —I make the same stipulation that I made with regard to 
wagons, that is to say, clearing away any idea that the railways should be 
made to pay more for their locomotives. I have not really considered any 
practical scheme for this, but I think you might find some solution on the 
same lines as iii the case of wagons. 

Mr. Qinwala. —That is to say, some form of bounty should be given to 
make up any reasonable difference between the two? 

Mr. Hindley. —The reason why I suggest that you might find a solution 
in that direction is because by that means you might make it easier for 
the State Railways as well as the Company Railways to buy their locomo¬ 
tives in this country. That also applies to the suggestion with regard, to 
wagons. It is one of the essential principles which holds good in my mind 
that the railways as a whole should not be made to pay more. 

Prcsidcni.—That is to say, if you are asked to administer the Railways 
as a business proposition, it is not fair to your administration that you should 
be asked to be the agency for subsidizing industries. The two things are 
incompatible from your point of view? 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

M". Ginwala. —Between the case of locomotives and that of the wagon 
industry there is a difference in this that it has been stated to us that the 
value of the raw material used in a locomotive forms 40 per cent, roughly 
of the total value of the locomotive. It takes about 100 tons of all kinds of 
oteel and iron castings and that is equivalent to about 40 per cent, of the 
total valu6 of a locomotive. 

Mr. Chase. —^I should put it higher. 
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Mr. Oinwala.—Ii so, the difficulty becomes still greater. They have got 
io pay 10 per cent, duty on most of these whereas the locomotive itself 
carries 2| per cent., and. therefore to that extent they are at a disadvan¬ 
tage. I suppose in comparing prices of Indian and foreign locomotives you 
would hardly be at liberty to make allowance for that under the present 
rules, is it not so? 

Mr. Sindley. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would not allow 10 per cent, duty on 40 per cent, of the 
raw materials? 

Mr. Hindley. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 want to know because we have been repeatedly told 
about this by most of these people. 

Mr. Hindley. —I think the present rules preclude our doing that. I 
am not quite certain about tKkt. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you were able to tell us that in comparing the prices— 

Mr. Hindley. —We are still up against the general principle. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You were able to take this factor into account, 

Mr. Hindley. —am not quite clear on what basis you are asking this 
question. Are you not rather getting away from the essential point? 

President. —It really points to an illogicality in the tariff system. It may 
happen under the existing tariff that you pay more in duty to Government 
in importing the raw materials to make a particular machine than you would 
pay if you had imported the machine manufactured. What Mr. Ginwala is 
really getting at is, is there any moans of rectifying that illogicality? In 
eo far as it exists, this anomaly does adversely affect the establishment of 
certain industries in India. 

Mr. Hindley. —I am afraid I must have this further examined with regard 
to the exact meaning of the Stores rules. The rule is “ Customs duty, as 
shown in the Tariff to be applicable to the article in question to be calculated 
on its cost plus the additional charges ” in order to arrive at the market 
-value. 

President. —I personally do not see how within the four corners of that 
rule you have any powers to rectify it. Indeed it would be almost necessary 
to work the other way round and leave the duty out of account in' the 
case of the imported article, and to deduct from the Indian manufactured 
•article the customs duty presumed to have been paid on the raw material. 

Mr. Hindley. —From your point of view the anomaly consists in having 
a lower rate of duty on the raw materials than on the finished article. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the point. These people say that the comparison 
does not become real. . 

President.—1 don’t think there can be a better case. The moment you 
come to the question of building locomotives in India you get a clear case 
at once. 

Mr. Hindley. —^If I may say so, you are up against this principle. A 
locomotive is the most elaborate form of finished article, except perhaps 
a motor car, which is the most elaborate article produced by modern civiliza¬ 
tion, and that is of course where the anomaly stands out most and that 
is a very important point in considering the question of locomotives. 

President. —^Is it more so in locomotives than in anything else? 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

President. —It is only because up to date India has made little pro- 
egress in .the manufacture of machinery that the anomaly has not come to 
notice much more than it has done. You don’t feel that ^t present yon 
can help us very much about that? 

Mr, Hindley. —The rule is possibly capable of a wider interpretation. My 
superficial view of that would be that the intention was that the customs 
Iduty should he applied to the whole article. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —That is vrhat wo felt too. If you look at the communiqu^^ 
elause (d) “ Tenderers in India must satisfy Government in the earlier years 
that an appreciable part of the manufacturing will be done in India. 
This condition may be expected to become gradually more stringent, until 
eventually tenderers, in order to be successful, will be required to show 
that they can carry out in their works in India all processes usually carried 
out iu locomotive works in England.” They say—I am speaking of the 
locomotive industry specially—if the condition is enforced during the initial 
stages when labour is under training, for instance, they feel that they are 
at a disadvantago. 

Mr. Hindley. —It is worded in such a way as to be capable of very 
wide interpretation. 

Mr. Ginivala.—No doubt. I am just putting to yon their aspect of tho 
case. It is not our opinion at all. 

Mr. Hindley. —Ton must have some such stipulation, otherwise parts 
might bo brought out here from abroad; and irresumably the essential scheme 
is that the industry should he established in India and that is only possible 
by stipulating that an appreciable part of the manufacturing should he 
done in India. A locomotive erection industry can never flourish in India 
in competition with Bailway workshojrs, where all the facilities are already 
in existence, or in the face of importation of whole locomotives. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case it does amount to this that, if tho country 
is very keen on promoting this industry, it must be prepared to pay for 
it. 

Mr. Bindley. —Quite. 

President. —You are acquainted with the plans of the Peninsular Loco¬ 
motive Company, the extent to which they propose building locomotives in 
India. Would you regard that as a sufficient compliance with that condi¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Bindley. —They are capable of making a start with a substantial 
amount of manufacturing in the country. 

Mr. Mat/ifir.—Would you interpret that part of tho communiqud saying 
*' in the early stages, etc.,” to moan that the Locomotive Conipany must, 
for example, get its iron castings and steel castings made in India. If they 
were able to show that in the early stages the cost of the necessary iron and 
Steel castings made in India would be much higher than similar castings 
imported, I take it you would he free to come to some reasonable decision as 
to whether it is really obligatory on them to have them made iu India? 

Mr. Bindley.—What we had in mind was that we would require them to 
state in their tender what amount of manufacture they were intending to do 
in the country and, taking all the facts into consideration, we should decide 
whether it complied geiierall.v with the rules. We should not lay down 
beforehand what portion should be done in this country and what not. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case, if they showed that at a comparatively small 
extra cost they could get some of the iron and steel castings made in India 
and that they were prepared to do that, would you take that into considera¬ 
tion in coming to a decision whether their price was a reasonable one? 

Mr. Bindley. —There is only one criterion under which we are, going, 
to work the railways and that is the best value for our money. 

President. —Under the Stores rules you have no power to decide? 

Mr. Bindley.-^No. 

Mr. Ginwala.-—With regard to the Stores Department—of course, we are 
only considering the question of railway materials—-do .you make use of the 
stores department or do 'you make youv own purchases?—I mean wagons 
and locomotives, rails and things like that? 

Mr. Bindley. —\Vc only m.ake use of them at present for textiles, paints,, 
oils and so on. 
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, Mr, Ginwala.—With regard to underframes and things like that do you- 
purchase them direct? 

Mr. Bindley, —^Yea, The Stores Department do the inspection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, you place an order and a copy of the order 
is supplied to the Stores Department? 

Mr. Bindley. —We make use of their analysing staff and inspecting staff, 
but 30 far as the purchases are concerned we make all our own purchases. 

Mr. Mather. —In the case of underframes do you purchase for the three 
State Railways through the Railway Board’s office, or does each railway go 
into the market for its requirements? 

Mr. Bindley. —We review the tenders generally, but they place the orders 
BCtually. 

Mr. Mather. —You may have each of the State Railways calling for sepa¬ 
rate tenders for underframes? 

Mr. Bindley. — We arrange as far as possible that all tenders are called- 
for simultaneously and they are considered together by us, but they are- 
called for separately. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the Company Railways have you got any 
control over their purchases? 

Mr. Bindley. —We have general control but no direct control. Powers' 
have been delegated by the Secretary of State to the Companies to purchase- 
all their stores. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They might enter into competition against you so to say? 
Supposing you were out in the market for wagons and they were out at the- 
same time, it might be that they might pay a higher price to secure their 
own requirements ? 

Mr. Bindley. —You mean it might detrimentally affect the price? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Bindley. —The number of wagons required by India as compared with- 
the production is so small that competition between the purchasers would not 
affect the price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing this Board made certain recommendations^ 
on the question of railway materials, which were accepted by the Railway 
Board, will the latter have powgr to compel the Railway Companies to carry 
out their recommendation ? 

Mr. Bindley. —I think not, as matters stand at present. Under the- 
contracts with the Companies they are bound to work economically and effi¬ 
ciently, and we should not be able to force them. We are up against the 
spirit of the contract, at any rate if we insist upon their d.oing anything 
against the contract. In any case, the whole question of delegation of powers- 
to the Companies by the Secretary of State comes in. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was thinking of a case like this: supposing we recom¬ 
mended that Indian manufacturers should have a bounty of so many rupees 
upon an article and if, even then, some priva-te railways say ; “ It does not 
matter, we shall purchase it at Horae,” can the Railway Board say ” No, you 
must buy it here.” 

Mr. Bindley. —I don’t think we have any power. The Companies, how¬ 
ever, have always shown a disposition to fall into line with any policy of 
that sort, 

Presiderit. —If under the influence of the bounty the Indian price became 
distinctly lower than the imported price, and the Companies refused to buy 
the Indian article the question of economy might arise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the bounty was almost nearly equivalent to 
making up the difference, in that case the railways might say they will 
purchase the articles at Home, and that is one of the things that has been 
placed before us that even when an article can he purchased in this country" 
at more or less the same price, orders are placed at Home. 
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Mr. Mindley. —think we are up against a very difficult practical ques¬ 
tion and that is the question of quality. There would always be, and there 
•is some reason for it, a feeling that wagons purchased in the country are not of- 
the same quality as wagons produced at Home. There are two reasons for this, 
one is that the inspection of materials at Home is very very carefully done. 
Inspection of all materials is done by an expert inspecting staff. Out here 
inspection is undertaken but it does not satisfy everyone. It is only in its 
beginning. The Stores Department are producing a very fine inspecting 
staff but they are only in their beginning. The inspection at Home is very 
accurate and careful, and when people buy at Home they are perfectly 
certain of getting good stuff. Out here the workmanship for sometime to 
come cannot be of the same standard as the English goods, and there would 
always be a feeling that they would not get articles in the country as good 
as they could get from Home. 

Mr.' Ginwala. —Supposing you placed an order for wagons in this country 
and the manufacturer here says he will purchase the important raw materials 
at .Home. Will your department then be in a position to inspect these raw 
-materials at Home before they arrive here? 

Mr. Mindley. —In the case of imported raw materials inspection will be 
done at Home in all cases. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you place an order for wagons, for instance, with 
an Indian company they naturally have to import many raw materials. Will 
you then insist upon these raw materials being inspected at Home before they 
are despatched? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. Where it is necessary that inspection shall be made 
before or during manufacture in England, then it must be made in England 
and we make arrangements for that. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —In that case the difficulty about inspecting the materials is 
got over so far as the imported raw material is concerned. With regard to 
the local raw material, I think the Stores Department inspecting officers carry 
•that out? 

Mr. Mindley. —Yes. But there again wo are up against -the standard. 
The workmanship is not the same as at Home. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was talking of the raw materials for the moment. I 
'mean the private companies may safeguard themselves against raw materials 
by having them inspected both at Home and here before they are actually 
used. With regard to workmanship it must remain a matter of opinion. 

President. —The question the Wagon Companies raised was about wrought 
iron which, although it had been inspected in England (not through the 
Stores Department) and passed, was turned down out here by the inspector 
•of local manufactures. It hung them up very badly. 

Mr. Mindley. —Perhaps they were inspected by somebody of their own. 
•Our conditions are that our consulting engineers are the people who should 
inspect. 

President. —You mean the conditions have been changed since that took 
I place ? 

Mr. Mindley. —^We have changed the conditions to get over that difficulty. 

President.—8o that there would not he double inspection in the case of 
dihe wrought iron in future. On this occasion they were inspected twice, 
once in England andspassed, and again in India and refused. In future orders 
for wagons placed in India, would arrangement be made to inspect the 
■wrought iron at Home before it came out? 

Mr. Bindley. —It would he, as a matte.r of fact. 

President. —Is it in the case of the wrought iron used in a wagon neces- 
-sary that it should be inspected before or during manufacture? 

Mr. Mindley. —I think it is, as a result of that experience, 

Mr. Mather. —Does it not rather bring us to this, that the prejudice 
-that you mention as existing among a good many consuming departments 
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ithat the material is better inspected in England is not always justified? In 
this particular case the material was inspected by Lloyds who have an 
inspecting organization with a very high reputation. I do not want to 
■attempt any judgment; but the final result was that the makers of the 
materials and the builders of wagons did admit that materials had passed 
inspection which was not up to the standard and not according to the 
specification, so that although you may be correct in saying that there is a 
feeKng on the part of consuming departments that the work is better done 
in England, 1 think it would be very Jinfortunate if the impression got 
abroad that any support was given to that prejudice for which there are no 
sufficient grounds. I speak with knowledge of both countries when I say 
that the prejudice is not well founded. 

Mr. Eindley. —I quite agree. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing this raw material is inspected at Home, when 
it arrives here, is it further inspected by the Stores Department? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —But in the case of the finished article—that is the point 
that these people are trying to fnake—once the inspecting officer has passed it, 
■there is no further examination. 

Mr. Brayshay. —Do you mean tharii the wagon is not inspected at Home? 

Mr. Oinwala. —All the raw materials are inspected at Home before wagons 
■are manufactured. 

Mr. Brayshay. —The whole process of manufacture is inspected by our 
■inspectors at Home. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But the point is this. Supposing that a raw material that 
comes to this country after insi^ction at Homo is inspected and rejected by 
the Stores Department, the Indian manufacturers then say that, if they had 
manufactured the wagons at Home using the same materials, there would 
have been no further inspection with regard to the raw material. 

Mr. Hindley. —The inspection out here is necessary because the inspecting 
'Officer is responsible for seeing that the contract is carried out. Something 
may have been changed in coming out, and he has got to see that everything 
is all right. In the case of materials intended to be imported from 
outside India inspection in the country of supply is provided for by clause 2 
■of the contract conditions. 

The inspecting officer makes the inspection at Home and sends a copy of 
the report to the inspecting officer out here. That is the link between the 
two. 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 take it that ordinarily the inspecting officer hero would 
accept the certificate given by the inspecting officer at Home? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. il/af/ier.'-Previously there has not been this direct connection. 

Mr. Oinwala. —"With regard to simultaneous tenders for railway materials 
at Home and in India, I wont to ask a few questions as to the procedure, 
Tou first of all advertise, I take it, both abroad and here? 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then the tenders from abroad are received in London by 
the Director General of Stores? 

Mr. Hindley, —That is the present procedure. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And your Department here receives tenders at the same 
time? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Now is it the practice that these tenders both abroad and 
here are opened in the presence of the tenderers? 

Mr. Hindley. —The practice in recent years has been that the tenderers 
are invited to be present when the tenders are opened. 
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Mr.. Ginvxila.~DQ&& it merely apply to the opening of teaitere or does it 
ateo apply to comjuunkating them? 

Mr, Sindley. —So far, we have not communicated anything except the 
names of the tenderers to them. Is this relevant, Mr. President? I have 
nothing to hide. I wiE tell you everything, but I want to know whether 
this is relevant. 

President.—We would like to understand just what the procedure is, 

Mr. Mindley. —As a matter of fact up to the present we have only com¬ 
municated the names of the tenderers. We are now considering the question 
of revising the procedure but we have not arrived at any definite decision 
on the matter. What we want to do is to give as mneh publicity as possible, 
and up to the present we have been bound by our custom and by what the 
tenderers expect. We will consider next time whether the prices and the 
names could be disclosed. It is a matter that requires further consideration. 
That is our intention, anyhow, at present. 

Mr, Ginivala. —I understand that some of the Government Departments as- 
well as public * bodies, after they have opened the tenders, throw them open 
to the inspection of any one who cares to see. 

Mr. Ilindley. —It is a very difficult question to deal wjih. There are 
tenders and tenders. In the case of a complicated thing like locomotives, 
there are all kinds of considerations to be taken into account. In the case 
of wagons there are very often conditions which affect the question of price 
and the date of delivery, and it becomes a difficult practical matter to read 
ont all the details and everything attached to every tender. It might affect 
the way in which tenderers put in their tenders. In the case of many 
articles—I am speaking of stores generally and not of wagons or locomotives 
in particular—it becomes a difficult matter to give even the smallest amount 
of publicity owing to the time taken in reading them out. It takes several 
days to read the prices and the n.ames of those who have tendered. In the- 
case of some things hundreds and hundreds of tenders are received. 

Mr. Crtnwala.—What I mean to say is this: so far as your further 
consideration of the tenders is concerned, would that necessarily be inter¬ 
fered with by publicity at the beginning? You can consider the tenders 
as you like afterwards. 

Mr. Hindley. —I am only dealing with the practical difficulty of inti¬ 
mating to the public in general what these tenders are. 

President. —You mean that if you gave out merely the prices without 
the conditions, it would not be giving accurate information: it would be 
misleading? 

Mr. Hindley, —Yes. 

Mr. Gimoala. —Would it be possible to give publicity to them later? 

Mr. Hindley. —Who will be interested in that? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Rivals. 

Mr. Hindley,-—Perhaps you will be giving away the internal arrange-- 
ments of the firms who are competing. That has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala, —^That question arises practically in the case of other pur¬ 
chases. I mean to say that if I tendered for certain things, I should like 
to know how my rivals were doing and how they were able to bring down- 
their prices. That will be to the advantage of the purchasing Departments. 

Mr. Hrayshay. —When you call for tenders, some firms ask for an altera¬ 
tion of the terms of payment and state in support of that their financial 
position. You cannot disclose all that. It is a practical point that does 
arise in such things as wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Phe question of payment is different. There, financials 
considerations are involved. I am merely talking of the price, 
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Mr. Brayshay, —It affects the price. In cases like wagons, tender condi¬ 
tions are subject to alteration by the tenderers. 

Mr. Hmdley.—HeTe is a concrete case. “ If the following conditions are 
^agreed to as regards payment, our price will be so and so.” There is so 
much complication that it becomes a matter of practical difficulty to making 
the whole of that public, and it would be questionable whether it would be 
fair to make it public. Further you are up against this question. In the 
■ease of wagons, you are only dealing with tour firms, but where you are 
dealing with many, if you are to disclose all that kind of information to 
■other tenderers, you would antagonise a large section of the trade and you 
would be up against a block. I do not know whether it is a workable thing. 
That is one of the difficulties. That is the reason why in England Govern¬ 
ment Departments do not disclose anytliing. It would very likely antagonise 
a whole section of the producing firms with the result that prices would 
go up. Although in England such matters are dealt with in a very liberal 
and open way, they refuse always to make the tenders public. Here in 
India it is perhaps a simpler problem. We have only three or four firms. 
It is very easy to say “ we will give publicity,” but when we come to the 
practical question of doing it, it becomes very difficult. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the case of big Municipal Corporations who purchase 
■on a considerable scale. There could be no question of any tenders not 
bfeing published afterwards. 

Mr. Bindley. —Do they publish any unsuccessful tenders? 

Mr. Ginwala. —They do not make any secret of them. 

Mr. Bindley. —It is not really so much a question of secrecy. It is a 
-question of how the firms wguld view it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We really want to understand the position. Objections 
have been raised to these things. I am drawing your attention to them, 
so that we might hear what you have got to say. 

Mr. Bindley. —The policy of the Government of India is to give full 
publicity; so far we have not been able to carry this out. It affects the 
way in which people put up their tenders. But we have agreed to the 
policy of giving full publicity wherever possible and as far as possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has that been laid down in the rules? 

Mr. Bindley. —Recently tho policy has been agreed to with the Stores 
Department. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards payments: take, for instance, rails. Are pay¬ 
ments made as rails are delivered? 

Mr. Bindley. —Do you refer to the Tata Company? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yea. 

Mr. Bindley. —Payments are made when the materials are received by the 
receiving officer. 

President. —What we were told by the Company was that' they were paid 
90 per cent, on the production of railway receipts and the balance later on. 

Mr. Bindley. —Thai is right. They are paid 90 per cent, on the final 
passing of the inspecting officer and on the railway receipts. 

President. —At Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

President. —Inspection is always made before goods are railed? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there much delay in the payment? 

Mr. Bindley. —There were complaints made about the delay, but we 
■understand that we had met them. T think that they are satined with 
regard to fibe delay. Do you mean the delay in the payment of 90 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Bindley. —T have not got the figures here. Allowing for the time 
-taken by letter*, there has not been any delay recently. 
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Mt, Ginwala. — Some delay ia inevitable. 

Mr. Eindley. —Exactly. We have taken every possible precaution to- 
make the payments at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I suppose that that would apply to your other purchases 
of railway materials, subject to inspection. 

Mr. Eindley. —No. It is part of this particular contract. It does not 
apply universally to everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no undue delay in complying with the conditions- 
laid down in your contracts? 

Mr. Eindley. —So far as we can arrange it, there is no undue delay: 
at least there is no intentional delay. 

Mr, Kale. —From the point of view of the railways, do you consider the 
establishment of a locomotive industry as desirable? 

Mr. Eindley. —I should like to be heard in camera about that. 

President. —We can do that, but in the communique issued in 1921 the 
Government of India considered that it was desirable and you told u» 
on Saturday that that still represented the general policy of the Government 
of India. We cannot of course ask you whether you agree to that or not. 

Mr. Kale. —I wanted to know from the point of view of the railways 
themselves—in their own interests+-whether they would consider such an 
industry as desirable. 

Mr. Eindley. —^What is my position now ? 

President. —I don’t think that we are justified in pressing him to give- 
a reply. He cannot say that the policy of the Government of India is wrong. 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think would be an economic unit for any loco¬ 
motive industry that should be started? In each and every industry, there 
is something like an economic unit. Unless it is of a particular size, unless- 
it produces so many locomotives, for instance, it won’t be able to produce 
economically. 

Mr. Eindley. —It is entirely a matter of opinion and I am really not an 
expert in that particular matter. I don’t know w'hat you mean by economi¬ 
cal. 

President. —Professor Kale wants to know as things stand at present 
roughly what is the minimum outturn that a firm should have in order to 
get reasonably cheap production. There is room for a great deal of differ¬ 
ence of opinion? but it will be admitted clearly that 80 or 85 would not be- 
enough for economical production. There would not be room for repetition 
works. 

Mr. Eindley. —It is very difficult to say. It is impossible to give a figure 
which will be of practical use. In a country where there are no allied’ 
industries, it is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing a locomotive industry is started with a capacity of 
50 locomotives a year, it would be hopeless for the industry to produce a 
locomotive at a reasonable price. Whatever assistance Government may 
desire to extend to that industry will be so much money wasted unless in 
the course of five or ten years they come up to the level of their foreign- 
rivals. Unless and until they are able to produce, say 100, they won’t be 
able, under any circumstances, to make an approach to the prices of foreign, 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Eindley. —Yes. 

. Mr. Kale. —I want to know whether you have got any idea in this matter.. 

Mr. Eindley. —:! agree with the principle, but it is very difficult to fi:^ a 
figure which' one could say could be produced economically. 60 would be- 
below the economical unit, I think. 

President. —Have you not had any information as to the outturn of big 
locomotive builders in England P 
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Mt, Hindley. —I have not any information here. 

President. —Mr. Reed of the Peninsular Locomotive Company told ua 
that 200 a year or 3 to 4 a week would be an economical outturn. 

'Mr. Hindley, —The conditions in which firms in England work are very 
different. They can always buy a great deal of the articles required in their 
work. People are making all these things all round them. That is the reason, 
why I say it is very difficult to fix a number. I certainly think that 50 is 
not an economical proposition. 

Mr. Kale. —It has been represented to us that the locomotive industry 
is such unique industry that it includes a large variety of things which make 
for the development of special skill and so on and therefore it is an industry 
of primary importance to the country. That is what has been placed before 
us and the inference was drawn that, if Government want to encourage any 
industry, it is the locomotive industry that they ought to take up first. I 
do not know what allowance we should make in this presentation of the case. 
Do you think that such a claim can be made for the locomotive industry? 

Mr, Hindley, —The logic of that claim fails to impress me. I think it 
does you too. That is to say, it can hardly be called an industry of primary 
importance. It is an industry which requires an enormous amount of evolu¬ 
tion to get to the point of economic production. The primary industry, I 
take it, would be a simple industry which would involve simple methods and 
a low measure of skill. There again I am up against the difficulty of 
understanding some of your terms. 

Mr. Kale. —Mr. Reed stated that it involved a large variety of skill, so 
that if it was encouraged by Government, they would be encouraging a 
number of other industries automatically. That was what he intended to 
convey. 

Mr. Hindley. —I understand. 

President. —There would be a great advantage from the point of view of 
technical education also. The Company went so far as to say “ To every 
mechanical engineer, as well as to many civil engineers, the most important 
part of their education is that practical experience which can only be obtained 
in locomotive building works.” 

Mr. Chase, —I believe it. Thousands would not. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that it is an exaggerated view? 

Mr. Hindley.—1 would not say thSt. Where the locomotive industry is 
established, it gives stimulus to other industries; also to technical education 
and training: I quite agree with that. 

President. —Question 34—“ What is the probable total demand of the 
Indian railways for rails and fish plates on the average during the next five 
years ? Are the requirements of the next two years likely to be above or below 
the average? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —Here again as in the case of wagons, we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to give any definite quantities required during the five years. We can 
give an estimate of the annual average requirements. We put these figures 
roughly at 25,000 tons for the three State Railways; 25,000 tons for the Bast 
Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways and 50,000 for other 
railways. 

President. —That includes both rails and fish plates? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes, there is some difficulty in making any kind of esti¬ 
mate because we have to consider the possibility of new construction which 
might afiect the figures. In fact that is for ordinary open line works. 

President. —^This estimate of 100,000 tons for the whole of India would 
be exceeded if new construction were started on any considerable scale? 

Mr. Hindley. —That is generally correct. 

President. —That is a good deal below the figures of consumption which 
the Government of India once thought would probably hold good three or 
four years, is it not? 



Mr. Hindlci/. —I forgot what figures *ere mentioned. 

Fresident. —I think that, when the Tata Iron and Steel Company laid 
down their new plant, they got figures from the Government of India. I 
think that the capacity of their plant was designed to a certain extent on 
the basis of the figures given to them. My impression is that it was some¬ 
thing like 200,000 tons a year. 

^[r. Tlindley. —1 do not know. 

Fresidr.rt. —Everybody was then thinking on very large figures. 

Mr. Bindley.—Including Tata;;! I do not remember what figures were 
.given. 

Frexidetd. —I cannot give you any precise details about that. It must 
have been probably as far back as 1916-17. At that period, the general 
lines of tbeir scheme were settled. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —What were your requirements beforeP Were they bigger? 

Mr. nindley. —For the last three or four years. Tala’s contract with 
railways was for about 80,0(X) tons a year of which 20,000 to 40,000 tons was 
for State Railways. So far, they have not been able to produce more than 
65,000 to 75,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginwakt. —Was the total demand of the railways mueh bigger? 

Mr. Hindley. —I should not think so. 

Mr. Mather. —In 1922.23, the imports of rails and fishplates were practi- 
.cally 100,000 tons. In that same year Tatas made only 60,000 tora. In 
1913-14 the imports wore over 160,000 tons, but Tata’s output was then quite 
small. 

Mr. Brayshay, —Tramways and industrial concerns import quite a lot, 

Mr. Mather. —They were omitted from these figures. 

:l/r. Tlindlcy. —The figures that I gave you are for throe State Railways 
and other railways which comprise of 8 or 9 leading railways. 

Mr. Mather. —One indication w’ould be this: that the seven years’ con¬ 
tract between the Railway Board and Tata’s calls for a possible demand of 
300,000 tons of rails in seven years, against which you have now estimated 
that the average annual requirements of the three State Railways would 
be only about 25,000 tons. Does the figure that you have given us include 
anything for new construction? » 

Mr. Bindley.~1 think that there is every possibility of doing a certain 
amount of construction. There is almost a certainty of it in the next five 
years. We have in fact already commenced in Southern India. Supposing 
wo did 200 miles in the way of now construction—which is not a very high 
figure—by State agency, we would require another 80,000 tons. 

Prenident.— li comes to this. A hundred miles of new construction would 
require 16,000 tons. May wc take this as correct? 

-1/r, Bindley. —That is for broad-gauge construction. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are these 75 Ih. rails? 

Mr. Hindley. —These are 90 lb. rails. 

President. —That gives the kind of basis on which wc can work. At any 
rate you can put it hypothetically, giving the limits within which the con¬ 
sumption might increase. 

Mr. Bindley. —Of course we arc very anxious not to mislead any one by 
giving a high estimate. Being an ojjtimist I think the consiniiption would 
be a good deal greater. 

President. —For the immediate future—next year and the year after 
that—can yon give us any figure for that? 

Mr. Bindley. —We are only taking 17,600 for next year. We have no 
details of the programmes of the other railways at present; we have not 
finally settled with them what amount of relaying and replacement they 
will do. 
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President. —Can you give it within limits of 10,000 tons one way or the 
other? _ - 

Mr. Hindley. —We are still up against financial diflBculties. We cannot 
commit ourselves to anything after 1st April, It is for the Assembly to 
decide. 

President. —In connection with any proposal we make about rails we 
want to have some idea of what it is going to meati. 

Mr. Hindley. —If we have a stable financial policy we can tell yon, of 
course, at once how much we want for the next five years, but so long, as 
you are at the mercy of the Assembly in the matter of expenditure it is 
impossible to say. 

President. —At any rate the indications are that the demand for next 
year might perhaps be below 100,000 tons? 

Mr. Hindley. —Not very much below that. We have taken every factor 
into consideration and I think it will not be below that. 

President.- —Question 35 is “ On what basis was the sum of Rs. 156 a ton 
fixed as the price to be paid to the Tata Iron and Steel Company for rails 
during the last two or three years?” 

Mr. Hindley. —^The contract rate is for Rs. 130 and various representa¬ 
tions were made by Tatas inAhe course of 1922 and it was finally decided 
as an agreed-upon figure to ^ve them Rs. 166. The figure was arrived at 
by means of calculations, but it was not intended to represent any definite 
figure but only’ a business arrangement between Tatas and the Railways 
after mutual consultation. The origin of tliat particular figure was the 
c.i.f. rate of English rails including duty at that time. 

President. —Once having been, fixed it remains fixed? 

Mr. Hindley. —It remained fixed for that year and strong representations 
were made after that year and after a similar process the same price was 
fixed somewhat reluctantly. 

President. —Having once fixed it roughly on the basis of c.i.f. price 
plus duty, thereafter it was continued by a renewal of the arrangement and ^ 
no attempt to recalculate the amount was made? 

Mr. Hindley. —We would nob say that no attempt was made, but it was 
decided to go on, at the same figure after taking all the factors into con¬ 
sideration. 

President. —Finally question 36 is “ The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
have claimed (vide pp. 71—76 of their printed representation) that large 
sums of money were saved to Government during the years 1920-21 and 
1921-22 by the existence of these rail contracts. Do the Railway Board 
•consider that the claim is well founded and that the c.i.f. prices quoted for 
imported rails and fishplates are reasonably accurate?” I would like to 
explain that this is not by any means confined to the Railway Board con¬ 
tracts, but includes contracts with the Company railways in view of the 
high proportion of their surplus profits that accrues to Government. 

Mr. Hindley. —^If there are any? 

President. —If there are none, the whole saving accrues to Government. 
If there are no surplus profit all the Company is getting is its guaranteed 
minimum, and any saving that occurs anywhere is so large to meet the 
loss that Government is making on the line. 

Mr. 'Hindley. —In the extraordinary case of a ia'.ge deficit? 

President. —:Or the deficiency is pro rata smaller in the event of your 
getting the rails cheaper. Take the E. I. Railway which has surplus profits. 
If there is any sawKg) a. certain amount goes as dividend to the 

shareholders and Government gets only part of it. But take the case of 
a line like the G. I. P. which at present has no surplus profits. If there is 
any reduction in expenditure it merely goes in cutting the loss which Gov¬ 
ernment is bearing. I think we sent you a copy of the—representationr 
made containing this statement. 

VOL. m. t 2 A 



Mr. Hindley. —I cannot analyse the figures in great detail but there is 
very little doubt that the amount that they stated as the advantage to 
Government has been exaggerated in this way. They assumed for the pur¬ 
pose of a basis the f.o.b. rates taken from certain quotations. They do not 
say how they got them. We find that they have taken the f.o.b. rates of 
1920-21 and 1921-22 when we were giving them the concession which was 
based on the difference between the contract and the f.o.b. prices. We had 
an arrangement on a sliding scale. 

Mr. Mather. —That varied with the extent of the difference? 

Mr. Hindley. —It was to meet thoir difficulties at the moment and for 
the purpose certain f.o.b. rates were taken as a basis. Then the othek- 
prices that they quote are probably based on prices from certain published 
lists, 

Mr. Mather. —Trade paper quotations? 

Mr. Hindley. —We do not know exactly how they got them. The point 
I make is this, that the f.o.b. taken for this purpose was not the price we 
might have had to pay if wc had gone into the market for a similar (quantity 
of rails. The listed price some mouths ago was £10-10 and we made enquiries 
in the English market at what price we could get a large quantity of rails, 
and we had an offer of £8-10, £2 below the listed price. 

Tresident. —What date was this? 

Mr. Hindley. —I do not want to be very precise about the date but 1 
think it was early last year. 

Pretideni. —After the occupation of the Euhr I do not think the quota¬ 
tion for rails was ever so low as that. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. What T wish to indicate is that normally you can 
get entirely different rates by calling for tenders for a large quantity from 
those quoted in tlie Trade Journals. That is what Tatas have done. £10-10 
would have been put Eown as what it would have cost Government for- 
purchasing rails. 

Mr, Mather. —In April and May 1922-23, in both months, £10-10 was the 
Iron and Coal Trade Review’s quotation for export. 

Mr. Hindley. —There is a difference of £2 per ton and that makes con¬ 
siderable difference to the figures. 

Mr, Mather. —Will you tell us whether in fixing the amount payable under 
this sliding scale system that you had in operation with Tatas in 1920-21, 
you accepted Tatas’ statement of English quoted prices? 

ifir. Hindley. —^We took them from the “ Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 

Mr. Mather. —You took the Trade paper quotations for the purposes of 
calculation? 

Mr. Hindley, —That was the basis of the concession wo gave them as a 
business matter. 

President. —That makes practically certain that this is the basis of their 
price. 

Mr. Hindley, —For the last two quarters of 1922 they quoted their c.i.f. 
Rs. 156. That is the figure which we were paying them. Actually the prices 
for these quarters were 137 and 147 so that that exaggerates their (tase to 
a certain extent. There is anefther point. They refer to B. N. R. con¬ 
tract of Rs. no. 1 think I am right in saying—I am speaking from 
memory—that so low a rate was fixed in view of the concession,s which the 
B. N. R. give to Tatas in tlie matter of freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think they themselves .admit that. 

President. —I am not absolutely certain about that. If you look at the 
dates, the contract with the B. N. R. was made as early as 1916, but the 
contract with the Palmer railway.? was made about two years later. 

Mr. Hindley. —They were in negotiations at the same time: that is a 
matter of personal knowledge. 
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. Mr. Ginwala.—Bo far as I recollect, Mr. Peterson did admit that they 
had given these low rates to the B. N. R. because they had concessions 
from B. N. R. in the matter of' freight. 

President. —Have you any recent information about the prices of im¬ 
ported rails, say within the last three months ? What is in my mind is 
this: there is something like a rally in the steel market in England, I was 
wondering whether the Railway Board had any information since November 
to see how the export price of rails in large quantities was affected. 

Mr. Mindley. —I do not think we have any information. 

President. —We did hear in an indirect way that there had -been a move 
upwards in the export price. Of course the whole state of the market is 
very uncertain. ' 

Mr. Bindley.—nHh-Q "Iron and Coal Trades Review” shows the fluctua¬ 
tion in prices. The price has gone up from £8 to £9. They do not 
represent the prices which we would pay because ours is a big order. 

Mr. Mather. —^What the President is wanting to ascertain is ■ this: 
although the actual price is lower than the trade paper price, have the actual 
prices gone up in anything like the sainc proportion as the newspaper 
quotations? Have you any direct information? 

Mr. 'Bindley. —No. 

Pre.iident.—'H.ow far and to what extent do the prices at which they 
are prepared to export differ when they tender? 

Mr. Bindley. —The actual export price is only fixed when occasion arises, 
when the tender is submitted and the contract made. 

President .—The E. I. R. and the G. I. P. are calling for tenders 
just now or are about to do so, I think. 

Mr. Bindley. —I think it probable that they are both in the market. 

Mr. Gimoala. —Would it be approximately correct to talk of 24 per cent, 
as the percentage of renewals on rails? 

Mr. Bindley.— is the same as 40 years’ life. It is arithmetically 
correct. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We want to find out what the renewals might be. 

Mr. Bindley. —We are thinking now from different standpoints. It all 
depends on the amount of traffic and what the rails have to carry. That is 
very uncertain. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It was considered that putting down the life of rails at 
a certain number of years was found in experience to be not right. 

Mr. Bindley. —^We are taking it as a rough figure for depreciation. In 
actual practice now and on further examination we find that there is this 
other factor which has to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Giniuala. —I remember there was a lot of discussion .last year about 
it. If you are making demands for the future you would probably take 24 
per cent, for rails. 

Mr. Bindley. —We might take it as an estimate. We would not take it 
as a basis of contract, It is only a rough and approximate estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of wagons they take rather a higher percent¬ 
age for renewals: or is it also 40 years? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 40 years for steel wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think the open mileage is under 40,000. 

Mr. Bindley. —Our mileage is 37,000, including metre-gauge. 

President. —The rail figures that you gave us are for broad-gauge? 

Mr. Bindley. —They are for both. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the approximate mileage—metre-gauge and broad- 
gauge separately? 

Mr. Bindley.—18,000 for broad-gauge, I think, and 16,000 for metre-gauge, 

2 a2 
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Mr. Ginwala. —It is about equal, I t&ink, for practical purposes. 

Mr. Mathiir. —I notice that accordiuR to the Trade lleturns for 1922-23 
the Government imported a total of about 15,000 tons of rails and fish¬ 
plates, that is the highest figure during the last three years. These I 
presume were imported because Tatas wore unable to deliver up to the full 
requirements. There are one or two rather interesting points here. The 
imports from the United Kingdom were 5,534 tons. 

From Belgium . . . 9,760 tons. 

From the U. S. A. . . 1 ton. 

(at Rs. 1,632 a ton). 

These figures are under the head “ Government Stores—Railway plant.” 

Mr. Brayshay. —As far as I am aware no rails have been obtained for 
State railways outside India during this period. 

Mr. Mather. —You are reported as having imported— 

1,900 tons in 1920-21. 

3,000 tons in 1921-22. 

16,000 tons in 1922-23. 

The main head is “ Government Stores ” and the sub-head is “ Railway 
plant—rolling stock—Materials for construction—trails and fishplates.” 

Mr. Hindley. —These must have been entirely outside the purchases for 
railways as such, because we have no knowledge of them. There is the 
Bomba.y Development and various other works the rails for which would be 
put down as Government importation. As regards that 1 ton it may be 
some special manganese steel. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not interested about this 1 ton. There are so many 
possibilities. The more important thing is how this 15,000 tons was arrived 
at. 

Mr. Hindley. —We have no knowledge of it at all. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to say what it is. AVe place all our orders with Tatas and if we want 
anything more than we have ordered we ask them first. They like our 
orders because they are getting higher prices. 

V 

Mr. Mather'. —However much they liked them they were not able then to 
make full deliveries. But the position is dilferent now. 

Mr. Hindley.—Tjaoy generally complete the demand of tho State rail¬ 
ways and if there is any deficiency it comes under from the allotment for 
Company Railways. 

Mr. Mather. —You make the allotment at the beginning of the year? 

Mr. Hindley. —Wo make the allotment on the demands. 

Mr. Mather. —I understand that the proceduro is this : if the demands 
of railways for rails from Tata’s exceeded Tata’s estimate of their capacity 
to supply, then the Railway Board fix which railway should have preference 
in supply? 

Mr. Hindley. —I do not think wo have power to fix that. It is only done 
by mutual arrangement and the Railways do not always agree exactly. 

Mr. Mather.—U is quite possible that these 15,000 tons may h.ave been 
in connection with some large scheme other than State railways themselves. 

Mr. Hindley. —Almost certainly they are not for railways and certainly 
not for Slate railways. 

M.V. Mather. —Can you tell us what the pro.spects are of the development 
of the use of steel sleepers in India? 

Mr. Hindley. —The use of steel sleepers and other sleepers is a matter 
depending primarily on the opinion of the engineer in charge of the opera¬ 
tion and secondly en different climatic conditions and so on. It » im- 
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possible really to give any forecast. There are certain railways which are 
wedded to the steel sleeper idea and are buying steel sleepers, 

Mr. Mather. —Obviously if the railways were now showing a disposition 
to use steel sleepers in a much larger proportion than the^ would previously, 
it is a matter of considerable importance to the Board in considering the 
prospect of the market for steel in India. 

Mr. Bindley. —^The whole question which particular sleeper should be 
used in particular places depends on so many factors that it is impossible to 
give ah estimate of the whole thing. We are having this question investi- 
gated by an expert committee, and we hope to be able to arrive at some 
idea of where it is best to use steel sleepers and where it is best to use oast 
iron or wooden sleepers from the point of view of climatic conditions, prices 
and so on. The price is a very important factor. 

Mr. Mather. —What led me to consider the possibility of this point 
becoming important in the next few years was the very large import of 
steel sleepers in 1922-23. The figures for 1922-23 are given for the first nine 
months and there has been an enormous drop again. 

Tons. 

Imports for the first nine months of 1922-23 .... 75,000 

Corresponding figure for the first nine months of 1923-24 . 12,000 

I wonder whether those very large imports in 1922-23 were indicative of 
-a general change in the opinion of ttie railway engineers on the subject. 

Mr. Bindley. —In 1923-24 it was the result of the Inchoape Committee’s 
report. In 1922-23 it was the high price of wooden sleepers, 

Mr. Mather. —In 1922-23 steel was comparatively cheaper than wood. 
Have the comparative prices altered much since then.P Has wood become 
much cheaper P 

Mr. Bindley. —There again you are asking a question to which there is 
no definite answer. Prices of wooden sleepers vary all over the country. 
I don’t think we have any recent prices of wooden sleepers. I think there 
has been a slight drop. 

Mr. Mather. —Is it still fluctuating? 

Mr. Bindley. —Very miich so. Expert examination is being held just 
now in regard to all possible sources of supply of timber all over the country, 
any extension of the use of timber which might follow points to a drop in 
the price of timber generally. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Isn’t tjiere an idea that Government must go in for ex¬ 
ploring more sources of wooden sleepers? 

Mr. Bindley. —We are doing it now. We are having the whole thing 
examined. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell me what arrangement the Kailway Board has 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Company for the supply of structural steel, 
such as beams, channels, angles and so on for building and bridge work? 
You have some arrangement with the Tata Company, I think? 

Mr Bindley.— is an arrangement with the Government of India 
and not the Railway Board. They offered to supply steel at so much less 
than the c.i.f. price of imported steel and the Railway Board agreed with the 
Tata Company’s price on those lines, and thereafter the consuming depart¬ 
ments placed their orders. 

Mr. Mather. —You fixed the prices by the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Bindley. —^We worked it out in agreement with the Tata Company, 
and we notified to the departments concerned that the price fixed for the 
quarter was so much and the consuming departments placed their orders. 

Mr. Mather. —What was the difference? 

Mr. Brayshay. —I thjnk Rs. 7-8 per ton. 

Mr. Mother.—Was that a definite contract? 
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Ur. Brayihay. — It was an offer made to us by Tatas. 

Ur. Mathtr .—Is it terminable at a definite date? 

Mr. Brayshay ,—It was not a contract at all. The arrangement apper¬ 
tains to the current year. 

Ur. Mather ,—^It is one that is renewable? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Yes. 
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Bengal Nagpur Railway Company. 

Written, 

Statement 1.—Letter from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Bailxoay, Calcutta, 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. S540S dated 11th December 
19BS. 

• • • • 

r. I liave the honour to enclose 4 copies of each of the following, namely— 
fl) Answers to questiomiairo for railways concerning wagons. 
s3) Answers to questionnaire regarding steel castings. 

(3) Answoi-s to questionnaire regarding Indian-made steel. 

(4) Answers to questions put by the Tariff Board in the course of the 

first oral examination on 7th November lf’23. 

S. With regard to item (4) only 11 questions and answers are given against 
the 20 or 21 which you mention in paragraph 2 of your letter quoted above. 
Answers to the remaining questions raised during the oral examination have 
been embodied in the answers to the questionnaires in so far as such questions 
have been identified. 

A.—Replies to Tariff Board’s questionnaire for Bailv>ays concerning wagons. 

Note 1 .—Quantities, weights and costs of the wheels and axles required 
for the wagons dealt with should be eliminated from the figures given in 
reply to this questionnaire. 

. Note 2.— Where possible figuios should he given for (o) 1922-53, (b) 
1923-24 and (f) probable average for the 4 years 1924-26 to 1927-28, 


1. What is the total number of wagons used by your Railway P How 
many are of each of the main types? 

Answer,- -A slntement is given be. 

The total number of wagons used by this Railway is 21,644. The following 
are the main types; — 

Total No. 

Covered wagons, 4-wheeled, A. B. F. T. P. , . 2,464 

Covered wagons, 4-wheeled, A. A. D.3,148 

Covered wagons, 4-wheeled, C.1,263 

Covered wagons, 4-whoeled, O. A.806 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. C. K. D., K. E. • 1 q 
High-sided wagons, 4-wheclecl, K. F., X. G., 8. T. . j ’ 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. A., K. B., J. . 921 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeIed, K. E. . . . . 1,G00 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. K. H. . . . 466 

High-sided wagons, bogie, K. O., O. 0. T., G. H. B., 

C. H. T.. - - 519 

Timber or rail wagons, bogie, L. B., C. L. B., L. B. C. 450 
Brake vans, B. P. P. B.—4-wheeled .... 416 

2. What are the annual requirements of now wagons of each of the main 
types? 



AnB\^Br does not include special types (e.g., ballast wagons of which 60 a 
year are required). 


Type- 

Actuals, 

Actuals, 

Average ti 

1923-23. 

1923-24 

4 years 

Covered, 4-wheel 

100 

100 

300 

High-sided open, 4-wheel . 

400 

200 

500 

Bogie hoppers, coal and ore 

50 

225 

150 

Bogie rail trucks 

100 

100 

60 

Brake vans, 4-wheel . 

.35 

80 

90 


3. Do you build wagons in your own Workshops P If so, please give details 
of costs for the main typos. 

Ans\uer .—We do not build wagons from raw materials in our shops but 
only erect wagons imported in parts. 

4. How many wagons have been bought in India? 

Answer .—^We have bought no Indian manufactured wagons. 

5. What have been the costs of each of the main types of imported wagons 

(a) c.i.f. Indian port plus loading charges and duty, (b) finally erected and 
ready to run, not including cost of wheels and axles, firstly, if erected in 
your own works, and secondly, if erected by private firms. If erected in 
your own works please give details of costs. 

Answer .— 



Enoush cost. 


(ft) 

Cost of vbuioles mihub cost 

OF WIISSLS AN'O AXXSS. 

1 


Type. 

1 

Cost of 1 
under- i 
framett, ' 
wheels 
and axle.<i) 

8ea 1 
freight, 1 
insurance, 
landing 
charges 
and duty. 

1 

Total. 

Under- 

frame 

etc. 

Sea ' 
freight, 
Insurance, 

Indian 

erecting 

charges 

In B. H R. 

Toiai,. 


etc.j ' 
complete. ' 



ete. 

shopti. 



iU. 

Bs, 

Rs. 

R.-!. 

Sif. 

Rs. 

Ii». 

•Covered 4-wheel , 

&,S60 

1,085 

6,935 

4,566 

851 

380 

6,806 

Open Koods high 
side I'Whccl. 

5,670 

1,039 

6,700 

4,386 

■ 810 

240 

5.142 

Bogie hopper 

12,000 

2,226 

14,225 

9,480 

1 1»760 

472 

11,668 

Bogle rail bruche . 

16,B45 

l 3,112 

19,957 

34,231 

1 2,016 

soil 

' 17,139 


• D ” typft covijred wugon*—vide StaUjncnt 11 (2). 

The foregoing relate to erection in B. N. R. Workshops. Only one batch 
of wagons have been erected by private firms. The erection ciharges were 
very much higher but included certain alterations which cannot be separated 
from the total cost of erection so that no fair or representative figures can 
be quoted. 

6. For each of the main types of wagon what are the weights of tho 
following per wagon? 

(a) Total wagons. 

(b) B class steel used in manufacture of wagop. 

(c) D class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(d) Steel castings used in manufacture of wagon. 
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^e) Spring steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(/) Steel plates and srfeets used in manufacture of wagon. 

(g) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) used in manufacture oi 

wagon. 

(h) Wrought iron used in manufacture of wagon. 

(i) Iron castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

If any other class of steel is used to an important extent please give 
informatioru 



Opim BIOH 
SIDE 4. 
WHEEL. 

COVlCRiCD 4- 

WHSEL. 

1 

Boom RAIL 
truck. 


K. G 
T. C 

. type. 

. Q. lbs. 

D.type. 

T. C. Q. lbs. 

L. B. type. 
T. C. Q. lbs. 

(a) Total wagon .... 

9 2 

! 0 0 

9 4 0 0 

21 8 0 0 

(6) B class steel used In manufacture of 
wagons. 

1 f 

> 1 20 

1 5 0 17 

2 8 3 IS 

(c) D class steel used in manufacture of 
wagons. 

0 S 

! 0 24 

0 2 0 24 

0 4 0 18 

(d) Steel castings used in manufacture 
of wagons. 

0 i 

i 0 18 

0 6 0 18 

1 1 2 24 

(e) Spring steel used in manufacture of 
wagons. 

0 C 

) 0 6 

0 8 3 10 

0 16 3 7 

(/) Steel plates and sheets used in manu¬ 
facture of wagons. 

1 19 2 7 ' 

2 2 3 18 

4 1 1 11 

(j) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) 
used in manufacture of wagons. 

(h) Wrought iron used in manufacture 
of wagons. 

2 i 

! 0 14 

3 2 11 

6 4 0 16 

0 10 2 7 

(i) Iron castings used in manufacture of 
wagons. 

0 S 

t 1 8 

0 3 18 

0 8 3 12 

(j) Nickel chrome steel used in manufac¬ 
ture of wagons. 

0 ] 

1 0 26 

0 1 0 26 

0 1 0 26 


7. Have you adopted, or are you considering the adoption, for wagon 
axles, tyres and springs the alternative British Standard Specifications 
(Report'24, Nos. 3a, 5a, 6a) or any other specifications which permit the 
use of basic open hearth steel for these purposes; if not, why not? 

/iTisicer.—Our specifications insist that all important steel forgings shall 
b© manufactured from open hearth acid steel and that Basic-3essonier shall 
not be used in any circumstances. 

8 Do you consider that the establishment of a wagon building industry 
in India is desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside 
for the moment the question of the means by which that result is to b« 
obtained ? 

Ansiver .—In so as it would develop trade and traflic it is desirable btt^t 

in other respects no great advantages are foreseen. 
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9. Do you think that it would be more economical in the long run for 
•the Bailways to develop their own wagon works? 

Answer.—Railways could undertake manufactures and produce at no 
higher rates than private firms; consequently wagons would cost them less 
as they would not look for high rates of interest on their capital. At the 
same time owing to fluctuating requirements from year to year it would 
probably not be an economical proposition for individual railways to establi^ 
their own wagon construction works though groups of railways might per¬ 
haps do so. 

The question is somewhat academic since the existing practice of pur- 
-ohasing from one or another of the competing established wagon builders is 
satisfactory and the capital which Railways would require to establish their 
own shops could ho more profitably employed in works more directly connected 
•with transport. 

10. The wagon companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent 
which would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type B. G. wagon to 
about Rs. 4,600.—while the price of steel in India is as at present. They 
have also asked that if protective dnties are imposed on steel they may be 
compensated for the resulting increase in their cost of production. They 
estimate that for stich increase of 10 per cent, in the duty the eost of the 
finished wagon would go up by about Rs. 220. Assuming that assistance to 
•the extent asked for is necessary and advisable, in what form do you consider 
it should be given? 

11. If assistance were given in a form which would increase the cost of 
wagons to the Railway, do you think that tho increase would be of such 
magnitude as to render an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent 
a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been possible? 
And do you consider that the increase would bo likely to retard the construc¬ 
tion of Railways in India? 

10 and 11. linswer .—It is not very clear how the figures quoted by 
wagon builders have boon arrived at. The statement that each 10 per cent, 
duty on stool represents an additional Rs. 220 in the cost of a wagon is 
roughly the equivalent of saying that in each wagon there is Rs, 2,200 worth 
of steel of classes to be subjected to tariff. 

Tlowever taking these figures as a basis the extra expenditure involved in 
an additional 2.‘)j per cent, of duty on our quinquennial programme for 
wagons would amount to an average of just under Rs. 9,00,000 annually, 
both capital and revenue, 

Tho question as to tho form of assistance and its effects on rates and fares 
and on new constructions is dealt with in the replies to the “ Tatas Steel” 
questionnaire." 


jB.—Replie-s to Tariff Board's questiomwire re Steel Castings. 

1. The weight and value of steel castings imported as such by your Rail¬ 
way during the last 2 official years. 


Tons. 

1922- 23 ., 110 

1923- 24 .. 130 

240 


Value of the 240 tons c.i.f. is Rs. 1,68,000. 


Vide I. C. 
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2. The chief purposes for which these castings were used. 

Answer .-—Axle boxes and buffer cases. 

3. The approximate weight and value, if ascertainable,'of steel castings 
imported as parts of wagons, locomotives, carriage pnderframes or other 
important articles during the last two years. 

Amended answer .— 


-- 

Tons. 

Value. 



Es," 

■Steel castings imported during 1922-23 as parts 

932 

6,52,409 

of wagons and carriage underframes . 

Steel castings imported during 1922-23 as parts 
of locomotives ....-- 

800 

6,60,000 

Totau 

1,732 

12,12,400 


4. Whether you expect that the annual requirements of your Railway 
will increase during the next five years. 

Ansiofir.—Moderate increase mainly owing to expanding wagon pro¬ 
gramme. 

5. If steel castings are produced for your own purposes in your own work¬ 
shops it would help the Board if you would state the amount of your output 
during the last two years. 

Answer.—No steel castings are produced in B. N. Railway Workshops, 

6. What quantity of steel scrap can the B. N. R. put on the market foi 
sale annually. 

Answer.—About 700 tons'per annum. Al)Out 30 tons of steel tyre turn¬ 
ings are being specially collected and sold to a local steel foundry. 


(; _ Beplies to Tariff Board’s questionnaire re Indian made steel 

1 What do you estimate as the probable annual consumption during the 
next five years by your Railway of the kinds of steel included in the enclosed 
statement which has been supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company? 

Answer.—Estimated probable annual consumption during next five yeaw 
of kinds of steel manufactured by Tatas as shown in statement annexed to 
questionnaire is as follows: — 

On Capital Account. 

1924.25. 192B-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. I 1928-29. 


Steel rails fittings sleepers 
Steel general . 

Steel in w^ona 

Total tonnage Capital 














3tl 

On Revenue Account. 


— 

19S4-iC. 

1925-26. . 

1 1926-27, . 

1927-28, 

1928-29i 

1 

Tonfl. 

Tone. 

1 

i Tons. 

Tone. 

1 

Tons. 

steel laile flttlngs, eleepere, eto. 

16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

Steel general t . * . 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Steel in wagon B » 

2,036 

3.190 1 

i 

1 1,100 

900 

2,090 

1 

Total tonnage reTesae 

19,386 

20,,!IO j 

18,400 

18,290 

19,300 

Total tonnage Capital and Be> 

02,167 

63,010 

■ 

67,790 

j 68,873 

venne. 



1 




2. To -what extent would the annual capital or revenue expenditure of 
your railway be increased if the import duty were raised from 10 to 33J per 
cent, assuming that customs duty was payable on all imported materials 
similar to those manufactured by Tatas or any other Indian firm and that 
the price was increased to the full extent of the additional duty? 

The ifioroased costs are shown by the following table; — 


— 

1924-26. 

1925-26. 

192^27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

,B«. 

H9, 

Capita]— 

C. F. 

14.64,298 

34,36,000 

60,67,200 

68.52,000 

Wagons • ■ . • 

2,11,288 

! 7,18,708 

3,88,200 

6,41,900 

5,41,600 

HailSe ete. 

12,63,000 

12,63,000 

12,63,000 

12,63,000 1 

i 

12,63,000 

Totai, 

14,64,208 

34,30,006 

60,67,200 

68,62,100 

1 

^ 88,46,600 

1 

Interest at 6 per cent. 

Extra Revenne Expenditure—' , 

87,868 

* 

2.06.160 

! 

3,0.1,432 

4.11,126 

6,18,790 

Wagons .... 

1,18,700 

1,79,000 

64,100 

67,700 

1,21,900 

Baile, etc. . . . • 

7,36,400 

7,38,400 

7,36.400 

' 7.36,400 

7,36,400 

Total with interest on extra 
capital expenditure. 

0,42,056 

11,21,660 

11,03,932 

12.06,226 

j 18.77,090 
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3. What further increase of expenditure would result if the higher import 
duty were extended also to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition ? 

Answer .—The further increase of expenditure if the higher duty were 
extended to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition would be as 
follows: — 


— 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

1926‘27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 



lU. 

lls. 

Bs, 

Bs. 


C. i\ 

2,74,400 

7,38,676 

10,71,876 

14,70.000 

Capital — 






Wagons .... 

78,400 

2.68,275 ' 

1,37,200 

2.02,125 

2,02,100 

Bails, etc. .... 

1,90,000 

1,96,000 

1,96,009 

1,96,000 

1,96,000 

Toi.\l 

2,74,400 

7,38.675 ■ 

10,71,875 

14,70,000 

18,68,100 

Interest at 6 per cent. 

10,464 

1 14,321 

04,306 

88,200 

1,12,086 

Wagons .... 

45,326 

71,050 

24,500 

22,000 

46,600 

Bails, etc. 

98,000 

98,000 

98,000 

98,000 

98,000 

TOIAI. 

1,5S,78S 

2,13,371 ' 

1,86,806 

2,08,200 

2,66,686 


4-. Would the increase of expenditure bo of such magnitude as to render 
an increase, of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and faros which otherwise might have been possible ? 

Answer ,—From the figures given in the answers to Questions 2 and 3, 
the increased Hovenue expenditure on the B. N. Eailway if the proposed 
tariff duty of 33} per cent, were imposed wonl^ be lls. 16,33,000 per annum. 

To secure additional earnings to counterbalance this expenditure, it would 
not he possible to look to the Steel Company’s traffic because the traffic in 
itself is not a profitable one and the rates at which it is carried have to 
be maintained until 1932 under the terms of the concession granted by the 
Government of India and the B. N. Railway to the Steel Company. 

Most of the traffic is bulky and economical to handle, but against that 
the rate per ton mile is low and the Railway has had to lay out a great deal 
af Capital on mineral lines, largo station yards, and special wagons to enable 
the traffic to be dealt with, and the interest on this probably fully absorbs 
any net profit on the traffic. Therefore, the argument that the increased 
traffic which the Steel Company will give to the Railway under the pro¬ 
tection tariff will recoup the Railway for its extra expenditure in steel i» 
not tenable. 

As an instance of the difference in rates the following figures for coal 
traffic illustrate the low rate payable by the Tata Steel Works under the 
traffic agreement; — 


Rs. A. p. 

Rate per ton for coal to the eteel works . 16 5 

Rate per ton for coal to the steel works, if at 

public rates . . . . . . . 2 8 0 

The fact emerges that the extra cost to the Railway must be covered 
from some source other than traffic to and from Steel Works. 




The sources open to a Railway are— 

(o) Increase in rates and fares. 

Q>) Postponement of possible reductions in rates and fares. 

(c) Additional traffic of all kinds sufficient to make up_the deficit; 
which in this ease would require an increase of gross revenue of 
approximate Rs. 40,00,000. 

It is impossible when considering the effect on a big organisation such as 
a Railway definitely to state which of the three sources of income would 
have to be made use of. 

5 Do you consider that the increase in the price of steel resulting from 
the raising, of the import duty to 33J per cent, would be likely to retard 
the construction of Railway in India? 

A typical up-to-date construction estimate has been analysed and it is 
found that steel represents approximately 35 per cent, of the total cost. 

Actually the estimate in question totals roughly Rs. 100,00,000. 

An increase in the steel tariff of 23J per cent, would represent an increase 
of 8i per cent, in the cost of construction so that a construction project 
which on present rates would show the bare minimum 6 per cent, return on 
Capital would by reason of the increased tariff show a return of 5.54 per 
cent. 

Clearly a large increase of cost on constructing new lines must tend to 
retard Railway construction. 

6. Do you consider that the establishment of the steel industry in India 
is desirable in itself from the Railway point of view pjitting aside for the 
moment the question of the means by which that result is to be attained ? 

Anstcer.—India with the great advantage of possessing unlimited quanti¬ 
ties of high grade iron ores and excellent limestone and coal should certainly' 
make every effort to establish its steel industry. Assuming that the estab- 
lish-Tnent of steel msikiiig in India will enable Railways to obtain their st^l 
requirements as cheap as or cheaper than elsewhere, the proposal is a desir¬ 
able one. 

7. Assuming that the industry cannot be established without protection 
in what form do you consider it should he given? 

Answer. —To establish the steel industry in India it must for a time be- 
assisted by Government; The three alternatives appear to be— 

(1) Protection by a high tariff dnty. 

(2) Bounties. 

(S) Some form of guarantee. 

(1) Assistance by protection is not advisable because while assisting the 
steel industry other industries may he harmed, Railways will be compelled 
to raise their charges, and construction of new lines will be retarded. It is 
also a form of assistance that is not reliable from the commercial point of 
view as the rate of tariff is subject to alteration at any time. 

(2) Bounties. —^This is a more attractive form of assistance. It has the- 
advantage of being a definite assistance for a definite period under definite 
conditions. It has one defect and that is that it may not be of much 
assistance in the early stage of the creation of the industry. 

(3) Some form, of guarantee. —When steps are taken to ostabUvli a new 
industry of such magnitude and importance as steel making serious mistakes 
are always made. The required capital is raised on estimated figures, and 
it is invariably found that the Pioneer Company has exceeded its capital 
before it has completed its works and is hampered by not being able to 
raise further capital. If the industry is one that the Government of India 
considers is of the greatest importance for tho development of Indian industry 
generally, the form of assistance to be given must permit of more capital 
being provided to complete the works. This can best be done by the loan 
of capital at a low rate of interest or a guarantee for a pariod and under 
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definite conditions which would enable the Steel Company to raise the- 
capital it must have to complete its work and provide working capital. 

ihe tconclusion is that if the Government of India desires to see steel 
making established in India on a large scale, the form of assistance in the- 
fii-st instance should take the shape of providing a loan to the Company or 
of putting it in a position to raise further capital by means of a guarantee. 
If this assistance is insufficient for establishing the industry it may be neces¬ 
sary to give a small bounty for a short period to give it a fair start and. 
time to settle down to the most economical methods of working. 


—Supplementary answers to questions put by the Tariff Board in the 
course of 1st oral examination on 7th November 19S3 arising out of 
questionnaire re Indian made steel. 

1. Cost of rails, fishplates and sleepers-pre-war and post-war appears in- 
following statement: — 



EiBLT 1914 DEIIVEKT. 

1922 DEIIVERY (2 
SEPARATE CONTRACTS AT 

1 SAME RATES). 


f. 0. Tt>. 
per ton. 

Laniled ' 

Calcutta 
Including 
duty and all 
charges. 

f. 0. b. 
per ton. 

Banded 
Calcutta 
including 
duty and aU 
charges. 


B3. A. V. 

Bs. A. 

BS. A. 

Es. A. 

Bails. 

92 13 0 ' 

105 0 

112 8 

142 8 

Fishplates . 

122 13 • 0 

185 2 

112 8 

142 8 

Sleepers . 

107 4 0 

119 14 

176 4 

212 14 


Exchange calcnlaietl at Ks. 158=£l. 

2. What quantities of structural sections is the B. N. E. getting from 
Tatas direct? 

Answei^—'We are getting practically nothing from Tatas direct. We 
have given them opportunities of which they have not taken advantage. We- 
do, however, purchase material of Tatas manufacture when offered by local 
firms. In 1922-23 we purchased about 120 tons of Tatas sections through 
local firms. 

3. The quinquennial forecast provides for a total of 1,10,000 tons of 
rails in the 6 years. 

4. Quote figures which will give a general line of comparison between 
the rates charged to Tatas and those charged to general public. 

Answer .—The average rates of freight payable by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and the average rates which they would have paid cu this tonnage 
had public rates been charged are as follows: — 


Onwards traffic, i.e., outtnrp. 

Tons. Tata. 

Rs. 

141,000 3,60,000 

Rate per ton . . Rs. 2-8 


Public 

rate. 

Rs. 

9,60,000 
Rs. 7 


Inwards traffic, i.e., raw materials. 

Tons. Rs. Rs. 

1,553,421 19,00,000 45,64,000 

Rate per ton . Rs. J S-6 Rs. 3 

In the case of coal which is our lowest rated public traffic, actual figures 
for the • year 1922 show that the Tata Iron and Steel Company would have 
paid at the rate of Rs, 2-8 per ton had they been charged public rates 
whereas they were chiirged Ro. 1-5-6 per ton only. 


Supplementary questions during the examination on 7th November 192S 
arising out of the Wagon questionnaire, 

5. B. N. R. figures of cost of covered wagons arc given for D class. How 
does the coat of D compare with cost of A-1? 

Answer. —^We have no exact data upon which to reply to this question 
but working out estimates for 11 class and A-1 class gives a price for A-1 
rather less than 10 per cent, above the price for D class. 

6. Compare contract price c.i.f. latest pre-war and recent contracts. 


Answer .— 

Including 

Excluding 


wheels and axles. 

wheels and axles. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

1913 

3,583 

2,749 

1921 

7,078 

6,318 

1923 

6,260 

4,976 


(Figures exclude Indian charges for labour and materials, e.g., Floorboards.) 

7. Why is no wrought iron shown as employed in K. G. and D. Do the 
B. N. R. contract specifications lay down full and complete details of materials 
for all parts of wagons and would those precise details have to bo observed 
if wagons wore manufactured in India P 

Answer. —Specification,s for general underframo fittings specify that mate¬ 
rial unless otherwise specified shall be either wrought iron or a good quality 
steel and in all respects equal to that .specified. 

The material for ordinary individual fittings is not specified. Possibly 
some of these may be made of wrought iron but the actual quantity is not 
known. In any event it could not exceed 3 cwt. for a 4-wheeler. 

8. Does B. N. R. consider that its anticipated requirements of wagons 
would represent an economic unit for a wagon construction factory P 

Answer. —The number of wagons which wo shall require in the next five 
years would not justify a wagon construction factory. The output would 
be too small and fluctuating to bo economical. 


Supplementary answer to question arising on steel g^cestionnaire (Question 
asked at Isf Examination). 

9. Axle boxes—10" X 5' .Rs. 26-9-9 each c.i.f. 

Axle boxes—10" X 5}"' .Rs. 28-14-9 each c.i.f. 

Buffer case* for D type wagons .... Rs. 13-4-3 each c.i.f. 
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10. Does the B. N. 11. contemplate installing a steel foundry? 

Answer. —No. 

11. Have steel castings produced in India been found on the whole 
satisfactory,? 

Answer .—^The castings turned out in the B., B. and C. I. Railway 
Foundry have been quite satisfactory. From our ceunparatively small ex¬ 
perience of firms in India the castings which they arc capable of producing 
are satisfactory but deliveries are not satisfactory.- 


Statement 11-Letter from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Jiailway, Calcutta, 
to the Secretary to the Tariff Board, Jamshedpur, No. 26511, dated 
SSnd December 192S. 

1 am in receipt of your letter* No. 726, dated the 18th December 1923. 
I enclose one additional copy of tho papers referred to in the first paragraph 
of your letter. 

2. I beg to give you answers to the questions contained in paragraph 2 of 
your letter— 

(1) There are too many varying conditions in regard to this question 

to enable me to give you any reliable answer. The varying con. 
ditions are as follows: — 

(a) The varying price of steel and wooden sleepers. 

(b) The varying supply from year to year of wooden sleepers. 

(c) The variable consumption of sleepers on the B. N. Railway 

due to heavy plate-laying on new station yards and 
absence of tho same in other yards. 

(d) The varying consumption of sleepers on Revenue account 

only duo to exigencies of Budget control. 

(2) The price of a “ D ” type covered wagon is that given under the 

heading “ Covered four-wheeler ” in the answer to Question 6 
of the Wagon Questionnaire. 

(3) Not to any appreciable extent. 

^4) The use of Indian pig iron in the manufacture of axles is a 
technical matter for iron and steel experts. So far as I under¬ 
stand from the iron and steel question, good pi^ iron-can be 
converted into steel by varying processes which can make it 
available for different purposes. 

(5) and (6) The dates of the 1922 contracts were 22nd September and 
13th November 1922. The cost of rails landed was given in 
supplementary Answer No. 1. namely, Rs. 142-8’ per ton. This, 
figure includes Customs duty and all shipping and landing 
charges or Rs. 132 per ton excluding duty. 

(7) Rails were purchased in the open market because the quantity 
available from tho Tata Steel Works from time to time has not 

yet been sufficient. The difference in price may be taken at— 

Tatas contract Rs. 110 per ton. 

Fnglish contract Rs. 132 per ton (excluding duty). 

3. Tn this connection it should not be forgotten that the B. N. Railway 

was the first to make a long term contract with the Tata Steel Works, and 

was the only Railway at the time to assist the formation of the Steel Works 

by special rates and facilities and assistance with all kinds of information. 


2 B 


VOL. m. 


* Printed below. 
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Letts from the Setretary to the Tariff Hoard, Jamshedpur, to the Agent, 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway Gompany, Limited, Calcutta, No. 7^6, dated 
the 18th December 1923. - 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of-your letter 
No. 25403, dated the 11th December 1923, and to say that the Tariff Board; 
will be gleid to receive at an early date an additional spare copy of each of 
the papers enclosed with the letter. 

2. I am also to point out that information on the following points pro¬ 
mised, by you during the course of your evidence does not appear to have 
been received either separately or embodied in the answers to the several 
questionnaires: — 

(1) Information about the price of steel when it would be remunerative 

for the Company to use wooden sleepers for steel ones. 

(2) Information as to the price of a “ D ” type wagon erected in India. 

(3) Note whether during the war, owing to scarcity of steel, wrought 

iron was used in the building of wagons. 

(4) Note showing whether there is any prospect for utilising Indian 

pig iron in the manufacture of axles. 

(6) Verification of Tatas’ statement about purchase by the Railway 

Company of 8,600 tons of British Standard rails at Rs. 132' 

landed and note showing whether this price included duty. 

(®) Date of the contract entered into in 1922 for the delivery of certain 

rails imported from the United Kingdom. 

(7) Bate at which the Company purchased articles in open markets in, 

excess of the quantity not covered by contract with Tatas. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. A. M. CLARK, Agent, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, recorded at 
Calcutta on Wednesday, the 7th 
November 1923. 

President. —We are very much indebted to you for trying to get th| 
information we asked for ready for us to-day. We are pressed for time in 
the Tariff Board. The reason is that our proposals liave got to be ready by a 
certain time and, unless we get the information we want from the various 
people* who can give it, we shall not be able to make good. I was a little 
disappointed when wo found that so little had been done towards getting the 
information wp asked for in our letter to you of the 19th September. 

Mr. Clark. —Of course the information was called for at once but the 
difficulty has been to extract that information. There has also been some 
delay in dealing with the reference. Om: point is that we do not keep 
records in the form which would enable us easily to extract that information, 

President. —You don’t think tliat in any case it would have been possible 
to have got out the information much sooner? 

Mr. Clark. —Tt is very difficult for me to say. It concerns three depart 
ments, all of whom were pressed to hurry up as quickly as possible in getting 
it ready. 

President-. —I have already said that wo are grateful to you for the trouble 
you have taken and for coming'here to-day. You understand of course that 
we have been called upon to provide the Government of India with facts 
and figures in making our recommendations, and naturally we have to pass 
on to other people the request to let us have their fabts and figures as 
quickly as they possibly can. 

Of the three letters, wc shall take up first the letter regarding which your 
information is most complete. 

'Jr. Clark. —^Tiio letter in regard to the steel castings. 

'President. —Perhaps wo might begin with that. Then the first question 
was as regards the weight and value of steel castings imported as such by 
your Bailway during the last 2 official years. Your answer is that the 
quantity of steel eastings imported in 1922-28 and 1923-24 was 110 and 130 
tears respectively. But you are not able to put any figure as to the value of 
these castings. 

Mr. Clark. —No. 

President.—Cowld you tell us which is the most important steel casting 
which you import? 

Mr. Clark. —Probably axle boxes. 

President. —Would it be possible for you to give us any figure as to the 
approximate cost of these axle boxes? 

Mr. Clark, —I am afraid I have not got that information here. I can let 
you have it.* 

President. —We should like to have it, if it is available. Perhaps Mr. Mather 
will be able to explain to you why we put this question in this particular 
form. 

Mr. Maither. —As you are aware, steel castings are now being made in 
India by two commercial firms and they tell us that they are dependent 
chiefly on the rail ways, for their orders for steel castings, and that they have 
difficulty in getting orders direct from railways at prices which will pay 

*Yide Statement I. D (9). 
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them. When we asked them the price at which steel castings were now 
being imported into the country^ they were not in a position to tell us. We 
thought that We would try to dnd out from the railways generally what 
the market is for steel castings such as these firms make and what the 
va^ue of these castings is. In that case, knowing their cost of production, 
wo could say whether they ought to be able to compete or not with the 
imported article. 

President. —^We want also to get an idea "^as to the total demand for 
steel castings in India with reference to the question whether the ^ manufaes 
ture of steel castings'ln India is a commercial proposition. That is a most 
important point. 

Mr. Clark. —Therefore you want to know our total consumption and the 
value. We have given you the figure of our consumption. 

President.—li you are unable to say with any absolute accuracy, it is 
enough if you say between such and such. It is the genei^al scale of the 
thing that we want to know more than the exact detail. 

Mr. Mather. —Similarly if you import a dozen different types of st^l 
castings, we do not want full details for each of them. You can take the 
most important things like axle boxes and give us the quantity of each and 
its value. 

Mr. dlark. —Yea.* 

Mr. Mather. —In stating the value, please make, it clear whether it is 
c.i.f. or f.o.b. value. 

Mr. Clark.—Yes. 

President, —Then as regards the second question—“ the chief purposes 
for which these castings were used ''—^we would like to have more details. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, you wont details of parts of wagdns end machinery. 

■Mr. Mather.—Wc would rather like to have a little more than that. 
In the case of locomotives and wagons, one knows that axle boxes 
he used but there might be other things, whore the names would not fully 
explain the purpose for which they are used. In those cases please state 
what they are used for. 

Mr. Clark.—Ycs.\ 

President.—The third question is—“ The approximate weight and value, 
if ascertainable, of steel castings imported m parte of wagons, Locomotive?, 
carriage underframes or other important articles during the last two years. 
You say that the reply relates to wagons only a.s other figures are not avail¬ 
able, and you are not in a position to give us also the value. Would it 
be possible for you to give us an idea as to the number of wagons so as to 
get more or less the weight per wagon of tho axle boxes? That probably 
has been dealt with in tho wagon questionnaire. Have you given tho reply 
there? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President. —Are all your wagons imported? 

Mr. Clark. —^All our wagons are -imported. 

President. —Then arithmetically one can arrive at the average. I do not 
want more than that. 

A-S to the other two questions about .steel castings, the best plan would 
bo to postpone tliem. 

Mr. Kale.—1 find that there is a discrepancy between the figures given 
in answer to question 1 and question 3 with regard to toimage. 

Mr, Clark. —^Tlie answ'er to the first questiori relates to the weight and 
value of steel eastings imported as such—^that is separately—and tho answer 
to tho third question shows the approximate weight of steel castings imported 
as parts of wagons and not separately. _ 

■* Vide Statement I. D. (9). 

■f- Vfd« Statement I. B. (2). 
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Mr. Kale. —So we have to put these together in order to arrive st the 
total consumption. 

Mr. Clark. —May I ma'Ke that point clear? If you add these two together, 
it may give you a wrong figure as to the castings that could be manufactured 
in India. If you import a wagon, you must import those parte of it that 
are made of steel castings. You cannot import a Nvagon without those 
parte. 

President. —That is to say, so far as the figures given in answer to ques¬ 
tion 8 arc concerned, tliat unless the Bengal Nagpur Eailway bepn to buy 
wagons in India, they could not buy any of theso castings in India because 
they are not parts of wagons? 

Mr. Clark. —Not in buying new wagons. 

President. —What might be required to be purchased in India is the 
quantity given in answer to question 1? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —So, the tonnage given in answer to question 1 is indepen¬ 
dent of wagons? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, independent of new wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to question No. 5, you say that no steel castings 
aro produced in the Bengal Nagpur Kailway ^workshops. Have you ever - 
contemplated or do you conternplato making your own castings in your 
workshops? 

Mr. Clark. —I find it difficult to answer that question in_ the absence of 
my technical adviser who has only just come back to India, but I don't 
think we contemplate that at present.* 

Mr. Mather. —Your railway, I think, have bought some steel castings in 
India. Are you aware of the circumstances? 

Mr. Clark .—We have made small purchases. 

Mr. Mather. —I wanted to know whether you had bought sufficient (msnti- 
ties of steel castings to enable you to say fr«m your experience whether 
Indian foundries wore capable of making steel esfl^jings serviceable for railway. 
purposes. 

Mr. Clark. —I cannot say that. 

Mr. Mather. —At the end of the Board’s letter to you, you wore asked 
the amount of steel scrap which you are likely to put on the market for sale 
annually. 1 notice there is no answer to that. 

Mr. Clark. —We have not been able to obtain that information yet. We 
are putting a good deal of steel scrap on the market. I have not got the 
information now but I hope to be able to give you later, t 

President. —The importance of it is that one of the two firms who make 
steel castings—the Hukumchand electrical people—said that their raw material 
was entirely steel scrap and the question arose whether a sufficiency of 
raw material obtainable in the country existed to enable the industry to 
carry on because, If it had to rely on imported pig iron, the position would 
be rather difEerent. It would not to the same extent be available af the 
time of emergency of war when sea communications might be out off. Then, 
it would be just as easy to import the eastings as to import the pig iron. 

Which of the other two letters would you like to go on with now? 

Mr. Clark. —May I suggest the questionnaire in connection with the con¬ 
sumption of steel. We have got the information ready but there ie no spare 
copy. 

President .—The best you can do is to'read the answers. 

Mr. Clark. —Taking the first question: this question was understood h» 
mean that figures were required of our purchases from Tatas only of stee* 
—that was 16,000 tons, mostly rails. 

*Vide also Statement I. D (10), 
tVide Statement I. B (6). 
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President. —We wanted to find out what your total requirements were. 
The object of the question was not to ascertain your purchases from Tatas, 
but to ascertain your total consumption of the hinds of steel which they 
expect to be able to produce in a comparatively short time including of 
course what they already produce. 

Mr. Clark. —am sorry to say that it was misunderstood. We thought 
that.it had reference only to Tatas, but the required figures will be collected 
and sent to you later.* 

President. —The answer to the second question also goes wrong I take 
it. The second question is: “ to what extent would the annual capital or 
revenue expenditure of your Railway be increased if the import duty were 
raised froni 10 to 83i per cent., assuming that customs duty was payable on 
all imported materials and that the price was increased to the full extent of 
the additional duty?” 

The third question also is connected up with the first: “ What further 

increase of expenditure would result if the higher import duty were extended 
also to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition.” 

If you have got any figures, could you tell us how you arrived at them? 

Mr. Clark. —^We put the approximate value on all kinds of steel imported 
—the figures are very approximate—and then made the necessary addition. 

President .—If the import duty were raised, would not that affect the 
price of steel purchased in this country? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President. —So that it would cover not only the imported steel but also 
the steel purchased in India? 

Mr. Mather. —You have provided for the rise in the price of steel whether 
imported or obtained in the country? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President. —Could you let us have the figures? 

Mr, Clark.-^Jn 1924-26, the capital expenditure is estimated at Rs. 61'63 
lakhs and the total revenue expenditure at Rs. 27-26 lakhs. 

President. —These are the increases. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. They are increased year by year and the total revenue 
expenditure in 1928-29 will be Rs. 45 lakhs. 

President. —Does that include also the steel in the imported wagon? 

Mr. Clork.—That is for the whole lot. 

President. —Does the figure you gave include the capital expenditure. 

Mr, Clark.-—No. It does not include the capital expenditure. It includes 
the interest on the capital expenditure. 

President. —You mean that your revenue expenditure, would gradually go 
up from year to year by the interest on the increased capital. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. It will increase from Ks. 5 lakhs to 19 lakhs in 1928-29. 

Presidmt.- —Yon will he sending us a detailed statement, won’t you? 

Mr. Clark .— Vfe will.t 

President.-"As regards the extension of the higher import duty to the 
structural eteel. 

Mr. Clark.—We have included all steel. We have practically taken ques¬ 
tions 2 and 3 together.' Does not the answer I have given you meet the 
case? 

President. —The figures that you have prepared would be exceedingly useful 
to us, Wt it will not be possible to separate them in the way in which we 
want. 

Mr. Clark. —Am I to understand that the question has reference to all 
imported materials of steel similar to those manufactured hy Tatas ? 


*Vide Statement I. C (1). 
tViie Statement I. C (2). 
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President .—That was the object of the questionnaire. 

Mr. Clark .—Does that include steel rails? We buy 15,000 tons of rails 
from Tatas under contract. 

President .—In so far as you buy under contracts which would not be 
afleoted by an increase of duty, I take it that that quantity ought to be 
excluded. There is also this to be said that the contract does not last for 
ever: it will no doubt affect your expenditure sooner or later. The best 
plan I think would be to include in the figures all steel that you buy from 
Tatas whether under contract or otherwise and from any other firm in/ 
India. 

Mr. Oinwala .—The question is not how much steel you buy but how much 
of the particular kind. It is the quantity and the kind of steel manufactured, 
or proposed to be manufactured, soon in this country with which we are 
concerned. How much of that kind of steel do you either buy or import is 
what we want to know. 

President .—I may explain to you this way. We started with Tatas 
They supplied us with this statement showing the various kinds of steel 
that they intend to manufacture when the Greater Extensions are complete. 
We want to tell the Government of India if we can, supijosing the duty is 
raised to oSJ per cent, on those kinds of steel as claimed by Tatas, what will 
be the resulting increase in expenditure. We have asked for this in the 
first two questions. Then we came to Calcutta and the various engineering 
:firms, Burn’s, Jessop’s and the Indian Engineering Association came to us 
and made representations that if raw steel was going to be taxed, fabricated 
steel should not be left alone. Therefore our question (8) goes on with 
fabricated steel. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In this connection I may explain to you that in this 
structural steel there are two points : First of all these people claim that 
if raw or unfahricated structural steel Is taxed, in that case there should be 
an additional duty on structural steel. Apart from that, they say that they 
cannot manufacture structural steel here out of imported or Tatas’ steel, 
and that it ought to be protected, that is apart from any question of any 
increase in duty on the raw material. 

President .—Supposing on structural, exactly as on raw steel, the duty is 
raised from 10 to 334 pei' cent., what would be the result to your finances P 

Mr. Clark.—yfe will give you that.* You want it separately on Tatas’ 
sections of steel manufactured in this country? 

President .—Also steel of the kind that Tatas say they are going to manu¬ 
facture in a short time. 

Mr. Clark .—Are we entitled to include in our statement the effect on 
the price of wooden sleepers in the event of the price of steel sleepers being 
raised? 

President .—That is a little remote. Of. course it is a possibility that if 
the. price of steel sleepers goes up, wooden sleepers would regain the lost 
ground. Let me put it this way. If you can give us any opinion as to any 
substitution of that kind that you think is likely to occur we shall be very 
glad indeed to have it. If you think that one effect of the duty would be 
the use of more wooden sleepers, you may mention that, hut I think the 
only way to give the figures that we have asked for is to assume that no 
substitution will be made. If you tell us that you are going to- use nothing 
but wooden sleepers in the event of a rise in price of steel, your expenditure 
will be reduced. — 

Mr. Oinwala .—If you think that, if the price of steel goes up to a certain 
point, then it will be remunerative for you to use wooden sleepers, you may 
mention at what point it will be. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, I understand that.t 


*'Vide Statement I. C (3). 
tFidc Statement II. 2 (1). 
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President■•^Th.en question (4) arises directly out of the questions (1) to 

Mr. Clark. —We have thought of it and the answer to that question is 
“ The imposition of an import duty of 33J per cent, would in my opinion 
raise the price' of steel in other steel products to such an extent as to add 
very seriously to the capital and revenue expenditure of tlie Kailw'ay and 
would necessitate a further increase in • railway rates if the present very 
moderate standard of net earnings is to be maintained.” 

Mr. Gimvala. —Are you supjjorting this statement by figures or is it a 
general opinion? 

Mr. Clark. —I give that as a general opinion. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It does not help us very much. 

President. —You have gone on prices assuming the duty on all steel is 
increased—^Irut if it were limited in the way I suggested? 

Mr. Clark. —It would be limited proportionately. What I mean is any 
addition to our working expenses must be compensated for if we are to 
maintain, as I have said, the present very moderate standard of net earnings. 

President- —Naturally of course any increase of expenditure the railways 
are anxious to avoid, but what we were trying to ascertain hero is, on the 
basis of the figures in answer to the fii-st three questions, what do you think 
this increase of expenditure would result in. The first three questions were 
intended to try and* ascertain the result which would follow from the adoption 
of the proposal which liad been put forward. Then in question (4) we 
asked " Would the. increase of expenditure be of such magnitude as to render 
an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and fares which otherwise might have been possible?” 

Mr. Clark. —But I think that any marked Increase must be compensated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this: A general opinion of that kind is very 
valuable in itself but as I pointed out to you it does not gire us the help 
that we want in connection with the que.?tion of what would be the real 
effect of this duty. This is the sort of figure that I should like to have from 
you if you can give it to me. Take your next five years’ programme. I do 
not know if you have such a programme? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Then you .say “ This is the kind of steel that is going to 
be manufactured in this country and these are the quantities that we are 
going to use.” You have got these figures. Then you will say “ This is 
our capital expenditure.” Supposing you expend Hr. 5 crores on capital works 
you will say that your expenditure is Bs. o crores out of loan money, which 
carries so much rate of interest and so much sinking fund. Y^ou will then 
find out the charges on account of steel. You use again a certain quantity 
of steel in ordinary works financed out of revenue expenditure. You may 
say that you would spend Bs. 1 lakh on that but now it would cost you 
Es. 1,20,000. You have got to find the money and you may say that your 
freight will go up by such and such a figure and your passenger fare will go 
up by such other figure. Then take the five years’ programme. You can 
eay that the steel in the works would come to Es. 50 lakhs in those 5 years 
out of the loan amount. You split them up for the number of years for 
which the loan exists— 30 years, or any other number—and you get so much 
a year. You can calculate the charges on steel and say that would mean 
so much additional burden. You can then say that the company, in order to 
get a return of so much on capital, must raise the freight by so much and 
passenger fares by so much. 

President. —That is exactly what we are trying to get at.* 

Mr. Clark. —We have given these figures based on the assumption that 
the import duty, if applied, would apply to all the steel. 


*V{d.e Statement I. 0 (4).' 
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President. —I would like to give you a very good illustration. For the 
present it would not come within the scope of the propofeals. For instance, 
wheels and axles are not made in. India and there is no proposal before the 
Board to raise the duty on these. So they have to be excluded. 

Mr. Clark. —So what you want is the statement I have alre.ady given you 
modified so as to apply to things and sections which are manufactured in 
India the import duty being applied. 

President. —Steel castings went into the other letter. This letter relates 
to the steel produced by Tatas plus fabricated steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. —One of the railways has given us an e.stimat6 that this 
would increase their total expenditure by 1 per cent.—mean that is their 
figure. We have to examine them as to how they arrived at that figure. 

President. —As regards questions 5 and ^6, I do not think we can get any 
further. 

Mr. Kale. —There is one question that I want to ask. We have been 
told that an increase of duty will naturally adversely affect your budget and 
that there will be an increase both in the capital programme and also in. 
the revenue expenditure. I should like to aisk you whether you would not 
get any relief on account of the increase of traffic that you will have, as a 
result of the expansion of the steel industry in India. You will have more 
trjiHic and con.spqueiitly that will toin|Huisiue yon lor tlic iiicien'ieii c.speii' 
ture that youyvill have to ino.ur on account of a rise in the import duty. 

Afr. Clark. —Does that necessarily apply? 

Mr. Kale. —I think larger quantities of raw material and finished product* 
■will be transported over your railway. 

President. —The underlying assumption is that this industry would 
develop. 

Mr. Clark. —Saw materials perhaps, but the steel has to be obtained and 
transported over the rails in any case whether imported or manufactured. 

Mr, Kale. —.But if protection is given, the industry ■will expand and a larger 
output will have to be transported over your railway. 

Mr. Clark.—That is the idea and it may be our railway or some other 
railways. 

Mr. Kale. —But the existing steel work is very largely covered by your 
railway and even the prospective works will, fortunately for you, be located 
in the vicinity of your railway, so that you will benefit very largely from the 
expansion of the steel industry. There will be considerable relief to you if 
the industry expands and gives you more traffic? 

Mr. Clark. —There will be a certain amount of relief but very .small. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it be possible to make a calculation as regards this 
because Tatas told us that in the next three or four years they will increase 
their output to 450,000 tons, nearly three times what it is to-day. Assuming 
that their output is increased to 4.50,000 tons of steel, can you give us an idea 
of the compensating effect it will have? 

Mr. Clark. —1 can give you that—how much of that steel might, in the 
event of the import duty being raised, be used for railway.s and public pur¬ 
poses, what would be the quantities? 

Mr. Kale. —I mean to say that the relief I am referring to is on account 
of the increased traffic that you will get if production is increased three- 
times. 

Mr. Clark. —The relief would depend on the market on which the finished 
material is placed. As regards raw material we should get a certain amount 
of additional traffic. 

' Mr. Oinwala. —In your case you are very favourably situated. The only 
steel works actually in existence is more or less dependent on you. 

Mr. Clark. —The rates quoted are very low on raw materials, 

Mr. Oinwala. —I know. The finished products have to pass over your 
railway. 
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Mr. Clarhi-*YeB in the case of Tatas’. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the ease of the other industry you are in the vicinity. 
There also you will get considerable amount of raw materials and 
finished products. 

Mr. Clark. —^Very little of the outgoing finished materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That has to be distributed over other railwaj’s.? 

Mr. Clark. —The point I make is that it all depends on the markets on 
which the finished products would be placed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But a certain percentage must pass over your line. 

Mr. Clark. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —In Tatas’ case everything must pass through your railway, 

Mr. Clark. —My point is this: it is extremely difficult to make an estim¬ 
ate of the benefits that will accrue in consequence of the development of the 
steel industry and which will neutralise any disadvantage that we may suffer 
owing to the imposition of a higher tariff. A certain amount of benefit will 
accrue but it is very difficult to estimate what it will be. 

' President. —As regards question (6) will you tell us what your view on 
the subject is.^ 

Mr. Clark. is beneficial to the country. 

President. —Would it make any difference to tlie railways? If you would 
rather communicate your views about that when you send in your answers 1 
do not think that make-s very much difference. 

Mr. Clark. —May I put that in my written statement?* 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Clark. —May I modify what I said? It is desirable from the railway 
point of view provided that you can obtain your requirements of the same 
workmanship and the same quality and at the same price as you can obtain 
the imported material. 

President. —You do not think tliere would be any compensating advan¬ 
tages to the railways in having the steel manufacture established in India 
so that the supplies may he got more quickly for certain purposes. You 
have got Tata’s on your own railway system. 

Mr, Clark. —That is an advantage in the particular instance of the B. N. 
Railway. 

President. —It wmuld also apply to the other railways as regards the pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining what they want quickly. 

Mr. Clark. —The works being situated or. the B. N. R., any additional 
traffic that is developed from that railway’s point of view is desirable, but 
I am not aware that there is any marked advantage to he derived by being 
able to obtain the steel requirements in this country rather than import 
them. 

Mr. Oinwala. —During the war your home supplies were cut off ? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. In that case it would he an advantage. 

Mr. Ginwala .— Suppose war broke out in the neighbourhood of India and 
you wanted supplies for defence as quickly as possible, don’t you think it 
would be of distinct advantage? 

ilfr. Clark. —Do you take that as essential from the Railway point of 
view? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes, in so far as you are part of the national system. 

Mr. Mather. —What are your views, for instance, on what we are put¬ 
ting as a more probable case? Suppose there was a big boom in the steel 
industry in England, there would be delays in getting your supplies from 
Home. Now if you purchased your supplies in India, even if there was a 
corresponding boom, would you not be able to induce manufacturers in 


^Vide Statement I. C (6). 
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India to give you quicker deliveries than you could get from the English 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Clark. —It is a very doubtful proposition. 

Mr. Mather. —We have heard from members of engineering firms in 
Calcutta that in 1919 and 1920 in some cases it took them about 18 months 
to get deliveries because they were not favoured customers of the steel 
works and delivery was going partly by favour. Such things might happen 
again. Don’t you think that in that case you would have more chance of 
inducing Indian firms to deliver quickly, or are you satisfied with the in¬ 
fluence you have with English manufacturers? 

Mr. Clark. —But somebody else would have to suffer for the benefit to the 
Railways. 

Mr. Mather.—It might be not merely to your own interest but in the 
national interest that Railways should have steel quickly. You cannot 
exercise such influence so easily in other countries as you could on the 
Indian manufacturers. Have you any influence on the manufacturers 
directly P 

Mr. Clark. —We are able to bring influence to bear at Home through-.our 
Board of Directors. But I don’t think we are quite in the same position as 
the Engineering firms were in 1922. 

President. —To go back a little to what you said originally, what they 
are .siiggesting is this, that if from the Railway point of view, and more 
specially from the point of view of your own Railway, it is desirable that 
the steel manufacture should be established in India, I take it it would be 
worth paying something? 

Mr. Clark. —We are already paying in the form of the rates quoted. 

President. —In the rebate rates? 

Mr. Clark.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But they say that but for this arrangement the steel 
works would not have been started. 

Mr. Clark.—Bat we are still paying. 

President. —On the lines in which the works are situated, it is desirable 
yo\j think? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, but we have already paid and we do not want to add 
to that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —To some extent you are able to buy rails somewhat cheaper 
from Tatas? 

Mr. Clark. —We may have. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are paying Rs. 110 which is very much below the 
market rate? 

Mr. Clark. —^Yes, but at the date at which the contract was entered into 
the rate was an ordinary commercial rate. It has subsequently proved to 
be lower than current market rates but it might just as well have proved 
to be the reverse. 

President. —^We have suggested to you one or two points on this question 
and if that enables you to develop your opinion more we shall be grateful. 

Mr. Clark. —I consider that if some form of protection is given it should 
take the shape of a bounty or subsidy. 

President. —On the ground that that would not tend to increase Railway 
expenditure ? 

Mr, Clark. —It would not hit any consumer. 

President. —Only the consumers are mostly railways! 

Mr, Clark. —Partly, but it would affect largely the other consumers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On this question of bounties have you considered the fact 
that Tatas expect to manufacture about 426,000 tons of steel and that a 
large percentage of it will be, railway materials and that therefore a con¬ 
siderable amount of the burden of the additional taxation will fall on rail 
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ways on the assumption that they carried out their programme. Therefore 
looking at it from your point of view, apart from other consumers, would 
it not he better . if the situation was met by means of bounties— 
the railways being an industry which affected a larger field of industries 
than any other single industry ? 

Mr. Cia?7c.—The Railways would of course be included in the customeri 
to get the benefit of the bounty through the Tata Co. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In your case don’t you make a distinction? Your interest 
is so impoz'tant as affecting the general industrial interests in the countiy 
that whatever happens, railway materials may more conveniently be pro¬ 
tected by means of bounties, because otherwise it may he neoe.ssary to in¬ 
crease your I’ates and fares? 

Mr. Claris.—The effect of that would have to bo examined before I decide 
that any increase of rates and fares would be’necessary. Is it your sugges¬ 
tion that if a bounty he given to steel manufacturers in this country to 
enable them to compete favourably with imported steel, that no increase 
would result to the consumer? 

Mr. Oinivala.—Yon wish to establish the proposition that if steel was 
protected it would .so increase your expenditure that it would necessitate an 
increase in freights, etc., but wo have not reached that stage yet and any 
answer that you give now to this question (No. 7) would be rather pre¬ 
mature to that extent because you really do not know what the result would 
he? 

Mr. Clark.—I do know that ray working expenses will gradually increase— 
it may be a small percentage. 

Mr. Gtflwdia.—Supposing you found that your expenditure was increased 
by 10 lakhs of rupees a year, would that necessarily compel you to revise all 
your tariffs? 

Mr, Clark.—It might ho necessary to revise a portion of it. 

Mr. Gimvala.—l hope you will be able to give us more detailed inform¬ 
ation on this point. 

Mr. Kale.—H as it struck you that the expenditure of the Governrnent of 
India on bounties will react unfavourably upon the tax-payers and the tax¬ 
payers will have less money to spend upon railways—his travel, ms trans¬ 
port and so on~and in that way even bounties are bound to react un- 
favourably upon railways and you must choose between import duties and 
bounties. 

Mr. Clark.—ll seems to me that import duties or bounties are hound to 
react unfavourably on railways, but bounties are likely to react less un¬ 
favourably than import duties. 

Mr. Kale.—To my mind the adverse effect of the import duty is more 
obvious than the effect of bounties because the_ effect of bounties are not 
present on the surface while the effect of the import duty is immediately 
obvious on the surface, hut the effect on the consumer and the tax-payer is 
likely to be the same. 

Mr. Clark .—If spread over on a wider basis it would not be felt so much. 
Mr. Kale.—It is very difficult to say what the effect will be: even boun¬ 
ties are sure to have some effect and that effect will perhaps take place, even 
in the case of railways, in lowering your revenue for instance. 

Mr. Clark.—I think it is more likely in the case of import duties. 

Mr. Kale .—In one case your expenditure will increase and in the other 
case revenue would go down. 

Mr. Clark.—1 am thinking of all the steel imported and of *^0 possi¬ 
bility of a bounty being given or import duty being raised on all the steel 
manufactured in this country, not only on similar steel as is now manu¬ 
factured by Tatas. 

President.—In answer to question 3 you say “We do not build wagons, 
from raw materials in our shops but only erect wagons imported in parts. 
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Would you be able to give us any information as to the cost of erection of 
wagons in India? 

Mr. Clark. —We have given you that, in’ statement 6, 

Mr. Oinwala. —For what year are these figures? 

Mr. Clark. —They cover the years 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. Ginwald. —Is there any wagon of the A—1 Type? 

Mr. Clark. —The nearest to A—1 would probably be D, Type. We have 
no A—1 wagon. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you any wagons similar to the 760-type? 

Mr. Clark. —We have no information. 

Mr. Mather. —The 760-type covered goods wagons? 

Mr, Clark. —Standard wagons are all lettered. 

Mr. Mather. —-This apparently was a type which was used before the 
recent standardization, 

Mr. Clark.—1 don’t know. 

Mr. Cinwala. —The point I was trying to clear up was this: in the list 
of English cost and other costs that you have given in answer to question 
5, what figure corresponds to the D. type? 

Mr. Clark. —We have put all covered wagons together. These are all 
D type wagons that we have put in answer to question 5. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why I am asking you about this is that 
we have heard a good deal about A—1 type wagons. D type represents 
more or less the A—1 type for your Railways? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, that is a covered wagon. 

President. —Would it be correct to say that the price of a ‘ D ’ wagon 
would not vary more than 5 or 6 per cent, from the price of an A—1 type 
wagon? Are they comparable to that extent? 

Mr. Clark. —I should say not more than 10 per cent. 

President.—-Which would probably be the more expensive? 

Mr. Clark. —That I cannot say. 

President. —Perhaps you could find that out for us and let us know.* It 
is important to compare the 'figure with what we have received from the 
Standard Wagon Co, 

■Mr. Ginwala.—Thesse are, as yon say, figure,? for 1921-22. As you know 
there was some complaint with regard to orders not being placed in India,, 
Can you give us the corresponding cost for 1922-23 and for the pi-e-war year 
1913?t 

President. —Have you ordered wagons in 1922-23 for the covered four- 
wheelers? If you could give us the price for that it would be useful, 

Mr. Clark. —Tenders were called for in the financial year 1922-23. 

President. —The Railways purchased on the last occasion 3,000 wagons 
from Great Britain. 

Mr. Clark. —Do you want the latest information we have got in regard 
to the cost of wagons most recently put on the line? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The last lot which was purchased and distributed all over 
the line, 

Mr. Clark. —^We make our own purchases. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Very well, corresponding to the Railway Board purchases 
this year. 

President. —The nearest comparable thing to October 1922 when the Rail¬ 
way Board wagons were ordered; that is what we want. 

Mr. Clark. —The difficulty is that for their orders placed in 1922-23 our 
corresponding orders would be 1923-24; they are not on the line yet. 

* Yide Statement I. D (5). 
t Yide Statement I. D (6). 
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Mr. Ginwala. —But you are building them? 

Mr. Mather. —None of them have arrived in the country yet? 

Mr. Clark. —No. 

Fresideni.—li you could give us the information as to the price of a 
D ’ type wagon erected in India it would be useful to us.* 

Mv. Ginwala. For the purposes of oomparisoii, can you give the pre-war 
type, say for 1913, of wagon which would correspond to your D wagons,* 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, 

President.—la your answer to question 5, first of all you give the cost of 
underfiallies, wheels and axles, etc., complete. Then in the fourth column, 
you give the cost of underframes. If we deduct the latter from the former’ 
do we get the cost of wheels and axles? 

Mr. Clark. —^Yes. 

Mr.^ Ginwala. In India wheels and axles are not manufactured. Would 
Rs. 5, (07 represent the price if you purchase the wagon locally P 

Mr. Clark. It represents the price of the complete wagon, minus wheels 
and axles. 


Indian erection charges incurred in your own 


M^r. Ginwala. —Are these 
workshops ? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t erect them on a contract basis? 

Mr. Clark. —No. 

President. —Does that include overhead charges? 

Mr. Clark. —It includes all charges, 

Mr. Mather.- —As far as your costing system is concerned, would it be the 
same as that adopted hy a private firm .submitting a tender? 

Mr, Clark. —The same system. 

Mr. Mather .—You have included all the charges that they would include? 

Mr. Clark.—Yes, excepting the interest on capita). 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have yon included depreciation? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, indirectly. 

Mr. Ginwala. At what rate have you taken the excliange? 

Mr. Clark.—Market rate—approximately Rs. IS per pound. 

Mr. Mather.—In your answer to question 6, I see uo entry at all against 
(ft) to show the wrought iron used in the manufacture of K. G. type and D. 
type wagons. I take it that these types of wagons are B. N, Railway 
designs or are designed by your Consulting Engineers in which the nature of 
every component part is definitely laid down in the specification? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

. .^T- Mather.—So that if an order were placed for such wagons, the wagon 
building firms would necessarily have to use the same distribution and same 
kinds ot materials as shewn in your design ? 

Mr. ClarJc. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—The wagon costs supplied to us hy the Standard Wagon Co. 
an^d Jessop s include appreciable charges for wrought iron. Can you tell us 
why you do not show any use of wrought iron in your wagons? 

ilfr, Clark. That is a point I should like to refer to my technical adviser.f 

Mr. Mather.—If you hear that in mind and let us know, it would he of 
assistance to us. 

ilfr, Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Matter.—Your answer to question 7 does not entirely cover all that 
we wanted to know There are two British standard specifications for axles. 
One specification allows basic steel and another acid steel. 


* Vide Statement I, A. (5) and- I, D. fe). 
t Vide Statement I. D, (7). 
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Mr. Clarh. —I must refer that point to the Mechanical Engineer. 

Mr, Mather; —It is not a question of departing from British standard, 
specification. 

Mr. Clark. —No, I quite understand. 

Mr. Mather. —Our point is that if your technical advisers consider that 
your running conditions are such that you must adopt the British Standard 
specification which only allows acid steel to be used for axles, then that 
would mean, that steel for these articles could not be made out of Indian pig 
iron. On the other hand, if your technical advisers were satisfied that 
your traflSc conditions conld be satisfactorily met by the adoption of the 
British Standard specification which allows basic steel, it would mean that 
at some future time it might be possible to make these things in India from 
Indian pig' iron. We want to know what prospects there are in thi.s 
direction.* 

President. —As regards question 9, if your answer is not ready we can 
wait. The question is—do you think that it would be more economical in the 
long run for the Railways to develop their own wagon works.? 

Mr. Clark. —My answer to that is this: lailways could undertake the 
manufacture and produce wagons at no higher rates than private firms, but 
there is so much fluctuation in their requirements from year to year that it 
would probably not be an economical proposition for individual railways to 
establish their own wagon construction works. Groups of railways might 
perhaps do so. . 

President, —Have you considered it from this point of view? Supposing 
each railway were to undertake the manufacture of its own wagons, would 
the an.uual requirements of the p. N. Railway form a large enough unit to 
make it economical to establish works for the production of your wagons ft 

Mr. Clark, —It might prove more economical to build one’s own wagons, 
but one cannot be sure of getting all the wagons one would require in that 
manner, unless one provided works to meet the maximum demand in any one 
year. 

President. —I quite understand what you have told us; your demand, you 
say, might fluctuate and that your demand in a particular year might not be 
anything like your total output. I take it that in all manufactures there 
are certain minimum economic units for production and if you go below 
the limit your costs are bound to be higher. All the big works in England, I 
understand, are organised at a very much higher rate of production than 
probably the total demands of your railways would be. So that might be 
a point against the establishment of wagon works. 

M.r. Clarh. —The unit we are prepared to produce would not be large 
enough to be an economical proposition. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing one railway is not in a position to make all its 
wagons, will it not be a practicable proposition for a group of railways to 
undertake the same enterprise? 

Mr. Clark. —Not necessarily, because the types of wagons might bs' 
different. 

Mr. Kale. —The number of these types might be reduced by railways in 
combination. 

Mr. Clark. —That is a point to which I have not given any consideration. 

Mr. Kale. —We hear a good deal about the grouping of railways. 

Mr. Clark. —That is rather academical. 

President. —Does anything in connection with that occur to you? 

Mr. Clark. —The point needs consultation between all railways before any 
opinion could be given. 


* Vide Statement 11 9 (4). 
f Vide also Statement I. D (8). 
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Mr. Kalc.—l should like your personal opinion, apart from the opinions 
of others, on the subject of grouping of railways—on the manufacture of 
wagons by groups of railways, 

Mr. Glarli. —I cannot give any opinion without having a, discussion with 
other railways. It seems that the possibility of wagon building by groups of 
railways might be discussed in order to ascertain the possible advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Mr. Kale ..—Can you not manufacture your wagons by groups, even though 
the railways might not be grouped together.*’ I am not considering at the 
moment the question of grouping of railways, but only the question of com- 
bi nation of railways for building wagons. 

Mr. Glo,rk, —There are all sorts of factors which would necessarily arise 
and it requires long investigation and consultation with other railw'ays. 

President. —Questions 10 and 11 are closely similar to questions in the 
general questionnaire., 

Mr. Ginirala,: —In your .answer to question 11, yon have attempted to 
work out the effect of an increased duty in the case of wagons. Can’t you 
also work out on the same lines that I indicated the effect on you of an 
increased duty on steel? 

Mr. Clark, —We have given you in this form on the assumption that the 
duty would be increased by 33 per cent, and the cost of finished wagons 
would rise accordingly. . 

Mr. Ginxcala-. —We have indicated in question 10 that for each increase of 
10 por cent, the cost would go up b.y Bs, 220. 

Mr. Clark. —The cost of a wagon would rise by Ils, 500. 

Mr. Mather. —I should be glad if you could inform us what is the most 
recent price for rails bought by your railways in England and also the pre¬ 
war price. 

Mr. Clark. —The price of rails landed in Calcutta is Rs. 140 a ton. 

Mr,'Mather. —That is under a contract for 8 or 9,000 tons? 

Mr. Chi7-lfc.—Not less than that. 

Mr. Criniraiffl.—Was it a long term contract with any British mannfao- 
tnrer ? 

Mr. Clark _-I do not know. I have merely called for the figures. 

-Mr. This rate seems to be considerably lower than the rate 

■quoted in the Trade Journals. 

Mr. Clark.—At the beginning of the year? 

Mr. Oinu-ala.—Yes. The price quoted was £8-10-0 excluding freight, 10 
per cent, duty, insurance and handling charges. 

Mr. Mother.—Tatas have told us in their evidence “We, have heard of 
quotations for British Standard rails at prices as low as Rs. 132 landed. 
We understand that the Bengal Nagpur Railway secured 8,500 tons at this 
price.” I should like to know whether it indude.s duty. 

Mr. Clark.—We would verify and let you know.i 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps yon can ascertain and let ns know what it in¬ 
cludes and also give ns the latest pre-war price . 

Mr. Clark. —We will get you that.* 

Mr. Mather.—1 take it that with the rails you also ordered fish plates. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

• Mr. Mofher.—Then you will be able to give u.s the price for the fish 
plates. 

Mr. Clark. — Yea. 

Mr. Mather.—1 shall be glad if you will give us also the price of steel 
sleepers. Have yon bought steel sleepers recently from England? 


Vide Statement II. 2 (6) and (6). 
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Mr, Olark. —I have got it here. The price landed in Calcutta may be 
taken as Bs. 221 per ton with the present duty. 

Mr. Mather, —It would perhaps be most convenient both to yourself and 
to us if you gave us the figures for rails, fish plates and sleepers in the form 
of a table.* 

Mr. Clark.—Yea. 

Mr. Mather. —Also such information as you can have on the nature ol 
the contiact. We are interested in the question of freight. You probably 
have in your records a statement of freight paid per ton. 

Mr. Clark. —You want it for this specific contract for rails, fish plates and 
steel sleepers or for the latest pre-war contract? 

Mr. Oinwala. —In this case I want to know whether this price which you 
quoted just now represents the m.arket price at the time you took delivery 
or the time the contract was made. It seems to me much lower than the 
current prices about the time. 

Mr. Clark. —It must refer to the period when the contract was entered 
into. 

Mr. Gimeala. —If it. was a year before that, the prices would be very 
much lower than the price we found in the Trade Journals. 

Mr, Clark. —The prices were indeed low. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There was a time sometime in 1922 when it reached a very 
low level. 

Frendent.—In the autumn it rose again, but in May or June it began to 
fall. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you please let us know the date of the contract? 

Mr. Clark. — Yes.t 

Mr. OinvMla. —You have been using Tatas rails on your railway for a 
considerable, time? 

Mr. Clark.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you find them generally to be of suitable quality? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. I believe they are quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are approximately similar to the rails imported from 
England ? 

Mr. Clark.—1 believe so. 1 don’t think that they have been put to the 
same test. 

Mr. Ginwala.—They have not been in the track so long? 

Mr. Clark, —That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you used Tatas structural steel, beams, angles, chan 
nels and so on to any great extent? 

Mr. Clark. —That I cannot say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You could not say that from your experience? 

Mr. Clark. —No. Would you like a statement on that?J 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes. What are your total requirements of rails in a year? 

Mr. Clark. —I can get you the figures as to what we have obtained in tho 
past. 

Mr. Ginwala.— And also your future requirements under your new pro¬ 
gramme for 5 years.§ 

Mr. Clark. —I am afraid I cannot give you that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your rate with Tatas is Rs. 110 per ton. 

Mr. Clark. —That is for the broad gauge. 


* Vide Statement I. D (1). 
t Vide Statement II. 2 (5) and (6;. 

J Vide Ststament I. D (Ss). 

^ Vide Statement I. D (3). 
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Mr. Ginwala.—B&ve you got any other contract with them hesides the 
one for the broad gauge? 

Mr. Clarh.—There are different rates for narrow gauge. 

Mr. Oinwala.-~Wha,t are your rates for them? 

Mr. Cla.rh. —I do not remember. 

Mr. Giawaffl.—Your contract with Tatas is not equivalent to the whole 
of your requirements. You always have to buy some from the open marhet? 

Mr. OlarTc.—Onr contract with Tatas has not covered all our purchases. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case will you give us the rates at which you pur¬ 
chased in the open market for the corresponding periods? 

Mr. Clark. —I will endeavour to do that.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —From what date was your contract with Tatas P 

Mr. Clark. —I cannot remember. 

Vresident. —It was actually from 1st April 19*20 for five years. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —It has been in operation for the last three years. You 
may give us the rates at which you purchased in the open market. You 
could give this information. 

Mr. Clark,—Uni all this information will take a long time to collect. 

President. —I am afraid we have to ask yon for a good deal of inform 
ation. We can hai'dly get on without tliat. 

Mr. Clark.—X’fe should prefer to give it as quickly as possible. 

Mi. Ginwala.—With regard to your contract with Tatas for freight, you 
have got a long term contract I take it. Your position is that you have 
given fairly low rates. Can you give us an idea as to the difference it 
makes to Tatas? 

Mr. Clark. —I think we can give you this information.t 

President. —Mr'. Ginwala wants to know not the difference in the total 
amounts paid hut simply tiie difference betw'een the rates for Tatas and the 
rates for the public. 

Mr. Mafker.—Tatas' contracts are for a fixed amount per ton mile. What 
are you charging the public now for carrying similar material not under 
contract ? 

Mr. Clark.—All raw materials are charged at one rate for Tatas. 

President.—Does that mean that there i.s a variety of rates for a variety 
of articles. 

Mr. Clark.—There is the same rate for the raw material but for the 
manufactured articles there are different rates. 

Mr. Ginwala.—These figures in Tatas’ contracts must have been worked 
jut on some lines, 

Mr. Clark.—Wo charge the pTihlio rate in the first instance. Then we. 
take the ton mileage on the raw materials calculated at the concession rate 
rind deduct that from the public I'ate. That is a rebate. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is not clear to us liow much rebate they get per ton 
Tiiile and what is the difference between the rate that you charge to .Tata.s 
and the rate to the public, 

.Mr. Clark. —But you do not charge one universal rate for the public 
Assuming manganese ore is despatched from A. wo charge a different mile¬ 
age rate from A to B. from the mileage rate we charge from A to Z. 

President. —Oould you take half a dozen different cases and work them 
out ? 

Mr. Clark.Supposing that we put Rs. 50 lakhs as what the public pay 
and Tatas pay so much—would that do? 


* Vide Statement II. 2 (7). 
+ Vide Statement I. D (4). 



Mr. Mather.-^According to your agreement, on 28th August 1909, building 
materials and plant were carried from any station on your line to Kalimati 
at one-fifteenth pie per maund-mile. May we take it that at the time the 
contract was entered into, it was more or less the commercial rate for 
ordinary traffic? 

Mr. Clark. —Not much below the ordinary rate. 

Mr. Mather. —So you gave them a special concession even for that kind 
of traffic? 

Mr. Clark. —That refers to the period of completion of works. 

Mr. Mather. —Since then of course the general railway tariff charges have 
gone up. How does that figure compare with the figure you would be wil¬ 
ling to give to a new industry starting now? Are we to take it that if this 
mclustry had not existed before, but had just come into existence, you would 
charge them about the same amount? 

Mr. Clark. —It is very doubtful that we would enter into the same long 
term contract for the same low I'ate. 

Mr. MatKer. —In any case, supposing you gave concession rates now to 
a new company which is being started, would they be as low as you gave to 
Tatas in 1907 or 1908? 

Mr. Clark. —I think they have to be during the currency of the contract. 
1 mean we have to take into consideration all the circumstances affecting an 
industry starting exactly under similar conditions and see whether it has a 
claim to make a demand for a similar rate. 

Fresident. —Supposing another steel works were started at some point on 
your line would there be any legal obligation to give them the same rates P 

Mr. Clark. —You must examine all the conditions and ascertain what 
ivould be reasonable to give. 

President. —^M'^ould there be any legal obligation to give them the same 
j’ates as you give to Tatas under exactly the same conditions? 

Mr. Clark. —I am every doubtful whether we would be or not. It is a 
very important question: we would probably not because of our changed 
conditions. 

Mr. G-inwala.—l take it that Tatas’ agreements are not affected by any 
increase that you make in the general tariff? 

Mr. Clark. —No. They are fixed rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We were given to understand that other companies doing 
similar business get the same rates from you—the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company for instance. 

.Mr. Clark. —They have got the same concession rates for raw materials. 
They work out at the same rate in actual practice. 

Mr. Qinivala. —When you have two companies getting the same rates, can 
you reasonably refuse the same rates to a company starting now P 

Mr. Clark.—It will be very difficult to say. It will mean very careful 
ooiisideration. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In other countries, such as Oreat Britain, they cannot 
give any undue preference if it comes, within that. Will you he compellet.’ 
to give the same rates? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 
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No. 83. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. 

Written. 

Statement I,—Iteplies to questionnaire No. II (a), from the Great Indian 
Peninsula liailway Company, dated 15th December 1923. 

Your letter No. 271, dated 19tlx September 1923. 

With reference to your above quoted letter I beg to reply as follows :— 

(а) The weight and value of steel castings 

imported as such during the last two 

ye<ars ...... The total weight of steel castings imported 

for the use of the Mechanical Depart¬ 
ment is 15} tons at an approximate 
value of Rs. 22,471. 

The total weight of castings imported for 
the Oarrioge and Wagon .Department 
was about 546 tons at an approximate 
value of Es. 5,79,945. 

Besides the above 150 tons at a cost of 
Rs. 79,057 were imported chiefly for 
use for bearing.s of bridges. 

(б) The chief purposes for which these 

castings were used .... The castings imported for the Mechanical 

Dbnartmant were principally used for 
the locomotive cylindrical bull'er plungers 
and uockets. 

attach a statement showing the chief 
purposes for which the castings imported 
for the Carriage and Wagon Depart¬ 
ment were u.scd. 

(c) The approximate weight and value of 

steel castings imported as parts of 

wagons, locos., otc., etc. . . . Casting.s imported as parts of Carriage 

and Wa.gon stock was about 450 tons at 
an approximate value of Rs. 2,90,250. 

Those for locomotives amounted to 942} 
tons valued at Rs. 13,89,245, approxi¬ 
mately. 

These figures are not included in those given for Mechanical and Carriage and 
Wagon Departments in (a) above. 

(d) Annual requirements for the next five 

years ...... The Chief Mechanical Engineer and Chief 

Engineer do not anticipate that the 
annual requirements of steel castings 
for their .Departments will increase to 
any appreciable extent during the next 
five years. 

The Carriage and Wagon Superintendent 
on the other hand, i.s of opinion that a 
tendency will be for more cast steel to 
be used in the construction of goods and 
coaching rolling stock. 

Deference paragraph 2 of your letter. —The output of steel castings from 
the mechanical shops during the past two years was 75| tons. 

Deference paragraph 3, —The amount of steel scrap sold during the past 
12 months was 8,250 tons and the amount of wrought iron scrap sold during the 
same period was 6,980 tons. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
(Incorporated in England.) 

Stobes Department. 


Statement showing the quantity and value of steel castings imported for 
the Carriage and Wagon Department during the two official years 1921-22 
and 1922-23, and the chief pui-poses for which they were used. 


Item 

Articles. 

IMPOMEI) DUKIXa 
THE YEAR 1921-22. 

IMPORTKI) PTUUNfl 
THE YEAR 1922-23. 

Chief purposes for 
which used. 

I}o. 

Weight. 

Invoice 

value. 

Weight. 

Invoice 

value. 




£ 


£ 


1 

Axle lioxes 

81 Tons. 

7.363 

298 Tons 

14,172 

For carriages and 
wagons. 

o 

Brackets for parcel 

1 racks. 

jva 

m- 

1 

1 

Tons 

126 

For carriages. 


Couplings for India 
rubber train pipes. 

12 Tons 

3.797 

6^ Tons 

1,087 

For carriages, 

wagons and engines. 

4 

Fasteners tor securing 
gauze blinds. 

2 qrs. 

37 

1 Cwt. 

65 

For carriages. 

5 

Handles and locks 

4 Toils 

1,270 

2) Tons 

649 

For carriages, 

6 

Hinges 

2,778 Nos. 

607 

5,800 Nos. 

518 

For carriage dooiB. 

1 

Horn cheeks 

25 Tons 

1,879 

32 Tons 

1,200 

1 

For bogle carriages 
and wagons. 

8 

Nozzles tor train pipes 

3 Tons 

768 

4 Tons 

402 

For carriages and 
wagons. 

For logie carriage, 
and wagons. 

9 

Pivot centres top aad 
bottom. 

24 Nos. 

107 

4 Kob. 

15 

10 “ 

Plates face for axle 
boxes. 

26 Tons 

2,475 

45 Tons 

1,926 

For carriages and 
wagons. 








Statement IL—Replies to questionnaire No. 11 (b), jrom the G. 1, P. Baihoay 
Company, dated 5th November 1923. 

Your letter No. 272, dated 19th September 1923. 

Reference your above quoted letter. I beg to reply to the questionnaire 
sent therewith as follows; — 

Question 1 .—The consumption of the kinds of steel included in the Messrs. 
Tata Iron and Steel Company’s statement is estimated at about 16,000 tons 
annually for the "next 6 years—nearly all on revenue account. 

Question 2 .—Our revenue expenditure during the five years would increase 
by 5 lakhs annually if the increased import duty were levied only on 
items of Question 1. The increase on capital expenditure on these items 
would be small. 

Question S .—If the higher import duty was charged on fabricated steel as 
well our revenue expenditure would be increased from its present amount by 
from 3 to 6 per cent, and capital open line expenditure by from 5 to 7 
per cent. 

Question i .—I consider that the increase of expenditure would be of f-uoh a 
magnitude as to render an increase in rates and fares necessary or to 
prevent a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been 
possible. 
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Question 5 .—In construction the cost of steel and iron forms a much 
larger proportion of the total capital cost and the result of an increase in 
import duty would have the effect of increasing the cost of construction 
from B to 10 per cent, and^ I consider, would retard the construction of rail¬ 
ways in India. 

Question 6. —Yes, if it means cheap steel and iron. 

Question 7 .—If it is found impossible to establish the steel and iron 
industry without protection I consider that the protection given should 
take the form of a bounty. 


Statement TII.—Iteplies to questionnaire No. 11 (c), from the G. I. P. Itaal- 
way Company, dated 7th Novenihcr 1923. 

Your letter No 313, dated 26th September 1923. 

lloference your above quoted letter. I beg to reply to the questionnaii e 
sent therewith as follow.s; — 

Question 1 .—The total number of wagons in service on this Railway is 


19,667. Of these the main types are as follows: — 

Open Wagons — 

4-vvheeled ...... ... 4,51^ 

Bogie ..221 

6'overed Wagons— 

4-Whecle(l .......... Il.<i2u 

Bogie .......... 1,041 


Question 2. —Our annual requirements of new wagon stock of main types 
for the next five years are: — 

Oj)cn, fViverod. 

Capital ......... 243 243 

Revenue (Renewals) ...... 126 126 

Question S. —It is not our practice to build wagons in our own shops. 
Occasionally, when a special type is required, the work is undertaken by u.s 

Question —To date 200 wagons built in India have bee 2 i purchased. 

Question 5 .— 

(o) C.i.f. Indian port plus landing charges, freight, insurance and 
duty (without wheels and axles) : prices 1922-23. 

Rs. 

Open wagon C-2 type . . . 3,112 

Covered wagons, A-2 type . . 3,067 


(b) Do. do. finally erected and ready to run (without 

wheels and axles); prices 1922-23. 



Erected in 

Erected by private 


G. I. P. Works. 

firms. 

0])en wagons, C-2 .... 

5,020 

f None have been erected. 

Covered wagons, A-2 .... 

4.9S0 

) 
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The details of cost of erection in G, I. P. Shops are: 



Open. 

Covered. 

Paint and oil ...... . 

22 

43 

Labour ........ 

100 

120 

Supervision on labour ..... 

34 

441 

Indirect charges ...... 

11 

14 


1(57 

218 

Contingencies ....... 

8 

11 

Total . 

175 

229 


Question 6. —The tare weights of open and covered wagons are approxi¬ 
mately identical. The thicker body sheets in open wagons counterbalance 
the additional superstructure in the case of covered wagons. The approxi¬ 
mate weights of component parts according to different classes of metal 
are given below :— 





T. 

C. 

Qr. lbs. 

A. Total weight of wagon 



. 10 

7 

2 

0 

B. “ B Class steel 



0 

7 

3 

19 

C, “ B ” Class steel 


• t 

. 1 

9 

0 

22 

B. Steel castings . 


. 

0 

12 

2 

0 

E. Sjiring steel 


. 

0 

8 

2 

5 

E, Steel plates ami sheets 



2 

10 

0 

11 

G. Structural steel . 



3 

4 

3 

0 

H, Wrought Iron . 




Aif. 



1, Iron eastings 



0 

1 

0 

10 

J. Mild steel . 



1 

3 

0 

24 

K. Miscellaneous A. V. B. 

gear, rivets, bolts, etc. 

o 

10 

0 

15 


Question 7 .—We are not considering the use of basic open-hearth steel 
for wagon axle.s, tyres and springs. I am aware that the British Standard 
Specifications mention that either acid or basic steel can be used; the alter¬ 
natives have been considered by our Consulting Engineers who decided on 
acid and this I am informed, by my technical adviser, is a sound decision. 

Question 8 .—I think that the establishment of a wagon building industry 
in India is desirable. It is, of course, understood that the industry must be 
on sound lines, producing an article as good as the English one at approxi- 
jTiately the same prices. 

Question 9 .—I do not think that it would be desirable for eacji Railway 
Administration to develop wagon works. 

Question 10 .—Assuming that it is necessary to give assistance to wagon 
companies I consider that the assistance should be given in the form of a 
bounty. 

Question 11 .—If a,ssistance were given to wagon companies in a form 
which increased the cost of wagons to Railways to any considerable extent 
then the result would be an increase in Railway working expenses which 
would prevent or postpone a reduction in rates and fares and would also 
retard the construction of new Railways. 
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statement IV. — Letter, dated S2iid December 1923, from the Agent, Q. I. t. 
Itailway, to the Tariff Board. 

As requested by the Tariff Board at their interview with the Agent of this 
railway on the 28th November 1923, I submit the following further infornia- 
tion required by them:— 


(fj) Cost, insurance, freight, custom charges 
for rails, steel sleepers, wagons (under- 
frames), girders, loco engines, loco 
boilers, fishplates, c.i. pots and c.i. 
chairs imported during 1911-14 and 
1920-23. 

{h) No. of wagons ordered on the current 
year's budget on the Railway Board’s 
call for tenders for 1922-23. 

(c) A copy of the works orders issued in our 
C.arr, & Wagon shops for the erec¬ 
tion of goods vehicles by our own 
Staff was called for and the Board 
desired to know what supervision 
charges were actually charged off to 
these jobs. 


Statement (Annexure A) is sttached giv 
ing the information. 


.540 wagons have been ordered against 
the current year’s budget on the Rail¬ 
way Board’.s call for tenders. 

A copy of the works orders issued is 
attached *. The supervision charges 
actually charged off to these jolis are— 


Shop charges .—Includes wages of Charge- 
men, Maistries, coolies working in- 
Shops, leave time with full pay allowed 
to all Mechanics and to all staff when 
shop.s .are closed on public holidays, 
25% on the actual outlay incurred on 
erection of wagons are charged on- 
account of this head under Labour. 

General charges .—Includes wages of coo¬ 
lies employed on general work, Drivers- 
of stationary and shop engines. Yard 
Shunters, Pointsmen, Muocadums work¬ 
ing in yard, sick time of Mechanics and 
Workshop men including injury time- 
and Pasteur Institute time, put off 
duty on account of infectious disease, 
Munshi allowance to Mechanics, pay 
allowed to workmen on volunteer ser¬ 
vice, stock-taking, making coffins, wages 
of timekeepers, Tailymen, Local house 
allowance and special local allowance 
paid to them. House allowance to peona 
of the time-office. These are calculated 
at the rate of 44% on wages and shop 
charge.? outlay and divided in equal 
proportion under wages and stores ex¬ 
penditure, vide para. 1375, page 335 
of the Agent’s Handbook, as shown in 
the first three items and plus extra 3% 
grain compensation allowance and .5%, 
for electrical energy. In addition to 
this 5% for machinery charges is-levied 
on these jobs to cover the expenditure 
of wear and tear of the machinery of 
the shops. When the w-agons are 
constructed on Capital Account 7%, 
indirect charges are levied to meet the 


♦ Not printed. 
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(i!) Carriage and Wagon Shop rate of wages 
in 1914 and in 1923. WhaJ, sum of 
money is represented by a 5% rise in 
our present wages bill, including in 
this all items shown as wages in 
Capital and Kevenue Accounts ? 

(e) Whether we are going to be in a position 
to market every year the amount of 
steel scrap given in our letter No. S. 
9-3 of 2nd November and the reasons 
for the rather exceptional amount of 
wrought iron which we are able to put 
on the market. 


rent and heavy repairs of machinery 
and that only when the cost of the 
work done in the shops exceed- Rs. 
1,000 vide para, 291, Chapter IV of 
State Railway ppen Line Code, VoL 
I Pro. Issue. 

Please see statement (Annexure B) sent 
herewith. A 5% rise in our present 
wages bill will amount to Rs. 21,58,000' 
per annum. 


It is not possible to say whether we are- 
likely to market the same amount of 
steel” scrap every year, as it depends on 
the, scrap released by Departments. 
The reasons for the rather exceptional 
amount of wrought iron which we are 
able to put on the market was due to 
the fact that quite 70% of it was mild 
steel scrap returned as iron and as the 
latter was going out of use the percent¬ 
age of mild steel to iron would conse' 
quently increase. 



ANNEXUBE A. 

Statement sliowing weights of material and average costs and freight, etc., per ton received during the following years, from England. 
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ANNEXURE B. 

Carriage and Wagon Department. 

Statement showing rates of wages paid to shop staff in 1914 and 1923. 



Pay in 1914. 

Pay in 1923. 

Foremen ...... 

400- 500 

550—650 

Chargemen ..... 

127—275 

140—425 

Fitters ...... 

;w— 4s 

74— 86 

Blacksmiths ..... 

42— 58 

71— 93 

Carpenters ...... 

36— 42 

00— 74 

C.'oolies . , . . . . 

13— 14 

23— 26 

Maehinemen ..... 

36— 54 

60- 86 


Statement V.—Letter dated 11th January 19S3, from the Agent, G. 1. P. 
Bailway, to the Tariff Board. 

In continuation of this offiee letter, dated 7th January 1924, I send here¬ 
with a statement showing figures of the cost of wagons and locomotiver *'''r 
three years before and after the war. 


Statement showing Engines, boilers and roUing stock and average costs and freight 
per ton received during the following years from England. 





1911-12 








Cost, 

Freight, 








average 

average 




No. 

Weight 

Oo.?t 

Freight 

rate 

rate 








per 

per 








ton 

ton 





Tons 

£ 

£ 

£. s. d. 

&. s. d. 

Wagons 



344 

1,941 

28,416 

1,919 

19 15 10 

0 19 9 

Coaches 



49 

846 

15,175 

1,150 

17 18 9 

17 2 

Wheels and Axles 



884 

1,129 

21,725 

988 

19 4 10 

0 17 6 

Engines 



28 

3,233 

119,600 

8,827 

36 19 10 

2 14 7 

Boilers 


. 

23 

344 

15,251 

996 

44 6 8 

2 17 11 

* 





1912-2 

3 



Wagons 



06.^ 

5,231 

106,935 

8,269 

20 8 10 

1 11 7 

Coaches 



55 

948 

16,637 

1,422 

17 11 0 

1 10 0 

Wheels and Axles 



1,550 

1*979 

38,091 

1,732 

19 4 11 

0 17 6 

Engines 



36 

3,118 

138,566 

10,128 

44 8 10 

3 4 11 

Boilers 



24 

343 

16,970 

1,071 

49 9 6 

3 2 5 
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1913-U 



No. 

Weight 

Cost 

Freight 

Cost, 
average 
rate 
per 
ton 

Freight, 

average 

rate 

per 

ton 




Tons 

£ 

£ 

£. s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Wagon-? 


960 

7,485 

197,716 

11,083 

26 8 4 

19 7 

Coaehos 


07 

1,470 

37,232 

2,990 

25 0 7 

2 0 8 

Wheels and Axles 


2,308 

2,064 

63,758 

3,890 

21 10 2 

1 6 3 

Engines 


76 

6,778 

219,634 

21,700 

32 8 1 

3 4 0 

Boilers 


24 

311 

20,684 

S95 

66 10 2 

2 17 7 



1020-21 

\yagons , . « 

• 

632 

1 

8,031 

412,350 

42,628 

47 15 6 

4 18 9 

Coaches . . « 

t 

40 

608 

64,404 

5,199 

92 IS 8 

7^0 t 

Wheels and Axles 

* 

1,424 

1,913 

77,964 

6,456 

40 15 1 

•376 

Engines , , 

« • 

41 

4,891 

654,594 

58,583 

129 14 11 

11 19 7 

Boilers . . . 


25 

289 

53,479 

2,171 

115 16 11 

7 10 8 




1921-22 

Wagons 


138 

2,270 

109,416 

9,837 

48 4 0 

4 6 8 

Coaches 



•• 




•• 

Wheels and Axles 


276 

371 

15,111 

1,252 

40 14 7 

3 7 6 

Engines 







• - 

Boilers 


18 

227 

36,250 

1,704 

159 14 7 

7 10 2 



1922-23 

Wagons . , . 


753 

4,365 

249,032 

15,763 

57 1 0 

3 12 3 

Coaches 


• • 






Wheels and Axles 




60,240 

5,000 

30 2 5 

2 10 0 

Engines 

• 

1 

49 

7,482 

292 

152 13 10 

5 19 2 

Boilers 


24 

399 

45,765 

2,932 

114 14 0 

7 6 11 
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Oral evidence of Mr. R. McLEAN, Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, recorded at Bombay on 
the 28th November 1923. 

President. —I think perhaps it might be convenient to take each in 
turn of the replies which you sent us in reply to our three letters. Let us 
deal with the general questionnaire first. The reply to that is in your letter 
of 6th November 1923. Your reply to the first question is that you require 
only about 16,000 tons of steel of the kinds included in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’s statement and that is your probable requirement for the 
next 5 years. Which is the most important item in making up that 
total? 

Mr. McLean. —Rails and steel sleepers. Taking our five years pro¬ 
gramme rails and steel sleepers come to 64,000 tons, i.e., 13,000 tons a 
year. 

President. —So rails and sleepers are the most important items. Have 
you got figure.s to show how much of this is rails and how much sleepers? 

Mr. McLean. —Roughly half and half. 

President. —You had formerly, I think, a contract with Tatas for rails 
which ended in 1920-21. Was it just for one year? 

Mr. McTjean. —The contract was for five years. It was in force during 
the war when as the Railway Board took over all the output the contract was 
really inoperative. We got the rails from the Railway Board supplies. 

President. —^There was just one year left to run after the control was 
taken off. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, and my recollection is that we got no rails in that 
year. 

President. —Could you give us the figures foi’ the price which the Railway 
Company had to pay for rails since the war, apart from the rails bought from 
the Tatas? Tatas have themselves given the figures of the prices paid to 
them. 

Mr. McLean. —I have not got a list of all the prices paid but I have 
.got here a statement of the most recent prices. The most recent price 
for rails from England was quoted on the 25th October of this year at 
£7-13-9 a ton f.o.b., and freiglit and landing charges broxight the price xtp 
to £9-0-1. The freight came to £0-17-6 and landing charges to £0-8-10. 

Mr. Mather. —What kind of rails are these? 

Mr. McLean. —90 lb, flat-footed rails. 

President. —These are the only figxxres that .you have got at the moment? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, 

President. —It would be useful if you could give us the other figures for 
the post-war year,s, I think. 

Mr. McTjcan .—I .shall have to get these compiled aiixl .send them to you.* 

President. —How would that price landed in India at £9 compare with 
the pre-war price? 

Mr. McLean. —I think it is slightly above. 

President. —Do you anticipate that a price as low as this is likely to 
■continue very long? 

Mr. McLean. —To reply to that one has to anticipate the state of Europe 
in the near fxiture. It is not possible for me to say. 


Vide Statement IV (o). 
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Fre.-udent .—What I was thinking is this. After all, the geiveral rise in 
the price level is at least 60 per cent, and if, in the case of a thing like 
rails, the increase in price is very much smaller, 15 or HQ per cent., it is 
always a question, I think, bow far that state of things can continue, indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Mr. McLe.an. —I am afraid I am not competent to reply to that. It i.s 
only the steel people who could reply to a question of that sort. 

President. —In answer to question 2 you say “ our revenue expenditure 
would increase by Rs. 5 lakhs annually if the increased import duty were 
levied on items of question 1.” This represents the difference between 10 
and 33^ per cent. 

Mr. 3IcLiian.—Lt is our reply to the second question. 

President. —I imagine it must he so because on working out the price 
per ton on that basis it comes to something tike Rs. 131, whereas if it 
was the whole 3SJ per cent, the price would be as low as Rs. 94 which 
.si't'ins out of the qnestio)!. So, 1 t.tke it, it must be the ililtercnce between 
10 and 33j per cent. duty. .\t the present moment you are not actually 
paying any duty at all on stores coming in. 

Mr. McLean. —We are not actually paying. 

President. —That was the result of the decision of the High Court in 
a suit brought by the Company and an api>cal has been launched in tlie 
Privy Council. Of course until that is decided the present state will 
continue 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —In your answer to question 3 you say “ If a higher import 
duty was charged on fabricated steel a.s well, our revenue expenditure would 
he increased from it.s pre.sent amount by from 3 to 5 per cent., and capital 
open line expenditure by from 5 to 7 per cent.” The figures here are in 
IJercentages, whereas in the previous answer they are in lakhs? 

Mr. McLeo.n,. —I may explain here that we had difficulty in replying 
to this question in the terms put ” structural steel imported in a fabricated 
condition,” What w'e assumed in giving our replies was that all steel will 
eventually be liable to a tariff, whatever tariff may be decided on, and 
on that basis we worked out the average proportion of our total expenditure 
on steel to our total experiditurc for the year. The percentage w'e have 
given is the proportion of the expenditure oii steel to our total working 
expenses. 

Mr. (rinwala. —3 to 5 per cent, on the total revemie expenditure P 

Mr. McLjean. —Yes. 

President. —Could you give the approxliiiate figure of your revenue ex- 
pendittti'e? 

Mr. McJjean. —Our revenue expenditure on the pre.sGut scale is about 
Us. 11 ciorcs a yc.ar and oiir (•.apita.l expenditure on the 5-year pvoqramnie 
is approximately 4 crores a year or 20 crores for the five years. If the duty 
were increased to 33i per cent, on all steel, we should have to spend Rs. 1 
to Rs. 1-4 crores extra on capital account in that period. If rve assume 
the figure at Rs. 1'25 crores in the five years then, in order to earn the 
ordinary standini,, charges of interest at 6 per cent., we have to get 7^ 
lakhs a year in net earnings, whlirh moan.? 30 lakhs a year in gross eaDiings. 
The nett earnings arc the difference between gross earnings and working 
cxocnscs. At nresent our rvorkiu!!; ratio is about 75 per cent., and, therelnre, 
the. net earnings represent only one fourth part of the gross earnings. The 
interest at 6 per cent, on the 14 crores, the figure I h.ave taken for capital, 
comes to 7} lakhs a year. To meet this interest cho.rge ve must earn Rs, 30 
lakhs. In .addilion we should have to earn, .sa.y, Rs, 45 lakhs to rover tlie 
additional ordinary Revenue expenditure or, say, Rs. 7.5 lakhs a. year in all. 
The residt is that we have to earn Rs. 7i lakhs extra nett annually and to 
get that we have to take Rs. 30 lakhs groRS. 
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Mr. Mather.—Th.a.t is at the present ratio. You have the alternative of 
meeting it by an aclditioua! Rs. 30 iaklis of gross earnings by an increase 
in traffic or by increasing your rates to produce the extra Rs. 7i lakhs. 

Mr. McLean. —The increase in traffic is problematic: one anticipates 
increases of course, but extra earnings mean again extra expenditure and 
the return would in any event be reduced by payments for duty. 

President. —But supposing there is a rise in the customs duty, you say 
you will find an increase in the working expenditure. I do not quite 
follow why you say that you assume that your gross revenue would have to 
increase by Rs. 30 lakhs in order to leave you another Rs. 7i lakhs in revenue 

Mr. McLean again repeated his previous explanation. 

President. —It is not a question of actual working expenditure. It is 
a return on capital got to be met from revenue. 

Mr. McLean. —Yea. This particular item. 

President. —The.se percentages you have given—3 to 5 per cent.—they 
n-ouhl include all the steel in your locomotives, etc. ? 

.Ifr. McLean. —These refer to ordinary working expenses and include- 
all steel used for that purpose. We found it impo-ssible to make any 
separation in terms of structural steel on the information we had. 

President.-—1 quite understand your difficulty in trying to separate the 
(lifi'erent items, but it i.s of .some importance to us to try and ascertain it to 
some extent. If you could give us, for instance, your probable expenditure 
on wagons and the probable expenditure on locomotives that would he 
useful. 

J/-r, McLean. —Our expenditure in the five-ye.ar progi’amme on locomotives 
will be almost negligible, and thereafter our expenditure will depend on 
our policy. But for wagons I will give 3 ’ou the figures. For our five-year 
programme we have estimated to buy 773 goods wagons a year and coaching 
underfraiue.s 89 a year. The cost of these landed in Bombay but excluding 
duty is Rs. 36-5 lakhs a year for the wagons and 11'45 lakhs for the 
coaching underfraines. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Is that for a complete wagon? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. For all the integral parts of a wagon landed in,, 
Bombay, hut e.xcluding duty. The duty at 33J per cent, is Rs. 12’17 lakhs on 
wagons and Rs. 3-81 lakhs on the coaching underframe.s. The present duty is 
Rs. 4'22 lakhs on the wagons and Rs. 1-14 lakh.s on the underframes. 

President. —Are you calculating the dutj' at SSi per cent, on the whole 
value of the wagon, or on the .steel in the wagon? 

Mr. McTjean. —On the whole imported price. A wagon is nearly all 
steel, and if the present duty were increased from 10 to 33§ per cent., we 
shall have to find Rs. 7'95 lakhs additional for duty on goods wagons and 
Rs, 2-67 lakhs on the duty on underframes or Rs. lOi lakhs net. 

President. —Would it be possible to give the other important items which 
contribute very materially to the increased expenditure? 

Mr. McLean. —I do not follow. 

President. —You .said that it would cost j’ou 3 to 5 per cent, on R,s, 11 
f rores : that would he something like Rs, 55 kikhs a j’-ear extra Revenue ex¬ 
penditure. What I have got really in mind is this. If we know what your 
principal items were, it might be possible for us to say that there was 
no need of putting the duty on these particular things, because they are 
not going to be produced in this country at all for some time. For instance, 
there is no one in India who can make wheels and axles. Although it may 
not be possible to make a minute separation, if we knew what the imported 
item,; wej-e, we might be able, to some extent, to cut out what it need not 
include. 

Mr. McLean. —We shall have to work that out specially. I can of course 
give you figures for steel work, girders, etc., i.e., fabricated steel that is 
required on the 5-year programme. The money ive expect to spend on that 
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is 80'16 lakhs on 26,720 tons of material and I calculate the rise owing to 
the increased duty at 18’75 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this capital or revenue? 

Mr. IfcXean,—Very largely revenue—^mostly renewals. 

President. —I think probably the best way would be to take only the 
large items. You have got the large items which account for the really 
substantial expenditure. It would be of some use to us to know what the 
cost in their ease is going to be. I do not want to give your office a lot 
of trouble in giving information which may not bo of use to us. Mr. Mather 
knows exactly what we want and it would be of use if he could see your 
people about it. 

Mr. Mather. —So far as I know the main things we would want are 
rails and fishplates, steel sleepers, wagons and fabricated steel. There are 
no other big items. You have already told us that the expenditure on 
locomotives will bo negligible. 

Mr. McLean. —^We import practically no steel castings so that that will 
cover everything of any significance. I think I have got figures and can 
give you ino.st of them.* But we .shall be quite ready to place at your 
disposal any figures you may desire which can be readily compiled. 

President. —^You say “ In construction the cost of steel and iron forms 
a much larger proportion of the total capital cost.’^ I gather that you are 
now here distinguishing the capital expenditure on new lines from open 
lines f 

Mr, McLean. —That is so. 

President.—And the result of an increase in import duty would have 
the effect of increasing the cost of construction from 8 to 10 per cent.? 
Working on the basis of the 10 per cent, it conies to this, apparently, that 
the cost of the iron and steel is about 3/7th of yonr total capital expenditure 
on new construction. I don’t know whether that is what the percentage yon 
■give seems to suggest. 

Mr. McLean. —These figures were taken from two representative lines, 
one is the Majri-Rajpur and the other a section of the Itarsi-Nagpur 
Railway The amount of .steel, in these two sections, was estimated and 
the increase, if this duty were added, was put down in terms of rupees. 

President.—'Vihat it must mean on that basis is that the steel and 
iron in these two cases must have been about 3/7th of the total expenditure. 
That is simply working on purely arithmetical calculation on the figures 
given. Does that include iron as well as steel? 

Mr. McLean. —^Iron is hardly u,sea now-a-days. 

President. —It is practically all steel now? 


Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —^Is not cast iron used to a certain extent? 

Mr. McLean. —Not in the sections that we took. tYe are. using steel 
sleepers as well. 

President.—In answer to question 6—the question was wliether the company 
■considered it desirable that steel manufacture should he established in 
India—you say “Yes, if it means cheap steel and iron. Supposing it 
meant that owing to protection the prices went up for a certain number 
of years but ultimately became cheaper—it is rather hypothetical, I i^mit 
but I put it to you on that basis—would the railway think that it would 
be worth paying something more in order to secure the eventual result? 

Mr McLean. —I take it the inference underlying that is that ultimately 
the cost of Indian steel will be less than imported steel. I should say Riat 
the railways would require a firm guarantee that that would happen before 
approving of a temporary increase in pr ice. _ _ 

r. * Not received. 
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President. —That is to say, you would look at the immediate result which 
is certain, rather than to the ultimate result which is not a certainty? 

Mr. McLean. —The position taken up by the railways is this: For many 
years they have been told that the railway administrations have got to 
■run their concerns as business propositions and as such they have to resist 
anything which in their opinion will put up their working expenses. There 
may be, and there often are, political and other reasons which do not 
come into the matter at all in deciding the question of tariff. Their view 
is that if the Government decide that the steel industry ought to be pro¬ 
tected till it is on its own feet, it is safer to give that in tlie form of a 
subsidy or bounty. 

President. —That is it should be done in a form which would not raise the 
railway expenditure? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, not directly. 

President. —You had a good deal of difficulty, I take it, during the war 
in getting the supplies of the steel you wanted? 

Mr. McLean. —Very great difficulty. 

President. —Supposing there were another war, it would make a good 
deal of difference to the railways, would it not, if steel were manufactured 
in large quantities in India? 

Mr. McLean. —It depends entirely on the nature of the war. After all 
the last war continued for years and the immediate results were felt for 
the best part of 7 years. Stocks of Railway equipment were depleted to 
equip overseas expeditions. But if you had no overseas expedition and 
there was only a short war, the railways have hig resources on which they 
can fall back to keep them going. 

President. —If the war was a short war you would not regard the absence 
of steel industry in India as a serious handicap? 

Mr, McLean. —I should say no. 

President. —^You say that the railways hold a certain amount of reserve. 
That is to say they have always got a certain number of rails, etc., in 
stock? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. — As regards the purchase of stores what is the present policy 
of the Company—I moan purchases in India? 

Mr, McLean. —The policy of the Company is to buy in the cheapest 
market. If we get material in India which is as cheap as material from 
England, and of the same quality, we buy here. 

President. —The Company are not subject to the ordinary Stores rules? 

Mr. McLean. —They have their own rules. 

President. —In that matter they are not subject to the control of the 
^Government ? 

Mr. McLean. —No. Not entirely. 

President. —Since the decision of the High Court customs duty is not 
payable on your imports. I take it that you ignore the Customs in deciding 
where you buy. Take the case of imported rails at £9 a ton, and if the 
Indian price is quoted to you at £9-6 you would purchase in England ? 

Mr. McLean. —I think wo would, it being cheaper. But here I want to 
make a remark. The figures I gave you for the price of rails were quoted 
in London in October this year. We made a co'raparison between the prices 
after allowing the duty of 10 per cent, and the Railway Board’s price 
and we found that even at a 10 per cent, duty the price of English rails 
.comes to Rs. 148-8-0 at Bombay duty paid, whereas the Tata Company’s 
rails at Bombay come to Rs. 167. So the effect is that the Tata Company 
have actually now got a tariff in their favour to the extent of 23J per cent. 

President. —I am afraid I do not follow. The price that the Railway 
Board pay is Rs. 166. How do you arrive at Bs. 167? 
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Mr. McLean. —We are taking the price at Bombay so far as the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is concerned. Tata’s rails at Bombay cost Es. 167 
whereas English rails even after paying duty cost Rs. 148-8-0. 

President. —The price paid last month, would that be effected by the 
current rate of exchange? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —These are sterling prices? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —For purposes of this calculation it is converted into Rs. 15 
per Pound? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 1— id. to the rupee. 

President. —We shall be indebted to you if you will let us have the prices 
your Company have been p-aying in the earlier years just to see how it has 
been varying. The f.o.b. prices actually quoted are very substantially below 
the trade paper quotations for heavy rails, even the export quotations. 

Mr. McLean.—I think the trade quotation is generally for small par¬ 
cels. If you buy a very big iconsignment it is very much cheaper. 

President.—What was the quantity of rail ordered by you in this case? 

Mr. McLean.—1 think it would be about 16,500 tons. That of course is 
subject to verification. These are our requirements for the year. 

President. —Your custom is to order your requirements for one year at 
a time ? 

Mr. McLean.—L\ l6 indents go Home for the requirements of one year. 
President. —^Your order would be more or less for about one year’s require¬ 
ments? 

Mr. McLean. —As a rule it covers our working year. It may so happen 
that the Board places orders in instalments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I would like you to work out for the Board what it 
would cost the shareholders of the Comi)aay if this duty was increased. 

Mr. McLean. —I can say it would cost them nothing, Imcause there is 
not likely to be any surplus profits before the contract expires, 

Mr. Ginwala.—It may be that you will be able to make surplus profits 
afterwards ? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wbat is the capital cost of the line? 
i¥r. McLean. —Rs. 73 crores. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What is the total capital held by the Company? 

Mr. McLean.~£2,576,000. The actual distribution of surplus profits 
between the State and the Company is fixed by contract. ^§th goes to 
the State—^-Jjth to the Company. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Is your working expenditure settled by contract? 

Mr. McLean.—It is settled by the Railway Board who approve our 
budget year by year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would yoxi estimate it at 75 per cent, of your gross 
earnings P 

Mr. McLean. —75 per cent, was the ratio last year. After the net revenue 
is computed it is devoted to the payment of interests on the Secretary of 
State’s debentures, payment of interest on overdrafts and the guaranteed 
interest on the Company’s capital which is 3 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would the surplus in a normal year come to? 

Mr. McLean. —It has been a very small sum. It has never, I think, been 
more than 3 per cent, on the Company’s capital, say, 12 to 16 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Company’s shareholders are guaranteed their 3 per' 
cent.? ! 
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Mr, McLean .—^Yes. 

Mr. Ginmila. —What is the effect on their profits of any additional es- 
penditure? 

Mr. McLean. —Profits might he wiped out if there is an increase in 
working expenditure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the Government guaranteed that, no question of bounty 
comes in at all? 

Mr. McLean.- —So far as the railways are concerned, I don’t think they 
are interested in how a duty is applied. On general grounds many people 
hold that bounty or subsidy is better than duty. But if it raises prices 
the effect is much the same, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Most of the property is Government property? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Most of the profits are Government profits?' 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore the shareholders may well claim that they are 
entitled to some consideration on the ground that their surplus profits 
would be reduced. The point I am putting is that, assuming that 12 to 16 
lakhs would be the normal surplus profits, if the shareholders were guaranteed 
that, it would be immaterial to them whether the protection is by means 
of a bounty or import duty? 

Mr. McLean. —They would be debarred from the benefit of better adminis¬ 
tration of the property, 

Mr. Ginwala, —You have taken your revenue expenditure at Ks. 12 
crores. The total consumption of steel as far as we have got the figures 
now would mean an increase of about 30 to 50 lakhs a year. 

Mr. McLean. —I have taken the average figure of 44 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would include extra charges on capital? 

Mr. McLean, —That is only revenue. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I mean to say is that the capital charge ultimately 
becomes revenue charge? 

Mr. McLean. —Not on railways. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the sinking fund is revenue. 

Mr. McLean. —We have no sinking fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But your assets stand on the capital side of your book. 
Interest has to be paid out of the net revenue and to that extent it becomes 
a revemie charge? 

Mr. McLean, —You have got to earn your standing charges. 

Mr, Ginwala. —I was not able to follow your calculations—the capital 
charge of Bs. 4 crores a year on an average. 

Mr. McLean. —Our expenditure in the next 6 years, I mean open line 
expenditure, is put down at 20 crores, that is at 4 crores a year. If the 
duty on steel is increased from 10 to 33J per cent, we consider that it 
would mean an extra expenditure to the extent of 1 to 11 crores. 

Mr, Ginwala. —On what basis is 5 to 7 per cent, worked out? 

IMr. McLean. —On the analysis of our working cost worked out in the 
form of an index price from the Capital and Bevenue Accounts. It was done 
with the help of Mr. Findlay Shirras in Bombay. Unless one is a railway 
man it is extraordinarily hard to analyse the account. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you tell us approximately what the capital expen¬ 
diture of 4 crores means, what is it spent on? 

Mr. McLean. —Spent on new houses, revenue works, rolling stock and 
so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much steel is going to be used in that? 

Mr. McLean. —We have actually got figures for the 5-year programme. 

2i>2 
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Mr. Oinivala. —We would like to have them. 

Mr. McLean. —^That we can give you.* 

Mr. Ginmala. —That will enable us to see how much difierence it would 
make to the Company. Do you say that you worked out this figure of 5 to 
7 per cent, on Mr. Findlay Shirras’ index price basis? 

Mr. McLean. —The index price basis was used to work out the revenue 
figures. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Having done that you calculate the interest charges on 
that, do you? 

Mr. McLean. —We took this extra 1 erore to I 5 crores as the average figure, 
and under the terms of the Government of India orders we are supposed to 
pay 6 per cent, on new capital that we expend on the railways, that is to 
say unless we can satisfy them that we are. going to pay 6 per cent, they 
won’t agree to our doing the work. We have got to show that the works 
which are covered by the new capital expenditure can fairly be expected to 
pay 6 per cent. I hiive taken 6 per cent, on this IJ crores to cover interest 
on that and this gives a hguro of 7^ lakhs which ive have got to earn in order 
to pay the extra duty on the capital. That rneanjj that on our present ratio 
we must earn 30 lakhs gross in order to get lakhs net. In addition 
to that 30 lakhs I have taken the additional revenue expenditure of 44 lakhs 
giving a total ot about 75 lakhs. Due to the duty on steel going up to 33^ 
per cent., speaking generally, it would mean an increase in rates and fares 
all round of about 5 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your revenue expenditure have you also got 
a similar list of your steel requirements? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, only for the bigger items. 

Mr. Oinivala. —Will you supply us with tJiatP 

Mr. McLean.—-Yes. In fact I have already given you the bigger figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That comes to 3 to .5 per cent. ? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, 

Ur. Otnuiala.—Then the 4 crores a year, I take it, includes your wagons, 
locomotives and other things? 

Mr. McLean. Includes all additional wagons, locomotives, etc. It is 
purely capital expenditure. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then, the 577 wagons you mention are included in the 4 
crores of rupees? 

Mr McLeaii.—Yes,. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the rails also? 

Mr. McLean. —hfo, only some of them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you divide your charges in spreading them out? 

Mr. McLean.—The revenue budget covers the actual cost of running our 
railway, plus any renewals we may have to do, for instance renewing worn 
out girders, worn out trucks, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You do not have anything to add for your depreciation 
charges ? r- 

Mr. McLean.—Ho. What Railways do is to charge renewals etc. to revenue. 
That IS, revenue bears each year the depreciation falling due for renewal that 
year. Then the capital budget is the budget covering all new additional works 
additional rolling stock, new houses, anything addition,al, ’ 

_ Mr. Ginwala.-Yhat is perfectly true. -What I wanted to know is, is it a 
fair way of calculating the annual charges? You do not take the life of the 
article into account; say, it it is going to cost Us. 6,000 taking it ,at 30 years 
wo have Rs. 200 a ,ye,ar. 
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Mr. MoLean. —You get the same result by working the other way. We 
give a certain life to a certain equipment. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take the case of rails. 

Mr. MoLean. —Rails are nearly always used up in some other sections of 
the line or in new capital works. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am trying to draw a distinction between your method and 
the commercial method. Your figures show 6 per cent, but if it is kept on a 
commercial basis where you write off a certain amount of depreciation that 
means very much less. 

Mr. MoLean. —That means you set aside a fund for the amortizement cf 
the capital. I don’t see how it can be cheaper to pay interest and redeem 
capital than merely to pay interest. 

Mr. Ointmla. —In that case you will add that to your capital but no doubt 
you would keep a depreciation fund account and in a certain number of years 
of course the plant would redeem itself. 

Mr. MoLean. —That is to say, the depreciation fund account would be met 
from revenue so that revenue will have to meet the redemption o! this extra 
money plus the interest on it, one or the other. 

Mr. Oinwala.—lha.t is true, but at the same time the charge may be 
smaller, because it may be spread over a longer, period. 

Mr. MoLean. —It cannot be smaller in the long run. You cannot redeem 
capital plus interest for less than you pay in interest. You are redeeming 
capital and interest for the most of that period. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the life of rails. If the charge on rails is spread 
out over 30 years on the capital expenditure—What is the life of your rails? 

Mr. Mciean.—Rails vary from 40 to SO years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you had a sinking fund you would be able to pay it off 
in 30 years, but all the same your assets would remain for the remaining 20 
years so that your books may show that it costs you 6 lakhs of rupees whereas 
as a matter of fact your assets ware 2 lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. McLean (stuck to his previous statement that this would not be 
cheaper for Revenue in the long run.) 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to rails and sleepers I understood you to say 
that the tonnage was about equal. 

Mr. McLean. —Very fiearly equal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it the practice of the Company to use steel sleepers as far 
as possible? 

Mr. McLean. —Steel sleepers are more economical in the long run than 
wooden sleepers. They last for anything between 25 to 30 years; wooden 
sleepers may not last for more than 10 years. It depends entirely on the class 
of wood. 

Mr. Oimvala .— Isn’t there a movement now to use more wooden sleepers 
on the railways? 

Mr. McLean .— Not at the present price. There are certain railways whicK 
cannot use steel sleepers. They have not got flatTooted rails : steel sleepers 
are more suitable for that type. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are steel sleepers manufactured in this country at present? 

Mr. Moljean. —Not at present. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Cm you use basic steel for that? 

Mr. McTjean. —There is no reason why they should not be made. It is 
not a very difficult business. 

Mr. Oimvala. —With regard to this price of £9 do you consider that as the 
normal price of rails? 

Mr. MoLean. —^Well, as 1 said before, I feel I am not competent to give 
an opinion on that; it depends so much on general trade. 
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Mr, Oinwala. —Did you import any rails actually during the war? 

McLean. —^At the beginning, but none at all towards the end of the war. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you give us any figures? 

Mr. McLean .—I can get the figures for you, from 1914 to 1918. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And also the subsequent figures. Can you give us the 
figures also for other kinds of steel, such as girders or any fabricated steel 
imported during the same period? 

Mr. McLean. —I can give it to you in general terms of engines and stocks 
and possibly all girders and permanent way material but to give it in another 
form would undoubtedly mean a vast amount of work.* 

Mr. Oinwala. —I don’t want the engines. 

Mr. McLean. —If you want for sleepers, rails, girders, wagons I can let 
you have it in that form. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would you give us similar figures during the rvar and after 
the war? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the practice of the Company with regard to the 
purchase of steel materials. Do you send an indent to your Home Board? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I suppose you include all your estimates in your budget? 

Mr. McLean. —We frame our budget and get our estimates sanctioned where 
necessary, by the Home Board and the Itailway Board. Having got the sanc¬ 
tioned estimates,, we indent for the material. The Home Jloard call for 
tenders and place the order. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore to the extent to which these purchases are made 
there, they don’t take into account any duty at all? 

Mr. Mc.Lcan. —I don’t quite follow. 

Mr, Qinumla. —.Icoording to Government instructions, duty must be taken 
into account, even though it is not actually paid, but I take it that Govern¬ 
ment rules do not apply to you? 

Mr. McLean. —We would not take into account the duty unless it is payable. 
.4.3 I said we buy in the cheapest market. Wo only take the actual coat to 
ourselves in placing our orders. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then when you purchase in this country I don’t think that 
you take the duty into account in comparing prices? 

Mr. McLean, —^We compare the import price with the price we actually 
have to pay here. 

President. —If you don’t pay duty, it does come in. 

Mr. McLean. —But the ordinary importer has to pay duty. 

President. —If you buy imported stores, it would. 

Mr. McLean .—Then we take the actual price offered as against the price 
of the imported article and buy whichever is more advantageous. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You would not make any allowance for the duty? 

Mr. McLean. —Not unless it is payable. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think that you stated in reply to the President that it 
might be necessary to increase rates and fares by a certain percentage. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then you explained to us on what basis that would be 
done. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, 5 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —As between passenger fares and freights? 
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Mr. McLean. —No. For instance, one cannot possibly say that there 
would be a fiat increase of 5 per cent. If you increase the rate on a parti¬ 
cular commodity and if it loses its market, it ceases to be sold. So, you 
■would have to increase your rates only on such traffic as would bear this 
additional biirden. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It may haijpen that the poor class of consumers may not 
have to pay at ail. 

Mr. McLean. —Quite conceivable. If he is paying as it is his utmost and 
if the additional rate ■would only reduce the volume of traffic, he would not have 
to pay. On the other hand if we think that he could pay, without the volume 
being reduced, v/e would make him pay. 

Mr. Ginicala. —What ai-e the principal commodities that pass through your 
line? 

Mr. McLean. —Our principal commodities are cotton, manganese, and 
seed-grains. There used to he coal. At the moment there is a slump in coal 
traffic. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that cotton for export? 

Mr. McLean. —Cotton lor use in the country and for export. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do seed-grains come from the Central Provinces? 

Mr. McLean. —Central India, Cawnpore and Nagpur. 

Mr. Gimvala. —In your answer to question No. 6, you have stated that 
it ■would have the effect of increasing the cost of construction from 8 to 10 
per cent. I don’t understand that. 

Mr, McLean. —That was taken from the estimates of two representative 
sections of lines under construction at the present moment, Majri-Bajor and 
a section of the Itarsi-Nagpur Hailway. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the length of the line? 

Mr. McLean. —The first is 16 miles and the other, I think, 25 miles, but 
I am not quite sure. 

Mr. Ginicala. —.\.re there many bridges on these lines? 

Mr. McLean. —It is very difficult to say. You have got no standard by 
which you can say bridges are many or few. We are developing the country 
by a new line. We put in as many bridges as are necessary. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Are you affected by strikes and lock-outs in connection with 
the p'arcbase of steel materials? 

Mr, McLean, —We have been. There were delaj's in supplies owing to 
■strikes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —From that point of view it may be an advantage to you to 
have a local industry? 

Mr. McLean. —If you can prevent strikes and look-outs in this country. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing the Government of India decide to put an additional 
duty on steel, and the price of your rails and other steel materials goes up, 
what is the legal position under the contract? 

Mr. McLean. —I think that Government have full power. 

Mr. Kale. —As between the Government of India and your shareholders 
can the shareholders decline ■to bear any additional burden? 

Mr. McLean, —^I should not like to make a definite reply, but 1 think not. 

Mr. Kale. —So that the Government of India can force you to undertake 
a certain amount of expenditure? 

Mr. McLean, —The Government of India have recently put a duty of 10 
per cent, on things which ■were duty free before. 

Mr. Kale. —The only consideration that may weigh with the Government 
®f India will he that they will get nothing out of railway's. That is all? 
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Mr. McLean. —I think that the consideration that will weigh with tliemi 
will bo not.tliat thev may get nothing, but that their own revenue will be' 
very greatly reduced. 

Mr. Kale. —So far as your Company is concerned, you can claim only the- 
guaranteed interest! Supposing profits vanish, can, you complain and say 
that on account of this additional expenditure, profits have vanished? 

Mr, McLean. —I believe there would be a ease for compensation on grounds of 
equity. I should not like to say anything on the point of law involved. 

Mr. Kale. —^Not on the point of law under the contract? 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

President. —‘I take it that the legal position is this : that the law declares 
that the customs duty shall not be payable on Government stores and the High 
Court have decided that railway stores are Government stores. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India simply repeal that law, they themselves would have to pay, 
although in their case it is only a book transfer. I don’t see how any question 
could arise as to the competence of the Indian I/egislature to legislate in that- 
way. 

Mr. McLean. —I think that Prof. Kale’s point was that railways would 
probably have no redress under their contracts, if duties up to any extent were- 
put on imports. 

Pm-iident. —It seems to me very unlikely that contracts could bind tlie- 
power of the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Ka,le. —The contracts might limit the power of Government to impose 
any additional burden on the Company which would destory all its profits. 

Mr. McLean. —Government have powers under the contract but they are- 
generally based ojr technical grounds for purely teclmical reasons. My own 
impression is that Government have full po'wers to impose any customs duty. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the financial position of Indian railways 
would be affected under a scheme of what they call the separation of Indian Rail¬ 
way linanoe if this additional duty is imposed on steel? 

Mr. McLean. —The financial po-sition of railways mu.st be affected to the 
extent that they are unable to pass the increased expenditure on to the public. 
They may be able to pass on a certain part of it. They may be able to pass 
on all of it, but that is problematical. The experience of the last year or 
two has rather led one to think that even the present rates are high for certain 
classes of traffic, and any further increase will roduoo still more the volume 
passing. 

Mr. Kale. —You will excuse me for asking this question. Perhaps you have 
noticed the criticism against your Company that it has a very costly adminis¬ 
tration? Do you think that it is possible for you to reduce your expenditure 
so as to he able to meet the additional co.st of the increased duty on steel? 

Mr. McLean. —What particular charge are you referring to? By whom 
was it made? 

Mr. Kale. —I think that it has been brought out if T am not frrong, in 
some Government publication, 

iMr. McLean. —Gan you refer me to that report? 

Mr. Kalc.--1 will look up if you like. 

Mr. MoLcan. —I should say that any charge of tliat nature is really 
unfounded. 

Mr. Kale. —The criticism is to the effect that your Railway w,as expected 
to earn more, or some remarks of that kind. 

Mr. McLean.-^Tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway has not been paying' 
more because it is so situated that its working expense must be high. 

Mr. Kale. —But I think that it has tried to reduce its expenditure? 

Mr. McLean. —It has reduced very considerably in common with the- 
Railways. 
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Mr. Kale. —I have seen also remarks to the efiect that the G. I. P. Railway 
has reduced its expenditure and has brought it down to the level which it 
was expected to reach and so oh. Do you think that the farthest limit of 
economy has been reached? 

Mr. McLean. —My own impression is that we have done nearly all that 
we can in the direction of economy. I might add that economies have been 
rendered possible because of the slackness in traffic, but if traffic increases, 
expenses may go up. 

Mr. Kale. —Once more if traffic increases, it might be possible for you to 
earn a little more than you have been doing? 

Mr. McLean. —It is quite possible. 

Mr,. Kale. —The effect of your economies might be visible in that case? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us whether the price that you have quoted for 
rails in connection with this order for last month includes also the necessary 
fishplates? 

Mr. McLean. —I’he figure quoted is only for rails. The price for fish¬ 
plates is quoted separately. 

Mr. Mather. —There are some cases in which both are quoted together.. 
You have not got the figure for fishplates? 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —I presume these are British rails? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You were describing the method by which you would effect 
your purchases. What method do you adopt to compare the price quoted 
by your London office with the price that might be quoted in India? 

Mr. McLean. —If I want to make a comparison, I cable Home asking for 
quotation. 

Mr. Mather. —You do that from Bombay? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In all cases where you think that it is possible to get an 
article satisfactorily in India, you make enquiries here and cable Home for 
quotations and compare them yourself? 

Mr, McLean. —As a rule anything manufactured in England we buy in 
England because we know from experience that it is tiheaper to get it that 
way than to buy in this country. 

Mr, Mather. —Since rails are made in England, do you mean that you 
might continue ordering automatically in England without enquiry in India? 

Me. McLean. —I know each year what Indian rails are going to cost. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t make enquiries from Tatas? 

Mr. McLean .—Very often Tatas’ themselves give me the information. 

Mr. Mather. —Would that apply to other things? 

Mr. McLean. —Not necessarily. Take the case of wagons. Simultaneous 
tenders are called for by the Railway Board in England and India and we 
abide by their decision in the matter. If they decide English wagons are 
cheaper, then we buy those wagons. They give us these figures and we act 
on them. 

Mr, Mather. —.Have you placed your orders for steel sleepers in England 
for the coming official year? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you ascertained from Tatas’ wffiat their price would 
be? 

Mr. McLean.- —Tatas’ don’t mWee them. 

Mr. Mather. —They wdll be in a position to do so next official year. 
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Mr. McLean—The sleepers we are getting now would be used in this 
•cold weather, 

Mr. Mather—1 am speaking of the order which you placed last month. 

Mr. McLean. —That is part of this year's programme. The moment they 
.arrive in this country, they will be laid on the track. 

Mr. Mather. —I thought that tliey were to be used next year. 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —You have been asked by the President and other members 
of the .Board to give certain prices. I am afraid I am not quite clear 
whether you are also going to give us pre-war prices for rails. 

President. —It would be useful if you would give us figures for two years 
before the war. 

Mr. McLean, —I take it you want representative contract quotations. You 
don’t want details. They will be numerous. 

Mr. Mather. —^We don’t want small purchases. You have given us the 
English f.o.h. price of last month and you say that your impression is that 
it is very little higher than the pre-war price. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The published market quotations for English rails before 
■the war were £6-2-6 a ton. That means an increase in the f.o.b. price of 
■about 25 per cent. We would like to know what you actually paid. 

Mr. McLean. —I will give you actual figures.* 

Mr. Mat/ier.—Would you mind doing that for rails and fishplates? 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Also for steel sleepers? 

Mr. McLean.—1 don’t think that we bought eteel sleepers in that period. 
"There was a long period in which we were using sleepers made of cast iron. 

Mr. Matiher.—It is fairly important in connection with the question of 
development of the steel industry. Obviously if there is a tendency on the 
part of Railways generally, or even a few of the bigger Railways, to change 
from 'vvoodeu sl6epers to steel sleepers, it is going to expand the internal 
market for steel. Can you say whether it has become a set policy on your 
Railway ? 

Mr. McLean.—It has on my Railway. We have gone into the question of 
supply of wooden sleepers. It has been very unsatisfactory for many years. 
We often bought sleepers which were never delivered. At the present 
price, steel sleepers are very much cheaper. The undertaking will gain in 
the long run. Although the immediate cost is higher, steel sleepers wili 
last longer. 

Mr. Maflter.—Obviously you cannot bind yourself for an indefinite period, 
but tlie indications are that it will be the policy of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to use steel sleepers? 

Mr, McLean. —So long as the price of wooden sleepers remains at its 
present level and the steel sleepers are sold at about the same price, it would 
be our policy. We buy whatever gives the best service for the money in 
the long run. Of course it may be that other Railways who are in the 
timber area may find it cheaper to use wooden sleepers. 

Mr. Mather. —^We should not assume that the same policy will be adopted 
by other Railways. That only gives us information about your Railway. It 
is more or.less bound up with this question. Am I right in believing that 
until recently it was your general policy on your heavy line to use bull bead 
rails with cast iron chairs? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You say that you are changing over to flat foot rails? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mather, —That is important. So long as you used bull head rails, 
you could not u^e steel sleepers. 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

Mr. Mather.—In that case you have praotically ceeised to use cast iron 
ehairs except for renewals? 

Mr. McLean. —That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —Did you import these chairs to any great extent? 

Mr. McLean. —Almost all are imported. We made a certain number our- 
eelves. We found it cheaper and more satisfactory to import. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps you could add that to the list of articles for which 
you are going to give us prices. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes.* 

Mr. Mather. —There was another point of considerable interest in your 
■statement about the price for the recent order for rails. You tell us that 
the freight is 0-17-6d. a ton. It is rather lower than any freight quotation 
that has been put before us. 

Mr. McLean. —These are actual figures sent to me by my Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not suggesting that they are not accurate. It rather 
leads me to ask whether you could also give us your pre-war freight rates. 
Perhaps for all these articles if you could give us f.o.b. price and other charges 
in each year, it would enable us to form an opinion as to what was happening 
in the freight market. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr.. Mather.—Jio you use any alloy steel crossings at all? 

Mr. McLean. —We have not so far, but we would probably do so when we 
■electrify. 

Mr. Mather. —Not on your steam lines? 

Mr. McLean. —No. We will probably have to use manganese steel 
■crossings. That has not yet been decided. 

Mr. Mather. —That is coming up for decision within the next few months? 

Mr. McLean .—Yes. 

President. —^When did the oonti-act between the Secretary of State and the 
Company expire? 

Mr. McLean, —It actually expires on the 30th of June 1923. 

President. —You have mentioned proposals for the electrification of the 
fine in the vicinity of Bombay. Is the expenditure included in the five 
^years’ 'programme? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —Would your estimate of the extra cost of steel include elec¬ 
trical machinery and so on? 

Mr. McLean .—Yes. 

President. —If it includes electrical machinery and other things which 
could not be made in this country, they would not be afieoted by an increase 
in duty? 

Mr. McLean. —It is very difficult to separate out details; it is almost 
Impossible. 

Mr. Mather.'^Yoxi have included the expenditure on steel in your five 
■years’ programme? 

Mr. MeLean. —Yes, we have included it in the twenty crores. The cost 
of steel i» about 4 crores, and the extra cost of a 38i per cent, duty about 
n crores. 
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President. —Then, we might take up your letter of 7th November about 
wagons. In your answer to question No. 5, you have given us costs of both 
open wagon C/2 type and covered wagon A/2 type. 

'Mr. McLean. —I had the figures given there re-examined, as I was not 
sure of them. I found that the latest oontraot price (o.i.f. •phis landing 
charges, freight, insurance but excluding duty) of an open wagon G/2 type 
without wheels and axles was Rs. 3,112, and that of a covered wagon A/2‘ 
type Rs. 3,067: whereas the prices of the same wagons finally erected and 
ready to run with wheels and axles were Rs. 5,020 and Rs. 4,980. There 
is a very substantial difference. 

Mr. Mather. —^May we take it that these early figures were actually in¬ 
correct or are they for difierent contracts? 

Mr. McLean. —I think that they are for different contracts. I was unable 
to clear it up in the time at my disposal. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you got the date of the contract to which the latest 
figures apply? 

Mr. McLean. —I have not got the actual details of the contract, I am afraid. 

President. —Is this the contract which was made last year? 

Mr. McLean.—Yes. 

President. —Is it by any chance included in wagons for which the Railway 
Board called for tenders? 

Mr. McLean. —I think that it is the same, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do these other figures remain the same : details of cost,, 
etc. P 

Mr. McLean. —I have not given details of cost of erection. They remain 
practically the same. They are local charges more or less because a great 
deal of it we do by contract. 

President. —^We rather want to be able to exclude wheels and axles in 
order to compai'S with the figures given to us at Calcutta by the wagon 
building people. If we add the cost of erection to the first set of figures 
shall we practically get the grand total cost apart from wheels and axles? 

Mr. McLean.—Do you mean the figures given in our letter of 7th Novem- 
her c.i.f. open wagon, etc.? 

President, —Tes. If I add to that the cost of erection at the Great Indian 
Peninsula workshops that would give me a figure for the open wagon of about. 
Rs. 3,300, and very much the same for the covered? 

Mr. McLean. —That is right—without wheels and axles. 

President. —Do you happen to remember at all the price you were paying 
for wagons pre-war? 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

President. —What we were told by the wagon building people at Calcutta 
was that the figure quoted from England was actually below the pre-war 

Mr. McLean.—1 know it is very near the pre-war price. 

President. —There is again the question whether it is possible, in view 
of the general increase in cost in all directions, that wagons could definitely 
be supplied at about the pre-war price. In connection with the other letter 
you have said that you would give us the price of wagons also. That will 
also bo of assistance. I think it is a very important question that comes 
in there as to whether, assuming the Indian companies should make wagons, 
you would continue to be able to buy the wagons at a price as low as that., 

Mr, McLean. —You have a good deal of competition in the wagon build¬ 
ing industry. 

President. —Entirely in England? 

Mr. McLean. —^We consider tenders from anywhere. 

Piesident. —Do the Continental manufacturers in fact tender? 
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Mr. McLean.-^1 do not think they have recently, but before the war they 
used to tender. 

President. —Do you happen to know whether your Railway ever purchased 
wagons from the Continent? 

Mr. McLean. —1 do not know. 

President. —^As between various manufacturers in England you think there 
is at present keen competition in wagon building and there will always be? 

Mr. McLean. —That is another question. I have no knowledge what the 
wagon building industry is going to do and I should hesitate to give any 
■opinion on the matter. 

President. —^You have given in ansu'er to question 6 a statement of weights 
of various materials included in a wagon and I compared these with the 
■details given by the Standard Wagon Co. for A-1 wagon which is the wagon 
(hev thomschea are building. The total weight of the material is 10 ton's 
and 7 cwts. Does that include wheels and axles? 

Mr. McPjean. —It must include wheels and axles. 

President. —Yes. I could not otherwise explain the figures of the total 
in a A-l wagon according to the wagon company. 

Mr. Mather. —Under which item have you got wheels? 

Mr. McLean. —It comes under B class and D class bteel, wheels, tyres, 
etc. 

Mr. Mather. —I think they come under difierent specifications altogether. 

.Mr. McLean. —What do axles conic under? 

Mr. Mather. —They have a separate iipecification of their own. They do 
not come here at all. 

President. —Let me put the question in a more general way. How does 
the A-2 covered wagon compare with A-l? 

Mr. McLean. —It is a little bit bigger I think in dimensions and the body. 
All these wagons are very much alike: their total weight differs very little. 

President. —Would you expect when tenders are called for in any year 
that the prices for the A-l and A-2 wagons would differ materially? 

Mr. McLean. —Not materially. 

President. —Within 8 to 4 per cent.? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, within 5 per cent, at the outside. 

President.—1 was very doubtful about it just because of the difference in 
weight 'shown in the figures. 

Mr. McLean. —The standard wagons are designed to give an equivalent 
per foot run which is the same. So for greatly differing commodities there 
■are different types of body. 

President. —In your erection charges what sort of things would indirect 
charges cover? 

Mr. McLean. —That I could not tell you. 

President.—Because apparently they do not seem large enough to cover 
anything of the nature of overhead charges such as depreciation and so on. 

Mr. McLean.—Prohahly they do include power and water, but nothing for 
depreciation. 

President.--It is likely that what are usually called overhead charges are 
not inchKled in it. If they are done by a private company surely they would 
include these? j 

Mr. McLean. —(Juite so. 

President.—Lhe.se wagons that were purchased in 1922-28, can you mva 
us the number of wagons covered by that order? 

Mr. McLean.—I have not got the exact figures with me. 

President.— AW I want to know is the number that you actually ordered- 
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Mr, McLean. —I am afraid I have not got it handy, but I will send it to 
you afterwards.* 

President. —You have told us in your answer to question 9 “I do not 
think that it would be desirable for each Eailway administration to develop 
wagon works.” Have you considered at all the possibility of more than one 
Railway combining for this purpose? 

Mr. McLean. —It is hot in my opinion a function of Railway Companies to 
manufacture on any large scale. The manufacture ought to be done by out¬ 
siders. It is not to the advantage of the Railways to manufacture. 

President. —Is that the view of the Directors of the Company? 

Mr. McLean. —I do not think the Directors would be in favour of going 
into wagon building on a large scale. Ordinarily we are against wagon 
building. Our activities are pretty fully employed on carriage building which 
is a thing we must do ourselves. They are mostly wooden bodied: the under¬ 
frames are imported and the rest of the work is done here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^With reference to the price you have given of Rs. 3,112 
c.i.f. in what form does the wagon come? 

Mr. McLean. —^It comes in the form of underframe built up ready, and 
httings and springs separately packed and sheets and members of the frame 
packed separately and ready for riveting. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the amount of work you have got to do? 

Mr. McLean. —Merely bolting it together and riveting. Nothing more. Of 
oourse the painting has to be done here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems as though there is some disparity between 
the figures that we have got from the wagon people here and the actual 
piice at which you have purchased. According to their figures, the cost 
of the materials, including duty and freight, comes to Rs. 3,100. That includes 
10 per cent. duty. Then of course they have to build the wagon; they have 
to do the riveting and various other things, whereas according to you the' 
only thing to be done is riveting. 

Mr. McLean. —You are possibly dealing with wagon building in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. They say that the materials for the wagon cost 
Rs. 8,100 and you have got the whole thing for Rs. 3,112. 

Mr. McLean. —These figures were handed to me just at the time I was 
about to come here and I did not check them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We want to know how the British manufacturers are able 
to do it. 

President. —I think there is a little misunderstanding. Mr. Ginwala is 
not at the moment dealing with the question of mere assembling in this 
country. His particular point is a difierent one, namely, that the manufac¬ 
turers of wagon.? in India say that the materials landed at their works for 
the wagons cost about as much as the price paid to the British Company for 
landing wagons in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^This includes the duty and without it the figure will come 
to Rs. 2,800. 

Mr. McLean. —Might I say here that my figure is c.i.f. including the 
duty, freight and landing charges, but excluding wheels and axles. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^But this also excludes wheels and axles, I think that 
there is something radically wrong in the figures. 

Mr. Mather. —I take it that there is nothing wrong in the figures, because 
the cost of a A-1 wagon appears to be Rs. 3,667 from the Standard Wagon 
Ct.’s figure and Bs, 3,109 is the cost of the finished wagon landed in India*. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^At pr®ent I am looking at the comparative prices of these 
materials which, according to these people, come to Rs. 3,100 as against the 
price of the finished wagon subject to riveting and so on of Es. 8,067 you 
have given us. 
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Mr. McLean.—This is the actual cost of the wagon when put into our 
shops.’ Then we have got erection, painting, riveting, wheels and axles, etc., 
and these would bring the figure to Es. 5,020. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^What do the wheels and axles cost? 

Mr. McLean.—Rs. 1,400 including duty at 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That comes to Ea. 4j467 plus 229, the other charges that 
you mention? 

Mr. McLean.—These come to Es. 4,741 and customs comes to Es. 307. I 
think they have not included it in this figure of Es. 3,067 they have given. 
That conies to Es. 6,048 as against Es. 6,020, which you gave. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I think it is just as well to verify these figures because- 
this is a very important point. 

Mr. Mather. —Es. 3,067 for the wagon parts, phis landing charges, etc., 
1,400 for wheels and axles, 229 erection costs, 307 duty. These come to 
Es. 5,003 as against your total of Es. 4,997. 

Mr. McLean. —In any case I shall have these figures verified and send 
them on.* 

Mr. Qinwala.—There is this difference which I do not understand, that 
piaetieally the price of the finished wagon comes to a little more than the- 
cost of the materials. You have given Es. 229 as the cost of erecting a 
covered wagon. Supervision and labour is Es. 441. Does that include super¬ 
vision and labour at the works? 

Mr. McLean. —Chargemen and foremen and labour employed on the job. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Do you keep a works cost sheet? 

Mr. McLean. —We have what we call work orders—items of work to be 
done. Against this expenditure is booked. It is not actually a cost sheet: it. 
is merely a method of debiting our works charges. 

Mr. Qinwala. —-Have you given the whole of this work on contract? 

Mr. McLean. —^We do a little ourselves and most of it we do by contracts.. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How do you pay for such contracts? 

Mr. McLean. —We pay per wagon. May I explain that the erection of 
wagons is a thing that can be done with simple equipment. You can do 
it in the open air. You require some spanners and tools to rivet. But the 
matter is so simple—it is practically all labour charges. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You have told the President that it does not include any 
depreciation or interest. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —One of the complaints on the part of wagon builders here 
was that they did not really know how your costs were arrived at in calcu¬ 
lating the total charges. 

Mr. McLean. —There is very little depreciation in it. . There is no plant 
■involved except a few tools and a siding. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Can I have a look at the work order sheets as you keep 
them? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You do not erect wagons except in this form? Do you 
import materials and construct? 

Mr. McLean. —^We do not construct at all. We may build a special body 
for experimental purposes but you may Say generally that our work on new 
wagons is confined to erection pure and simple, and most of this is done by 
contractors. 

Mr. Qinwala. —As regards coach^? 

Mr. McLean. —The underframes come from England as a rule. We do 
not malre any underframes. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —^Wliat British Company was this that supplied you with 
ti;ese wagons? 

Mr. McLean. —That is a thing I must ask you to allow me to send in 
later.* 

Mr. Ginwala.—In this case I take it that the Bailway Board purchased 
all the necessary number of wagons on behalf of the railways? 

Mr. McLean..—The Bailway Board called for tenders, and when they oame 
in we were given the opportunity to accept them on our own behalf on the 
tenders received by the Director General of Stores for India. 

Mr. Oinwala.—T'his was rather unusual? 

Mr. McLean. —It was rather unusual and we are going to do the same 
this year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of previous years it was the Home Board? 

Mr. McLean. —In previous years the Home Board called for tenders for 
their own supplies. 

Mr. Oinwala.—C&n you suggest any reason why you got these wagons 
at such a low price? 

Mr. McLean. —For very much the same reason that so^ many under¬ 
takings are trying to sell their articles in order to keep their works going 
and keep their labour provided for. They are prepared to go without profit, 

Mr. Oinwala.—Then this may be taken as a purely temporary feature of 
the business? 

Mr. McLean. —Not necessarily. If they discover that they can get output 
they oan reduce prices, and reduce their profits. 

President.—Bnb in reply to the next question you say that they may 
find that they might be able to work out at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. McLean,—Isn’t that all a matter of output? They can go on making 
smaller profits on a larger output. I don’t suggest that they will, but there 
is a possibility that they may. 

President. —Have you any reason to believe that they have been able to 
.increase their output? 

Mr. McLean. —I have no figures on the point. 

President.—AW that I have seen recently in the trade papers and so on 
.are to the effect that they are complaining of extreme slackness of business. 

Mr. Oimvala. —Have you at any time purchased wagons from the 
Continent ? 

Mr. McLean. —I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Oimvala. —^We have been told that Continental people would not- be 
able to tender because their standard specifications are different. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, they work to different specifications. 

Mr. Oinimla. —I want to ask you a few questions about the increase in 
tho wages and so on. Would you be able to give us a table showing how 
tlie, wages have increased, say, of the foreman class, superintendents and 
some typical classes of workmen? 

Mr. McLean. —I will give you that as compared with the pre-war rates.t 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to coal I should like to know how you 
purchase your coal, whether you buy your coal through the Mining Engineer 
to tha Bailway Board? 

Mr. McLean. —Through the Mining Engineer to the Eailway Board. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And he determines the price? 

Mr. McLean. —He calls for tenders. The contracts are placed on public 
tenders and we select what we think is the most reasonable value for the money. 

Mr. Oimvala. —Do you import your coal sometimes? _ _ 

* Not received. 
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Mr. McLean. —^We did two years ago when there was trouble in the 
Indian coalfields and the supply of coal went down. For many years we 
•have depended on Indian coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is the increased price of coal largely responsible for youi! 
increased expenditure? 

Mr. McLean. —To a certain extent. The rise of a rupee per too 
coal means a rise of 12J lakhs of rupees in my expenditure in a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the rise in labour? 

Mr. McLean. —I don’t quite follow. 

President. —If you had a rise in wages can you tell us what increase 
it means to the work? 

Mr. McLean. —I can get you a figure. Is it only labour of all classes 
or do you wish me to take the whole of my salary bill ?* 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think that will be the best thing. We only want to 
get an idea as to how the increase in wages will affect your Railways. 
During the strike, I take it, you were very much inconvenienced for want 
of coal? 

Mr. McLean. —We ran down to very small stocks and had to buy W’elsii 
Goal and South African coal. 

Mr. Ginwala, —As a result, I take it, you tried to exercise economy? 

Mr. McLean. —^We were trying to economize all round. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not that affect your eflSoienoy in working? 

Mr. McLean. —It is not possible to say for some time how economies 
will affect efficiency. So far as I can see up to the present there has been 
•no reduction in efficiency. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^When are the tenderk for next year due for wagons? 

Mr. McLean. —I don’t know when the Railway Board propose to issue 
them, I take it in the beginning of next year, April or May probably. 

Mr. Mather. —Tenders have been called for, I think. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it make any difference to the Company whether ten¬ 
ders are accepted in January, February or April? 

Mr. McLean. —It makes no difference except that one has to place an 
order for delivery the year after. But the grant for the year is voted by the 
Assembly with effect from the 1st of April. If there is delay in getting 
orders placed, there may be difficulty in getting these wagons on to the road 
the same year. 

Mr. Ginivala. —It has to be budgeted for? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. The budget is voted in the end of March. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would be prudent as a matter of fact to wait till it was 
passed ? 

Mr. McLean. —^We have to wait because the Government of India would 
not grant us money until the Assembly had voted it. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told us that the establishment of a wagon build, 
ing industry in India is desirable. Do you think that the Railway Companies 
will, directly or indirectly, benefit by this industry apart from the general 
national interest? 

Mr. McLean. —Unless they can buy wagons of equal quality as cheaply 
or more cheaply than they can import, they do not stand to benefit. It 
presupposes wagons of similar quality at no greater price than you can 
import. 

Mr. Kale. —So that it will not be worth while to encourage th* buii<Ang 
up of such an industry? 

Mr. McLean. —It is not an advantage. 
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Mr. Kale. —You say that you do not build wagons here but coaches only. 
iWhy is that? 

Mr. McLean. —Coach work is a matter of intricacy and somewhat difficult. 
It requires labour that has been at that kind of work for a long time and it 
also requires a very high class of timber. 

Mr. Kale. —It is more economical to build in your own works than 
outside ? 

Mr. McLean. —There is no outside firm in India to build carriages effi¬ 
ciently at the present moment. 

Mr. Malher. —In connection with the carriage question I have been study¬ 
ing the trade returns to try to ascertain what the quantity of wagons 
imported into the country is. The returns put the carriage and wagons 
together without making a distinction in any way. For all practical pur- 
poises you do not import carriages. Can you say whether that is the 
general practice with the Indian Railways? 

Mr. McLean. —We have two classes of vehicles, one is a wooden body with 
steel sheets outside built on a steel underframe : the other type is a special 
stock made of steel which is merely riveted together and painted here in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Kale. —You import that? 

Mr. McLean. —We import that carriage. The sides and roof oome_ in 
separate sections. They are riveted here and lining put on it. It is a 
very simple matter indeed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you import all your carriage underframes? 

Mr. McLean. —Almost without exception. 

Mr. Qinwala. —What is the procedure about paying the duty now? Sup¬ 
posing you order a wagon in this country. They import the materials for ;jou 
to build these wagons; do they have to pay 10 per cent, on the materials 
or because they are doing the work for you they will also be exempted? 

Mr. McLean. —They won't bo exempted. It must be Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway property at the time of importation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is of some importanc-e in calculating? 

Mr. McTjean. —There is no question of rebate or refund if we subsequently 
buy materials imported by these people. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing they tendered for 1,000 wagons, they say to you 
the materials cost them so much : and when they import these they will 
have to pay 10 per cent, even if they are for you? 

Mr, McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^Would it be possible for you to buy materials and hand them 
over to these wagon people in India to do the work? 

Mr. McLean. —That would rather be an evasion of the Sea Customs Act, 
I may mention that it is not only a matter of price. We have had no reason 
to feel any great satisfaction with the supply of wagons by the wagon building 
firms iii this country. 

President. —Will you tell us why that is? 

Mr. McLean .—In 1921 they were rather anxious to get work and we agreed 
to place ordera with certain companies out here for wagons at a certain 
price. _ The arrangement was that we would practically finance all the raw 
materials that they were getting for these wagons. In March 1928 nothing 
had been delivered at all. The order was placed on the 4th March 1921 and 
we calculated the interest lost by us on the amount of finance given 
to the companies at Bs. 35,000. 

Mr. Mather. —For how many wagons? 

Mr. McLjean .—200. The prices were very high and we had this money- 
tied up for over three years. 

Ur. Mather. —^Have they not been delivered yet? 
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Mr. McLean. —We have got Some now; we got them in. 'November 1928. 

Mr. Mather. —Did they give any explanation as to the reasons for the 
delay? 

Afr. McLean. —They said they were waiting for the essential materials. 
There is another case. We placed orders for wagons at the then English 
price. One firm accepted—in this case we did not advance any money—and 
on the due date of delivery nothing had been delivered and on enquiry we 
found that no efforts had been made to collect the materials at all, so we 
cancelled the order. These two experiences do not encourage ufl to expect 
efficiency from the wagon building people in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not that rather due to uncertainty of orders? 

Mr. McLean. —^We placed orders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing their total capacity is 1,000 wagons a year. 
If they gat orders for 1,000 wagons a year they will be able to execute their 
orders in time, but if they get orders for, say, 200 or 300 in a year and 
nothing at all in the second or third year, don’t you think that would inter¬ 
fere with the punctual execution of tho orders? 

Mr. McLean. —They came to me and asked for orders for 100 or more 
wagons to keep their works employed and we financed them to get the 
materials. We would naturally expect delivery on due date. In the second 
ease I quoted the order was given in order to enable their works to bo 
kept employed. 

President. —If they want orders they must prove that they are capable 
of 'executing them. 

I gather from the statement given by your carriage and wagon depart¬ 
ment that axle boxes are much the most' important sections of the steel 
castings required. 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —^In answer to question (c) about the approximate weight and 
value of steel castings imported as part of wagons, etc., you say “ These 
have been included in (a) above.’’ I am not quite sure whether that has 
been fully understood because I notice that in the Statement showing eastings, 
it is, except in one icase, always carriages and wagons. I take it in tlie 
locomotives there is a considerable amotmt of steel castings? 

Mr, McLean .—The mechanical department is the Locomotive Department. 

President. —These figures given in answer to question (a) will include 
both the castings that come out as part of imported wagons and also those 
imported separately for maintenance and so on? 

Mr. McLean .—Yes. 

President .—Then these figures you have given in clause (a) are duty 
free? 

Mr. McLean. —They did not include anything for duty, but for the last 
two years we have been paying duty under protest. 

President. —You have told us “ The amount of steel scrap sold during 
the past 12 months was 3,250 tons.” Is that about the average quantity 
you put in the market each year? 

Mr. McLean. —It is very difficult to say. It is a question we can hardly 
give a reply to. We are alwa 3 ’-s having scrap and sell what we can. 

President. —Is that about what you have got to sell? 

Mr. McLean.—It depends on the scrapping programme. It dej enda ( t 
the number of carriages and locomotives being broken up. 

President. —Taking it on an average? 

Mr. McLean. —It is ratlier high. 

President .—It really comes to this. Steel scrap is one of the raw materials 
from which steel castings can be made, and it is in order to get some idea of 
the total quantity that would he available in India that we asked for these 
fianres. Then I notice that the wrought iron scrap was nearly twice at 

2 s 2 
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much as tbs steel scrap. Was there any reason for that? It struck me as 
extraordinarily high. 

Mr. McLean.—1 could not really say how that arose. 

Mr. Mather. —There may have been exceptional circumstances. 

President.—li it is purely an abnormal figure I think we should not take 
that into account. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to the imported castings these are used for 
renewals ? 

Mr. McLean. —They include renewals and additions. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You get your locomotive and other things complete? 

Mr. McLean. —The parts come from Home and we assemble them here. 

Mr. Oinivala. —You don’t make these in your own workshops? 

Mr. McLean.—'Ni . In fact the locomotives and wagons are imported com¬ 
plete, I mean all their parts come from Home. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Aie they heavy eastings or light castings? 

Mr. McLean. —^Wagons are all light eastings; the locomotive wheels are 
heavy. 

Mr. Ginivala.—May we take it that the bulk of them would be light 
eastings? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—1 think you have just told the President that the castinga 
which form part of the imported locomotives would be included in the returns 
for the mechanical department. That seems to allow of an extraordinanly 
email number of locomotives imported in the last two years. Have you 
actually had very few? 

Mr. McLeon.—There has been an extraordinarily low import last year. 

Mr. Mather.—The Peninsular Locomotive Company gave us figures for one 
type of Indian locomotives on which 1 think the weight of steel castings is 
about 16 tons to a 100 tons locomotive. 

Mr, McLean. —The chief purposes for which the castings are used are 
for buffers, cylinders and so on. 

Mr, Mather. —I just wanted to make sure. 

President. —^Look to your answer to (c). 

Mr. McLean. —I think the reason for that is that we buy axle boxes 
separately. 

President. —There was some doubt as to these figures because the loco¬ 
motive figures seemed extraordinary. 

Mr. McLean. —The total approximate amount of steel castings iinported 
as parts of locomotive during the last two years was 942 tons, of which the 
approximate total value was 13'89 lakhs. 

President. —^You might send us the correct answer, 

Mr. McLean. —Yes.* 

Mr. Mather. —Has your Railway bought any steel castings in India from 
the two companies who make them? 

Mr. McLean. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Mather. —In the table submitted by your Stores department at the 
end of your reply on castings you give us the weight of the various kinds 
of castings and the invoice value. May we take it as approximately the 
f.o.b. value? 

Mr. McLean. —Invoice value includes the cost f.o.b. and freight and 
insurance. 


Not received. 
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No. 84. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company. 

Written, 

statement I—Letter, dated 28th November 1923, from the B., B. d C. I. 

Bailway, forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. 11 (b). 

I regret the delay in replying. 1 forward herewith the enclosed Note 
(with five spare copies) giving my replies to the questionnaire forwarded with 
your letter No. 272, dated the 26th September 1923. Some of the replies 
however, do not, in my opinion, give a correct impression of the situation 
and I should like to discuss them with you to-morrow when I give my oral 
evidence. 

lieplies to Questionnaire No. II (h) (General). 

(1) The figures are given in Appendix “ A.” 

(2) The meaning of this question is not quite clear, but it has been taken 
to mean that it covers materials now obtained from Tatas, vide Question (1), 
together with additional materials we import direct. 

The figures are therefore as under: — 


— 

1 

Tons. I 

Value. 1 

10 per 
cent, 

83^ per 

1 cent. 

Increase. 

' 

Non-atructural material.^ now obtained from 
' Tatas average for 1 year as per Appendix A 

17,278 

! 3Ss. 1 

1 21,61.410 

1 i 

Ks. 

2,16,141 

hi. 

7,20,469 

Bs. 

5,04,32S 

Kon-9tructural material now imported direct 
as per estimate of Controller of Stores 

i 

4,980 

- 

•22,253 

t 1 

8,97,400 ^ 

89.740 

2,99,180 

1 

2,09,890 

total . 1 

j 30,68,810 j 

3,05,881 

1 10,19,569 

7,13,718 


• These figures include ail structuralstoel purchased from Tatas and all non-striictural steel imported 
from abroad, hut do not include complete macliines, locomotives, boilers and wagons, winch now 
carry a 2J per cent. duty. 


(3) The figures are as under; — 


— 

Value. 

! 

10 per cent. , 

33J per cent. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Estimated value of structural 
steel imported in afahricated 
condition .... 

44,15,812 

4,41,681 

1 

i 

1 1 

14,71,937 

10,30,356 


It may be pointed out that these figures are probably well below actuals 
for the next few years. 


(4) On the assumption that no increase in import duty is imposed on 
complete machines, locomotives, boilers and wagons, the increase in expendi¬ 
ture set out in the answers to Questions 2 and 3 must have the result of 
militating against a reduction in rates and fares, and probably will neces- 
sitate an increase therein. 

(5) Owing to rise in prices and labour during recent years, it has become 
increasingly difficult to justify the construction of new lines upon a financial 
basis. It is a known fact that many lines of different gauges, which it would 
have been possible to build and work as a paying proposition, had old condi¬ 
tions held good, have had to be indefinitely postponed. Conditions are, how¬ 
ever, gradually improving and projects which were pigeon-holed are now 
being brought out again and reconsidered. 
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To increase the price of steel in the manner proposed must again mean a 
serious set-back. 

^6) The establishment of the Steel Industry in India is a convenience 
and therefore possibly desirable. It is not an essential from a railway point 
of view and should under no conditions be established as a monopoly. 

It is a convenience because it enables Railways to obtain supplies rather 
more quickly and, in the event of a strike out of India, or of war, supplies 
would be better assured in India. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there are many articles of manu¬ 
factured steel which cannot be obtained in this country and upon which no 
increase of import duty is justifiable. 

Moreover, Tatas have not been able to meet all Railway requirements in 
articles which they can manufacture, and we have had to break up our orders. 

{7) By a Bounty or Subsidy. 

APPENDIX A. 

Raih. 


\ 

1 

Tons. 

1 

■ Amount. 

! 

i 

1 

10 per cent. 

! 

33J percent. 

Difference 
between the 
amounts of 
10 pet cent. ■ 
and 33J 
per cent. 


1 

1 

1 

Bs. 

PvS. 

• Rs. 

Rs. 

1924-2e . 

j 16,029 

19,63,802 

. 1,96,380 ! 

6,54,600 

4,58,220 

192526 . 

15,761 

19,30,972 

1,93,097 

6,43,657 ' 

1 

4,50,660 

1926-27 . 

■ 13,577 ’ 

, 16,03,432 

1,66,343 ' 

5,54,477 

3,88,134 

, 1 

1 

13,577 

10,63,432 

1,00,343 

5,54,477 

3,88,134 

1928-29 . 

20,497 

i 

25,11,132 

2,51,113 

I 

8,37,044 

5.85,931 


79,441 

97,32,770 

9,73,276 

32,44,255 

22,70,979 

Average one 




1 

1 


YEAK . 

15,888 

19,46,554 

i 

1,94,655 

j 6,48,851 

4,54,196 



Fishplates. 



1924-25 . 

665 

, 1,01,562 

10,156 

j 33,854 

1 , 23,698 

1925-26 . 

790 

1,20,625 

1 12,002 

1 40,208 

28,146 

1926-27 . 

933 

I 1,42,432 

1 14,243 

47,477 

I 33.234 

j 

1927-28 . 

933 

j 1,42,432 

1 

14,243 

47,477 

j 33,234 

1928-29 . 

1,253 

j 1,91,232 

19.123 

63,744 

j 44,021 

1 


4,574 i 6,98,283 

69,827 

2,32,760 

1 

1 1,62,933 

i 

Average one 





! 

YEAB 

916 

1 

1,39,656 

13,965 

40,552 

32,587 
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Sied Sections. 


— 

i 

Tons. 

Amount. 

10 par cent. 

33| per cent. 

Difference 
between the 
amounts of 
10 per cent. 

and 33j 
per cent. 



Es. 

Rs. 

V.S. 

Ks. 

1924-25 . 

450 

72,000 

7,200 

24,000 

16,800 

1925-26 . 

450 

72,000 

7,200 

24,000 

10,800 

1926-27 . 

450 

72.000 

7,200 

. 24,000 

16,800 

1927-28 . 

600 

80,000 

8,000 

26,060 

18,666 

1928-29 . 

500 

80,000 

8,000 

20,666 

18,666 


2,350 

3,76,000 

37,600 

1,26,332 

87,732 

Aveeage one 

YEAE . 

470 

7.5,200 

7,520 

35,060 

17,546 

OF TOi’LTaSlEE 
OOMMOBITIES 
FOB 0 YEARS . 

86,365 

1,08,07,053 

10,80,703 

36,02,347 

25,21,644 

Average one 

YEAR . 

17,273 

21,61,410 

2,16,141 

7,20,469 

5,04,328 

■ 


Statement 11. — Letter, dated ISth 'November 1928, from the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway, forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. 11 
(c). 

In reply to your letter No. 313, dated 25tli September 1923, I beg to send 
you herewith replies to the set of questions as desired. I regret the delay 
in replying. 

As this line comprises two Gauges with separate Workshops I have given 
you the replies separately for the Broad and Metre Gauges. 
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(6) The main type of wagons are I. K. C. A. (5) No wagons have been imported birt the estimated cost of the M. A. 2 type wagons 
type steel covered ‘B ’ class and steel from Bum & Co. is Rs. 5,231 without wheels and axles but with * A. V. B. in addi- 

open ‘ Q ’ class. Cost of these is given tion to freight charges from Calcutta and wheeling at Cawnpore. These figures 

in the list attached. were modified during the oral examination, vide page ? . 

* The extra cost of A. V. B. may be taken as Rs. 700. 
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(7) 'the specification ot the material used in I (7) The Company’s Consulting Engineers in London purchase axles, tyres and springs 
the construction of wagons is laid down ! and have not as far as we know adopted the use of basic open-hearth steel. There 

by the Consulting Engineers in England, would be no objection to its use if made to British Standard specification to bring 

and any change in the same would ; it into Une with acid open-hearth quality used for the same purposes, 

come at their instance. j 
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statement III. — Letter, dated ISth Novemher 19S3, from the Bomhay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway, forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. II 
(a). 

In reply to your letter No. 271 of the 26th September 1923, asking certain 
questions in connection with steel castings, I beg to send you the replies 
herewith. 


No. II (a) (Steel Castings). 

1. (a) We vei-y rarely obtain steel castings as such from Home; during 
the last two years we have obtained steel blocks weighing 7^ tons. The 
cost of these on our books was Rs. 3,502-0-0. 

(b) The steel blocks were for use as dies for drop stamp work. 

(c) The weight of steel castings imported as parts of wagons, carriages and 
locomotives or other important articles during the last two years was about 
107J tons valued at Rs. 45,349-0-0, approximately; of the 107i tons 103 tons 
were for C. S, buffer shells and the rest for C. S. cross heads and brackets. 

(d) There will probably be no increase in the requirements of steel castings 
during the next five years. 

2. All steel castings required in the construction of carriages and wagons 
are made in the Carriage and Wagon Shops, Ajmer: total outturn of steel 
castings from these Shops during the last two years was as follows: — 

Tons. 

For Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent, Parel . 264 
For Locomotive Superintendent, Ajmer .... 163 
For Carriage and Wagon Shops, Ajmer .... 733 
For other Railways and private firms .... 340 

Total . 1,500 


There will probably be 10 per cent, increase of output during the next five 
years. 

3. Subject to the needs of the Railway Company, the average amount of 
steel scrap available for sale will be about 150 tons. 


Statement IV.—Additional information supplied hy the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway Company, dated 5th January 1921), 

I am sending herewith the information promised by the Agent during the 
course of his evidence. 
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A1rea<}? printed at end of replies to General Quesflonoaire. 



<3tJESll0NS. ANSWERS. 
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in the next five years for broad gauge is at Appendix ‘ D.’ 

As re^rds metre gauge, estimated requirement of steel sleepers for next five years 
quinquennial programme is one lakh and twenty, four thousand sleepers per year, 
which IS subject to approval of policy of laying steel sleepers on economic comparison 
and approval of programme of relaying 60 miles main line per year. 



QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 

(8) Have we useA aay manganese steel or (8) Broad gauge imperial manganese steel crossings, received 221 from Edvar Allen & Go 

alloy steel crossinge on the broad or metre out of which 155 put in the road but not entirely satisfactory. Twenty of the crossings 
gauge ? If so, are they well reported on and originally supplied from 1916 to 1922 cracked due to a foundry fault. We have had no 
do we intend to extend their use to any great such failures since. Metre gauge, 50 manganese steel crossings were ordered from home in 
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Spring steel, flat 
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APPENDIX B. 


Classification of stock. 


’•'lA. Highsided open wagons ‘ Q ’ Class I. R.C.A, type 
1. „ „ „ „ (18') A. Steel 

*2. „ „ „ (24') B. . 

*3. „ „ „ (24') K. . 

4. Low sided open wagons (20') A. Iron 

5. Medium sided open wagons (19' 3") C. Steel Military 

6. High sided open wagons (31') 6 wheeled D. 

7. Flat open wagons (31') 6 wheeled E. 

*8. „ „ Bogie F. 


type 


9. 

Covered wagons (18') Steel X . 

, , 




1,293 

*10. 

„ (24') „ y . 





315 

*11. 

„ „ (24') „ T . 

. 

, 



1,399 

*12. 

„ (24') „ W 

, 




860 

13. 

„ » (24') „ N . 


* 



505 

14. 

„ „ (18') Wooden Z (wooden underframe) 



4 

15. 

„ ,. (18') „ Z (Iron underframe) 

. 



1,015 

*16. 

„ „ (23') „ V „ 

99 




190 

*17. 

Coal wagons Steel H. . . . 





436 

*18. 

,, „ „ J, . . . 

. . 




50 

19. 

R. M. Railway Coal wagons Steel M. 

, . 




100 

*20. 

o 

>» a 

, . 




114 

21. 

99 99 f1 99 • 

• • 




61 


.28, 

29. 


22. Covered wagons ‘ R ’ Class I. R. C. 

23. Salt wagons S. . . • 

24. Special heavy* wagon (20') 6 wheeled 
26. Powder Vans P. V. 

26. Store De.Iivery Vans S. V, 

27. Oil Delivery Vans 0. D. V. 

Oil Tank Wagons, Square 0. L. 

„ „ „ Cylindrical 0. T, 

30. Water Tank Wagons L. . 

31. Accident Wagons A. V. . 

32. Accident Cranes 

33. Travelling Cranes . . . , 

34. Alligator Trucks for Boilers 

35. Gas Tracks, ordinary 

36. Gas Trucks Bogie , 

37. Weigh Bridge Inspector’s Van 

38. Goods Brake Vans 

(TVood 


A.type 


39. Ballast Wagons 


Wood with iron underframes 
Iron 

Iron with iron underframes B. B. 
Hopper type B. H. 

„ „ Ballast Bogie 

Plough brakes Hopper type 
Ballast brake Vans 


Total No. of 
Wagons, 

154 
843 
597 
185 
26 
161 
51 
50 
195 


456 

150 

1 

14 

14 

1 

20 

20 

31 

23 

6 

13 

12 

2 

1 

258 

21 

180 

227 

232 

50 

1 

2 


Total . 10,339 


* These are high capacity wagons fitted with 16 ton axles. 
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Relaying 25 mites on Godhra-Rutlam-Nagda Section . . . | 50,(XM) 

/, 

playing 30 miles on Virar-Bai'oda Section . , . . j 60,000 
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Oiral evidence of Majoi’^Geneifal Swf HENRY FREE"* 
LAND, Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, recorded at Bombay on 
the 29th November 1923. 

President.—Th^re is one point whick I had better mention at the outset. 
In YOur reply to our letter about wagons—for instance in your answers to 
oue^ions Nos. 1 and 6—you refer to some list, but that list was not attached. 
It is unfortunate. All our evidence in Calcutta was about broad guage wagons 
and it is the details about them that we want. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I am sorry I did not notice that myself. 1 shall send it 
to you later.* 

President _We might take up the other letter that came in yesterday, i.e,, 

about the protection of the steel industry. You have given in Appendix A the 
reouirements of your railway in the matter of rails, fish-plates and steel 
sections. You have said in your covering letter “ Some of the replies however 
do not in my opinion give a correct impression of the situation and I should 
like to discuss them with you to-morrow when I give my oral evidence.’ If 
[we come to any points on which you would like to modify or supplement the 
answers given, will you just let me know? 

Sir H. Freeland.—Yea. As far as .steel sections are concerned, I think that 
you will want some further explanation. If you can tell me why you want 
them, I shall bo able to explain to you better. 

President. —Tba primary question before the Board is protection for the 
manufacture of raw steel. The first thing we wanted to asoertam was this... 
Supposing effect were given to the proposal of the Tata Iron and tateei Co,, tor 
nrotectins the raw steel they manufacture, what would be the financial effect 
of that on railwaysp Then in the second place, supposing was found 
impossible to stop there and protection bad also to be extended to fabricated 
steel in that case what would be the further increase which would result? 
That' was the general position of the Board in putting the questions in that 
form. 

Sir H Freeland. —The figures I have given you in reply to question No. 2 
are going a little further than that. We did not know what vou meant; so 
we iTave included in question 2 all Tatas’ steel included in question 1. Practic¬ 
ally the only things that we get from Tatas’ are rails and fish-plates. 

President. —It does not matter from what source you get it so long as it ifl 
of the kind that the Tata Company manufacture. That is to say, assuming 
that protection is given to the Tata Iron and Steel Co., it means the imposition 
of a protective duty on those kinds of steel which they manufacture and the 
price will be raised presumably to the full extent of the duty to all purchasers 
of steel of those kinds whether thev buy from Tatas’ or w'hether they import. 
No doubt Tatas’ will try to take the fullest advantage of the duty. 

Sir H. Freeland. — I would remark that although certain classes of steel, 
say rails for instance, can be manufactured by Tatas’ they cannot supply all 
that we want. 

President. —That may be. The proposal definitely made is—what we ara 
trying to ascertain is its financial effect—that a protective duty should be 
put on those kinds of steel which were mcluded in the list which we sent you. 

Sir'S. Freeland. —Whether they could be manufactured by Tatas’ or not? 

President. —^Yes. Whether it is proper, right or expedient that this should' 
be done is a separate question. 

Sir E. Freeland.—We are going to assume that Tatas’ might, if steel is- 
protected, be able to manufacture all those classes of steel. 

* Vide Statement IV, Appendix B. 
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President.—lt is difficult to say whether they will be prepared to manufacture 
some time next year all those kinds of steel to meet the full Indian demand. 
It is not only a question of the Tata Iron_ and Steel Co., but it is a question 
whether other firms would enter into the industry and start the manufacture 

of steel. 

Sir H. Freeland.—Quite So. Under the- oirounastanees what you really 
want to know is not only what we actually do purchase from Tatas but what 
we could purchase from Tatas. 

President. —I take it that the figures given in Appendix A are your total 
requirements of steel? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —Do they apply to all sections? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, rails, fish-plates and steel sections. 

PTe,ndent. —Your average for steel sections is 450 or 500 tons. I was 
wondering whether that was your full requirements. In view of the fact 
that you manufacture your own metre gauge wagons, your requirements in 
that would probably be higher than most of the other railways. 

Sir H. Preeland. —In regard to steel sections, you mean that they come out 
here as such in one case and in the other case they come out as full wagons. 

Presidenf.—Other railways purchase wagons, whereas you purchase your 
raw materials. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, we purchase girder sections for building frames. 
Probably the lengths are slightly in excess of what is required. So if you want 
20 ft., you don't actually buy 20 ft. but you buy an inch or two more. 

President. —That is my point. Does this figure of 500 tons cover your 
whole requirements? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President.—But would 600 tons of sections be sufficient for wagons alone, 
apart from any other requirements? 

Sir H. Freeland.~As I said, I did not go through these figures myself, but 
I think that they include everything. If you are going to draw deductions 
of an important nature, I must be quite sure that that i.s so.* 

President. —It is desirable that we should know what the efieot of any 
proposal we may make is going to be. as accurately as we can. I think, foi" 
instance, in the case of bridge work, the steel you would purchase would 
usually be fabricated and therefore would not come under this heading? 

Sir H. Freeland. —What do you mean by “ fabricated "? What does that 
include? 

.President. —It includes all processes which the steel undergoes after 
leaving a manufactory such as the Tata Company’s works at Jamshedpur, 
shaping, drilling, and so on. Mr. Mather is in a better position than I am to 
.answer that question. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the position in general terms. Anything that is cut 
to a particular length or drilled or punched or machined to suit a particular 
job, is generally regarded as fabricated, as it cannot be used for anything but 
a particular structure for which it has been cut. 

Preeidenf.—Fabrication work is the work ordinarily done by engineering 
firms in this country. 

Sir H. Freeland. —What do you call steel sections with holes bored and out 
to proper lengths? 

President. —That would be regarded as fabricated steel. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Plates are raw steel, I take it? 

President. —Plates which are not drilled and are not cut to particular sizes 
and shapes are raw steel. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I was not quite sure of the exact line you draw between 
fabricated and unfabricated. There is a doubt about, t hat figure. _ 

Mt includes all materials for metre-gauge wagons—P'ide Statement IV (2) 
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President—At any rate as regards rails and fish-plates they are your total 
'requirements? 

Sir H. Freeland. — Quite so. 

President. —In the case of rails and also, I think, in the case of fish-plates,, 
you have arrived at the amount by multiplying the tonnage by Ks. 122-8-0, 
which is the figure at which Tatas are supplying rails at present. I have not 
verified it in the ease of every item. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is correct. 

President.—5o long as Tatas are supplying rails to you under a contract, 
vthe price you would pay would not be aflected by any protective duty that 
might be imposed: whereas if you import rails, can you take the figure of 
Bs 122-8-0 as the figure on which duty would be calculated? As you know 
duty is calculated on the c.i.f. price. Can you purchase rails from England 
at Es. 122-8-0 c.i.f.? 

Sir H. Freeland. —^We have placed contracts recently for the balance which 
we could not get from Tatas’, namely, those they saicf they could not supply, 
1 think that it comes quite close to Es. 122-8-0. If yoii want to know the 
exact figui'es, I can give them to you.* I think that it is in the neighbourhood 
of Es. 126 to 131, after adding freight and other charges hut not duty. 

President. —At any rate there may be a doubt in the case of these figures 
in the first place as to whether you are ever likely to import _ at so low a 
price as Es, 122-8-0 and in the second place to what extent it is likely that 
you can buy in future at the price at which you can buy at present. 

Sir H. Freeland.~l should not like to prophesy about prices. 

President.—"We had a good deal of information about that. On the- whole 
•the trend of evidence has been that prices must be now Pretty near bedrock 
and that the manufacturer is making little or no profit. Whether he will be 
able to raise his prices depends on great many things which nobody can 
foretell. _ 

Sir H. Freeland.—That is a matter of opinion. I should not like to say 

anything. t. v , 

President.—Conli you let us have the figures of the contract which has 
fust been made? It would be convenient if you would send them to us m the 
mme form as the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway promised us yesterday, 
viz., f.o.b, price phis freight and insurance plus landing charges. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President.—One interesting fact came out yesterday. Apparently the figure 
supplied to the G. I. P. Eailway from London for freight is something like 
a ton, which is distinctly lower than any freight rate of which we have 
heard. The figure we heard pretty often before was something like 23 shulmgs. 
Perhaps there has been some fall in freight rates. , 

Sir H. Freeland.—It is about 20 shillings now. 

President.—As regards the question of price which would enable you to 
purchase rails from abroad: would it be possible for you to give us figures, 
say, from 1912 onwards? 

Sir H. Freeland.—I will try.* 

President.— We want figures for two pre-war years to compare with the 
present level of prices. 

Sir H. Freeland .— Yes. 

President.—li there is difficulty in getting details for every year, it does 
not matter much. What we want really is the annual indent that goes home 

for rails. 

Mr. Mather.—It would suffice if you would confine yourself to heavy 
sections. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question No. 2, you first of all give the figures 
ior non-structural materials now obtained from Tatas, average for 1 year w 
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per Appendix A, and then non-struotural material now imported direct as per 
estimate of Controller of Stores. Then in the footnote you say that these 
figures include all structural steel purchased from Tatas but not structural 
steel imported from abroad. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That comes in the next paragraph. 

President. —Do you in fact import structural steel in a non-fabrioated 
form? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is why I asked what was meant by “ fabricated ” 
in the beginning. 

President. —The only importance of this is that some figure which might 
substantially affect the accuracy of the results might have been omitted. 

Sir H. Freeland.—It is much more complicated than it appears on the 
surface, structural and non-structural, fabricated and raw. I know as far as 
metre-gauge wagon building programme is concerned, we get out sections 
which are structural steel. We get them in a non-fabrioated condition, that 
is, in that condition which needs drilling, turning down, cutting off ends and 
so on. I do not think myself that all these figures I have given you are 
useful at all. I am quite sure that I got hold of the right thing. Take 
paragraph 2 to start with- You say “ To what extent would the annual 
capital or revenue expenditure of your railway be increased if the import 
du^ were raised from 10 to 33i per cent.” That in itself makes an enormous 
difference. Then you say “ assuming that customs duty was payable on all 
imported materials.” All imported materials may mean ever 3 dihing and these 
figures do not include all imported materials. 

President. —We had to include it because as a result of the ruling of the 
Bombay High Court you are not actually paying customs duty now. 

Sir H. Freeland. —But all the materials include machines, locomotives and 
wagons complete and the duty in that case is 2i, not 10 per cent, and therefore 
I did not put in anything that does not carry the 10 per cent. duty. 

President. —That is perfectly correct so far as we are concerned. I think 
it is entirely correct to exclude machines, locomotives and boilers and it would 
be convenient to exclude wagons because we have got a separate letter about 
that. 

Sir H. Freeland. —It does not exclude wagons at all. 

President. —If it does include wagons, there is no harm done. What I was 
afraid was that owing to the heading “ non-struotural,” the structural materials 
in the wagons were not put in. If it is included it is absolutely all right. We 
want them. 

Sir Henry Freeland. — I know it has been included here but when you asked 
me whether it was included in Appendix A, I said I did not think so, and I 
must verify,* But in answer to question 2 all steel is included, whether it is 
structural, or non-structural or fabricated or raw, as long as it is not steel 
included under the 2 per cent, duty. All the 10 per cent, duty steel is included. 

President. —^In view of the answer to question 3 I doubt if fabricated steel 
is included in the answer to question 2. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —^Now that I understand what you mean by fabricated 
steel, I think it is included. 

President. —How exactly are we to understand the figures in the answer to 
question 3? Are these additional to the figures in answer to question 2? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —This is also 10 per cent, figure. As I said, the whole 
of the steel is included in questions 2 and 3. In one case, i.e., No. 3, it is 
structural, which is not purchased from Tatas.’ In other words, I mean by 
structural steel, bridge, girders and other heavy steel which we do not get 
from Tatas. 

President. —You have shown in answer to question 2 that the increase of 
expenditure would come to Bs. 7T3 lakhs and then in answer to question 8 you 
have shown the increase Bs. 10'30 lakhs. Am I to add these two together? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —No. 
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President. —Then what precisely is the stuS covered by the ans-wer to 
question 3? 

Sir Henrn Freeland. —It is all structural steel not obtained from Tatas, 
that is in a fabricated condition, and also paying 10 per cent, duty, not 2-| per 
cent. 

President. —Is it mainly bridgework, parts of buildings, etc. P 

Sir Henry Freeland. —The only things that we obtained from Tatas Me rails 
and fish-plates and nothing else, so that all our structural steel sections are 
obtained by home indent. Our purchase here when compared to our impor¬ 
tation is very small. Our home indents for structural steel, all fabricated, 
come to Es. 84a- lakhs and the local purchase cornea to Es. 8T6 lakhs. The 
total cornea to somewhat in the neighbourhood of 42| lakhs. There is a little 
bit more in addition to that imported for our metre gauge wagon construction, 
about Es. 1-^ lakhs. That brings it to Es. 44 lakhs. 

President. —That is how the figure Rs. 44 lakhs is arrived at but the 
distinction between the answers to questions 2 and 8 is not exactly the question 
of puiehase from Tatas’ because the answer to question 2 includes a good 
deal of the steel imported threugh the Controller of Stores. What sort of stuff 
does that include? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Mostly bai's, plates and steel of that sort but not 
in a fabricated condition. 

Mr. Mather. —You must import quite an appreciable tonnage of blooms and 
forgings for locomotives, etc. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes, but that too is not fabricated. 

President. —As far as wo can judge, I think these figures are what we want. 
At any rate, we know now quite clearly what the grand total covers. It is 
possible that there might be a few transfers from 2 to 3. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —These are averages for a few years and I do not know 
what would be a fair division between Capital and Eevenue. If we have good 
years we may carry out a big programme of construction. 

President. —I think the G. I. P. went very much on their 6 years programme 
That was the basis of thoir estimates. Of course they may not be accurate. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I know what 5 year programmes are. I do not look 
upon these figures as of much uSe. 

President. —You say that these figures are well below the actuals for the 
next five years. Do you think it would be better to raise those figures by 1C 
or 6 per cent? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —10 per cent, would be reasonable. In these averages 
the last two years have been kept back very much and we have not carried 
out any programme to the extent that wms desirable. We are only carrying 
out our annual programme and we shall be spending a good deal more and 
I think if you put it at 10 per cent, more it would be reasonable. It would 
only be a conservative estimate. 

Presuient. —The whole question depends largely on whether the process 
of paring is going to continue. Then in answer to question 4 you say “ the 
increase in expenditure must have the result of militating against a reduction! 
in rates and fares, and probably will necessitate an inoreose therein.” Could 
you give ua approximate figures for your annual revenue expenditure and yovE 
open line capital expenditure in round figures. We do not expect exact figures. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —The new capital programme is for Es, 30 crores and 
our allotment is Es. 3,20 crores per annum. 

President. —Is it on open line expenditure for the next five years? Or is it 
on new construction? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —The whole of it is open line expenditure. 

President. —You require the whole of that for your open line expenditure? 

Sir Henry Freeland. — I am not quite sure how much of that would includa 
•our railway programme. 
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President. —All I wished to ascertain was whether this figure of Es. 3'20 
CTores which is your annual capital expenditure was entirely covered by im- 
provements to existing lines. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —To all intents and purposes you can put it down at 
Es. 8’20 erores. We won’t put it at anything more because this is what we 
will spend. Against that we will put the revenue programme at Bs. 1'25 
erores. The revenue expenditure should be put alongside the capital ex¬ 
penditure. 

President. —What is your total revenue expenditure? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —You are now talking about expenses. This must not 
be put in at all. 

President. —1 take it you have to make purchase of steel? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —In the ordinary course in our working expenditure. 

President. —I want to find out what the total figure is. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —You have to arrive at it by a process of percentages. 
Our budgetted gross earnings will show ll'SO or 12 erores. Our working expenses 
are about 62 per cent, of that or about 71 erores. 

President. — Does that figure include the programme expenditure on revenue 
works ? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. 

President.' —Could you not give us a rough guess as to how this Es. 17 lakhs 
which was arrived at from the answers to questions 2 and, D, should be 
divided between capital aiad revenue? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do not think I can do that. It depends very much 
on ^v•lls^her you are going to devote your attention chiefly to new works or to 
renewals. Up to now owing to the war we have been concentrating on renewals 
and the great bulk of ovir expenditure has been on programme works. Gradually 
now wo are catching up our arrears in a few years time so that although in the 
next five years we shall he spending the great bulk of our money on the revenue 
side, after that wo shall be spending more on capital additions and improve¬ 
ments. For the time being, for the next ten years, very roughly I say that 
7,5 per cent, of this figure (the 17 lalihs) will go to revenue and it might drop 
down to 80 per cent, in ten years. After that time the balance would have 
changed ever to the capital side. That is more or less supported by the 
figures we have worked out, but there are so many difficulties in it that wo 
do not put much faith in it. I have said in answer to question i. that the increase 
in expenditure must have the result of militating against a reduction in rates 
and fares, and probably will necessitate an increase therein. In fact, I think 
we have to reduce fares in any case whatever happens. My deliberate opinion 
is that you arc not now able to put up rates in this country any more without 
losing traffic, in other words, the imposition of higher rates will not bring 
in any more revenue. It will merely reduce the amount of traffic and that is 
not for the good of India in any condition whatever. You can take it that if 
we thought that the traffic would bear a little more in certain directions we 
may be able to get back certain higher working expenditure by increasing our 
rates with discrimination. For example, we know there are certain additional 
burdens we will have to bear. We have got to pay more for our coal and that 
will mean 2 or 3 lakhs a year, and we have to find the money to pay for it. 
Nevertheless it is my deliberate opinion that you cannot put up the. rates on 
this side of India. 

Fre.ndent. —Are they alre.ady very high P 

Sir Henry Freeland. —They are already very high : in fact I think we are 
losing a little traffic now in consequence. 

President. —In that case you have already passed the limit, so that asBuming 
that the higher tariff on steel increased rafiway expenditure, it might not he 
possible to recover any of it by raising yonr charges. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —That is my opinion also. I am afraid you cannot get 
back increased costs by curtailing your overhead expenditure. Eailwaya in 
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this country have been subject to very strict financial scrutiny recently and 
for the last two years we have been carving down in every department and 
I we have nearly reached the end. The only hope is being able to reduoe 

wages and you know how difficult that is. Having once put up your wages 
it is extraordinarily difficult to bring them down. ^ It is only by means of 
giving a lower scale to new entrants you can bring it down. 

President.—The next point I should like to put is connected with both 
questions 4 and 6. You say “ It has become increasingly difficult to justify 
the construction of new lines upon a financial basis.” That is_ on the basis 
of a return of certain percentage on the capital invested. What is the working 
rule applied at present as regards this? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—6 per cent. It is not only interest on capital but 
a certain amount is to be added for depreciation. 

President. _Thera is a point connected with this whole question of the 

financial result to the railways in India of a protective tariff on steel. Ik 
arises from the fact that the Government is the proprietor of, and directly 
xnanageS] a considerable section of the railways and is ^ also proprietor or^ 
though it does not directly manage, an even larger section of the railways. 
The proposal has been mooted that the State Railways finance should 
separated from the ordinary budget of the Government of India, and they 
should be managed so as to return a certain percentage on their capital. H 
the higher tariff on steel were imposed a very considerable proportion of the 
extra expenditure incurred by the railways would return to the Government 
of India, itself the ultimate proprietor. Would it be reasonable under these 
cincumstances if the Government of India were to take that fact into account 
in fixing the net return which they ought to expect from the railways on their 
capital expenditure? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—1 would put it from 5 to Si per cent. 

President.—That is all a question of calculation of what the increase m 
duty would amount to. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —It will affect borrowing and we have to borrow 

capital. _ . 1 V .1 • 

President. —The main question as regards borrowing would simply be tins 
that you will have to borrow more work. 

Sir Henry Freeland.— What rate shall we have to pay for borrowing? 


President.—1 do not think it would affect the rate. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—We are going to earn rather less than the rate at which 
we borrow, and meet the difference. 

President.— That might be a serious matter if the whole ^he capit^ 
invested in the railways of India had in the past been borrowed at SJ per cent. 
The pre-war portion, however, was borrowed at 3 to 4 per cent. 
from that it seems'to me that there is an important point. The shareholders 
are of course concerned but to a large extent a higher tariff on steel would 
mean a transfer from one pocket of the Government of India to another. 


Sir Henry Freeland. —Certainly. _ 

President. —What I am suggesting is that it is an aspect of the case which 
ought not to be overlooked in considering this question. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Yon mean that the revenue still remains m the 
Government of India’s possession? 

President. —It is a matter of book-keeping in so. far as the increased sums 
paid by the railways will return to the Government of India. 

Sir Henri! Freeland.—The general feeling is that railways should stand on 
their own feet and they should not be financed out of the public purse, 
think you will have that argument used in the Legislative AssernWy. I should 
not like to reply to it myself It is really a question for the Chief Commissioner 
of the Eailways and the Financial Commissioner to answer. 

President —After all looking at it in this way you yourself suggest that if 
protection is given it should be given by a bounty. So far as the btate 
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Tailways are concerned if you take the Government of India as the ultimate 
proprietor it pays the money in either ease. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Certainly that is the view that is generally taken 
■and it comes to an issue like that which is being fought at the present 
moment, namely, whether railways should have a separate finance or the 
Government of India finance should he run on a general basis and include 
Hailways. 

President. —It might be dealt with once for all by reducing the net return 
expected from the railway by a percentage of net return expended on the 
railway. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. In balancing the budget I suppose that would 
be reasonable. 

President. —I mention this to you in case you are in a position to give 
an opinion on it. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I know a good deal of what is coming on but I am 
not at liberty to say what I do know. 

President. —Of course that is a matter which we should certainly mention to 
the Railway Board. You say “ It must not he forgotten, however, that there 
are many articles of manufactured steel which cannot be obtained in this 
country and upon which no increase of import duty is justifiable.” I might 
say here, as I have said before, that our object is that unless an article 
is produced or is likely to be produced in India in the near future it should 
he excluded from the scope of any proposal we may make. That is certainly 
what we should like to do though it is sometimes difficult to discriminate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Looking upon the railways as a commercial proposition^ is 
there any reason why railways should be made profitable concerns by exempting 
them from taxation? Look at it purely as a commercial proposition. 

Sir H. Freeland.—There is just as much reason to exempt the railways 
owned by the State from taxation as other Government concerns are exempted 
■from taxation. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The point is that it is the intention of the Government of 
India that the railways should be run on commercial lines and_ they 
•ought to be made to pay their way. Does not that assume that the railways 
must have the same liability with regard to taxation and other matters as any 
other business concern? Why should they have special treatment? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I did not ever consider that railways should be run as 
business concerns. I said that railways should be run on business lines. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is no doubt different. Take the R. and O. or any 
■other line, they are run on business lines, are they entitled to claim exemption 
from taxation? Regarded as a purely commercial concern—is there any 
reason why the railways should be exempted from taxation? 

Sir H. Freeland. —1 do not know that they intend to run the railways on 
purely commercial lines; it has never been suggested. If Government shares 
were purchased by a company and they became business concerns pure and 
simple they would have to pay the ordinary taxes. If it is a Government 
concern I do not realize quite how you can compare them with a commercial 
•concern. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That brings us to the next point; by the mere fact th<at 
some of the capital is private capital does that entitle that capital to claim 
exemption from taxation: are the shareholders entitled to claim that they 
should be exempted from taxation? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala. —From the shareholders’ point of view also there is no 
reason to exempt the railways from taxation? 

Sir H. Freeland. —^If I may explain the position : the compSny have made a 
vontraot with the Secretary of State, not with anybody in this country, 
-on certain specific terms. The Board of Directors work the line on certain 
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specific terms and if c'ne of tlie terms is that they should be exempted from 
taxation that ends the matter. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Are there any such terms? 

Sir H. Freeland.—1 don’t know ; they do not mention specifically about 
exemption from taxation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the guaranteed interest on the capital in your 
case? 

Sir B. Freeland.—S per cent. 

Mr. Ginwaki.—'What is the ratio of the surplus profit; in what pro¬ 
portion do they divide it? 

Sir H. Freeland.—Tlhey divide it on the actual proportion of the preference 
capital in the concern. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the total capital charge? 

Sir H. Freeland.—It is just over 100 orores at the present moment. 

Mr. Qimvala. —The Incheape Committee lias given it as 4 orores. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Ginwala.—lt struck me as rather low. What did you say was the 
fixed capital? 

Sir H. Freeland.—S million pounds—partly preferred and partly deferred in 
stocks. 

Mr. Oinwala. —They share in that proportion, I take it? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, on the surplus. 

Mr. Ginwa-la.—U it not a fact that in all railway accounts the surplus profits 
are charged to expenditure in the final accounts? 

Sir H, Freeland. — I think so. I did not anticipate these questions, other¬ 
wise I would have brought my Chief Auditor here. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is important to find out really how much the shareholders 
would suffer if duties were inoroased. If surplus profits are charged to 
expenditure, the railway makes a greater return for the capital than is shown 
in the railway accounts. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I am not quite sure about the question, or whether our 
surplus profits are shown on the expenditure side. 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 have some recollection that it was definitely said by some¬ 
body that surplus profits are charged to the expenditure, and the consequence 
is that net return is sliown to be much smaller in the case of company-managed 
railways than in the case of State-Managed railways. 

Sir H. Freeland.—1 would like to find that out and send you the answer* 
later. But I doubt it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your budget estimate for this year the surplus profits 
are shown at 1'09 crores. Assuming that was so, if it makes a difference to 
you of 17 lakhs in the ca.se of an increased duty, only these surplus profits w^ouH 
be affected, isn’t that so? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr, Oinwala.- —So that it may not after all be necessary to raise the rates 
in your particular instance as it happens to be rather a remunerative line. 

Sir H. Freeland, —I hope not, I don’t think we can. 

Mr. Oinwala .— With regard to rails, take Appendix ‘ A.,’ You have got 
certain contracts with the Tata Iron and Steel Company for six years from 
1920-1926 for rails? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In calculating these prices for rails what basis have you 
taken—I mean the rate at which you buj'? 

Sir H. Freeland. —^We pay Rs. 122-8-0 for 90 lb. and Rs. 125 for 60 lb. 
rails. As I explained to the President I did not work it out myself and I 
have not got the table here, and I am afraid this evidence is not quite definite- 
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Mr. Oimvala. —It does not make any difference so far as the 6,000 tons are 
concerned, but with regard to the remaining 10,000 you may be out by oonsi. 
derable sums bo far as the next 5 years are concerned? 

Sir H. Freeland. — Yes, if the Home prices go up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is if the home prices go up the amount that you 
save by your contract with the Tata Iron and Steel Company will have to be 
set off against what you lose against the home contracts. Supposing the Home 
price is Rs. 130 a ton, you will buy 6,000 tons out of the 16,000 at Rs. 122-8-0, 
so on the 6,000 tons you will save Rs. 27-8-0 per ton? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is so, because we get it at a contract rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-In the event of prices going up your loss may not amount to 
very much? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Our contract with the Tata Co', is that they will meet 
our demands to the utmost limit. 6,000 tons is not our limit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understand the Tata Co. did not accept that view of 
the contract. 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is a fact that they had disputed it. I am not quite 
sure that I see the point. Where do we save? 

Mr. Ginwala. —By the contract. In calculating the total cost to the coun¬ 
try we must take into account what you save by your contract with Tata. 

President. —You won’t have to pay any customs duty at all. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is the object of buying goods in this country : buy 
in this country and exempt yourself from the customs duty. 

Mr. Ohnuala. —What I was suggesting is that these figures require revision 
from that point of view. There are two things : first of all you do not pay 
any duty on 6,000 tons because it is a contract, and in the next place. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I would like to modify that by saying that although we 
have these contracts wa may not get even our 6,000 tons. Allotment is made 
by the Railway Board and if they consider that somebody else should get pre¬ 
ference we may not get even our 6,000 ton.? ; we may get nothing. We are 
not entirely free in this eountrj^ We sometimes get 2,000 or 8,000 tons, 
not because the Tata Iron and Steel Co. cannot turn out rails, but because 
they cannot meet the demand of all the railways in this country. We cannot 
say that 6,000 tons must be allotted to us if the Railway Board consider that 
some other railway must have prior consideration and that our demand was 
not so urgent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So allowance has to be made for that. I see your point. 
This Rs. 122-8-0 per ton is I think about the lowest price we have heard of 
since the war. 

President. —You have not actually imported rails at Rs, 122-8-0 including 
your landing charges? 

Sir TJ. Freeland. —-Ho. Someivhere near Rs. 181 I think. I will give you 
these figures.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Making allowance tor all those figures as to what you save 
on the 6,000 tons, assuming that you get your 6,000 tons, if the Home price' 
went up, you would save a considerable amount of money. In making any 
calculation wo must deduct this from the small loss that you may suffer from 
this increased duty. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I am afraid I cannot argue about that. If we have the 
foresight to make a contract I should say that we should get credit for it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But we have to weigh the nett gain against the nett loss 
to the country as a whole. 

Then the same argument applies also to fish-plates : it will be affected tc 
the same extent. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. I see the line of argument. 

President. —Whatever applies to one applies to the other. 
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Sir H. Freeland. —In other words if we made a contract in this country 
which is lower than the rate at which we can buy things from Home plus the 
increased duty, that should be considered as something which we have saved. 
I am afraid I cannot see that. 

President. —'When we are seeking to arrive at what the actual increase in 
expenditure to your railway would be as a result of paying a higher tariff 
duty, assuming that the law required that it should be paid by the railway 
companies, on that basis we must take into account that up to 1926 you will 
not be paying any duty at all and you will be getting them at a price below 
the imported price. But after all it is only a question of fact that we are 
after. 

Sir H. Freeland. —think in our exposition of the situation we have already 
given full credit to the fact that we are getting things cheaper now. 

President. —The point is that allowance has not been made in your estimate 
of the increase in expenditure for the fact that a certain quantity of rails are 
going to be supplied at Rs. 122-8-0 a ton, that you are getting things cheaper 
in the country and not paying any duty. It is not really a question whether 
a saving is effected : it is just a question of what is going to happen. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I see that point quite well. I would not like our argu¬ 
ment to be whittled down on the assumption that we are going to get 6,000 
tons of rails. I don’t think you would be justified in thinking that we are 
going to get 6,000 tons of rails. 

Mr. Oinwala. —When did you start purchasing rails from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co.? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Just after the war. 

Mr. Oinwala. —-There was no long term contract before that? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I think we had. 

Mr. Mather. —Did you not buy some in 1914 or 1916 or 1916? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I cannot remember. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In these figures that you have promised to give when the 
President was examining you, will you kindly give also the rates at which 
you were purchasing from the Tata Co., and the rates at which you imported? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I shall include that in the statement. 

President. —Up to the date of the commencement of the contract.. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think the President has asked you to give us the imported 
price of the rails and fish-plates. The Tata Co. are claiming that they made 
these contracts which have turned out to be very unfavourable to them and 
that the railways have saved crores of rupees. We want to find out how that 
position stands. 

Now with regard to the fabricated steel I was not quite able to follow 
what you said to the President. What is the amount in tons of fabricated 
structural steel? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I have not got it, I am afraid, hut I can get it for you.* 

Mr. Oinwala .—Please do. On what basis is this total value worked out? 

Sir H. Freeland .—In that there is the price plus freight, plus customs and 
clearing at this end. 

President. —It is an average of two years you have told us. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, instead of three. Do you want the total weight of 
that? 

Mr. Oinwala .— Yes. 

Sir H. Freeland .—I don’t think we can give you that accurately. 

Mr. Oinwala .—It is not absolute accuracy that we want. The approximate 
quantity is quite sufficient for our purpose. I should like you to give us the 
price of non-structural and structural material other than rails and fi-sh-plates. 
Take a few typical things like bars, channels, etc., of certain sizes and give 
us the prices for the last two or three years. 
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Sir H. Freeland. —want the approximate tonnage of the fabricated 
atructural steel and the import price for the last two or three years of, say. 
miild bars, beams, etc., the highest and lowest price in each year, 1921, 1922 
:and 1923? 

Mr, Ginwala. —Yes, the average prices for the last two or three years. 

Sir H. Freeland. —We shall be able to give you our contract price.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will serve our purpose. I am_ not asking you this 
’question from any desire to examine the question of railway expenditure, but 
you stated that expenditure cannot further be reduced. This you say with 
reference to the present year, do you not? 

Sir H. Freeland.—E&orta that were being made up to now are beginning 
to have effect. We are reducing our working expenditure considerably, but 
I don’t think it will continue to he reduced like this. We have cut down 
to the bone. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That is true. When we want to calculate the burden that 
would be imposed on you if the duty were increased we would take your 
previous expenditure into account. 

Sir H. Freeland. —On which side of the account? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Working expenditure. May 1 take it that there has been a 
considerable amount of saving wherever possible? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have reduced from somewhere in the neighbourhood 
■of 77 per cent, the year before last to 70 per cent, last year and we expect to 
reduce it to 62 per cent, this year. I don’t think a further saving below that 
k possible, until we are able to reduce the wages. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And to work off your arrears of depreciation? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, that has something to do with it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think you have stated that you are not satisfied with the 
result in trying to work out the burden on the capital side? 

Sir H, Freeland. —It is a tremendously big business and if I take my 
audit office from railway work and put them on to that work we will have 
to shut down altogether. 

Mr. Ginwala, —In your next 5 years programme you must have calculated 
the quantity of steel you are going to use? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No, I have not. Wliat 1 mean is this. I have got 
to get all my estimates sanctioned and it is no use giving you any figures at all 
till then. As I say my programme must be sanctioned and that my_ past 
estimates, such as they are, are not worth the paper on which they are written. 
They are all being revised. Therefore when you ask me what amount of 
steel I require for the next five years I say I do not know accurately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A certain estimate is given; that refers to all your pro¬ 
gramme, revenue or capital? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is what happened in the past and I think that it 
will probably go on like this. I could not divide it into capital and revenue. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can’t you do it? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Not unless you insist upon it. It is a very heavy job. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We want to get an approximate idea. Will it he one-fourth 
capital and the rest revenue? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I have told you that I think 75 per cent, is revenue. 
For the time most of our expenditure would go in renewals. The great pro¬ 
portion of our money spent on steel would go for another 10 years into the 
■fenewals-programme. After that, I think that the balance would come round 
to the other side. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It comes to this. For the present most of the burden will 
‘be thrown on the current expenditure. 

Sir H. Freeland. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Oimvala. —Under present conditions, it is very difficult as you say, to 
separate the two. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I have heard of other Agente in my position making 
estimates. I could go through thorn in a few minutes and say where they are 
wrong. So I do not propose to give estimates of that nebulous kind. That 
is why I am really not in a position to say anything accurate. 

Mr. Kale. —From your point of view the establishment of a steel industry 
in India is a mere convenience. You don’t attach more importance to it 
than that? 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is a good deal, is it not? Convenience is what we 
really w'ant. I am a whole hogger. I believe in the steel industry in India. 
I say convenience is a very good word. If it is going to give us the quality 
we want, I am very much in favour of it. Don’t think that I am not. 

Mr. Kale. —If the price is rather heavy for you, that is to say, if your 
expenditure is so increased that it embarrasses your finance, then certainly 
you would not pay that price? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I would not favour it if it is going to mean a heavier 
expenditure than we now have to bear. 

Mr. Kale. —Having to take a wider view of such things than any companies 
or individuals, Government may decide to protect steel; do you expect the 
Government of India then to compensate you for whatever increased expendi¬ 
ture you would have to incur as a result of that policy? 

Sir H. Freeland.—I may say w'ithout boasting that railways are the greatest 
industry in the country. If you are going to prevent your railways being 
expanded and developed—I say prevent delibei'cately—you are doing the country 
a serious injury. I am not looking at it from the po’nt of view of an indivi¬ 
dual. I am looking at it from the broad Government point of view. 

Mr. Kale. —Let us assume that Government come to the conclusion that it 
must increase this duty for paramount national reasons, then, is it not the 
duty of Government to see tliat railways do not suffer because they are also 
a moans of developing the country.*’ 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is for that reason I suggested that a bounty should be 
paid in preference to any increased duty on steel. 

Mr. Kale. —You say in reply to question No. 6 that Tatas have not been’ 
able to meet all Railway requirements in article.s which they manufacture and 
you have had to break up orders. I should like to know what particulaj 
articles you refer to? 

Sir H. Freeland.—B.s.ils and fishplates only in this case. 

Mr. Kale. —They were unable to supply you the quantities you needed? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —I believe that you use steel sleepers on the B. B. and C. I. 
to some extent? 

Sit FI. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You have adopted steel sleepers as your standard for broad 
gauge or metre gauge? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, for the 90 lbs. main line broad gauge and if prices 
are favourable for the 60 lb. main line metre gauge. 

Mr. Mather. —May I take it that that will mean that there will be an increas¬ 
ing demand for steel sleepers during the next few years? 

Sir H. Freeland.—Until the relaying programme is completed, there will 
be an increase in the demand for steel sleepers. Afterwards the demand would 
undoubtedly fall off because the life of steel sleepers is longer than wooden 
sleepers. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case you have been obviously importing steel sleepers 
for some time. Would you mind giving us the prices for steel sleepers on the 
same basis as you have already promised us for rails? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have got contracts wdth Tata’s for steel sleepers. 
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Mr. Mather.—1 knew that the B. N. Ry. had. I was not sure that you 
also had a contract with Tatas for steel sleepers. If you could give us an 
approximate estimate of the amount of new sleepers you expect to lay in the 
next few years, it might be useful. 

Sir II. Freeland—Yes, I shall give it to you for two gauges,* 

Mr. Mather. —I am considering the possibility of an expanding market for 

steel. 

Sir H. Freeland. — Shall I give you the figures in tons? 

Mr. Mather. —‘That would suit my purpose. 

Sir II. Freeland. —For how many years do you want then? 

Mr. Mather. —Certainly not further than five years. 

Sir H. Freeland. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell me whether you use alloy steel crossings on your 
line ? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Not in detail. We have not actually experimented with 
this to my knowledge on the metre gauge. I am rather doubtful about the 
amount on the broad gauge. 

Mr. Mather.—It is not specially liked or what is the position? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Sometimes we carry out experiments on the metre gauge 
before we do on the broad gauge. I think I had better find that out for you. 
What is the object of the question? 

Mr. Mather. —I want to know whether there is enough prospective demand 
for the alloyed manganese steel crossings which cannot be made in India to 
justify us to”deal with that, speciaily in the event of any additional duty being, 
put on steel. If only a few tons are to be used, it can be left to be treated 
along with some other classes of steel. 

Sr. II. Freeland. —Yes.f 

Fresident. —As regards the letter about wagons, I shall take the answer to 
question 8 which is of a general kind On this question the broad gauge and 
metre gauge seem to have some difference of opinion as to the proper policy 
to follow. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I think it is obvious. One is able to undertake and 
turn out efficient material at very low prices and the other is not. 

President.—Which of these twt. opinions should be taken as the opinion 
of the Company? 

Sir H. Freeland. —For broad gauge purposes, there is no doubt in my mind 
that it is the opinion of the Company that both systems are sound. If a 
wagon building industry is established, it is desirable that they should take up 
broad gauge wagons first because they form a great bulk. I think that a big 
wagon building industry or big wagon building shops would be able to equip 
themselves with machinery which smaller people could not afford to use. They 
ought to be able to manufacture a good deal more on mass production than 
is at present possible. With the class of labour you get in this country, I 
think on the whole it would make for cheapness and efficiency. Of course 
railways have got their natural desire to keep their own worlc in their own 
hands. We have to make allowance for that. My metre gauge people, as you 
see, are thoroughly of the opinion that they can do things much better than 
Messrs. Bum and Co., and they are practically justified in their opinion. The 
price quoted by Burns was Bs. 5,400 without wheels and axles and it is more 
than double of what it costs us to do the work in Ajmer. 

President. —As regards the question of price, I take it that the price was 
fixed in 1920, fully three years ago, when prices were 100 to 150 per cent, 
above the present level. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is what we had to pay. 

* Statement IV (7). 
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President. —The change in price has been so enormous in the last three 
years that the price fixed in 1920 looks very remarkable when it has got to 
be paid in 1923. 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have been trying to Micourage this industry. They 
ought to have built these wagons two years ago and they have not turned 
them out yet. I am only saying this because I want you to realise that we 
are not at alf inclined to close dovn. our shops and hand over. We have been 
doing it for 20 years and we think that we have got to a state of efficiency 
which other people starting now will not attain for a good many years. On 
the other hand there are no broad gauge manufacturing shops at all. The 
broad gauge will give you a far bigger outturn, not only in tonnage but 
also in th,p number of vehicles and other things. I think that a wagon build¬ 
ing industry for the broad gauge is desirable. 

President. —When you say that mass production is desirable, what is the 
scale which you have in your mind as to the number of wagons they ought 
to be able to turn out? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I was not thinking of the number so much as the stand¬ 
ardisation of parts, wagon-frames, running gears and all the rest of it. One 
big works can turn out the whole of the under-frames of wagons. That is 
what I mean by mass production. I don’t mean the number of vehicles. As 
to the question what is the number of vehicles you can actually construct in a 
shop under one single Superintendent, I want to get the opinion of the Mecha¬ 
nical Engineer. I cannot tell you what is meant by mass production in the 
matter of numbers in particular shops. It^s very largely in my opinion a 
question of locating the.se shops in two or three different places. In this 
•country of enormous distances you would not try and centralise shops. You 
would have to put down three or four shops in India. 

President. —I take it ■ that works situated in coalfields would in certain 
respects have natural advantages as regards costs. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —The order that you referred to as having been given to Messrs. 
Burn & Co., was given, I take it, to the Howrah firm and not to the Standard 
Wagon Company? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I think so. 

President. —Assuming that it is desirable that there should be a wagon 
manufacturing industry in India, the first question that arises is whether under 
the existing stress of competition it is possible at all, and the second question 
as how far it would be desirable to try an experiment for a limited number of 
years by giving orders to a company which would be able to turn out a 
sufficient mpaaber of wagons to enable them to manufacture to their full capa¬ 
city. Of course the wagon builders in India at the present day cannot turn 
out anything like the full requirements of the country, and therefore there is 
an objeetion from that point of view to deal with the question by means of 
a protective duty. An alternative method which the wagon builders them¬ 
selves have suggested and which they prefer—at least some of them do—is that 
a certain number of wagons should be open to competitive tenders in India 
•only. Do you think that that would be an experiment worth trying for 
a limited number of years in order to give the industry a chance of showing 
what it could do? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That has been done. In 1919, I think. 

President. —But there was a condition that the cost must not exceed the 
cost of the imported wagon. That condition is not fulfilled at present. 

Sir H. Freeland. —•No. 

President. —I think it is clear on the facts that have been put before us 
that if an experiment of that kind were to he made, it is going to cost 
something—it is not going to be done for nothing. 

Sir H. Freeland, —If you are going to make an experiment of that sort, 
1 take it that it will be desirable to bring in the element of competition. You 
are not going to hand it all to a single firm? 
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President. —The proposal put before us was that tenders should be called 
for in India and orders given to the firm giving the lowest tender provided 
the Government of India were satisfied that they could actually do the work. 

Sir n. Freeland. —Who is going to come in? That is the trouble. 

President. —That is perfectly true. What was suggested to us was that, 
if that was to be the declared policy, then some English firms might establish 
branch works in India. 

Sir H. Freeland. —They will do so only on condition that the fiscal policy of 
the country will be established on a basis of protection and that it will not be 
changed for a period of years. I know a good deal about these companies. 
I have been in touch with many people at home who would like to know 
whether the time is ripe for them to oome out here and this is the great 
argument they use : “ we will not go into the country until we know exactly 
whether India is going to protect uB or not.” They would undoubtedly come 
out here and open branches in this country if they had a reasonable prospect 
of continuing with a reasonable profit for a period of 10 or 15 years. They 
would not do it otherwise. A good many of them have been out here and 
have gone back. 

President. —There is this question : how far do you consider that the work 
of wagon building can be done by the general engineering firms who have 
a great deal of other kinds of work, and how far it is desirable that that 
should be done by the company that is doing nothing else? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Undoubtedly by a company that was doing nothing else. 
Wagon building business is a highly skilled business. Not only that, but the 
firm that was doing all sorts of engineering works would not lay out for wagon 
works. Otherwise you spend a lot of money and make much unnecessary- 
movement, which would put up costs. 

President. —Turning back to your answer to question No 3, you have given 
details of costa cf some of your metre gauge wagons. It is the first column 
that is important to us, i.e., covered wagon 20' 1. E. A. Type M. A. 2. Are 
these ascertained costs of a particular yoar? 

Sir H. Freeland .—These are the most recent figures which we can get 
out. 

President.—~la view of the rapid changes in prices of materials during the 
last few years it is of some importance to know to what period these figures 
relate. 

Sir 3. Freeland .—The most recent period. 

President. —^Are they figures of 10237 

Sir H. Freeland. —^Yes. 

President. —^We have not got figures for broad gauge wagons and so wa are 
unable to compare your figures with the figures supplied by the Standard- 
Wagon Co. Take the mild steel. In answer to question 3, you have given the 
value and in answer to question 6, you have given the. quantity, Mr, Mather, 
have you attempted to compare them? 

Mr. Mather. —I have not compared them all in detail, but they appear to 
be fairly reasonable. 

President. —According to these figures, the cost of the M. A. 2 type -wagon 
is 1,845 and the balance is labour and genera! charges and machinery 
charges. These figures do not include any allowance, for depreciation and so 
on, which a commercial firm manufacturing wagons would have to include. 

Sir II. Freeland. —These figures do not include depreciation on buildings 
and machinery—I mean the interest on capital invested on machinery. 
Labour and general charges inelnde shops and supervision. But there is 
nothing for general supervision, that is to say, I suppose some of my salary 
ought to go into it. These items are not included. Roughly you can put it 
at about Its. 400. To get at the actual cost of a wagon, we would have to 
add another Rs. 400 to Rs. 2,485 and it would be Rs. 2,885. 
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Mr. Mather.—If you add Rs. 400 to this you get Rs. 2,885. Then j'ou 
n'ould tahe this as a basis for comparison with your British tender, it tn© 
British tender was for say Rs. 2,500 would you think it cheaper to accept 
their tender? 

Sir Eenry Freeland.—I do not think so because I have got my shop estab¬ 
lished. I have all the machinery and everything there and I should go on 
with that. We have deliberately established these shops and we should see 
them through cutting our costs if necessary and I think we should require 
a great deal more than dynamite to get us out of that. 

President.—You think there is a possibility, or even .a probability, that 
the price at present for imported wagons may not long continue P 

Sir Henry Freeland.—I think the price may come down, but I do not 
think they will be able to compete with us in our price for a long time 
In fact, i doubt whether they will be able to do it at all. Tlieie are 
comparatively few metre gau^e lines in India and a wagon building industry 
for metre gauge is not soinetTiiiig to be aimed at. 

Presideni.—Competition for broad gauge wagons is much keener than 


metre gauge ? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. 

Fresident.— Before the war did you make in your works the type of 
covered wagon comparable with A—2? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—M.A. ‘2 has been undergoing the usual changes, 
what they call progressive standardisation. It is merely an evolution ot 
the old type. , . , 

President.—The point is how do you find your cost of production when 
compared to your pre-war cost of iirodiiction ? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Murh reduced. They are actually less than pre-war. 
The reason for that is that during the pre-war period, say 10 years ago, we 
did not really reach our standard of perfection. We were not able to do what 
we can to-day. 

President.—But materials must be costing you more than pre-war. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Only a shade more. ' Three years ago it was consi¬ 
derably more but at the beginning of this year it was lowest. 

President .—^Have you actually compared the prices of materials before 
the war and now? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—1 have aetimlly compared them. I am always 
■working at the figures hut 1 cannot say at the moment how much it is 
below. 

President .—Price of materials only? I can quite understand that you 
compare from the charges of the year whether the total cost is less hut I 
want it for materials only. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—I do not know in precise detail. 

President.—All this is of great interest in connection with the possibility 
of estabiishiiig a wagon buiUling industry in India. If ten years you 
were not able to secure really economic production but as a result ot 10 
vears—I suppose you have been thrown back during the war you have 
succeeded in bringing down your cost of production below the pre-war figure 
even though the materials cost you more, that is a very important poiiR as 
establishing the possibility of getting efficient work in India. As we have 
not got figures of the broad gauge wagons it would be eonvemeiit to us 
if you fioiiid tell us more about it. 


Do j'ou wi,sh to hand that note in? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—I do not wish to hand it in as a conclusive memoran¬ 
dum I am' afraid my ideas are put very briefly and I think perbap the 
best way would be if you just look through it and say if you wish to ask 
any questions about it. It answers my purpose and only deals with the 
question of wagons. 

President.—1 see it is of a general kind. 
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Sir Henry Freeland—This note gives the result of our own experience. 
We have built upon these lines. In the first instance, I know we were very 
expensive and we had to import our materials ready in every respect and 
merely erected wagons. By degrees we established machines, established 
our furnaces, our cupulas and we had reasonable success in our castings. 
We also did a certain amount of simpler forgings. But now we are erecting 
locomotives and from the raw materials build our own boilers, cylinders 
and nnder-fraines and complete locomotives—ail in fact, except certain 
fittings like tyres, axles which we cannot construct. We have no blast 
furnace and we cannot forge our axles. 

Mr. Mather. —What about spring.s.P 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Our locomotive springs are imported as springs: 
our wagon springs are imported in lengths and cut up and assembled. We 
cannot make springs of course. If we break the leaves of our springs on the 
locomotive we merely replace them. The point I want to make is that if wo 
had tried to do these all at once we should undoubtedly have been very 
costly in our operations. Judging from the amount of imported skilled 
labour required to carry out the work, our overhead charges would have been 
enormous. 

President.—There is a little difficulty I think for a_wagon industry start¬ 
ing and developing on these lines, and I think, that is proved to a certain 
extent by the experience of Burn’s and Jessop’s for the railway administra¬ 
tions themselves are their rivals if they start in that way. Supposing you 
simijly start to erect wagons, and railway administrations do exactly the 
same thing, the wagon builders here won’t get so many orders as would 
in the natural course go to them to enable them to operate on a big scale 
and get ready for the next stage. They never could get going. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —But Government could quite safely aspre them 
of big-scale operations and give them orders of a definite n.'ilurc increasing, 
if they like, year by year. 

President. —But so long as the Railway administrations were doing a 
great deal of work themselves it is a little difficult for these companies to 
get along. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —No broad gauge railway is doing more than erecting 
its own wagons. 

President. —-The evidence before us is that right up to October 1922 the 
price of the imported wagon was very high—^well over Rs. 5,000—and then 
came this tender to the Railway Board for wagons which worked out at 
Es. 3,500 (excluding wheels and axles) for the A—1 wagon as compared with 
tenders exceeding Rs. 5,000 sent in by the Indian builders. ■ The Tariff 
Board consider it important to ascertain, if they can, whether it was a 
price which really left no profit to the manufacturer at any stage of the 
manufacture. If so, one is entitled to say that the prices cannot stay at 

this low level for long. The.y will either make a profit or go out of the 

business. On the other hand, it may be that the evidence we received in 

Calcutta was too much inclined to the view that this is a knock-out and 

nothing else, and that they were not giving any weight to the real reduction 
of cost. What we want your figures for is to compare them with the figures 
put up by Messrs, Burn and Co., Messrs. Jessop and Co., and the Standard 
Wagon Co. That is why we require figures for materials and so on. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I will have them prep.ared for you.* 

President, —That is the point of view from which we have approached the 
question, to ascertain what the difference in price between the Indian manu¬ 
facturer and the English wagon manufacturer is going to he. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do yon get these broad gauge wagons with vacuum brakes 
or without P 
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Sir Henry Freeland. —In all cases the new covered broad gauge wagons 
and the new big type open wagons come out fitted with vacuum brake.t 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I wanted to know was whether in the last year’s 
contract certain wagons were purchased by the companies through the 
Railway Board, and whether they included vacuum brakes. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I have to qualify that to some extent by reason 
of the decision come to by the Railway Conference this year. The decision 
was that we should order no more wagons with brakes. In iuture, wagons 
will not come with the vacuum brake. They will come out piped. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What about metre guage wagons .f 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Metre gauge wagons have no vacuum brakes, . 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why I wanted to know was to compare the 
broad gauge wagons with your metre gauge wagons. Again, we were 
given to understand by Mr. McLean yesterday that the price of the open 
wagon C/2 type broad gauge was Rs. 3,112 c.i.f. and that of the covered 
wagon A/2 was Bs. 3,067 c.i.f,, without wheels and axles. In your figures 
I take it that you have purchased your materials and so on at as economically 
a rate as possible. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do nob purchase direct. Presumably, the lowest 
tenders are accepted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The cost of materials comes to Rs. 1,800 in your metre 
gauge wagon excluding labour charges. May I take it that about 7; 4 will 
represent the materials used in a broad gauge wagon roughly? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The amount of steel used is 10 tons in one icase and in 
the other 4 tons, without wheels and axles. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I have not taken that figure. It is of no value to 
me. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to your figures if you take the proportion of 7 
to 4 for the broad gauge wagon, the materials alone will cost Bs. 2,300, 
whereas the whole of the finished wagon is delivered here, without wheels 
and axles, for Rs. 3,100; so that when Burn and Co., say that this is a case 
of dumping it is more or less in accordance with your figures. To all these 
figures must be added Es. 700 for the vacuum brake, so that according to 
these figures the total cost of the materials with the vacuum brake would 
come to Rs. 3,000. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Do the figures of the G.I.P., include vacuum brake 
or not? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to assure myself whether my recollection is 
right. 

Sir Henry Freeland.' —Rs. 3,100 is so ridiculously small for a broad gauge 
wagon. I have never heard of such a price at all. 

Mr. Mather. —On the question of comparing your material price for the 
M.A. 2 wagon, I presume that as a rule you carry a considerable stock of 
steel in your workshops ? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.'—It seems to me just possible that these prices may he 
influenced by that. Although the wagon was built in this year, as you 
have already told us, this price of steel may be that of the steel which 
you bought in 1920 or 1921 if your stocks go so far hack. Can you say 
whether in working out costs you debit against these things the book price 
of the material? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. We do. 

Mr. Mather. —If that material is old stock the price of it may not have 
any relation to the present price. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —We do actually debit book prices. 
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Mr. Mather. —You do not write your stocks downp 

Sir Henry Freeland. —We have to write down after a period of years—say 
tonce in ten years—hut we have not written down the high prices of two 
years ago. So I think you are probably perfectly right when you say that 
in these materials there may be steel material which we bought at the 
top of the market. 

ilfr. Mather. —As the President and Mr. Ginwala suggested, we shall be 
able to compare these prices of materials with the prices given by Burn’s 
and Jessop’a, but since this is your procedure the prices will not' be in a 
comparable form, because the prices given by Burn’s were the prices of 
materials quoted to them in August. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case may I suggest that you substitute for these 
figures the prices of 1922.*' You must have imported materials at that 
time. 

Mr. Mather. —Possibly we may be able to judge the effect of this when 
we get the figures, which Mr. Reith has already promised to send us for 
bars, beams, etc., in 1921, 1922 and 1923, and when we see that the prices 
they are paying now are different from those of Burn’s and Jessop’s for 
the same kinds of article then we can draw the obvious deductions. It 
will give us some clue. We have the quantities used here. We are told 
definitely below in answer to question 6 that 36-5 cwts. of structural steel 
were used in a M. A. 2 wagon. We have the price above at Rs. 560, which 
includes a certain number of miaceUaneous things. When we get the real 
prices for this year for structural steel we may then be able to say what 
'this 36‘5 cwts. cost. 

ilfr. Ginwala.~lt should not be difficult to substitute for these actual 
‘figures. We would like to compare the price.s of 1922-23. You might be 
able to get them from the Works Manager and substitute these figures. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Would you kindly tell me what you want me to 
doP 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Mather has raised a point which would certainly alter 
toe figures. What I want to compare is your cost on the 1922-23 figures.’ 
You said that these might be book values. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —The.se are the most recent costs but in compiling 
these icosts we may have used book figures which are very much higher than 
the present rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. Substitute the real values for toe book values in the case 

of the M. A. 2 wagon.* You do not pay any duty now on any of your 

raw materials P 

Sir H. Freeland. —We pay duty but under protest. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will your charges include duty? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If any outside manufacturer, say Messrs. Burn and Oo., 

or the Indian Standard Wagon Co., supplied you with wagons at thii 

price you would consider that you had got a good return for your money? 

Sir H. Freeland. I don’t see why not, if we get good value for out 
money and they are up to standard quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. And if it is to the interest of this country that th< 
Railways should buy at the price at which you can produce your wagons? 

Sir H. Freeland. I personally think that so far as the metre gauge ifl 
concerned it would he to our advantage to make them ourselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But apart from that I mean? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. With regard to toe wheels and axles what is your opinion? 
Would it not be to the advantage of the country if basic steel could be used 
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* See Statement IV (9), 
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for wheels and axles, except the tyres, because you have it available in the- 
country? Is there any insuperable difficulty in that? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I don’t think that there is but at any rate we know 
that the axle is the most important part of a wagon. If there is a flaw 
in it or if it is not the best stuff we have accidents. It means heavy cost 
ti us quite apart from the loss of life. We should therefore take every 
possible precaution that the very best steel is obtained for wheels and 
axles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When this is permissible? 

Sir K. Freeland. —What do you mean by permissible? We have got to 
take the greatest possible precaution. Our responsibilities are too great. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But this body that prescribed the British standard speci¬ 
fication has allowed an alternative. That body must have taken into account 
the factor of safety? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Quite right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The suggestion is this—that you cannot have a wagon 
building industry in this country unless you can practically manufacture 
everything that you require for a wagon, and if you are not able to> 
manufacture your wheels and axles, your industry would be incomplete and 
to that extent it would be a drawback. The question arises whether, to make 
the wagon building industry complete in this country, there is any subs¬ 
titute which may be adopted with reasonable safety for the manufacture- 
of wheels and axles? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have got to find that. I don’t think I can give 
any opinion on it which would be useful to you. I have no doubt that 
somebody will come along and say he can make it of some material which 
will be good enough and if it is good enough it will undoiibtedly be adopted. 
No experiment on open lines is permissible with axles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What are you to do if you want to find a substitute? 

Sir H. Freeland. —^There are methods of testing axles; of course they 
do not involve running of trains. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can ai>ply mechanical and other tests? 

Sir H. Freeland. —If axles built in this country prove to be in every 
way equal to the existing kind of axles that we use, we would adopt them 
if the price is not too much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as your Railway is concerned, has it really consider¬ 
ed the question of using basic steel for wheels and axles in place of acid 
steel? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I think not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your experience of Burn and Co.,—of 
course it was a very valuable bit of information that you have given -I 
want you to amplify that: what was the trouble wltli the wagons? Their 
case is that their goods are as good as the imi^orted article. 

Sir H. Freeland .—We have had one case in which, taking the whole body 
of a wagon, we found the longitudinal frames were long in measurement and 
the buffers were of unequal heights. We had to strip the wagon and rebuild 
it in another case. If you like I can show you our letters to them. I did 
not feel inclined to say so much but the work was so had that we had to 
complain. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you reported to the Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, about this? 

Sir H, Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is of great importance for us to know, in considering 
whether an industry deserves protection, whether it fulfills the conditions- 

Sir S. Freeland. —Undoubtedly they can and will in due course, but they 
have not succeeded so far. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long ago was this? 
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President.—Thai was one of the old orders in 1920? 

Sir S, Freeland. —They have not fulfilled the order yet. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Don’t you think this is an argument in their favour that 


the orders are very irregular? 

Sir H Freeland.—l think as a matter of fact Messrs. Burn and Co. are 
building many wagons. They have not built for us because we have our own 
works. I know the broad gauge lines have given them orders. My broad 
guage line has not given any orders hut I know that the State lines havo 
and their experience will no doubt be more valuable than mine. 

As a matter of fact probably one of the reasons why the metre guage 
work is so badly executed is that they have had so little of it, but they had 
a lot of broad guage work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have heard no complaints so far about that. 


Sir II. Freeland.—That’s good, but so far a,s the metre gauge is concerned, 
I would not place an order, if I can help it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would they have to get extra plant for the metre guage 


work P 

Sir H. Freeland.—It is similar but of course it has different dimensions— 
a slightly difi:’erent method of construction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are the machines adaptable to either work? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. The metre guage wagons have a central buffer 
and coupling arrangement while the broad guage have side buffers and cen¬ 
tral coupling. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I want to ask you questions about metre guage No. 6. 
You say that you paid Rs. 5,231 without wheels and axles in addition to 
freight from Calcutta? 

Sir II. Freeland.—We had to pay of course the freight extra on that. 
Rs. 5,231 does not include the freight. The bodies were loaded up on broad 
guage bogies and at Oawnpore they were put on metre guage line. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say “ without wheels and axles but with A.V.B. in 
addition to freight charges...”. So that this Rs. 5,231 did include the 
vacuum brake? 

Sir H. Freeland.—That is bad wording. They have all got to be added.* 

Mr. Mather. —This Rs. 6,231 does not include wheels and axles, the vacuum 
brake or freight charges? 

Sir E. Freeland. —We don’t have vacuum brake on our metre gauge. 


2:lr. Ginwala. —What is the unit of your plant—how many wagons can 
you build a year? 

Sir H. Freeland. —The carriage and wagon works are at the present 
moment capable of turning out about 630 wagons per annum. Our pro¬ 
gramme for wagons is, reduced by about 76 bogey carriages worked on a 
4-wheeler basi,s. You may say that 650 4-wheeled goods wagons can be 
constructed at present in our Ajmere workshop. 

Mr. Ginivala. —^Would there he any economy if the plant were bigger? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I don’t think so. Quite apart from the fact that it 
is desirable to expand, I don’t think we should be able to save by the 
expansion of our works. A greater number of wagons would result but no 
economy. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why I am asking this is this : the total demand 
for broad guage wagons at present is 3,000 n year? 

Sir E. Freeland. —I was considering tho ti‘etre guage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the demand for the metre gauge, I take it, is 
7,600? 

Sir E. Freeland, —1 don’t think as many as that but I don't know. 
During the war we stopped our building programme because we could not 


See Statement IV (9). 
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get steel, but we had to send a lot of wagons to Mesopotamia, so we are 
now catching up. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The reason why I was asking you was that it has been 
suggested t'hat the demand for wagons is not sufficiently high to enable 
other capitalists to come in, in order that there may be competition. Sup¬ 
posing a person got an order for 600 or 600 wagons, the plant could be run 
economically enough? 

Sir Zf. Freeland. —For broad guage most certainly. have repair 

facilities here at Mahaluxmi—^my broad gauge line is very much shorter. 
We have an equipment on the B., B. & C. I. Railway of 10,000 wagons and 
we can build 7 to 800 wagons a year. Certainly after receiving the materials 
here and with our existing facilities for repairs we can do at the rate of 
250 wagons a month, so that the total capacity of the shops per annum 
would work out to about 3,700. 

Mr. Grinwala. —That would be a sufficiently big plant to show the 
necessary economy? 

Sir H, Freeland. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your accounts do yon keep job accounts or total works 
aiccount. On what basis are these accounts kept? 

Sir B. Freeland. —Job account or work orders. Estimates are made for, 
say, 30 M. A. 2 and so on. That is all allocated under different heads; every¬ 
thing that comes into that, material, labour, etc., is charged to that account. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Will there be a separate beading for, say, power? 

Sir B. Freeland. —We have just put up oar new power house but all 
the charges for power are allocated to the different jobs, I mean each separate 
estimate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —They are all included under labour, general charges, 
machinery charges and so on? 

Sir B. Freeland .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Except your general office charges? They are not 
included? 

Sir B. Freeland. —No. Of course there are things like the Audit office 
which is an expensive item. I would put that figure at about Rs. 400, 
but I do not know if that is an accurate estimate. 

Mr. Oinwala.~l want to ask a few question about the steel castings. Caa 
you say approximately what proportion of your steel castings are sold to 
private firms and whether it is your policy to go on supplying steel castings 
to private firms now that there are steel casting firms in India? 

Sir B. Freeland. —We do not propose to cast steel for anybody else. It is 
not a business we want to undertake. We have in the past a certain amosnt, 
but under great pressure. 

Mr. Mather.—Before the war when you were selling an appreciable 
quantity of steel castings outside, or making for your own purposes, did 
you find a heavy demand for heavy castings, say 11 ton? 

Sir B. Freeland. —I don’t think we did, 

Mr. Mather. —All your steel castings are made in converters? 

Sir B. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—For that of course you import English pig iron? 

Sir B. Freeland. —^Yes, 

Mr. Mather.—1 don’t find much indication that you use cast steel axle 
boxes. Bo you use cast iron axle-boxes? 

Sir H. Freeland.—We get from home broad gauge wagons complete with 
axle boxes but for replacing a broken axle-box we do a good deal of 
casting in Ajmere although we are not able to fulfil the whole of our 
requirements. 

Mr. Mather. — You are still buying a certain number of cast steel-axle 
boxes ? 
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Sir K. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Have you got any in India? 

Sir E. Freeland .—I don’t think so. I am not quite sure of the answer 
that I have given. 1 know that recently we supplemented our Mahaluxmi 
shops here by getting private firms to do some work for us. If you like 
to know that I would just ask and find out.* 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, that would be useful. 

* No. Vide Statement IV (11). 
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No. 85. 

East Indian Railway. 

Written. 

Staiement I.—Beplies to questionnaire No. II (a) (Steel Castings). 

1. (a) We do not import steel castings as such. Our steel castings are 
made in our Jamalpur Workshops. 

(b) The chief utses of steel castings on a railway are— 

For Bridge work. —As knuckle joints on the bed plates of piers, centres 
for turn tables, etc. 

For G. and W. Department .—Draw bar face plates, bogie centres, etc., 
and perhaps axle-boxes. We have received a number of so called 
cast steel axle boxes, but I believe they are what is known as 
semi-steel which is, so far as I am aware, not made in India. 

If cast steel axle boxes were adopted in lieu of cast iron ones which 
are in general use, our probable requirements would be about 
150 to 200 tons of steel castings annually. 

For Loco. Department.-Wheel centres, spectacle plates, cross heads, 
foundation rings of fire boxes, fire boxes, roof stays, bogie cen¬ 
tres, axle-boxes, etc. 

(c) Detailed information is not available. 

(d) We do not as a rule import steel castings separately from the com¬ 
plete stock. In the event of a replacement being necessary, we make our 
own steel castings at our Jamalpur Workshops. 

Tons. 

2. Year ended 31st March 1922 . -. 176 

Year ended 31st March 1923 ...•••• 263 

3. The quantity of mild steel scrap available for disposal varies, hut from 
this Railway it can be taken as anything between 3,000 and 5,000 tons 
annually. 

G. L. COLVIN, 
Agent, E. I. By. 

Statement II.—Beplies to guestionnaire No. II (b) (General). 

(1) For the purpose of reply, steel Has been divided into two heads, uia.—" Rails ” 
and “ Rolled Sections,” the latter comprising joists, channels, angles, tees, flats, etc. 

For rails our estimated annual requirements can be taken at an average of say, 
23,000 tons heavy section rails. 

“ Rolled Sections ”~We not only import but we purcha.se locally and in addition 
the rolling mills at the Jamalpur workshops turn out a cosiderable quantity. 

The annual requirements of rolled sections to be purchased might be taken as between 
2,500 and 3,000 tons. 

The quantities of mild steel manufactured in our works during the past 2 years 
were— 

Year ending March 1922 ....-• Tons .1,742 

1923 .. 

The total pr.obable annual requirements of this railway may be taken at S,030 to 
9,000 tons. 

l‘>) Taking the above quantities of rails and rolled sections and assuming the price 
(excluding import duty) of rails at Rs. 150 per ton and of rolled sections at Ks. 180 per 
ton, the total cost of our annual requirements is— 

.... Tons 23,000 x Rs- 150 = Rs. 34,60,000 

Rolled Sections . . . ,, 3,000 x „ 180 = „ 5,40,000 
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it is estimated that of the 23,0(K) tons of rails, 14,280 tons wil! be required for relaying 
100 miles of permanent way and the balance of 8,720 tons for (Capital works, and that the 
3,000 tons of rolled sections are for Capital works. We cannot reafliiy allocate this 
latter quantity between Revenue and Capita). 

On the above basis, the eharae to Gai>itaJ and Revenue of the cost of 23,000 tons of 
rails and 3,000 tons of rolled sections is a-ppvosiinately as follows :— 



Capital. 

Revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

14,230 t''ius of lails (Relaying 10) mile.?) 

1,33,000 

20,09,000 

8,720 tons of rails ('Doubling line) . 

13,08,000 


3,000 tons of rolled sections .... 

,5,40,000 


Total (without duty) .... 

19,81,000 

20,09,000 

Import duty—10% (roundly) 

1,98,000 

2,01,000 

„ „ -33 J% ( do. ) . . , . 

(5,00,000 

0,70,000 

Additional expenditure due to enhauccnicnt of 
import duty from 10 to 33^% 

4,62,000 

4,69,000 


(3) It is presumed that “ Structural steel in a fabricated condition ” inoKute— 

Bridges, turntabie.s, .steel structures of sorts, wagons and undevfraines of ooachea, 
but d(ie,s riot iucludo locomotives or .spare parts of same. 

It is also presumed that it i.s intended to levy 33J per cent, duty on the value of the 
fii)i,shed stiucture. 

Our average animal rerjuiremonts of wagons in the next five years ai'u roughly 2,000 
of rvliich 1,300 arc additions cud 700 for replacements. 

The ci.rst of fabricated .steel required for 2,0<X) wagons (e.xcluding wheels and axles) 
is Rs. o9,55,000 (e.xcluiling iinport duty) and is chargeable to Capital and Revenue as 
.follows.;— 



Capital. 

Revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1,300 w ag<.ui.s (additions) .... 

38,71,000 


7(X) w'agons (repdacemonts) .... 

7,97,000 

12,87,000 

Totivl (without import duty) 

46,08,000 

12,87,000 

Import duty at 10% (roundly) 

4,67,000 

1,29,000 

Import duty at 33 J% .... 

l!),.56,000 

4,29,000 

Additional expenditure due to enhancement of 
iinj)ort duty from 10 to 33J% 

10,89,000 

3,00,000 


The cost (excluding import duty) of steel underframes required for coaches and of 
■structural steel required for other purposes is as follows :— 

Rs. 

Value of steel uuderframes for coache.s, brake vans, &c. (ex¬ 
cluding wheels and axles) imported during 1922-23 . . 3,28,000 

Structural steel imported during 1922-23 . . . 10,84,000 

,, ,, locally purchased ..... 4,80,000* 


Total Rs. 24,92,000 

* The actual cost was R.s. 5,28,000, and Ra. 4,80,000j represents what the price in 
3ndia might have been if there were no 10 per cent, duty on imported steel. 
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Assuming that the above is required all for Capital purposes, the additional expendi- 
ture on account of the enhancement of the import duty is as follows 


Cost of steel and structural steel (without import 
duty) 

Import duty at 10% (roundly) 

Imirort duty at 33i% (ditto) .... 


Additional expenditure due to enhancement of 
import duty from 10 to 33J% 

The total additional expenditure that will resul 
duty from 10 to 33J% is— 


Rails and rolled sections .... 

Stnictural steel imported in a fabricated condi¬ 
tion— 

Steel for wagons ..... 

Steel for coaches and structural steel . 

Total Rs. . . . • 

There will also be an additional charge to the Railway Revenue Account of interest 
at Si% per annum on the additional Capital expenditure of Rs. 21,33,000, which amounts 
to (roundly) Rs. 1,17,000, thus bringing the estimated additional annual expenditure on 
account of the proposed increase of the import duty on steel to about Rs. 30 lalths. /Inis 
is probably a conservative estimate, and docs not take into account other less visible- 
effects. For instance, it is probable that the protective effects of a largely increased duty 
would result in a successful demand for higher wages from those engaged in the industry. 
This would react upon our workshop employes, and through them, throughout the lower- 
paid ranks of Railway servants. 

(4) With such a heavy additional expenditure it seems evident that it will be diffi¬ 
cult to make reductions in rates and fares and I am of opinion that the increased expendi¬ 
ture must eventually lead to an attempt to increase rates. 


Capital. 

Rs. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

24,92,000 

2,49,000 

8,31,000 


5,82,000 

from the enhancement of 

Capital. 

Rs. 

4,62,000 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

4,69,000 

10,89,000 

0,82,000 

3,00,000 

21,33,000 

7,69,000 


(.5) Yes. 

(6) The establishment of steel industry in India is, 1 consider, desirable provided 
only that it can compete with the imported article without further a8,Mstance such as is 
already provided by the present import duty, sea freight, landing charges, lower rail 
rates and the Kailway Rebate on raw materials to certain existing h-on and steel works. 

(7) Assuming that the industry cannot be established without protection and that 

it is decided that assistance is to he given, it appears to me that it should be by 

means of a Government subsidy on examined costs of production. A subsidy should, in 
my opinion, prove less costly than an outright increase in the import duty at the rate 
contemplated. 

I may add that the question of increasing the import duty on steel has recently 
received close consideration by the Boards of Indian Railway Companies, who have 
addressed the Secretary of State for India with the request that their views may be placed 
before the Government of India. 

The Boards are of opinion that an import duty of 33i per cent, would raise the price 
of steel and other steel products to such an extent as to add very seriously to the Capital 
and Revenue expenditure of Railways, and would necessitate a further increase in railway 
rates, if the present very moderate standard of net earnings is to be maintained. Ihe- 
Boards agree that the maintenance of the steel industry in India is admittedly a matter 
of national importance, but they are averse, on economic grounds, to a high protective ' 
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tariff which would affect the development of Indian industries and be a great hardship 
on small consumers throughout the country, and consequently tend to retard the growth 
of railM-^ay earnings. Tliey foresee the effect of the proposed tariff upon the wagon huilding 
industry, and its possible future application to imported locomotives, and they are of 
opinion that, if it is proved that additional protection is needed to maintain the steel 
industry in India, it should be afforded by means of a bounty or subsidy and not by an 
increase in the tariff. 


APPENDIX A. 

(Referred to in Question (1) above. 

(а) Kinds of Steel.—The steel manuf.actured by the Company at present is by the 
Basic Open Hearth process. 

(б) Steel products being manufactured now— 


Rails with corresponding 

J oists. 

Channels. 

fish plates. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

30 lbs. F. F. 

4 by If 

4 

by li 

33 ,, ,, 

5 „ 

3 

li 

„ If 

40 „ „ 

6 » 

3 

2 

„ li 

41^ „ „ 

7 „ 

4 

3 

>, 4- 

50 „ „ 

8 

4 

4 

2 

60 „ 

9 „ 

4 

6 

3 

75 „ „ 

10 ,. 

0 

7 

3 

85 „ „ 

12 „ 

5 

8 

„ 3i 

88^,, B. H. 

12 „ 

C 

9 

4 

90 „ „ 

16 „ 

5 

10 

„ A 

90 „ F. F. 

16 

6 

12 

4 


14 lbs., 18 lbs. and 24 
lbs. (Light rails with 
fish plates). 


Equal Angles. 

Unequal Angles. 

Rounds. 

Ins. Ins. 

Ins. Ins. 

In. Ins. 

4 by 4 

4 by 1 

J to 5 diameter. 

4 o li 

2 „ 4 


2 „ 2 

2i „ 2 


2i „ 2i 

3 " „ 2 


2i „ 2i 

5 „ 3 


3 „ 3 

6 „ 4 


3i „ 3i 

4 „ 4 

5 „ 6 

6 „ 6 

Flats. 

Squares. 

I'ees. 

1 in. to 6 ins. and 8 ins. 

i in. to 3i ins. 

2 by 2 by i in. 

Octagons. 

1 in. to IJ- ins. 

2i ins. by ins, by 
Jin, 


A. copy of our catalogue giving full particulars as regards the different sections of 
rails and structural steel is attached. 

When the Greater Extensions are completed the output of rails and structural steel 
will be very much increased. 
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Vij) We expect to manufacture the following materials before the end of 1925 in addi¬ 
tion to the materials which are already being manufactured by our Works. Our present 
estimate is as follows :— 

Steel Sheets—36,000 tons . Width up to 38 ins. and any gauge from No. 10 to 

No. 32. 


Steel Plates—48,000 „ . i in. IJ ins. thick. 

Steel Sleepers—2,820. 

(d) When our Greater Extensions are completed, i e., within one year from date, we 
shall manufacture the following varieties of products :— 

Rails. 


30 lbs. to 90 lbs. flat bottom. 

100 lbs. Bull-head. 

Structural. 

Angles, 

Ins. Ins. 

8 by 8 

1 in. by -J in. to 3 in. by 
Jin. 


Beams. 
Ins. Ins. 
24 by 7|- 
20 „ 7 ^- 


Channels. 
Ins. Ins 
15 by 4 


15 5 

15 „ 6 

Flats. Rounds. Squares. 

Ins. Ins. 

12 by 14 3 ins., 4 ins., 5 ins., 6 ins. 3 ins., 4 ins., 5 ins., 6 ins. 

J „ } to and i in. to 2 ins. and i in. to 2 ins, 

4i „ i and 
thicker. 

Rods. 

iin. 

Plates._ I inch to H inches thick. Various widths to S4 inches and various lengths 

up to 60 feet, length and width depending upon the thickness. 

Sheets.— Width up to 38 inches and any gauge from No, 10 (i inch) to No. 32 

inch). 


Statement HI.—Replies to questionnaire No. 11 (c) (wagons). 


I. Total number of wagons used for public traffic . 
Main types— 

. 39,637 

Covered—older types varieties of “ W ” v 

. 20,468 

Covered—I. B. 0. A. type “ A-1 ” . 

. 1,715 

Open—Older types varieties of “ M ” 

. 6,683 

Open — older types varieties of “ N ” 

. 1.825 

Open— I. B. 0. A. types “ P-4 ” . * • 

266 

Open—American, type “ M- A." . 

. 2,231 
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2. The following wagons I. R. C. A. type “ A-1 ” covered and “ C-1 ” 
open, have been included in the Quinquennial Forecast as future annual 


requirements: — 


1924-26. 

1923-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-20. 

Additional— 

Covered wagons . 

1,200 

1,2.30 

1,300 

1,300 

1,3.30 

Renewals— 

Covered wagons 

450 

460 

450 

460 

450 

Open wagons 

276 

276 

275 

1.30 

1.30 


3. We do not build wagons; we erect from imported sections. 

4. In 1913, 760 wagons were purchased from a local firm, and the contract 
rate was Rs. 2,760 per wagon exicluding wheels and axles. These wagons 
were constructed chiefly from imported finished materials. 

5. The following main types of wagons were recently erected in our 
works from imported finished material, and the costs (not including cost 
of wheels and axles) are given against the two main heads of expenditure. 
English Expenditure has been converted at Is. 4d. to the rupee. 


(1) 260 open wagons ‘C4’ type I. R. C. A. (1920-21). 

English material icoluding freight, JaiiUing cltargos and 

duty . ..• . 

, f Paint and oil .... 

Indian expenditure | i„oh,ding shop on cost . 

Total cost per wagon ..... 

(2) 1,100 Covered wagons A-P type I. R. C. A. (1921-22). 

English material including fieight, landing charges and 
duty 

r„j' _ . -j-i. , (Paint and oil . , . . 

la . pel T ur > j,aboiir including shop on cost 

Total cost per wagon ..... 


Rs. 

9,101 

20 

76 


9,267 


Rs. 

7,974 

27 

142 


S,14.S 


(3) .600 Covered wagons ‘Al’ type I. U. C. k. (1922-23.) 

The approximate actual cost i.s given 

Rs. 

English material including freight, landing charges and 


duty . . . . . . . . . . 4,756 

(Brake block .... 5 

Indian expenditure i Paint and oil ... . 16 

(, Labour including shop on cost . 1-30 

Total cost per wagon ..... 4,927 


A Contract has recently been entered into with a local firm to erect 
ipart of the wagons now being sent out from England. 


Rs. 


The approximate co.st of the English material as per Con¬ 
tracts let, including freight, landing charges and duty is 3,775 

Indian Expenditure— 

Brake blocks, paint and oil supplied by East Indian Rail¬ 
way ......... 21 

L.abour ......... 2.50 


4,046 


Total approximate cost per wagon 
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There has been a large fall in the cost of imported steel materials since. 
1922, presumably due to a return to normal conditions. 

6. Weights of the following per wagon (I. R. C. A.): — 



‘A 

-1’ 

type. 



type. 


T. 

c. 

Q. lbs. 

T, 

C. ' 

Q. lbs. 

(a) Total wagon (e.xcluding wheels 








0 

and axles) ■ 

7 

6 

2 

0 

. 7 

13 

1 

(6) ‘B’ class steel used in manufacture 

1 

10 

2 

12 

1 

16 

2 

12 

(c) ‘B’ class steel used in manufacture 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

3 

(d) Steel castings .... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

(c) Spring steel .... 

0 

12 

3 

4 

0 

12 

3 

4 

(/) Steel plates and sheets 

1 

12 

2 

0 

1 

18 

1 

12 

(g) Structural steel (angles, channels. 









&c.) ...... 

2 

3 

0 

20 

2 

4 

0 

8 

(A) Wrought iron .... 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

(!) Iron ca.stings .... 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

0 

4 

17 

Brass castings ..... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


7. We are conforming to I. R. C. A. standard specification as all 
Railways are required to standardize their Rolling Stock. This specification 
for “ laminated springs ” specifies British standard specification No. 6, “ for 
helical and volute springs No. 7.” Acid steel is specified but basic may 
be substituted with the consent of the Inspecting Officer. 

I am unable to reply regarding wheels and axles. The matter rests with 
the Consulting Engineers, London. 

8 and 9. I am of opinion that the most economical way of dealing with 
the supply of stock is for Railways to develop their own works so as to increase 
their capacity for repairs and for erection of wagons from imported finished 
materials, but so long as the price of imported wagons remains approximately 
near the present figure it is doubtful whether it would be economical for 
Railways to undertake the work of wagon building. 

10 and 11. In paragraph 10 of the Questionnaire it is stated that the 
Wagon Companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent which 
would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type B. G. wagon to about 
Rs, 4,600 while the price of steel in India is as at present. 

It is assumed that the price of Rs. 4,600 is exclusive of the cost of wheels 
and axles —vide Note 1 at top of the Questionnaire. 

According to the latest estimate prepared by our Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent, the co.st of a wagon of A-1 type—I. R. C. A., Broad 
gauge, exiclusive of the cost of wheels and axles, is Rs. 3,438 as detailed 
below: — 

R-s. 


English material — 


Underframea, etc. (at Is. 4<f. a rupee) 

Indian expenditure — 

3,108 

Paint and oil ....... . 

16 

I.abour including wear and tear of tools, etc. 

150 

Rs. 

3,274 

Contingencies at 5 tier cent. . . . ■ ■ ■ 

104 

Total Rs. 

3,438 
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The price demanded by the Wagon Companies is thus Rs. 1,162 more 
than what it costs us to erect wagons in our Workshops from imported 
materials. 

It is stated that the Wagon Companies estimate that for each increase 
of 10 per cent, in the duty the . cost of the finished wagons would go up 
by Rs. 220. Thus if the import duty is enhanced by another 23J per cent, 
the price per wagon to be paid to the Wagon Companies will be Rs. 4,600 
plus Rs. 613J = Rs. 6,113. With the additional import duty namely, Rs. 613 
the cost per wagon erected in our Workshops will be Rs. 3,438 plus 
Rs. 513 = Rs. 3,961. 

The additional expenditure to the Railway if assistance were given to 
private firms by paying them Rs. 6,113 per wagon is worked out below, 
taking the average annual requirements of wagons in the next five years 
at 2,000 of which 1,300 are additions and 700 are replacements: — 



Capital. 

Revenue. 

Private -firms — 

Rs, 

R,s. 

l,.S0OxRs. 5,113. 

66,47,000 


700 „ .5,113. 

13,26,000 

22,53,000 

Rs. 

79,73,000 

22,53,000 

Mailway workshops— 



l,.300xRs, 3,951. 

51,36,000 


700 „ 3,951. 

10,25,000 

17,41,000 

Rs. 

61,61,000 

17,41,000 

Additional expenditure . . . . . 

18,12,000 

5,12,000 

Interest at 5-J' per cent, on additional Capita] 
expenditure of Rs. 18,12,000 


1,00,000 

Total. 

18,12,000 

6,12,000 


In view of the wide gap between the local firms’ quotations and our own 
costs I am not prepared to express any opinion as to the best means of 
establishing the wagon building industry in India. 

I am of opinion that the large additional expenditure involved would 
hamper new construction, that it would certainly put back efforts to reduce 
rates and fares, and that in all probability it would result in Railways 
endeavouring to increase their rates. I may add that many traders hold 
the opinion that present rates are quite as high as, if not higher than, the 
trafllo will bear. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Summary of estimated additional annual expenditure •which would be incurred 

by this jRaihvay. 


1 

Capital. 

Revenue. 

' Total 

1 

! 

Bs, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

(а) Increased duty on steel (vide page 475) . | 

(б) Building of wagons by local firms (vide 

21,.33,000 

8,86,000 

30,19,000 

page 484) 

18,12,000 

0,12,000 

24,24,000 

Total 

.39,43,000 

14,98,000 

54,43,000 


Statement IV. — Letter, dated 2nd January 1924, from the Agent, East Indian 
Railway Company, to the Tariff Board. 

In compliance with the request made by the TarifF Board at the meeting 
held on the 7th December 1923, I am directed to enclose statements show¬ 
ing the actual cost (f.o.b.) per wagon, the name of the firm and the date of 
•ontract, in respect of the last two items in this Railway’s reply to question 
6 on pages 9 and 10 of the printed pamphlet forwarded with this office letter 
No. C-32644, dated 27th November 1923, and of the item in this Railway’s 
replies to questions 10 and 11 on page 11 of that pamphlet. 

Item (S) in the Answer to Q'uestion 5 on page 9 of the Pamphlet. 

The approximate cost per wagon is shown as Rs. 4,927. The actual icost 
per wagon as now known is as follows: — 

(Is. id. a rupee.) 


English material excluding viheeJs and axle.s :— 

Bs. 

Underframes and body fittings q 

Axle boxes and bearings [ F. O. B. price . . 3,884 

Bearing Springs ) 

Vacuum Brake Fittings ...... 

Freight, insurance, landing, toll and duty . . . 816 

ToTAt, . 4,700 

Indian expenditure :— 

Brake Block 

Paint and Oil ........ 16 

Labour including shojj on cost ..... 150 

Total cost per wagon . 4,871 


Name of Firm i— 

Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon and Finance Ld. . 350 wagons, 

Camel Laird & Co. ... ... 160 „ 

Date of Contract. —1st June 192f, 
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(m) 

Last item in the Answer to Question No. 5 on page 10 of the Pamphlet, 

The approximate cost per wagon is shown as Bs, 4,046. The latest 
known cost per wagon as per invoices from England is as follows: — 


English material excluding wheels axles — 

Underframe and Body fittings i 

Axle Boxes and Bearings Price 

Bearing springs | 

Vacuum Brake fittings J 

Freight, Insurance, Landing, 

Toll and Duty ....... 

Total 

Indian Expenditure :— 

Brake Block, paint and oil supplied by East Indian Rail¬ 
way . . ■ • • • • 

Labour, etc. ........ 

Total cost per wagon 


(1«. 4d. per rupee.) 
Rs. 

2,856 


639 


3,495 


21 

250 


3,706 


Name of Firm. —Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon and Finance Ltd. 

Date of Contract.—2Qth March 1923. 1,500 wagons. 

i (Hi) 

Beplies of Questions 10 and 11 on page 11 of the Pamphlet. 

The estimated cost per wagon is shown as Bs. 3,438. The latest known 
cost per wagon as per invoices from England is as follows: — 

(1«. 4d,per rupee.) 

English material excluding wh.eels and axles — 


Underframe and Body fittings 1 
Axle Boxes and Bearings 0 g 

Bearing springs | 

Vacuum Brake fittings J 

Freight, Insurance, Landing, 

Toll and Duty ..... 


Indian Expenditure :— 

Brake Block .... 
Paint and Oil . 

Labour including shop on cost, etc. 


Total 


Total 


Contingencies @ Rs. 3 per cent, on Indian expenditure 
only (actual contract prices of English materials being 
known) ........ 

Total cost peb waoon 


Rs. 

2,856 

639 

3,495 

5 

16 

150 

3,666 


3,675 


Name of Firm. —Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon and Finance Ltd. 
Date of Contract.—29th March 1923. 1,500 wagons. 
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Statemeni V.—Letter, dated 15th Janvary lOU, from the Agent, East Indian 
Railway Company, to the Tariff Hoard. 

1. am directed to return herewith your copy of the verbal evidence ten¬ 
dered before the Tariff Board by this railway on the 7th December 1923 and 
to enclose a statement showing in juxtaposition the version as recorded in 
the notes and as they should read. Questions and answers have been 
•consecutively numbered to facilitate referenice. 

2. I am also directed to enclose the following statements promised at 
the time of giving evidence before the Board— 

(1) Statement showing f.o.b. price per ton, and freight, landing 

charges per ton, of rails, fishplates, joists and bars, during 
1913-14, 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

(2) Statement showing “ Raising cost of coal—Giridih Collieries ” ill 

1912, 1913-14 and 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

(3) Statement showing “ Raising cost of coal—Bokaro Collieries ” ia 

1916-11 to 1922-23. 

(4) Statement showing “ Coking costs—Giridih and Bokaro Collieries ", 

and makers of coke ovens and battery. 

(5) Statement showing details of sales of coke, 

^6) Statement showing details of the sale of coal tar during 1922-23. 

(7) Comparative statement of weights of I. R. C. A. A-1 type w^ons 

as shown by the E. I. Railway and by Messrs. Burn and Co. 

(8) Statements (concerning the cost of steel ingots and rolled sections 

manufactured in the Jamalpur Workshops for June 1922 and 
1923. 

<9) Statement showing the pri(* paid during 1913-14 for a W/G V 
type covered wagon which is understood to be fairly comparable 
to I. R. C. A. A-1 covered type. 

(It is understood that the A-1 type has approximately 12 cwts. 
more material, exclusive of wheels and axles, used in its manu¬ 
facture). 


3 The Tariff Board required further information in regard to the reply 
given under the heading of item 1, page 4 of “ Reply to Questionnaire 

•uig;_xhe quantities of mild steel manufactured in our works during tha 

past two years. These were ; — 


Year ending March 1922 . 
Year ending March 1923 . 


, 3,742 
. 5,858 


4. Mr. Mather asked if these figures included “ Tata steel billets. It 
is found that these figures were extracted from the Locomotive S«,Per'»- 
tendent’s Annual Report by the Controller of Stores and they refer to the 
output of mild steel ingots and not sections, consequently they do not 
inckide the quantity of “ Tata ” steel billets that were rolled into sections 
during the two periods stated. 

5. I am desired to here mention that 2,151 tons and 1,182 tons_ of 
“ Tata ” billets were rolled into tie bars, cotters and gibs for the Engineerings 
Department during 1921-22 and 1922-23 respectively. 
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(1) statement showing f. o. h. price per ton and freight, landing charges, etc., 
per ton of Mails, Fishplates, Joists and Bars during WIS-H, 19B1-SS and 
192S-SS. 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Price f.o.b. per ton of— 



Bs. A. P. 

Es, A. P. 

Bs, A. P. 

Bails ..... 

103 8 0 

138 12 0 

127 8 0 

Fishplates .... 

120 0 0 

Not received. 

188 4 0 

Joists ..... 

93 12 0 

Do. 

120 0 0 

Bars . . . . . , 

! 

135 0 0 

188 4 0 

125 4 0 

Freight duty, landing and other charges 
per ton of— 




Bails , . f , 

14 8 0 

26 0 0 

1 

1 37 S 0 

1 

Fishplates .... 

26 0 0 

Not received. 

46 0 0 

Joists ..... 

20 0 0 

Do. 

37 12 0 

Bars. 

IS 12 0 

46 4 0 

39 0 U 


2 t 


VOL. S* 





(2) Baling cost of coal—Giridih Collieries. 


4S9 



Includes salaries and allowances ol Colliery Superintendent and his Assistants and Office Establishment. 







(3) Saieing coat of Coal (E. I. Railway and B. N. Railway Joint GoUiery — Bokaro). 
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Includes salaries and allowances of Colliery Manager, his Assistants and OiBce Establishment. 
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(4) Coking Costs. 
Giridih. 


Details. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Goal 

1,47,858 

2,30,701 

Wages 

43,216 

48,737 

Repairs . 

538 

7.3 

Stores 

8,996 

6,760 

Establishment 

18,124 

19,378 

Electrical charges • 

9,699 

10,206 

.Sundries 

1,281 

3,306 


2,29,712 

3,25.161 


Tons 39,720 

Tons 41,953 


cwt. 1 

cwt. 11 


Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Coat per ton 

6 12 6 

7 12 0 


Bokaro. 


Details. 

1921-22 

1922-23. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Goal 

. . 

14,146 

15,329 

Wages 

. 

7,089 

6,268 



21,235 

21,697 

Make 

•. 

Tons, 4,795 
cwt. 11 

Tons, 4,435 
cwt. 18 



Rs. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Cost per ton . 

.... 

4 6 10 

1 

4 13 11 


Makers of Coke Ovens and Battery—Sinfon Carves. 
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(C) DetaiU of $alet of Coke. 



1921-22, 

1. 1 

1922-23. 

—-— -—- - ■ ‘ 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

Bengal Iron Co., Ltd. . 

1 

Tone* i 

1 

17,fi68 j 

R«. 

3,36,349 

Tong. 

19,670 

Rs. 

2,96,127 


(6) Statement showing detailt of the lalee of Coal-Tar during the year 

ms-ss. 



Quantity. 

Amount. 

Rales to the public :— 

Jagannath Marwari . , , . ! 

Tons. cwt. qr. lb. 

U 9 3 20 

Rs. A. I*. 

1,658 4 0 

finrajmall Badridas .... 

976 19 2 0 

1,09,600 3 0 

Kanhaiya Lai Poddar 

121 4 3 12 

12,964 12 0 

gTOTAI, 

1,112 14 1 4 

1,24,213 3 0 


(7) Comparative Statement of weights of the following per wagon. 1. B. 0. A. 

“ A-1 ” type. 


Class of material. 

E. I. By. 
figure. 

Burn & Co.’s 
figure. j 



T. 

0. 

Q. lb. 

T. 

C. 

Q. lb. 

T. 

c. 

Q. 

lb. 

(6) B class steel used in manu- 

1 

16 

2 12 

0 

17 

1 1 

0 

19 

1 

11 

faoture. 











(c) D class steel used in manu- 

0 

6 

0 3 

0 

6 

0 18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

faoture. 






t 





fd) Steel castings . 

0 

4 

0 0 

0 

7 

0 4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

{*) Spring Steel . 

0 

12 

3 4 

0 

12 

0 20 

0 

0 


52 

(f) Steel plates and sheets 

1 

12 

2 0 




1 








[ * 

14 

3 11 


19 

0 

19 

fg) Structural Steel (Angles, 

2 

3 

0 20 

) 



1 




channels, ete.). 







1 




(h) Wrought iron . 

0 

10 

3 0 

0 

12 

1 26 

0 

2 

1 

2 

(i) Iron castings . 

0 

0 

4 17 


•• 






Brass castings 

0 

0 

2 0 


•• 






ToTAt, 

7 

6 

2 0 

7 

8 

3 24 
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The difference in wrought iron is due to Burn and Company’s figure 
including door frames, whereas our figures are for Pressed Steel Plato 
{without frame. 

The difference in Steel Castings is due to Burn and Company’s figure 
innIiiHin g Cast Steel Buffer oases as against forgings in E. I. Railway 
figures. 

The remaining difference of 3 Ojvt. 2 Qrs. is due to Burn and Company s 
figures being for raw material as against our finished articles. 

It will he noticed that Burn and Company’s figures do not include Brass 
and Iron castings. 

Where the E. 1. Railway have placed certain M. S. fittings under class 

(6), Burn and Company include them in classes (/) and ((7). 



(8) Ihiail Bosk of ihe produdion of one km of basic open Hearth steel ingots for June 1922> 



Electric Power * . . - 0 15 0 | .. 0 15 











betaileost of the production of om ton of basic open hearth steel ingots for June 1923. 



CiaB Plrodueers—^ 





Piecework Labour 
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(9) Cost of a “ WGV ” type covered wagon during 191S-H, 

(Is. id. a rupee.) 
Per wagon. 
Rs. 

JSnglish materials excluding wheels and axles. 

Underframes and body fittings 

Axle boxes and bearings . (gng 16s. f.o.b. price= 

Bearing springs ... I 
Vacuum brake fittings . . ) 

Freight, insurance, landing toll and duty 

Indian Expenditure. 

Labour, etc,. 

Total cost pek w.AaoN 


2,652 Board’s letters 
42 and 152: 
jf 1913. 

206 


SO 


2,93s 
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Oral evidence of Mr. G, L. COLVIN, Agent, Mr. SEVERS, 
Chief Auditor, Mr. MOULD, Works Manager, 
Lillooah Workshops, and Mr. GROVE WHITE, Works 
Manager, jamalpur Workshops, ail representing 
the East Indian Railway, recorded at Calcutta on 
7th December 1923. 


rresident. —I should like to begin by thanking you for the full and 
complete way in which the questions we put have been answered. They give 
exactly the information we wanted, and it will be of great assistance in 
dealing with the whole question so far as railways are concerned. Perhaps 
it would be most convenient to begin with the replies which are printed, 
that is, the reply to the general questionnaire beginning on page 4. In 
answer to Question 2 you have taken the price of rails at Rs. 150 and of 
rolled sections at Rs. 180. Can you tell us on what basis you took these 
prices f Are they about the prices you are paying now ? 

Mr. Colvin. —They are about up-to-date prices; but they might have 
come down a hit. 

President. —May I take it as the price of 1922-23 approximately? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes, That is correct. 

President.-^! do not know whether it would be possible for the Railway 
to give us without great trouble the earlier prices that they have had to pay 
for rails and rolled sections, including some pre-war prices? 

Mr. Colvin. —In the o'e of rails it is possible, but in the case of rolled 
sections it wonld be more difficult. 

President. —If you could give the figures year by year from 1912, in the 
case of rails and fishplates, it would be useful. I am thinking of purchases 
in large quantities, i.e., your big order for the year. In the case of rolled 
sections would it be possible to give, for joists and bars, the c.i.f. prices from 
1913-14 to 1922-23 ? 

Mr. Mather.— have usually asked in the other cases f.o.h. prices and 
freight and landing charges separately. 

President. —Would it be possiVjle for the f.o.b. prices to be separated from 
the freight and landing charges, which would be useful to us? 

Mr. CoZntn.—Yee. But you do not want the war years 1914 to 1919? 

President. —If you could take the two pre-war years 1913 and 1914 and 
then the years in 1921-22 and 1922-23, that would do. I notice from your 
answer that the Company make at their works in Jamalpur a certain amount 
of rolled steel. Can you tell us how long it is since the Company has been 
making rolled steel there? 

Mr. Grove White. —The Company first started the manufacture of steel 
in an acid furnace in 1898. Then in March 1913 they started the manufac¬ 
ture of steel by the basic process. 

President. —Is it an open hearth furnace? 

Mr. Grove White. —Yes. We had an open hearth furnace in 1898 worked 
.on the acid process, We are now entirely working on the basic process. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you converted the acid furnace into a basic furnace? 

Mr. Grove White. —We converted the acid furnace into basic and we now 
have two 15-ton open hearth basic furnaces and no acid furnace. 

President. —'What do you use for your raw material for making steal? 
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Mr. Grove White, —Indian pig iron which is practically obtained exclnsively 
from Tatas. 

President. —-You use a certain amount of steel scrap as well ? 

Mr. Grove White. —^Yea. We use a certain proportion—7 of pig to S of 
scrap which gives us a 15 ton charge—our ordinary mild steel charge. 

President. —This amount that you have given in answer to Question 1 
for the year ending March 1923, 5,858 tons, is that the maximum quantity 
you can produce with the present furnaces? 

Mr. Grove White. —We might possibly get a greater output than that, 
possibly up to 7 or 8 thousand tons. 

President. —Would it be possible to let the Board have figures showing 
the coat of production of your rolled steel? One of onr difficulties iii the 
whole of our enquiries has been that there is nothing in India- to compare 
with the costs of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Of course, you are 
oiierating on a .small scale and there may be allowances to be made for that; 
but if we can get anj’thing which we could compare with the Jamshedpur 
costs it would be useful. 

Mr. Grove White. —Our system of accountancy does not lend itself to the 
comparison of our costs with those of commercial firms. 

President. —But your works costs might be comparable to their works 
costs. I take it that in keeping the accounts of your steel works you do not 
make allowance for ov'erhead ch.arges, or for interest on the capital invested 
in the works? 

Mr. Grove White. —We have got certain figures. 

Mr. Colvin.—It you could show us the headings of Tatas—you need not 
give us their figures—if you will show what the items are, we can fill up 
those headings with our figures. 

Mr. Mather.—1 do not know if you have seen the published .statement of 
Tatas. It is very much the kind of thing that w'© require. 

President.—Yes. This is the form in vvTiich they put it up originally at 
page 2 of the Statements and Notes. 

Mr. Grove There is this difference that at Jamalpur steel castings, 

aa well as ordinary ingots, are manufactured in the same shop. The cost 
is under one lieading, .sub-divided to a certain extent, but it is difficult to sub¬ 
divide the cost of any particular item. Take, for instance, gas producers. 
The producers supply gas to the open hearth furnace, and they also supply 
it to the annealing stoves in connection with steel eastings. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Da you not keep separate account as to how much is used 
in each department? 

Mr. Grove White. —^We divide all our costs in a certain ratio, say 3 to 5. 
We can give figures on that basis. 

President. —^You can give it in that ratio. 

Mr. Mather. —But the figures show that the steel castings are only 5 per 
cent, of the total output. You can just make an estimate of that. 

President.—You will see tliat the next statement in the Iron and Steel 
Company’s evidence goes on to the blooming mill and the final one is the 
rail mill. We can give you a copy of this, but if you find that you cannot 
without a lot of trouble make it exactly in the same form, it does not matter 
so long as it is somewhere near it. 

Mr. Grove White.—I think we can give figure.? useful to the Board. We 
would give figures for the rolling mills if desired. 

Mr. Mather. —If you give us details for the rolling mills, so much the 

better. , ■ u j 

Mr. Gintuala. —This is the form in which they have got their overhead 
charges in Tatas, and if you can give it in this form it will be very useful. 

Mr. Grove White.—I think we shall have no difficulty in giving figures m- 
this foim. 
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Mr. Grove White. —For -what period do you want them? 

President. —I understand you only started the basic process in 1918. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give it for a pre-war yearv 

Mr. Mather. —The first year of starting a new process is hardly a fair 
year to take for comparison, and I think the last two official years will be 
enough. 

Mr. Grove White. —Our returns are made every month. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I ask for those for Jtine 1922 and June 1923? 

President. —I have no objection to the figures being given for a single 
month provided it is a typical month. You might select some month when 
the furnace was working to its full capacity.* Have the Company made any 
attempt to ascertain whether it pays for them to make rolled steel for them¬ 
selves rather than purchase it? 

Mr. Grove White. —Yes. It pays them to make steel. 

President. —Of course, in making a comparison, some allowance has to be 
made for things like overhead charges, interest on the capital invested iu the 
steel works and so on. 

Mr. Severs. —We have made no attempt to work out costs on that basis. 
We use our own scrap, and the price is much less than the market rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At what rate do you charge your scrap? 

Mr. Severs. —Es. 15 to Rs. 25 a ton and the market rate is Rs. 60. 

President. —No thorough attempt has yet been made to compare the cost of 
the steel made at Jamalpur and the price of the steel you buy? 

Mr. Severs. —We make no allowance for these overhead charges. It is 
very difficult to work it out. 

President. —Do you find it a diStinot convenience to have your own steel 
works, so that any section that you may want in a hurry can be turned out? 

Mr. Severs, —should say it is. 

President.—1 take it that the sections which you roll are those that you 
happen to require at the moment? 

Mr. Grove White. —Large stocks are not maintained; but, of course, we 
keep certain stocks. We make sections for the blacksmith’s shop, the forge, 
the bolt and nut shop, etc., when required. 

President. —I take it that the sections that are commonly required, you 
stock, and other sections, less commonly required, you make when they are 
wanted? 

Mr. Grove White. —We do not stock every type of section. Of course, we 
cannot manufacture heavy sections. We only make small sections. 

President. —Do you find that it means a great saving of time in getting 
the things you want? 

Mr. Severs. —The programme is put well forward. The departments w'ouid 
send their requirements to the steel works in advance, and the latter would 
arrange to manufacture accordingly. 

President. —was wondering whether you found it of great convenience 
for emergent requirements. 

Mr. Grove White. —It is of great advantage to the shops and other 
departments as well. For the Engineering and Carriage and Wagon Depart, 
ments, it is of very great convenience. 

President. —The reason why I asked whether any enquiry had been made 
to ascertain whether it paid you to make rolled steel was because it has been 
suggested in evidence that to manufacture steel economically the unit of 
production must be large. To get cheap production, you must have mass 
production. But, of eourae, if you have not worked out the ealculationj, 
there is really not much to be said. 


Vide Statement V (8). 
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iti-r. iSever«.—The thing is we have not got our overhead charges separately 
tor anj' particular work. The supervising establishruent of the Railway has 
to deal with a very large number of works, and it is not practicable to say 
how much of it is attributable to the supervision over any particular work. 

rresident.—l understand that. In effect the manufacture of steel at 
Jamshedpur does not involve any appreciable addition to the supervising 
establishment of the Railway. Going now to the increase in expenditure 
which you estimate would result from raising the duty from 10 to S3J per 
cent., I think perhaps it would be easier at this stage to eliminate the wagons 
from the figures as they come in separately in the reply to the other letter. 
On that basis the annual increase in expenditure comes to Rs. 10'44 lakhs 
capital and Rs. 4’69 lakhs revenue, if the two items Rs. 10‘89 lakhs and 
Rs. 3 lakhs noted against wagons are omitted. Interest at 6i per cent, 
on Rs. 10-44 lakhs is Be. 57,420, and the result would be that the burden 
falling on revenue would increase by Rs. 67,500 a year. 

Mr. Severs. —Is that the interest you are calculating? 

President. —Yes. 5^ per cent, on the addition to the-capital expenditure. 

In order to get an idea as to what the burden would mean to the Railway, 
could you give us the figures of your annual revenue expenditure? 

Mr. Severs. —I have got them for one year here which may be taken as 
normal now. The total working expenditure for 1922-23 was Rs. 10'23 crores. 

President. —IV hat do you estimate as your annual capital expenditure for 
the next four or five years? 

Mr. Severs .— 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

This is the quinquennial programme. 

Mr. Colvin.—The Railway Board may modify that considerably by their 
new policy. 

President. —We do not want any minute detail. I understand the annual 
capital outlay is likely to exceed Rs. 400 lakhs. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^Is that your allotment from the Rs. 150 crores? 

Mr. Severs, —Yes. 

President. —That enables us to get some idea as to the percentage of 
increase in the total expenditure which would result. You allude in your 
answer to Question 7 to a letter which the Boards of the Indian Railway 
Companies have addressed to the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. Colvin. —We have seen a copy of that letter, but it has not been 
formally put in evidence. 

President. —Is it your wish to put it in on behalf of the East Indian 
Railway ? 

Mr. Colvin. —The letter expres.ses the views of the Company, and we have 
no objection to putting it in. 

President. —It would not he of much use, I think, to question the repre¬ 
sentative of one Railway in great detail about a letter which is the result of 
the combined effort of a number of Railway Companies. I think your sum¬ 
mary states the case very clearly indeed that the companies appreciate the 
importance on national grounds of retaining, if it be possible, the manu¬ 
facture of steel in India. On the other hand, they feel that a high pro¬ 
tective duty would mean a serious additional burden to the Railways in 
India, and that increased expenditure would tend to reflect itself in higher 
rates and fares than would otherwise he in force, a result which would be 
detrimental to the industries of the country. If assistance must be given 


Rs. 477 lakhs. 
Rs. 474 lakhs. 
Rs. 490 lakhs. 
Rs. 409 lakhs. 
Rs. 376 lakhs. 
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in order to keep the industry going, you think it ought to be given by 
meai^ of a bounty or subsidy. The difficulty, of course, is, if protection 
is to be given by means of a bounty or subsidy, how the money is to be found. 

Mr. Ginwala.—YouT contract with the Government expires in 1925 ? 

Mr. Colvin. —^At the end of 1924. 

Mr. Qinwala.—You have given the figures for your expenditure. What 
was your gross revenue in 1922-23? 

Mr. Colvin. —Gross revenue—16,32 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What percentage of the revenue is your working expendi¬ 
ture ? 

Mr. Calvin. —Roughly 63 per cent., might be slightly less. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That has gone down considerably compared to previous 
years ? 

Mr. Colvin. —It has gone down by about 2 per cent, since 1922-23. In 
pre-war years the percentage was about 40. 

Mr. Gimuaio.—What is the proportion of the surplus profits which the: 
Company take? 

Mr. Colvin. —It is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 7 lakhs. For the year 
ending March 1923 it was Rs. 7,13,000. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That I take it is in proportion to the estimated capital of 
the Government and tiie subscribed capital? 

Mr. Colvin. —The Company gets one-fifth of the first 29 lakhs of the 
surplus profits and 1 per cent, of the surplus profits. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In working out your estimates have you taken into account 
the whole of the capital expenditure that you have given just now? 

Mr. Colvin. —It is only on steel and not on wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it apply to the whole of your programme P 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes, where steel is affected: bridge work and rolled sec¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You take the total cost of the capital on the capital side, 
Rs. 21 lakhs, and you charge that to revenue expenditure. My point is this 
that, in addition to your capital charge for the year, you cannot claim 
that as the total charge for that year because it must be spread out, being 
a capital charge. On the ordinary sinking fund basis it would not come to 
29 lakhs, would it? 

Mr. Colvin.- —Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How? 

Mr. Colvin. —That is one year’s programme. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For that year you would only have interest plu.i sinking 
fund charges. 

Mr. Colvin.- —Our renewals take the place of sinking fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But yon can hardly say that the additional capital which 
you spend is the total burden for that year. You say your capital would 
be increased by Rs. 21 lakhs. Under ordinary commercial methods of account¬ 
ing you would have to borrow the additional Rs. 21 lakhs more in that 
, year and that would be spread over the life of the works, 30 years or what¬ 
ever it is, that is to say, in calculating your charge for revenue for that year 
you would only have interest charge plus sinking fund, that is to say, for 
the sum of Rs. 21 lakhs yon would have to substitute say about 6} per cent., 
or say 7 per cent, if you like. 

Mr. Colvin. —^This total here represents the additional expenditure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You capitalize that on the capital side and calculate the 
annual burden by providing for a sinking fund and interest charges? 

Mr. Colvin .— Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —As 1 said, according to your method of accounting it is 
correct, but we have to look at it from the commercial point of \dew. You 
will agree that wherever your additional capital expenditure is shown the 
annual burden may be on the basis of a sinking fund and interest for the 
year ? 

Mr. Colvin. —^Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —At page 13 yon have summarized your charges where you 
have shown Rs, 39,46,000 as the annual burden. At 7 per cent, it would 
come to about 2i lakhs P 

Mr. Colvin. —That is the effect of the increa,se. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, every year it would increase by 24 lakhs 
on the capital side. That would be the additional charge on the revenue? 

Mr. Colvin. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Giniaala. —Therefore we can calculate the additional burden per year: 
assuming that the d\jties remained the same and your programme remained 
the same, that would be a recurring annual burden of 24 ]akh.s. Is it your 
contention that even if it increased by, say, Rs. 17 lakhs a year, it would 
necessitate some increase in your rates P 

Mr. Colvin. —I would not say that. It is only one factor. It depends on 
the volume of traffic, it depend.s on ordinary wages. All I can is that it is 
one factor; whether it is a decisive factor I cannot say. 

Prendent.~H 1 am right I think Sir Henry Freeland giving evidence on 
behalf of the B. B. and 0. 1. Railway expressed his opinion that, on the 
average, rate.? and fares were already as high as they could be and, if 
they were raised any further, there would be a reduction in the volume of 
traffic. That Is a point I wanted to ask j'our opinion about. 

Mr. Colvin. —That is correct, I think. 

President.—Yon don’t think that on the average there can be any increase 
in Railway rates? 

Mr. Colvin. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala,—Yon know of the projected steel works by the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia, and the works of the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
at Asansol and the Bengal Iron Company at Kulti ? Assuming that steel 
gets protection and these Indian Companies go in for the man'ufacture of 
steel, it would give considerable amount of traffic to the Railways, would it 
not.P 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala, —-That may be to a certain extent an off-set against the 
increase in Railway charges? 

Mr. Colvin. —To .some extent it would give a bigger volume of traffic. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you entered into any special arrangement with these 
Iron and Steel Companies? 

Mr. Colvin.- —-Yes, we give them a rebate. 

Mr, Ginwala. —You give the same as the B. N. Railway give to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes, I believe it is the same. 

M.r. Ginwala. —May I take it that, if anybody wanted to start .similar 
works, you would be more or less bound to give them the same concession? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes, under the -same conditions as regards the volume of 
traffic. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this. There are certain conditions under 
which an industry may claim protection; one of them may be Tnoreiv n 
temporary reason by \vhich it may not be able to compete with the foreign 
manufacturer—it may be due to abnormal conditions, depreciation in ex¬ 
change in other countries and so on. Now, supposing that the local indu.stry 
was not able to compete against its foreign rival owing to these abnorm.-.l 
conditions, would you still say that this industry should not get protection P 
VOL. III. 2 K 
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Mr. Colviii.^I should say that, if protection is to the national interest, 
if it is necessary, then it should be done by means of a bounty. 

Mr. (Jinwala. —But supposing bounty was not a feasible proposition? 

Mr. Colvin. —I am not able to answer that. 

Mr. GinwaJoi. —The point is that these things might suffice—I mean im¬ 
port duty, landing charges and so on that you have mentioned—under normal 
conditions, but conditions might be so abnormal sometimes that they might 
not suffice, in that case? 

Mr. Colvin. —In that case a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l take it that in your mills you roll chiefly small sections? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you buy any of your bigger .sections from the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. Colvin. —Tenders are out and Tatas liave an opportunity of tender¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you buy any rails from Tatas P 

Mr. Colvin.—I believe not but we put out simultaneous tenders, but i 
think Tatas were very liusy and they could not supply us at one time. 

Mr. Mather. —You may have got a few before the war? 

Mr. Colvin. —1 cannot say definitely. 

Mr. Mather. —They have not supplied you for a long time now? 

Mr. Colvin.—I don’t think so. 

. Mr. Kale.—What is exactly the reason why you manufacture your own 
steel to a certain e.xtent? 

Mr, Colvin, —It is more convenient and in lact we can get it cheaper. 

Mr. Kale. —Do .you think it is more economical? 

Mr. Colvin. —-Owing to the enormous quantities of scrap we have got of 
our owir it is economical. 

Mr. Kale.- Have you taken into account the fact that the price of steel 
may not rise in the same proportion as the rise in duties? 

Mr. Colvin. —If you look to our query No. 2 on page 4 “ assuming that 
custoin.s duty was payable on all imported materials and that the price was 
increased to the full extent of the additional duty ” you will find that we 
have done precisely what you have asked us to do. 

Mr, Kale.—Qaite so, but I want to know whether it is possible that the 
price may not rise to that extent and in that case your additional expenditure 
would not rise to the same extent. 

Mr, Colvin. —I cannot forecast what would happen. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tatas have given Rs. 150 as the price; it may drop down 
to Es. 100 which would mean Rs. 133 with a 33J per cent, duty, 

Mr. Colvin,—That I cannot dispute. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think the Railways would derive any particular benefit 
in having a successful steel industry in India apart from other considera¬ 
tions ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Wa would get bigger traffic in raw material. 

Mr. Kale. —Having steel works in the vicinity, for instance, may be of 
convenience ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Our programme is worked out so far ahead that it does not 
really assist us very much. 

Mr. Mather. —In giving us particulars of your annual requirements of 
rolled sections to be purchased do you include billets? You have been pur¬ 
chasing large quantities of billets for some time. 

Mr. Colvin. —That would include all purohases. 
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Mr, Mather. —I think yon have arrjnged with the Tata Company to buy 
3,000 tons of billets or flat bars per year. That would seem to take up the 
whole of this statement, and leave you with no purchase of steel sections? 

Mr. Colvin. —The quantity might vary. 

Mr. Mather. —The figures seemed to me to be rather a low one, if it is 
to include the whole of the rolled sections, and also if you anticipate eonti 
nuing to buy billets and bars as you have been doing recently. 

Mr. Colvin. —Were billets included in Tata’s statement? 

President. —The questionnaire was prepared with reference to the state 
ment that we received from Tatas as to what they were going to manufacture 
and sell. 

Mr. Colvin. —Anything that is not in the statement is not included, 

Mr. Mather. —What I want to be clear about is whether this figure oi 
2,600 and 3,000 tons included all the kinds of steel that you may be likely to 
buy? 

Mr. Colvin. —Possibly it would not include billets. 

Mr. Mather. —If you found on further consideration any important item; 
of steel which have not been included perhaps you would let us know. Then, 
lower down on the page you give us your output of mild steel for the Iasi 
two years. Is this the tonnage of ingots, or rolled sections or bars? 

Mr. Grove White. —This will be the tonnage of ingots. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us what is the biggest section you can roll? 

illr. Colvin.-— have a 10" mill, a 14" mill and an 18" mill. The 18'' 
mill is used for roughing down materials used in the smithy and forge, that is, 
we can possibly get on to section 3i or 4" for smithy purposes, and wliai 
can be done in the 10" and 14" mills arc only small sections. 

Mr. Mather. —I suppose you .always confine yourself to ordinary mild steel. 
You do not make special steel? 

Mr. Colvin. —No. Of course, we may make high carbon steel. 

Mr. Mather. —You mention in your reply on page 6 to Question 6 “ The 
establishment of the steel industry iai India is, 1 consider, desirable provided 
only that it can compete with the imported article without further assistance 
such as is already provided by tbe present import duty, sea freight, landing 
charges, lower rail rates and the railway rebate on raw materials to certain 
existing iron aud steel works.” We were given certain figures b;^ a firm of 
importers of iron and steel in Calcutta of the railway freights charged on 
imported steel from Calcutta to up-country stations, most of which would 
go over your line at any rate for a considerable part of the distance, and 
the railway freights charged on Indian steel. Can you tell us what the 
basis was for the big differentiation? We were told, for example, that th^ 
railway freight for imported steel from Calcutta to Ambala was more than 
double that on Tata’s steel from Tatanagar, 

Mr, Colvin. —Our rate from Howrah to Delhi is Ee. 1-12-4 at the moment. 
Prom Kulti, that is where the Bengal Iron Company is situated, the rate is 
9 annas. If the same rate waa applied on the same basis, the rate from 
Howrah to Delhi would be 10 annas 6 pie.s, that is to say, we give a consl- 
derahle preference to these local manufacturers. 

Ml. Mather. —Th.it would apply to any Company making iron and steel 
in India? 

Mr, Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The statement that was given to us was that from Tata¬ 
nagar to Delhi the freight was 14 annas. Y'ou have the greater part of the 
haulage? 

Mr. Colvin. —The B. N. Eailway pay a rebate to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, ,md that comes into this rate. They get the same rate on the 
same basis that these people get from Kulti. 

President. —^This s]7ecially low rate is given on wagon loads? 


2 K 2 
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Mr, Colvin, —1 should imagine so. 

Mr. Mather.—Is th^s under a terminable agreement of any kind, tins 
low rate? 

Mr, Colvin. —We can alter any rate. 

Mr. Mather, —The B. N. Railway have a definite terminable agreement. 

Mr. Colvin. —That is for the rebate not for the special rates. 

Mr. Mather. —What was the reason for making this big difference? Was 
it based purely on commercial considerations that in the long run it would 
pay your railways just as well to carry the Bengal Iron Company’s material 
from Kulti at 9 annas, as it would to carry the imported material from 
Calcutta at Re. 1-12-4? 

Mr. Colvin. —I think so. 

Mr. Mather. —If that is so, it seems as though you would expect some 
very substantial advantages in other ways from the existence of these works 
on your line. 

Mr, Colvin. —We get traffic in raw materials. 

Mr. Mather. —Yon get enough traffic to justify your charging practically 
half rates to them for their finished products? 

Mr. Colvin. —Presumably it was considered on those grounds. 

Mr. Mather. —If on purely commercial grounds you are justified in doing 
this, then it would indicate if the duty on steel were increased, or if the 
steel industry were helped by Government in any way, although it might 
possibly mean an immediate addition to your charges, the countervailing 
advantages might be very considerable. 

Mr. Colvin,—It is difficult to say. If the works are started on our line, 
it would give us more traffic. If they are started on some other line, it 
would not help us. 

Mr. Mather. —If the e.xtra traffic appears to you very favourable, you 
might reduce rates on their finished goods? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

3Ir. ffimvo.la.—Have you got your own collieries? 

3Ir. Colvin.—Yes. Our collieries arc at Giridih. We have also got joint 
coalfields with the B, N. Railway at Bokharo. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How long have you been working them? 

Mr. Colvin. —For the last 40 or 50 years I think. I cannot give you 
exact figures at the moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the other one at Bokharo? 

Mr. Colvin,—It was only recently opened about three or four years ago. 

Mr. Ginioala. —How much coal do you get? 

Mr. Colvin.—-I cannot give you the figure straight away. It is a, big 
figure. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Ho you work them dcpartmentally or how? 

Mr. Colvin. —Only dcpartmentally. 

Mr. Oinwala, —May I take it that it is roughly about a million tons a 
year ? 

Mr. Colvin. —I should like to verify that figure. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If it is in the neighhourliood of a million tons, it would be 
sufficient for our purpose, 

Mr. Mather. —Do your supplies meet the whole of your requirements? 

Mr. Colvin. —Not quite. We hove to buy a certain amount of market 
coal. We hope that when Bokharo is fully opened up—it is a new field—our 
recjuircmeufs will be fxilly met. It is now probably under a million tons. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would you mind giving us your raising costs for 1912-13, 
1913-14 and from 1916-17 onwards up-to-date. 
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Mt. Colvin.—Vfe could send you them. There are two fields and the costa 
are entirely different. 

Mr. Ciimoala. —Could you give them separately? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And give the total output of each in a year? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Do these raising co.st8 include all costs inouri'ed at the 
eollieries ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would they include depreciation? 

Mr. Colvin. —They include the sinking fund charge of an anna per ton. 
Fresident. —If you have anything in the nature of overhead charges, it 
would be better if you could give us them. 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes.* 

President. —^The sinking fund is entirely for depreciation on the coal but 
not on machinery and so on? 

Mr. Colvin. —Quite .so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you make your own coke? 

Mr. Colvin. —Y^'es. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Do you make it at the eollieries? 

Mr. Colvin.~Yos. 

Mr. Ginivala. —What sort of plants have you got? Are they modern 
plants ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. In fact w© are putting a new range now. 

Mr. Ginivala, —How many batteries have you got? 

Mr. Golvin.~~l think that we have got about 60, and we are putting 
in another 30. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they bye-product recovery ovens? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind giving us your costs of converting coal 
into coke? 

Mr. Colvin. —The figures can be furnished.f 
Mr. Ginwala.—What do you charge for your coal? 

Mr. Colvin. —^Raising cost. 

Mr. Ginivala,—In the case of coke ovens would you mind giving us figure* 
for the last two years? 

Mr. Colvin. —The figures can be furnished.! 

Mr, Ginwala. —Do you find a ready market for your bye-products? 

Mr. Colvin. —We have given a contract to Messrs. Waldie & Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you sell your coal tar? 

Mr. Colvin. —Messrs. Waldie & Co. buy it from us. 

Mr. Ginivala.—Do you make any sulphate of ammonia yourself, or do you 
leave it to Messrs. Waldie <& Co. under a contract? 

Mr. Colvin. —We don’t do it ourselves. We will give you the details 
afterwards. 

Mr. Oinwala, —I am specially interested to know what happens to the 
coal tar. 

Mr. Colvin. —We sell it. 


* Vide Statement V (2) and (3). 
+ Vide Statement V (4). 

+ Not supplied. 
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Mr. Q-inwala. —In that case you call for tenders for coal tar and it would 
be useful if you could give us details of the sale of coal tar. 

■ Mr. Colvin, —^Yes.* 

President. —What we really want to Icnow is what it is used for and who 
are the p^ple that buy it. The names of the purchasers might give the clue. 

Mr, txinwala.’ —We don’t want every detail, but just give us broad outlines 
to enable us to compare yours w-ith other coke ovens. 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

President .—Axe, there any wagons that you were purchasing before the 
war which are fairly comparable to the A-1 covered type? I don’t thini 
the A-1 wagon was made before the war. 

Mr. Colvin. —We could send you full particulars.t 

President. —It would be useful to us to have the prices you paid for im¬ 
ported wagons for two years before the war, but the wagon selected must 
be to some extent comparable with the A-1 covered type, which is the one 
for which we have detailed figures. 

Mr. Colvin. —We could give you a comparison showing quite clearly what 
the differences are. There is some difference in length hut we could give 
you a statement'making that quite clear. We had a wagon very similar to 
the A-1 type. We can give you a figure which you can compare quite satis¬ 
factorily. 

President. —The reason why I am asking for these figures is this. It has 
been explained by the local wagon builders that the tenders which secured the 
contract with the Railway Board last year were practically down to pre-war 
level. That was put to us very strongly by the Standard Wagon Company, 
and they claimed that there was some rca.son to believe that the prices 
accepted last year were a good deal below what the British manufacturer 
would be content with for a long period. It might he possible for two or 
even three years to buy wagons at that price, but sooner or later the price 
was bound to go up again.- 

Mr. Colvin. —I believe that they have been suggesting that, but I think 
that methods of production have improved very considerably. 

President. —We want very much to get your opinion. 

Mr. Colvin. —I think that it is about 42 to 45 per cent, above pre-war 
level. I can give you actual figures. 

President. —Their claim is that in 1913 the price quoted was £179, and in 
1923 it was £174, so that on that basis the post-war price is actually below 
the pre-war price. But if, as a matter of fact, the figures that you have 
got in your railway show that that is not so, it is very important for us to 
know that. 

Mr. Colvin. —I will give you the exact figures. 

President. —In your answer to Question 5, you give the total approximate 
cost of a wagon as Rs. 4,046; and you say that a contract has recently been 
entered into with a local firm to erect part of the wagons now being sent 
out from England. To what year does that belong.? 

Mr. Colvin. —will send you that.* 

President. —In your answers to Questions 10 and 11 it is stated that, accord¬ 
ing to the latest estimate prepared by your Carriage and Wagon Superin¬ 
tendent, the price of underframes, etc., is about Rs. 3,108 which I think is 
identical with the price quoted fn connection with the Railway Board tenders 
called for in October 1922. 

Mr. Colvin. —The actual contract is about Rs. 100 more. 

President. —^Is this a contract made by the Railway Company at Home? 

*Vide Statement V (6). 

iVide Statement V (91). 

IFide Statement IV (i) to (iii). 



Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

President. —Can yon tell ns when the contract was made? 

Mr. Colvin. —We can give you that information.=*= 

President. —Do yon get your wagons through the Railway Board or are 
you entirely separate? 

Mr. Colvin. —We have the right of saying whether we will accept or not 
and these particular wagons were placed by our own people at Home. 

President. —Could you give us the revised figures for the latest contract 
and also tell ns the date of the contract and the number of wagons it was 
for ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes.* 

Mr. Mather. —It might he useful to know with which firm the contract 
was placed. 

Mr. Colvin. —^Yes.* 

Presideni.—Taking this figure of Rs. 3,438 given in answer to Questions 10 
and 11, or even hundred rupees higher as a result of the last contract, do 
the East Indian Railway consider that they will be able, for the next five 
or six years, to purchase wagons at about that figure or is there any reason 
to believe that that price is somewhat below the price likely to be paid 
two or three yeais hence? 

Mr. Colvin. —We are not sufficiently acquainted with the conditions in 
England, but there is no reason to suppose that the price would go up. • 

President. —If the prices were very close to the pre-war price, there might 
be reason to think that it might go up, because, with the exception of rubber, 
there is hardly anything in the world that has gone down to the pre-war 
price. Have you any information as to the improvements in the method 
of manufacture by British wagon building companies which would account 
for a great reduction in cost? 

Mr. Colvin. —I have no detailed information which I can give you myself, 
but it has progressed all the time. I tliink that they have introduced all 
sorts of methods of quick production. Standardisation would help them con¬ 
siderably. 

President. —However, you are not in a petition to express any definite 
opinion whether the latest prices can be regarded as typical post-war prices? 

Mr. Colvin. —The railway offices out here are not in a position to say. 

President. —In the summary on page 13 of estimated additional annual 
expenditure which would be incurred by your Railway, the figures comes out 
a little too high owing to the inclusion of wagons. In your reply to our 
second letter, you have given the additional duty on steel for wagons as 
Rs, 10-89 lakhs capital and Rs. 3 lakhs revenue. The Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany and other wagon manufactsirers in this country do not claim that the 
additional duty on steel would amount to more than Es. 613 per wagon, and 
on that basis your requirements would be 2,000 wagons a year. 

Mr. Colvin.—Oui own estimate is based on the difference between two 
costs. 

President. —We have gone into details and worked out on each item ef 
steel which would go to make up a wagon. It comes out a bit lower than 
your figure, but there is no substantial difference, 

Mr. Colvin. —You may take this as a round sum. 

President. —^Your answer to Questions 8 and 9 is “ I am of opinion that 
the most economical way of dealing with the supply of stock is for Railways 
-to develop their own works so as to increase their capacity for repairs, and 
for erection of wagons from imported finished materials, hut so long as the 
price of imported wagons remains approximately near the present figure, it 
is doubtful whether it would be economical for Railways to undertake the 
work of wagon building.” It was this answer particularly that made niu 
think that yon possibly did regard the latest price of a wagon as a hit on 

the low side._^_ 

’•‘Tide Statement IV (i) to (iii). 
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Mt. Colvin ,—Several factors come in there. We are not very well otf in 
the matter of labour now. 

President,—ThAb is to say, in everything connected with iron and aterf 
there may be a limit to the rapidity of dev^opment in India by the scarcity 
of skilled labour in India? 

Mr. Colvin .—Yes. 

President. —^Your annual requirements in the matter of wagons are, I 
think, higher than those of any other Railway Company from whom we have 
heard. 

Mr. Colvin. —Probably we have the biggest traffic. 

President.—Da you think that,2,000 wagons which you require annually 
would be an economical unit for the production of w'apns, that is to say, 
would that number be a reasonable scale of operations for a wagon building 
firmP 

Mr. Colvin. —I don’t think that we have the knowledge to answer that 
que.stion. 

Mr. Ginioala. —In answer to Question 5 you have given th^ cost of 
English material for 1922-23 as Rs. 4,756. Did these figures include the 10 
per cent, duty at that time? 

Mr. Colvin. —^Yes. 

BIr. Ginwala.—You have given here Rs. 4,7.56 as the co.st of English 
material and your most recent figure is Rs. 3,108. Can you^ suggest any 
reason why it should have dropped as much as 60 per cent, in one year’s 
time ? 

Mr. Colvin.—Apparently there has been a very big drop in prices in 
England. 

Mr. Qinwala.—Does it not strike you as a very tremendous drop? The 
wagon manufacturers hero put forward that as an instance of British under- 
Belling. 

Mr. Colvin. —It is not much good asking que-stions about British wagon 
manufacturers. We have got no linowledge of what is going to happen. 
The office at Home may know something. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you not wish to satisfy yourself whether the prices 
you pay are reasonable or not? 

Mr. Colvin. —It is not our business to ask questions. We are officers of 
the Company, and we have nothing to do with the purchases made at Home. 
It is done by the Home Board and we should not raise any questions about 
them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I know on what basis this price at page 10 Rs. 4,046 
was fixed? This contract was with a local firm. Your price for the English 
materials comes to Rs. 4,756 and that works out to a total of Rs. 4,927. 

Mr. Colvin .—That is a different contract. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Quite so, but there is a difference of Rs. 1,000. On what 
basis was that price fixed? 

Mr. Colvin .—That was a contract fixed at Home. 

Mr. Mather. —Is it for the same type of wagon? 

Mr. Colvin .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I think it is very essential to get the correct date as far 
as possible with regard to that contract with the English Company and the 
Indian Company. 

Pre.iident .—^I have already asked for the dates of these contracts in 
another connection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are, of course, three contracts— 

(1) the contract for the 500 covered wagons of the A-1 type—1922-2S; 

(2) contract recently entered with a local firm; 
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(3) the one that is referred at page 11. 

In every case I take it you import a complete wagon ? 

Mr, Colvin. —We never build any wagons out here. 

Mr. Mould.—We built a few in 1906. We do not build any now. 

President. —You built a few for experimental purposes? They are negli¬ 
gible in any case. 

Mr, Colvin. —Yea. 

Mr. G-imcala. —In. your own works you charge Rs. 160 for the labour 
including wear and tear of tools, etc.,—^page 11,—^but when you do it on 
contract it costs you Rs. 250, that is, because, I take it, your labour charges 
do not include overhead charges? 

Mr. Colvin. —This Rs. 150 includes actual labour, power, and wear and 
tear of tools. 

Mr. (rinimla. —But you find it more convenient to give the work out on 
contract. 

Mr. Colvin. —Because we cannot keep pace with the work ourselves. No 
doubt it costs more, but we cannot keep pace with the work. In fact we 
have just given out another contract at a higher rate than this. We have 
been losing money by not having our wagons erected. We are busy with 
repairs just now and we have to give out erection on contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala.—So far as your experience of Indian wagon building goes, 
do you find them to your satisfaction? 

Mr, Mould.—We have not had any wagons built out here since 1913. Of 
course, they require very close inspection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your procedure in purchasing wagons? Do you 
go into the market at the same time as the Railway Board? How is it done? 

Mr. Colvin. —I think the answer is that, so far as the Indian tenders are 
concerned, our wagons are included in the Railway Board’s. Our Home 
Board do their own arrangements. 

President, —The tenders received by the Railway Board are sent on to 
yonr Home Board and they make the final decision? 

Mr. Ginwala.—The price of the Railway Board is more or less the same 
as you pay. Is there any difference? 

Mr. Colvin.—We have no- knowledge. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In your opinion, becau.se of this difference between the 
British price and the Indian price, it would not be advisable to encourage 
local wagon building? 

Mr. Colvin. —^Not while the difference is so much, 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is to say, if the difference continues to be so much.. 
Do you assume that these British prices are normal prices? 

Mr. Colvin. —T believe they are, but I have no means of knowing. 

Mr. Ginwala.—But taking the supply of wagons as a whole, would it not 
be difficult for an Indian wagon builder to continue his works unless regular 
order.s were given? lYould it he possible for them to do any wagon building 
on a large scale in this country unless that happens? 

Mr. Colvin. —If the prices are up. Railways might start their own works.- 

Mr. Ginvnda.—Yon have shown a difference of Rs. 1,000 in two years. 
Do you think it will be possible to manufacture wagons in this country at 
that price? 

President. —When the manufacture of wagons is still in a very early 
stage in this country it is obvious that these enormous variations in price 
make it extraordinarily difficult for the Indian manufacturer to compete. 

Mr Colvin. —If you want to help them you might do it by means of a 

bounty. 
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President. —0^ course, there is this to be said as regards wagons. Inas¬ 
much as Government itself is purchasing about 90 per cent, of the wagons 
brought into the country the customa dnty may not be a good method of 
protection, because the payment is made by Government itself. 

Mr, Colvin. —^Yes. 

Mr. Gintoala. —Suppose it w.as feasible to give a bounty on wagons, on 
what basis would you recommend that bounties should be fixed? You suggest 
that Government should go into the cost of production of these wagons in 
this country? 

Mr. Colvin. —Government cannot give bounties unless they have gone into 
that question. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are various ways of doing it. 

Mr. Colvin. —I do not think we have considered that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Would you like to say whether you would fix it every 
year ? 

Mr. Colvin. —I have not given the matter enough consideration at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have the Government of India any power to compel Com¬ 
pany-owned Railways to buy wagons here? 

Mr. Colvin. —They have got no power so far as we are concerned under 
the contract. Each Railway has got its own contract, and I do not know 
what the other contracts are like. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your case is there any other alternative for Government 
than to put on a tariff? 

Mr. Colvin. —They may give the wagon building companies out here such 
a heavy bounty that they would he able to carry on. 

Mr, Mather, —I notice that in answer to Question 6 on page 10 you have 
given us a statement of the different kinds of steel in an A-1 wagon. Some 
of your figures are distinctly different from those given to us for the same 
type of wagon by the Standard Wagon Company. Would you mind telling 
me whether the design and specification of the A-1 type definitely lays down 
the kind of steel to be used for specific parts of the wagon? 

Mr. Mould. —^There are alternatives. 

Mr. Mather. —For instance, you have given 36 cwts. as the “B” class 
steel in the wagon. Burn & Co. told us that they used 17 cwts. A number 
of items agree almost entirely but some others are different. 

Mr. Mould. —I can easily find out from Burn & Co. how the difference 
comes in.* 

Mr. Mather. —If you could do that it would help us considerably in 
arriving at a figure. I naturally expected that your statement would come 
to about the same as theirs, but there are big discrepancies. 

Mr. Mould. —I shall have both these statements compared and let you 
know. 

President. —Over the question of steel castings in answer to (6) on 
page 1, you have said that, if cast steel axle boxes were adopted in lieu of 
east iron ones which are in general use, your probable requirements would 
be about 150 to 200 tons of steel castings annually. Are you still using 
cast iron axle boxes in the A-1 wagon? 

. Mr. Mould. —We are, but we are trying to work them all out. 

President. —Does the .specification prescribe steel axle boxes? 

Mr. Mould.- —These are semi-steel. 

Mr. Mather, —Can you tell us what this semi-steel is? There are two or 
three kinds of things which are referred to as semi-steel. 

Mr. Mould. —Some axle boxes are made of cast steel, some of semi-steel 
.and others of malleable iron. 


Vide Statement V (8) 
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Mr Mather —Malleable iron cannot be made in India from Indian pig 
iron at any rate. When you say that some are made of semi-steel do vou 
mean iron melted with steel in cupolas? Is this the material that you refer 
to as eemi-fiteel or is it some special malleable iron casting? 

Mr. Mould .—It is a special process which was brought out some years 
ago. I do not know the specification. These are trade secrets. 

President .—The important point as regards the future is the standardized 
wagon. Is the material of which the axle boxes are to be made prescribed 
in the specification? If it is semi-steel, that means a fresh complication m 
the list of materials to be used in a wagon. 

Mr. Mather.—I take it that the 4 cwts. of steel castings referred to in 
the list on page 10 are for axle boxes. 

Mr. Mould .—This includes the axle boxes. (The particular specification 
was read from a report.) 

President .—In answer to Question 3 on page 2 you sa.y “ The quantity of 
mild steel scrap available for disposal varies, but from this Bailway it can be 
taken as anything between 3,000 and 6,000 tons annually.” That is what 
you sell apart from what you use yourself? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What price do you usually get for your scrap P 

Mr. Colvin .—About Rs. 45 to 50 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you find a market for it? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—With regard to your wagons—on pages 9, 10 and 11— 
where yon have quoted the prices of British materials including freight, 
landing charges and duty would you mind giving us the price separately for 
f.o.b. freight and landing charges in all theeo instances? 

Mr. Severs.~Yes.* 


*Vide Statement V (1). 
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No. 86. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Wbitten. 

Statement 1. — Memorandum submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
to the Tariff Boards dated the. ZJfth November 1923. 

When writing to the Indian Fiscal Cominiasion on the 4th January 1923 
the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce said that they did “ not 
declare themselves as being supporters of a policy of free trade or a policy 
of protection.” On the contraiy they held that India ought not to he bound 
to a rigid fiscal system. Tliey recognised that free trade is attractive to 
merchants; but they did not rule out tho possibility of protecting certain 
indu.stries in certain circumEtance.s. They did not favour tho impo.sition of 
an indiscriminate protective tariff on all imported goods. But they suggested 
that tho claims of any industry seeking protection should be investigated by 
an expert commission; and that if such commission decided that an industry 
should be protected the necessary steps in that direction should follow. 

2. The Fiscal Commission, or at any rate the majority of the Commis¬ 
sioners, came to the same conclusion. Like the Committee of the Chamber 
they too favoured the exercise of discrimination “ so as to make the inevitable 
burden on the community as light as is consistent with the due development 
of industries and to avoid abrupt disturbances of industrial and commercial 
conditions.” The Commission also considered it to be obvious that the work¬ 
ing of their .scheme of protection postulated “ the existence of a thoroughly 
competent and impartial organisation or tariff board ” to make enquiries 
into the conditions of the industries and to recommend whether protection 
should or should not be extended to them. The Legislative Assembly agreed 
with the Fiscal Commission that the principle of protection should be applied 
with discrimination, and that a Tariff Board should be appointed to make 
the necessary investigations and recommendations. The Government of 
India accordingly appointed a Board, and directed that it should first examine 
the question of extending protection to the manufacture of steel in India. 

3. The Committee of the Chamber, in discussing this question, have kept 
in mind the aititude adopted by their predecessors in 1922. They agree that 
the claims of every industry to protection should be examined on their 
merits; and they wish to make it clear that, because they may object to the 
levy of protective duties on one industry, they do not necessarily therefore 
object to such duties being levied in respect of some other industry or indus¬ 
tries. They have approached the question in this spirit; and they ask that 
the remarks which follow may be considered as having reference to the 
steel industry only, and not to the general question of protection or free 
trade. 

4. The Committee will first consider the conditions which, according to 
the report of the Fiscal Commission, must be fulfilled b}' an industry before 
protection should he granted to it. These conditions, stated very briefly, 
wore; 

(a) That the industry must he one possessing natural advantages such 

as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour, and a large home market; 

(b) That it must be one which, without the help of protection, is not 

likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop so rapidly as 
is desirable in the interests of the country ; 

(c) That it must be one which will be able eventually to face world com¬ 

petition without protection; hut 

(d) That any industry which is essential for the purposes of national 

defence and for which the conditions in India are not unfavour¬ 
able should he, if necessary, adequately protected irrespective of 
tho foregoing three conditions. 
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6. The first question is whether the steel industry satisfies these conditions. 
It may be said to satisfy condition (a) to some extent. The iron ore resources 
of India are admittedly very large,‘and they are readily accessible. But they 
are somewhat concentrated, and there will be a danger of the supplies being 
controlled by one or more particular interests to the exclusion of competition. 
It is also admitted that the percentage of iron in the ores is exceptionally 
high. By cheap power is meant cheap coal; and coal ought to he cheap, 
seeing that it is found close to the iron ore depo.sits and the existing works. 
But the increased cost of coal is stated by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ld. to 
be one of the difficulties against which they have to contend. There ha.s 
been, they say, an increase of 12.5 per cent, in the price between 1916 and the 
present time. It is inconceivable that protective duties will tend to make 
coal cheaper. On the contrary the Committee of the Chamber maintain that 
protection for steel ivill make coal dearer. So far as cheap power is conceriiefi 
therefore the condition is not entirely satisfied. The supply of labour ought 
also to he sufficient, but it will he expensive. In fact the cost of labour is 
.another of the difficulties of which the Iron and Steel Company complain. 
The quality of the labour is good enough for the production of what may be 
described as “ raw ” steel; but it is not good enough for various classes of steel 
manufactures. The home market is large, very much larger indeed than 
the Indian steel industry as at present constituted can possibly .supply. Even 
if protection were to have the good results predicted for it by its advocate,s 
many years would of necessity elapse before the needs of the Indian market 
could be met by steel of Indian manufacture. Importing must continue 
for a very long time ; and the exportation of Indian steel is even farther off. 

6. With reference to condition (6) the Committee are unable to accept the 
view that an industry which has already developed to a very considerable 
extent is doomed to extinction in the absence of protection. Nor do they 
agree that protection would facilitate its rapid development. It may be 
that without protection existing undertakings which were started and 
pa.rtinlly developed under abnormal condition.? may need to he more or less 
re-constructed; and re-construction w'ill necessarily create difficulties and 
possibly distress for a limited number of persons. But other industries have 
been through .similar periods of depression and discouragement, and their 
pioneers have been forced to hear the brunt of the losses. These industi'ies 
have, however, eventually flourished without assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment or from protective tariffs; and the Committee see no reason to appre¬ 
hend that the steel industry will not develop on similar sound lines. Nor 
do they believe that its development in such circumstances will be undul.y 
retarded. 

7 ft is not easy to deal with condition (c); for once a protective duty is 
imposed it is impossible to forecast what the position will be if and when it 
is withdrawn. The proposal is that it should be imposed at the rate of 33J 
per cent, for a period of five years. But it is doubtful if this is considered 
to be the maximum time for which it will be wanted. So far as regards 
condition (d) the Committee do not for one moment overlook the fact that 
the rapid development of steel-making in India is very desirable for purposes 
of national defence. That India should be made as quickly as possible more 
self-supporting than she is now in respect of manufactured goods essential 
for the purposes of defence is a proposition to which the Chamber has assented 
on more than one occasion during and since the war. The Committee .again 
endor.se the propo,sition, hut they are unable to see how the end in view 
will be attained by the levy of a protective duty on steel. They feel also 
that they may almost go .so far as to claim that the Fiscal Commission were 
of this opinion. For the Commission described steel as a basic industry, 
meaning by that expression an industry the products of which are used as 
raw material by other industries; and they recognised that it might he 
undesirable to protect such an industry by means of import duties. For 
manifestly the result would he to increase the cost of the raw material used 
by other industi’ies. 
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8. This is exactly the reason why the Chamber takes up a strong attitude- 
against a protective duty on steel; and the Committee hope to show in the 
following paragraphs that the bni’den which such a duty would impose on all 
industries using steel would be insupportable. The Fiscal Commission sug¬ 
gested that the best way of helping a basic industry would probably be by 
means of a State bounty rather than by a duty. The Committee of the 
Chambei- do not feel that they can express a definite opinion as to the fiscal 
wisdom of aiding industries by direct State subsidies. But they cannot con¬ 
ceive how, in the existing financial situation, it would be practicable to give 
effect to such a proposal. Acute financial stringency recently drove the 
Government of India to the extreme step of certifying an increase in the 
salt tax to enable them to balance their budget. And it could not be serious¬ 
ly suggested that a Government reduced to .such financial straits should be 
asked to consider the possibility of undertaking the heavy burden of sub 
sidising a. particular industry at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

9. If bounties are thus ruled out by practical considerations there remains 
only the question of protective duties; and the proposal which is before the 
Tariff Board is that the existing import duty of 10 per cent, on steel should be 
increased to 33J per cent. This increase is to be made in the interests of 
the Indian steel industry. It is not proposed to levy the higher duty on 
fabricated steel, or on steel manufactures, but only on “ raw ” steel. It is, 
however, clear, from the evidence which has been already submitted to the 
Tariff Board by the engineering industries, that protection cannot be given 
to “ raw'” steel only. It must be extended to all fabricated steel, that is to 
say to steel upon which any kind of work has been done. The Committee 
of the Chamber regard this as inevitable, and they have considered the ques¬ 
tion from that standpoint. 

10. One of the great advanta,ges which it is claimed will follow the pro¬ 
tection of steel is that not only will the existing steel industry benefit, but 
that new steel manufacturing companies will be established, and a very 
much larger industry developed, under the protection of the tariff wall. This 
may or may not he so, hut the Committee of the Chamber regard it as 
problematical. Tt is obvious that any large scale development will tak.i 
years, nor will it be commenced until the success or otherwise of the protec¬ 
tive tariff can be gauged. This result can only be achieved in time and the 
Committee estimate the least possible time on which an opinion could be 
founded at five years. Even if the decision to start new Companies was then 
put into practice it would take another five to eight years before any pro¬ 
duction could be obtained. It appears then that a period of some ten to 
twelve years must elapse before the effect of any large scale development 
could be felt, and for that time at least therefore the duties would have to 
be continued at the particular rate of protection originally fixed. Great 
financial resources are required to establish a steel manufacturing plant and 
it is doubtful if capitalists would be willing to risk the uncertainty of the 
continuance of the duties at a high level for such a period. For India is a 
poor country and is certain to feel the effects of a considerable increase in 
the price of an article such as steel. There would be nothing unreasqnablo 
therefore in anticipating that a future Legislative Assembly may take a 
view of the tariff contrary to that accepted by the Assembly imposing the 
protective tariff, for there will be of necessity pressure from without and 
agitation from within to get the tariff reduced or removed, 

11. Moreover, the provision of the finance required is not likely to be an 
easy matter. As has been already indicated;" enormous capital will be neces¬ 
sary to develop the Indian steel industry to such an extent as to enable it 
to supply the needs of the country. And it is doubtful, the Committee of the 
Chamber think, if this capital can be raised in India. If not, the Indian 
steel industry will have to look to Great Britain and to foreign countries for 
capital. But it may be assumed that these countries will be fteeling the 
effects of the protective tariff, and they may not he willing to provide monev 
for the further extension of the Indian steel industry. 
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12. But even if this difficulty he successfully overcome, there will still 
remain the question of the cost of the tariff to the community at large. ; t 
is admitted that the prices of Indian steel must be iii the beginning raiseu 
to the full extent of the protective duty. The theoiy is pf course that the 
tariff wall may be anticipated so to promote development that the resulting 
internal competition will regulate prices to the level of world prices. But 
this is to a.ssume that the Indian steel manufacturers will prefer competition 
to combination among themselves, which is highly unlikely in view of the 
experience of other countries. A tariff usually tends to promote fombine.s 
and trusts rather than competition among the manufacturers who are under 
its protection. Moreover, as has been already pointed out above, such com 
petition could not become effective for a period of ten to twelve years. 

13. The Committee of the Chamber cannot therefore consider it to be 
likely that when once the protective duties are imposed internal prices will 
fall. And if they do not fall their maintenance will mean that very consider¬ 
able sacrifices will have to be made by India; for they will bear very hardly 
on practically every industry and trade throughout the country. Their rela¬ 
tion to the production and distribution of coal may he first considered in this 
connection. The Committee mention coal first because, as the Fiscal Com 
mission rightly observed, “ an abundant and cheap supply of coal is the 
foundation of future industrial progress in India;” and because coal is. as 
the Commission went on to say, a basic industry “ the development of which 
is of the greatest importance to industries in general.” The Commission 
were strongly opposed to any protection for coal because, holding that cheap 
coal is essential to industries, they were “ not prepared to recommend any 
measures which will make coal dearer.” 

14. To enable coal to be cheap certain factors must be present. The output 
must be high, the raising cost must he low, the markets must be plentiful, 
and the transport facilities must he good. So far as j-egards Indian coal 
the markets are available if India w'ere only able to compete in them. Before 
the war, with an output of about 15 million tons yearly, India could supply- 
her own internal requirements, and she could also compete succe.ssfully in the 
export coal trade to B.angoon, Singapore and Aden. At the present time 
the production is greater; in 1922 it rvas 18 million tons. But nevertheless 
it is behind the requirements of the developing industries of India. Export 
has been therefore restricted; and the markets referred to above have been 
lost. By reason of deficient transport facilities, and in the absence of an 
export trade, the output is now falling, and stocks are accumulating. Foreign 
coal is being imported into western India in increasing quantities, for the 
reason that to take Bengal coal by sea to Bombay is at present more expen¬ 
sive, and to take it bj' rail is very difficult. 'To get cheap coal it is neces.sary 
to reduce the raising cost. But depreciation is a big item in the raising 
cost, and it must be calculated on the price of replacements and renervals. 
An increase in the coat of steel, “ raw” and fabiicated, would consequently 
enhance depreciation. It could not possibly therefore tend in the direction 
of cheaper coal. It must mean dearer coai; and it would not be consequently 
one of the measures which the Fiscal Commission would advocate. Tiien 
again the development of the, coal mining industry rvill be retarded, for the 
capital cost of opening ont now collieries will be of necessity increased if the 
price of steel is enhanced. 

1-5. It is impossible to deal with coal without also considering the question 
of transport. The railway position in India, is anything but satisfactory, 
and to add to the existing difficulties will be to undertake a grave respon-sibi 
lity. The capital expended on the lines up to date i.s E,s. 645 crores. Depre¬ 
ciation based on renewals and repairs amounts to a very large figure on this 
Slim. The Inchcape Committee recommended that an average rotiirn of 5i 
per cent, must be paid by the railways, and that working expenses should be 
curtailed accordingly. But there will be no curtailment of w'orkin.g expense,? 
if the cost of all the .steel to he used by the railways is to be increased by a 
protective tariff. On the contrary there will be a great increase in 
working expensi's and a con.siderahte rise in rates and fares will be inevitable. 
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But the Inchcape Committee expressed the opinion‘that it is “ not practicable 
to make any general increase in rates and fares without adversely affecting 
the trade of the country.” It is argued, however, that although the railways 
may have to face severe losses when the i>rotective duties are introduced, 
these can be made good from the additional customs receipts. Here again, 
however, the argument is defective. For if the tariff is to have the effect 
that it is designed to have it will develop the manufacture of steel in this 
country, and to a corresponding extent reduce the quantity of steel imported. 
The amount raised from the higher duties will no doubt be greater at first 
than it is now, hut it will not tend to grow. On the contrary it will have a 
tendency to shrink; and if the tariff becomes really successful it will largely, 
if not entirely, disappear. The railway losses will then have to be borne by 
the railways themselve.s, And not only will the cost of working be higher 
than at present, but the cost of railway development w'ill be enormously in¬ 
creased. Permanent way, bridges, stations, every description of railway work 
in which stoel forms an element, w’ill be much more costly. And the increase 
will not be re.stricted to raiways. Road development will be curtailed, as 
bridge work and tools, etc., will be increased in price; and the already im¬ 
poverished district hoards, instead of expanding their road-making and re¬ 
pairing operations, will of «ec6s.sity restrict them. It has been estimated 
that the. cost of the proposed new road bridge over the Hughli at Calcutta 
would be increased by half a crore of rupees under the contemplated tariff. 

16. “ In any survey of India’s present economic position the otitstanding 
feature must be,” said the Indian Fiscal Commission, “ the predominant im¬ 
portance of agriculture.” In a later paragraph of their report the Commis¬ 
sion described agriculture as the foundation of the economic life of India ” 
and as being “ largely the provider of raw materials for industry.” There 
can be no question that these statements are literally correct; and it becomes 
therefore of the highest importance to e-stimate the effect of any measure of 
protection upon the interests of agriculture. If the levy of protective duties 
on steel is successful, and the importation of foreign steel is largely res¬ 
tricted, it is not unreasonable to apprehend a disturbance in the balance of 
trade. The total value of India’s import trade for the year 1921-22 was 
about 266 orores of rupees and of this total nearly Rs. 81 crores was re¬ 
presented by iron, steel machinery', railway plant and hardware. Admittedljr 
agriculture provides the means whereby India pays for her imports. And if 
imports are restricted by protection the value of this medium of payment will 
of necessity decline. A reduction of imports means an increase in the balance 
of trade in India’s favour j and a con.sequent rise in the sterling value of the 
rupee. And if Indian products are to compete in the world’s markets in 
sterling the Indian agriculturist will receive fewer rupees for his pound’s 
worth of goods. But the cost of his agricultural implements, and of the 
galvanized sheets that are used throughout agricultural India for building 
purposes, will be simultaneously enhanced. He will be therefore adversely 
affected in both directions; and, furthermore, he will suffer from the 
restricted transport development. The cost of getting his produce to market 
will be increased; and his chances of benefiting from irrigation development 
will he lessened. Even under present conditions the agriculturists as a class 
are poor. They have very little in the way of margin after paying for their 
food and clothing; and if they are to he penalised by a X)rotectiv6 tariff on 
steel the resulting distress among them will be great. 

17. The Committee have now endeavoured to show that a sensible increase 
in the price of steel must have severe consequences on two of the greatest 
of India’s indvcAries. And two industries, moreover, which the,Fiscal Com¬ 
mission specially declared must not have further burdens placed upon them. 
Other industries also would he adversely affected. The engineering indus¬ 
tries have been already referred to and it has been nssumed, as indeed it 
must be, that any form of protection which may he applied to so-called 
“ raw ” steel must also be extended to fabricated steel. For if this is not 
done the engineering industries will cease to exist. All classes of general 
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engineering would suffer, and repairs to ocean-going steamers—-which is a 
large industry in Bombay and Calcutta—^would be prejudiced. Higher prices 
would haye to be charged to cover the duty; and the steamers would reduce to 
a minimum their repairs in Indian ports. Jute mills, cotton mills, tea 
factories, shellac works and sugar works would all be affected by reason of 
the increased cost of renewals and repairs. The great ports of India must 
also be considered. They are a necessity for the trade of the country; and 
if trade is developing they must develop with it. Steel forms a considerable 
item in all their various works; and if it is enhanced in price they will be 
forced to make the trade passing through the port pay the difference. It 
would he possible to prolong the list of trades and industries which would bo 
adversely affected by a tariff on steel. It would also be possible to show in 
detail what the results to each industry would be. But this the Committee 
feel to be unnecessary so far as they are concerned, as they understand that 
the principal industries, jute, coal, tea, etc., have already placed, or intend 
to place, a statement of their views before the Board. Similarly, the Com¬ 
mittee content themselves with the above brief reference to the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners, for they are informed that the Commissioners have already 
presented a statement. 

18. In conclusion I am to say that the Committee of the Chamber, aft*-- 
giving the fullest consideration to the question of whether protection should 
be extended to steel reply without hesitation in the negative. The steel 
industry is not, in their opinion, an industry which in view of the condi¬ 
tions prescribed by the Indian Fiscal Commission, should be protected. 
Calcutta, 24th November 1923. 
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'Sfatement II.—Eholcsure to letter, dated 30th October 19SS, from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to the Tariff Board. 

Committee Circular No. 433—-1923^ dated 26th September 1923. 

The following are the rexolies* received from members in response to 
Circular No. 305, dated the 14th September 1923. 


Letter, dated loth September, from Messrs. Kettlewell Bullen S Co, 

In reply to your Circular No. 365—1923, dated 14th instant, we an? 
opposed to the extension of protection to the Indian steel industry. 

The Jute and Cotton mills which we control are large consumers of steel 
products, and their interest naturally lies in being able to ijurohase their 
steel as cheaply as possible. If protection is extended to the Indian steel 
industry, an increase in the price of steel products is inevitable, and this 
in turn will render it impossible for us to produce our Jute and Cotton 
goods as cheaply as if protection were not so extended. 


Letter, dated 15th September, from Messrs. Mackintosh Burn Ltd, 

As requested by yours of the 14th instant, we have pleasnre^ in sending 
herewith copy of our reply to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board, t 

We would like to emphasize the effect which the suggested duty will have 
in the development of industries in Bengal on account of the increased cost 
of the erection of buildings, factories, etc. 

The steelw'ork used in the erection of a Jute mill amounts to about one 
third of its cost, in office blocks about 22 per cent., while tea garden struc¬ 
tures are almost entirely of a steel frame type. 

Domestic buildings will also be affected and their cost is already high, 
We are strongly of opinion that the present 10 per cent, tax, cost of freight, 
insurance and dock charges form ample protection to the local manufacturers 
as the competition they have to face is mainly British. Continental steel 
is never specified for or allowed in the construction of any important works. 


Letter, dated ISth September, from Messrs. J. Mackillican & Vo. 

We are in receipt of your Circular letter No. 365—1923, in connection 
with the above subject. 

In reply we beg to state that it is our considered opinion that any form 
of protection is contrary to the interests of India as a whole. 


Letter, dated 17th September, from Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 

With reference to your Circular letter No. 365 of 14th instant, in which you 
ask for an expression of our opinion on the question of extending protection 
to the Indian Steel Industry, we would advise that we are opposed to protec¬ 
tion to any special industry, as this in the case of individuals would result 


*Two letters from Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., and one each from 
Messrs. Parry & Co,, and the Calcutta Import Trade Association have been 
printed elsewhere, and are not reproduced here. 

t Printed separately. 
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ill an increase in the cost of living and in the case of purchases by Govern¬ 
ment in an additional burden on the taxpayer. 

There seems to be no reason why the Steel industry should obtain special 
protection at the expense of the general community. Further, if protection 
were granted to this industry, other industries would expect and demand 
similar privileges. 

Protection of any industry must inevitably result in increased prices 
and would mean the enrichment of a favoured few at the expense of the 
general public. 


Letter, doted 13th September, from, Messrs. Stewart’s & Lloyds Ld. 

We are in receipt of your Circular No. 865, dated 14th September in 
which the Committee invite an expression of our opinion, in common with 
■other Members of the Chamber, on the question of extending protection to 
the Indian Steel Industry. 

As Manufacturers, in the United Kingdom, of Steel, for which we are 
here to find a market, it might be considered that any statements we make 
are prejudiced. It is not, however, quite clear to ns whether the proposed 
enhanced tariff on Steel asked for by Indian Steel Industrialists is to be 
extended to all classes of manufactures irrespective of whether certain 
articles are manufactured in India or not. 

The principal article in Steel in which we are interested is Tubing, 
although we also manufacture plates, sections and castings. 

Tubing is not manufactured in India and. as it is a class of material ex¬ 
tensively used, wo consider to enhance the duty on it would be placing a 
heavy burden on the general public, it is only necessary to give the follow¬ 
ing examples in confirmation of this contention: — 

I, Oil Companies use vei’j’ large quantities of Steel Tubing for well 
drilling, oil lines, etc., an enhanced duty will increase the cost 
of their products such ns Kerosene, Petrol, Candles, etc. 

II. The cost of installing M’atev vSupply Schemes would be increased 
to such an c.xtent that many schemes, some badly required, would 
become impossible. 

III. Collieries use large quantities of Tubing in winning Coal conse¬ 
quently their costs would be increased which would he transferred 
to Mills, Shipping, Piailways, Lighting and Power Companies 
and the Steel Companies themselves. Jute and Cotton goods, 
freights, fares, light and power charges, etc., would he advanced 
in price on that score irrespective of Tubing being a necessity 
to all these concerns in their own branch of manufacture or 
working. 

The above is a dispassionate view of the question as any enhanced tariff 
would not in any way affect onr cost, but it will be seen that so far as Steel 
Tubing is concerned, with a 334 per cent, duty, it would mean an increase 
of about Rs. 70,00,000 per annum in revenue to the Government without in 
any way affording assi.stance to the Indian Steel Industry. 

Our opinion is that the present duty of 10 per cent, i.s too high and that 
Tubing should come into the country under the same tariff as Machinery of 
which it is really an essential part. 


Latter, dated the 19th September, from Messrs. Hoare, MUler & Co., Ld. 

We beg to reply to your Circular No. 365—1923, dated 14th instant. 

IVe beg to state that ive are not in favour of extending protection to the 
Indian steel industry, as we feel that such protection would inevitably tend 
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to raise prices in this counti-y of all articles in which Indian steel or iinportsfl 
steel is an element, at a time when the financial position of the country is 
such that every effort should be made to reduce prices to the consumer. 


Letter, elated the 19th Septemher, from Messrs. Jessop & Go., Ld. 

In reply to yoirr Circular No. 366, dated September 14th. ^ We would 
refer you to the memorandum drawn np by the Indian Engineering Associa¬ 
tion with reference to the Tariff Board’s press communique, dated 17th July, 
1923, with which we fully concur. 

This memorandum can therefore be taken to represent our views on the 
question of extending protection to the Indian Steel Industry. 


Letter, dated 20th September, from Messrs. Martin S Co. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of your circular No. 365, dated 14th 
instant in which you ask us for an expression of our opinion on the question 
of extending protection to the Indian steel industry which the Tariff Board 
now has under consideration. 

The one steel making company in India is the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and should circumstances force this company to cease the production of 
steel it would be a blow to the general industrial development of India 
greater than any heretofore experienced. This is probably realised by Gov¬ 
ernment as much as by the commercial community, so that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is likely to receive sympathy from all sides, the problem 
reducing itself to the question-, to what exent is protection necessary and 
how can that protection be best secured? 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward a claim that the 
duty on imported steel should be increased from 10 per cent, to 33^ per cent. 
From the published evidence of the Tariff Board’s inquiry it is impossible to 
judge whether the claim can be substantiated or not and on this point we 
are unable to express any opinion, but we would mention that in considering 
the question of protection it should he possible to arrive at a figure represent¬ 
ing the capital sura required per ton output for the operating of a .steel 
works and this figure should not be lost sight of. 

On general grounds the steel industry satisfies the conditions laid down 
hv the Fiscal Commission as necessary for the adoption of a protective policy, 
excepting for the fact that steel in reality is a raw material feeding a vast 
number of other industries and is, in fact, the foundation on which much of 
the industrial activity of the country depends, and that as such should 
ordinarily he admitted without the burden of protective duty. 

To place upon steel, therefore, the high protective duty proposed is sure 
to have far-reaching effects. The 331 per cent, extra dTity proposed is not 
much more than the difference between the c.i.f. cost of British and Conti¬ 
nental steel; so that one effect of the duty might be to oust British manufac¬ 
turers and to concentrate the attention of Continental manufacturers upon 
the Indian market. 

Arguing on general principle it would seem the proper policy to keep low 
custom duties on imported steel and a high protective duty on all imported 
fabrie.ated steel, the Tata Iron and Steel Company being helped through 
their present difficulties by a bounty. We would also suggest that a fail 
■market for steel supplied to Government Departments should he paid to 
the Company. In connection with the high protective duty suggested on all 
imported fabricated steel it mu,st be remembered that there are already 
suffic-'ent Engineering Workshoi)s in India to guarantee that owing to com. 
petition fabrication of steelwork will be carried out at a reasonable profit. 
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Letter, dated 21st September 1923, from Messrs. Marshall Sons dfc Co. (India), 

Limited. 

With reference to your circular No. 366 of the 14th September, I have 
pleasure in enclosing a copy of the note which I wrote for the Secretary, 
Indian Engineering Association, when they had this question of protection 
for Tatas under consideration. 1 have now a copy of this Association's 
memorandum on the subject dated the 10th of September. I have studied 
this report with great interest, and I quite agree that only if no other 
method of keeping the trade alive can be found should assistance by means 
of protective duties he given. 

The question of whether the industry requires assistance at all is one 
that is by no means easy to decide, and the practice of Tatas in giving their 
important evidence in camera certainly obscures their case from the point 
of view of the public, I have only seen newspaper reports so far of the 
evidence given, but on these no case has been made for an industry which 
has admittedly been developed without consideration of finance and without 
foresight for the future. 

I have been trying to look into the figures of dividends and reserves since 
the initiation of the Company, but I cannot collect all the necessary facts 
Perhaps the Secretary would be able to do so before our meeting on Tuesday. 
If it is then found that profligate methods of business have been adopted we 
can only suppose that this is the reason for the desire to hide the facts from 
the public by giving their evidence in camera. 

However, if for any reason it w'ere found that the industry is worth 
assistance and needs assistance, I desire to suggest that the best method of 
doing so is by throwing open all purchases made on behalf of the Government 
of India to open competition with rupee tenders and publication of results 
of such tenders. This wdll bring the basis of competition on a level which 
it certainly is not at present, and will materially assist both the steel trade 
and all its allied industries. 

If it was found for any reasons that even this assistance was not sufficient, 
then some system of bounties should be carefully worked out which should be 
renewed every three years. The system of bounties is preferable to the 
system of import duties in a case like that under discussion, but it must 
be remembered that equally with import duties bounties eventually fall for 
payment upon the taxpayer and the consumer. 


Dated Calcutta, the 13th August 1933. 

From— Messbs. M-4Rsh.4.ll Sons & Co. (India), Ld. 

To—The Secretary, Indian Engineering Association. 

W'ith reference to your circular 99-1. E of the 2nd August, we have 
pleasure iu giving you a short opinion on the point which you have raised, 
viz., the desirability of protection in any form for the steel industry of India. 

1. In paragraph 97 of its report the Indian Fiscal Commission laid down 
three main conditions which might entitle an industry to protection. 

The first condition was that it should possess natural advantages, and 
under this the steel industry must be held to qualify. 

The second was that the industry must be one which either will not deve¬ 
lop at all or will not develop sufficiently rapidly without protection. It 
appears to us that the steel industry in this country has certainly developed 
to an amazing degree during recent years. Though its further increase 
may be desirable in the interests of the country it is doubtful whether pro¬ 
tection is required to assist it. 

Third consideration is that the industry shall eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection. Here again the steel industry must 
be held to qualify. 
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2. It is not to be wondered at therefore, that the Fiscal Commission 
suggested it us one of the first subjects for enquiry by the Tariff Board, 
but it must be borne in mind that this is far from being a recommendation 
for its protection. It must be remembered that shortly before the Fiscal 
Commission completed its labours, the Tariff rate for imported steel was 
raiscd'from 2^ per cent., to 10 per cent. 

3. What the Tariff Board has to do therefore is to examine this high rate 
with a view to discovering, whether it can be justified, or whether there are 
any circumstances which call for its reduction or its enhanicement. 

4. In considering the question of steel it must be remembered that to a 
great extent its utility lies in the fact that it is a semi-manufactured article, 
which is used as a raw material in the process of manufacture of other indus¬ 
tries in India. It may be argued therefore that as such it should be admitted 
at the lowest possible rate of taxation, and the Fiscal Commission definitely 
laid it down that no increase in duty on such an article should he admitted, 
whatever the revenue necessities of the country, until the Tariff Board had 
been consulted. 

5. If we turn to the figures of Import and Export for the year 1921-22, 
we find that Iron and Steel were imported to the extent of Rs. 21,16,00,000. 
We are not in a position to break up these figures in order to show how much 
of this enormous sum must be allotted to the heading “Steel,” but we are 
of opinion that an examination would show that to steel must be given the 
major portion of the value. 

6. The position of machinery manufacturers in India is at present not 
an enviable one. They have in many oases invested large sums of money in 
the development of factories and works under the impression that they 
would receive every consideration and support from Government, but the 
necessities of the Finance Department have driven the Government of India 
to such straits that at present such works have to pay 10 per cent, for their 
imported steel and compete against foreign machinery which is brought in 
at a 2i per cent. duty. It may be argued that it is unnecessary for them 
to use imported steel, and propaganda has actually been put forward to the 
effect that their full requirements, equal in quality to imported British manu¬ 
facture, could be made available for them in India at a price considerably 
lower than the imported article. The figures of import of steel hardly bear 
out this view, and we certainly venture to suggest that at present the steel 
manufacturer,s of India would be quite unable to meet the demands tiiat 
would be made upon them, if importations ceased. 

7. However, if it is indeed a fact that the steel trade of India is capable 
of giving at a cheap* rate to the manufacturers requiring their products as 
good a quality as can be obtained elsewhere, it seems to us that the industry 
has arrived at a point in its career when it certainly does not require pro¬ 
tection. This point wjll doubtless have the fullest consideration of the 
Tariff Board who may well consider that at present an industry so well 
established and so able to compete with the world is being unduly favored at 
the expense of the taxpayer by the present revenue duty of 10 per cent, 
on imports. 

8. We would further give it as our opinion that a removal of this duty at 
the earliest possible date would assist the industrial development of India by 
giving the industries which require to use steel a cheaper raw material to 
work upon. This point in our opinion far outweighs any advantage to the 
country which could accrue from blostering up with the present high import 
duty an industry thoroughly well established and able to compete on its own 
merits with the world. 


Letter, dated Slst September 1923, from the Vidcan Iron Works, Ld, 

In reply to your above, we beg to give you our views on the question of 
protection to the Indian Steel Industry, 
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We are at the present moment, entirely opposed to protection of the steal 
manufacturing trade in India, especially if the suggested protection is to 
take the form of an increased duty on unfabricated steel. Our views might 
be modified when the time arrives that all the steel required in India can be 
manufactured in India, but at the present moment, we are of the opinion 
that it would be fatal to firms such as ours to protect the steel manufactur¬ 
ing industry by an increased duty on unfabricated steel. 

The first and main point of protection to the steel industry in India by 
an increased duty on unfabricated steel, would, of course, be that the in¬ 
crease would have to be passed on to the consumer, as it is impossible in the 
present condition of trade for the fabricating firms to bear even the smallest 
portion of the increased duty. The effect of increasing the cost of steel, as 
far as we can see, is bound to have the effect of reducing the expenditure on 
steel structures in India, and would feduce the demand for steel to a mini¬ 
mum, which we do not think that Government desire, and certainly firms 
engaged in the trade cannot view with anjiihing but the most serious conse¬ 
quences. 

In our opinion, the cheaper steel can be purchased by the fabricating firms, 
the better it is for the country at large, as it means cheaper buildings, and 
consequently, cheaper rents in cities like Calcutta, which is a point to be 
lost sight of, and more employment both of artisans and of the necessary 
supervisions. 

The steel producing industry in India has already the advantage of a 
10 per cent, duty, the cost of freight and insurance, etc., from the Makers’ 
Works to an Indian Port, and we think that the question of the cost of 
production of steel in India should be gone into very closely before protection 
is granted, if Government eventually decide that protection in some form or 
other is necessary. In the event of it being found that extensions to plant 
have been made without due consideration to the cost at the time of ordering 
compared with normal, the case of the claim to protection is considerably 
weakened. 

We would here point out that for some tizne past, the engineering trade 
has been suffering from an unprecedented slump, and a careful perusal of 
the Financial State of Engineering Firms, say in “Capital,” will give a 
very good idea of the position of affairs, and if the Government of India 
think fit to take the steps suggested, it can only have the effect of making 
matters very much worse than they are at present. 


Zetter, dated Slst September 192S, from Messrs, McLeod & Co. 

In reply to your circular No. 364—1923 of the 14th instant, we beg to 
state that we are not in favour of protective Import Duties, but consider that 
the Government of India should encourage and support the Indian Engineer¬ 
ing Industries by placing in India a certain proportion of the Government 
orders. Such orders would be open to competitive prices from Indian firms 
only. The Government can ascertain the productive capacities of Indian 
Engineering Works and on this basis gauge the proportion of orders to be 
placed. 

We think if from, say, 30-50 per cent, of the Government orders are so 
placed in the first instance, it will be found that, with the support 
afforded, the Engineering Industry in India will be able to establish itself on 
a sound footing and a gradual reduction in prices will take place as the 
output of the Works becomes greater. 
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Oral evidence o£ Mr. J. W. A. BELL, representing the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, recorded at 
Calcutta, on the 10th December 1923. 

President. —I think it will be convenient to begin with paragraphs 4 and 
5 of the representation sent in by the Chamber. In paragraph 4 they sum¬ 
marize the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission as justifying the 
grant of protection to an industry, and then go on in paragraph 6 and the 
subsequent paragraphs to explain the views of the Chamber about that. 
That is where I think it will be most convenient to begin. In paragraph 5 
you say “ The iron ore resources of India are admittedly very large, and 
they are readily accessible. But they are somewhat concentrated, and there 
will be a danger of the supplies being controlled by one or more particular 
interests to the exclusion of competition." By “ concentrated,” I take it, 
you mean that for the most part they lie in one part of the country? 

31r. Pell. —That is the idea. 

President. —I think the information that we have received is that there 
is a good deal of iron ore in other parts of the country as well—the Central 
Provinces for instance—although at present owing to the absence of coking 
coal in the vicinity it is unavailable, but at any rate the great bulk of the 
iron ore with which we are concerned at present lies in Singhbhum and the 
Orissa Feudatory States. Now, when the Chamber say that there is a 
danger of the supplies being controlled by one or more particular interests 
to the exclusion of competition, have they any facts that they would like to 
lay before the Board? 

Mr. Bell. —That merely qualifies the statement that the industry has the 
advantage of an abundant supply of raw material. We are merely pointing 
out as a qualification that it might get into the hands of one set of people, 
but, at the same time, apart from tliat, we may say generally that it has a 
large supply of raw material. 

President. —If it is a material qualification, then I think the inference 
would be that there was a real danger of these supplies coming under one 
control. 

Mr. Bell. —The statement there is merely to meet any possible criticism 
of their statement that might be made that there is ample supply of raw 
material. 

President. —As far as iron ore is concerned all the evidence received has 
been to the same effect, viz., that that part of India is extraordinarily rich 
in iron ore which contains a very high percentage of iron, and we have 
received no evidence so far which would lead us to think that there is any 
danger at present of their coming under monopolistic control. 

Mr. Bell. —I don't think the point is an important one being merely put 
in as a general qualification. 

President. —I don’t see why the qualification is needed unless there is a 
real danger. After all the same danger exists in any other country. Take 
the Lake superior ores in the United States; they are not quite so concen¬ 
trated, but they lie in one district of the country. I don’t think there is 
any indication that they have been monopolized by the United States Steel 
Corporation to the exclusion of the Independents? 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think that the Chamber press it as an important 
point. They make a general admission that the industry satisfies certain 
provisions made in the Fiscal Commission’s report, and they merely put 
that as a minor qualification. I don’t think that it is a point they intended 
to press. 

President. —It might be taken as suggesting that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company were trying to monopolize the supplies. 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think that is the suggestion of the Chamber. 
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President. —That impression might have been received by the Chamber 
owing to the evidence of the Tata Iron and Steel Company that their re¬ 
sources in their ore mines, and the concessions they have received or are 
likely to receive, were something liko 600 million tons. I think it is im¬ 
portant that it should he made clear that the available supplies of iron ore 
run to very much larger quantities than that so far as they can be deter¬ 
mined at present, 

Mr. Bell. —The Chamber’s idea in pointing out that the iron ore resources 
lie in a certain area was that it might be shown that it would be a possible 
Thing to concentrate them in one set of hands. 

President. —There is at least this to be said, although the Chamber has 
not taken the point, that there may be a practical limitation to the number 
of possible sites for steel works in India. It must either he in the vicinity 
of coal or in the vicinity of iron ore and there is also the question of water, 
A concentration of the steel industry in that sense may be inevitable, but 
because it is concentrated in a particular area it does not follow that it 
must necessarily be in the hands of one syndicate or firm. 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think the Chamber’s intention in putting in that 
paragraph was the one you seem to he pointing to. 

President. —My difficulty was that the representation did not say clearly 
what the point w’as. I really do not think, as far as 1 can judge at present, that 
the danger is^a very great one. The bulk of the area, or at least a good deal 
of it, lies in a Government estate in Singhbhum and the rest of it is mainly 
in the Feudatory States which are controlled by the Local Government. 

Mr. Bell. —I think the Chamber say these things are all there. There is 
always the possibility. I don’t think that it was put in as a warning or 
anything of that sort. 

President. —We will now pass on to the nest question and that is the 
question of power. The Chamber say that: “By cheap power is meant 
cheap coal; and coal ought to be cheap, seeing that it is found close 
to the iron ore deposits and the existing works. But the increased cost of 
coal is stated by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, to be one of 
the difficulties against which they have to contend.” They eventually say 
two or three sentences further on “So far as cheap power is concerned 
therefore, the condition is not entirely satisfied.” I take it the reference 
to the statement made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company must he to 
page 12 of the pamphlet containing their representation where they say 
“ coal has increased from Es. 4 in 1916-17 to Rs, 9 per ton to-day and it 
takes four tons of coal to make one ton of finished steel.” In that paragraph 
the Tata Company were apparently explaining the fact that, since the 
termination of the war, their cost of production had increased, whereas in 
other countries the cost of production had gone down. 

Mr, Bell. —Do they suggest that the cost of coal in other countries has 
not gone upp 

President. —They suggest that since 1918-19 the price of coal has gone 
down. 

Mr. Bell. —And still at present it is at a very much higher level than it 
was before. What does it cost to raise a ton of coal in India P 

Pre.ndent. —You are in a better position than we are to pronounce 
about the raising cost. What they said was that their coal cost was twice 
as much in 1922 as it was in 1916-17 and that was one of the reasons why 
their cost of production since the war had gone up while the cost 
of production in other countries had been going down. But that 
has not any direct bearing in itself on the question whether the condition 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission is satisfied. It might well be that coal, 
quality for quality, might be cheaper in India than in other coal-producing 
countries and that being so they still possess a natural advantage. 

Mr. Bell. —I say that India does possess such natural advantage in having 
cheap coal. 
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President. —That is the view of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell.—Yes. They say if you put on a o3i per cent, duty you will 
irierease the cost of coal and naturally that advantage will be minimized or 
reduced. 

President. —Quite. But let us confine ourselves to the primary point. 

I understood that the Chamber were of opinion that they were not satisfied 
that the advantage of cheap power was possessed in India. 

Mr, Bell. —The Chamber’s view is put down here “ By cheap power is 
meant cheap coal; and coal ought to be cheap, seeing that ^it Is found close 
to the iron ore deposits and the existing works. But the increased cost of 
coal is stated by the Tata Iron and Coal Company, Limited, to be one of 
the difficulties against which they have to contend. There has been, they 
say, an increase of 125 per cent, in the price between 1910 and the present 
time. It is not conceivable that protective dutie.s will tend to make coal 
cheaper. On the contrary the Committee of the Chamber maintain that 
protection for steel will make coal dearer. So far as ^oheap power is con¬ 
cerned, therefore, the condition is not entirely satisfied.” If you put on 33^ 
per cent, you will decrease the advantage : you will increase the cost of coal 
directly or indirectly. 

President.—That surely is mixing up the two points together. The pri¬ 
mary point is ‘‘ Does India possess this natural advantage as things stand 
to-day?” 

Mr. Bell. —It does. 

President. —You consider that if protection to the extent desired by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company is given, part of that advantage will disappear 
or rather the advantage will be smaller? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

Prestdeaf.—But it would still possess an advantage? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

President. —It is important to got clear about tliat point. I did not 
quite clearly understand what the view of the Chamber was? 

Mr. 7?en.—It is rather the point of view of the Chamber that it will 
possess the advantage. You will find that later on. 

President. —I was not able from the written statement to arrive at that 
conclusion and that is why I wa.s anxious to clear up that point now. 
Another thing I was going to suggest was that if India did not possess a 
natural advantage in respect of her coal, it is very difficult to see how pig 
iron can be produced cheaply in this country. 

Mr. Bell. —We say it does posse.ss such an advantage. 

President. —Therefore as regards raw material the condition laid down 
by the Biscal Commission is satisfied? 

Mr. Ball. —We may take it that it is, with the slight modification pot 
forth by the Chamber. 

President. —But substantially? 

Mr. Bell.—Substantially they have this advantage. 

President. —Then you go on to labour. The Chamber say ” The supply of 
labour ought also to "be sufficient, but it will be expensive. In fact the cost, 
of labour is another of the difficulties of which the Iron and Steel Company 
complain. The quality of labour is good enough for the production of what 
may be described as’ ‘ raw ’ steel, but it is not good enough for various 
classes of steel manufacture.” Is that a repetition of what the Tata Com¬ 
pany have said or is it the view of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell. —That is the view of the Chamber. 

President. —I thought possibly you were referring to some sfatem.,cnt of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company that I had not seen.^ What are the 
classes of manufacture for which the Chamber consider Indian labour is not 
good enough? 
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Mr. Belt.—The idea is that they will be short of expert labour, say, of 
the same class of British foremen who are brought out here for Jute 
Mills. They will require to import these. It is admitted that is an expense 
they will hare to face. 

President.—Tha.t rather goes to another point which I was going to put 
to you in a moment. You say “ It is good enough for the production ot raw 
steel but not good enough for various classes of steel manuiacture. V\ hat 
I want to find out is what sort of things are the Chamber thinking oi? 

Mr. B«W.—Specialized things like the making of high grade steel and 
articles of that sort which, I understand, require more experienced class of 
labour trained to a higher point than raw steel production. 

President.—of course, no attempt has ;^et been made, except in the Govern- 
ment Factory at Ishapore, to produce this kind of steel in India, so for the 
time being at any rate they are not before us. But you consider that for 
the production of the kin^s of steel that the Tata Company have been 
producing Indian labour is adequate for that purpose, subject of course, to 
this that for a certain time, which nobody can yet determine, the more skilled 
appointments will have to be filled by Europeans? 

Mr. Bell .—One recognizes that that mu.st be so for a time. 

President.—'To go back one sentence “The supply of labour ought also 
to be sufficient, but it will be expensive.” I take it in saying “ it will be 
expensive” the Chamber Vicre thinking purely of the necessity of employ¬ 
ing imported labour? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes, and the training of local labour. 

President .—For the time being, during the period of training, Indian 
labour would be relatively inefficient? 

Mr. Bell—I would not call it relatively inefficient. It would require a 
certain class of training which it does not have just now. 

President.—Well, what the Tata Company themselves have put before us 
is that, while their labour is being trained for the production of steel, 
there must necessarily be higher costs. Is that what the Chamber had in 

Mr. Bell.—l think we had the same thing in mind, but I would like to 
point out again that in this paragraph you appear to he thinking that the 
Chamber take up the position that for this reason they object to the answer 
being “yes”; they don’t. While they put in this qualification, broadly 
speaking, they admit the whole of (a). They don’t want to say that 
everything is right; they say there are certain qualifications, but broadly 
speaking they admit the whole of (a). 

President .—What I was going to suggest was that it is an admitted fact 
that it is a part of the case put forward by the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany that for the present labour wdll be expensive, but that is a difficulty 
which will eventually disappear. 

Mr. Bell.—That rather justifies the Chamber’s putting in that slight 
modification. 

President .—But it seemed to me that your modification had eaten up 
your broad statement. 

Mr. Bell .—I don’t think so. 

President.—Look at the second sentence of paragraph 6; “It may be 
said to satisfy condition (a) to some extent.” 

Mr. Bell.—It may be a slightly grudging admission but it is an admission, 
I think it is more a question of drafting than intention. 

President.—M any rate, subject to the qualification we have been dis¬ 
cussing, you agree that the condition is satisfied? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

President .—Just before we get on to condition (b) I am not sure that 
.V understanil the last sentence “ The home market is large, very much 
larger indeed than the Indian steel industry as at present constituted can 
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possibly supply. Even if protection were to have the good results produced 
for it by its advocates many years would of necessity elapse before the needs 
of the Indian market could be met by steel of Indian manufacture. Import¬ 
ing must continue for a long time.” Do the Chamber desire that any 
special inference should be drawn from that passage? 

Mr. Bell. —If you give them this tariff on steel and they progress in the 
ordinary rate of progression they will still require to import large quantities 
of steel. The rate of progression is of necessity slow- 

President. —There may be a distinction to be drawn between the special 
kind of steel which is diffici^lt to produce and the ordinary steel which the 
Tata Iron and Steel Companjjr are concerned with? 

Mr. Bell. —I have not got the exact figures but I should say that while 
the statement will apply to special class of steel, perhaps to a greater extent, 
it does apply to ordinary steel as well. 

President. —Even to this day I think some steel is imported from Great 
Britain to the United States of Americt in spite of protection. No doubt 
these are special things which for some reason can be better done in 
England. 

Mr. Bell. —^That is a part of the Chamber’s case. 

President. —That being so all I wished to know was whether they regarded 
that as in itself an objection to protection? 

Mr. Bell. —That would undoubtedly be an objection to protection. 

President. —There m<ay he a difference of opinion as to the length of time 
but there must be some interval during which there must be some importa¬ 
tion : that is inevitable. Going on now to the condition (b) the Chamber 
say “ The Committee are unable to accept the view that an industry which 
has already developed to a very considerable extent is doomed to extinction 
in the absence of protection,” and later on in the same paragraph they 
say “ It may be that without protection existing undertakings which were 

started and partially developed under abnormal conditions may need to 

be more or less re-constructed.” Does this mean that in the opinion of the 
Chamber steel manufacture could be carried on at a profit at Jamshedpur 
if the capital of the Company were written down to what it would cost to 
wmrk similar works at the present time? 

Mr. Bell.—-The Chamber want to avoid any reference to any particular 
works. 

President. —I am not suggesting for a moment that I take the least 
objection to the statement: I am trying to find out what it means. 

Mr. Bell. —I think it means this that you have here an industry with 

almost every natural economic advantage. You have large quantities of 

iron ore and manganese and of the things that are used as flux, and you 
have coal and labour: yon have everything and it has every natural 
advantage and it cannot surely be said that this industry cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully carried on without a protective tariff, even if one particular under¬ 
taking were to say that it could not be so carried on. Where you have to 
prove a negative like that you must have more than an isolated instance. 
You cannot say that it cannot be done because one particular attempt has 
been made to make the steel industry a success without protection and 
has failed. I don’t know whether it has failed or not, hut even if it has 
failed it is not an evidence that the steel industry cannot exist without 
protection. 

President. —But might it not be the case that, in spite of the natural 
advantages, tliere might be an inevitable period during which it was learning 
hoV to make steel, and some assistance might be necessary? 

Mr. Bell. —It would require to be a very much stronger case than you 
have just noxv if you propose on that account to tax the whole country. You 
have not a strong case, you have an isolated example. 

President. —But we have got to deal with it: there it is. What I wished 
to ascertain, if it was possible, was whether the Chamber were expressing 
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an opinion as to what possibly might be done at Jamshedpur in view of the 
evidence which was published. 

Mr. Bell. —They go on here to say that if any existing works are not 
successful, the remedy may lie in reconstructing them. 

Presideni. —It may, but it is a question of evidence very largely. 

Mr. Bell. —What the Chamber .say is that it is not proved that the steel 
industry cannot be run successfully in India because one particular experi¬ 
ment has not been successful—particularly as that experiment was under¬ 
taken at an abnormal time. 

President. —Is it the suggestion that owing to the time at which the 
Greater Extensions were started, the capital expenditure was excessive in 
view of present day prices? 

Mr. Bell. —The suggestion is rather that any particular example given 
would be open to that objection. The Chamber are not criticising either 
the method by which the Tata Company are managing their works or how 
they carry out their extensions. They speak in a general way that one 
particular example cannot be taken to prove that an industry cannot be 
carried on without protection. 

President. —It would be very serious it you go that extent. In a country 
like India where new industries are starting, it means that we can never 
get to work at all. 

Mr. Bell. —All industries in India were at one time new. 

President. —They were not cases of a single firm. 

Mr. Bell. —They did not ask for protection. 

President. —In the case of steel unfortunately, owing to the scale of 
operations, it was not likely that two firms could start simultaneously. 

Mr. Bell.—It is merely a matter of conjecture. If it is purely a matter 
of conjecture, it is on both sides. 

President. —You can certainly an.swer that the question is one that wants 
very careful consideration as to how far protection is necessary if the manu¬ 
facture of steel is to be carried on in India at all. But surely it is going 
very far to say that you cannot prove the necessity of protection from a 
single instance. 

Mr. Bell. —It is undoubtedly so. 

President, —Is this the attitude of your Chamber.® 

Mr. Bell. —The attitude of the Chamber—I think J am entitled to say 
that—is that they are not satisfied that the manufacture of steel cannot be 
carried on without protection. 

President. —It might be that the Chamber after a careful examination 
of the evidence had come to the conclusion that a case was not made out, 
but I understood from you that that was not the position. They are laying 
down the proposition on theoretical grounds that it cannot be established 
on the experience of only one company, that protection is necessary. 

Mr. Bell. —^The experience of one company is always open to doubt. I 
went further than that. What I said was that you would require more 
than the experience of one company before you could impose a protectiv'e 
duty. 

President. —The inference to be drawn from that seems to me to be very 
remarkable because it means that it is no use Tatas going to the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Tariff Board or anybody else and saying “ we want 
to prove that steel cannot be manufactured at a profit in India to-day 
without protection.” The reply of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is 
“ no, you cannot possibly prove that because you are only one Company.” 

Mr. Bell. —Yoir go further than I have gone. The Bengal Chamber re- 
quire further evidence and they say that one company cannot give very 
vahiable evidence. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —That is just the point. What sort of further evidence 
do you require? What are your reasons for thinking that the steel industry 
can exist without protection? 

Mr. Bell. —Because you have only the evidence of one company—the 
evidence of ,a company that was known to have expanded under abnormal 
■conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Please assist us by explaining the reasons which make 
you think so. We can get no better evidence. There is no other company 
■except Tatas at present manufacturing steel. 

Mr. Bell. —You would have the natural expansion of the industry in 
India. You might have another company. You certainly cannot take a 
very important decision like the question of raising the duty to 33J per 
cent, on the evidence of one company. 

President, —Why not? After all any evidence that the Court can demand 
is, in the words of Lord Mansfield, “ the best available in the circumstances.” 
That is the highest that can he demanded. It may he very unfortunate. It 
is an obvious difficulty, but there is no getting away from that. 

3/r. Bell. —Your proposition to a certain extent differs from mine because 
you say that you cannot prove anything by one example while you can. 
You can prove a positive thing but not a negative. To prove that steel could 
be manufactured at a certain rate, if yon could show that it had been manu¬ 
factured at that rate, it would not bo open to anybody to say that the 
works had been, rtin on uneconomical basis, that the machinery had been 
bought at too high a price or anything at all because there you have the 
■fact that the thing had been done; but if you want to prove that it cannot 
be done, you require a great deal more evidence. 

President. —We have placed before you all the evidence we can get. 
There is nothing more than that. I am speaking only for myself, but I 
don’t accept for a moment the conclusion that ws are absolutely stopped 
because there is only one company manufacturing steel. 

Mr. Bell. —That is a matter of opinion. 

President. —In these circumstances it seems to me perfectly idle for the 
Fiscal Commission to recommend tliat the question of protection of ■stee! 
should be examined at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Bell. —The question of the Fisc.al Commission is a thing outside iny 
evidence, 

President.—-We hays done all that we could to obtain further evidence 
from firms in India that at one time contemplated manufacturing steel or 
still do .so. The only figures we have obtained are from Messrs. Bird & Co., 
Agents of the United Steel Coiymration of Asia. The figures they put before us 
show that they contemplate an eventual production of 450,000 tons. It is a little 
higher than what the Tata Company expect to produce. Their estimated 
capital expenditure, involved in the works themselves, putting aside working 
capital and the sum necessary for subsidiaries, is something like Rs. 15 
crores as a.gainst Rs. 20 or 21 erores wdrich is the Tata Company’s capital. 
If their figures can be accepted, no donbt it means that steel works can be 
constructed now a good deal more cheaply than 4 or 5 years ago. Still, 
the figures are high and they do not suggest that the capitalisation of the 
Tata Company i.9 so high as it is sometimes represented to he. However, 
what I want to get at is whether the Chamber are expressing any opinion 
on that subject or not. After all there are two ways in which the Tata 
Company may have gone wrong. One is overcapitalisation. 

Mr. Bell. —The Chamber are. not expressing any opinion about the Tata 
Company simply because they do not wish to criticise a firm. I have no 
wish to criticise the Tata Company in any way. I want to get at the thing 
in a general way. 

President. —^We rather hoped that an opinion would be expressed on that. 
That was the reason why we took steps to get the evidence published. 
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However, if the Chamber have not come to any conclusion on that subject, 
then, of course, you obviously cannot express any opinion. 

Mr. Bell —They have avoided coming to any conclusion on that subject. 

President. —You say in paragraph 6, line 3, “ Nor do they agree that 
protection would facilitate its rapid development.” Does that mean in the 
opinion of the Chamber that steel manufacture will develop as rapidly 
without protection as it would do with it .S’ 

Mr. Bell .—My view of the remark is that there is more likelihood of the 
rapid development of an industry that has fought its way up and made its 
mark rather than through protection. It is in a very much stronger posi¬ 
tion to attract capital from outside the country. If you have an industry 
whose only strength is protection, it does not naturally give the .same 
confidence to foreign capital. 

President. —Is it the view of the Chamber that the grant of protection to 
the extent asked for would do nothing to accelerate development in the 
manufacture of steel in India? 

Mr. Bell. —What they say is that they don’t agree that protection w'ould 
facilitate its development. In other words they believe that the steel 
industry would be in a stronger position without protection. 

President. —What is exactly meant by “stronger position.” That is a 
truism in one sense because if it does not require protection, it would be 
stronger. 

Mr. Bell. —So far as development is concerned. 

President. —'Let us go back to what the Fiscal Commission said: “If 
it is not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable 
in the interests of the country.” Is it your view that it might develop 
more rapidly in that case than is desirable in the interests of the country*’ 
Y'ou use the word “ facilitate.” I am not quite sure what is underlying 
that. The natural meaning I think is that the Chamber think that if pro¬ 
tection were withheld, the steel industry would nevertheless develop just as 
rapidly as if protection were given. That is one possible meaning. I do 
not know whether that is the meaning. 

.Mr. Bell.~You go rather far. The Chamber’s idea is that the steel 
industry in India posses.ses every economic advantage, and, therefore, it 
shoTild develop. It will he in 'a stronger position to develop and will be 
able to attract capital if it is unprotected in a w'ay in which it canivit 
po.ssibly do if protected. Here you have a thing that has everything and 
does not pjay without protection. There must be some reason for that. 

President. —Do you know of any country in Kurope putting aside Great 
Britain, or Europe or Asia where the manufacture of steel has devolc]>ed 
without protection? 

Mr. Bell. —There has haen no protection in Great Britain. 

President .—I grant you that. 

Mr. Bell, —There has been no protection in Great Britain. It has been 
very .successful. It is better for the people of Great Britain, The people in 
America have to pay several times more for their steel. 

President .—What exactly is the view of the Chamber ? Perhaps I migln 
read to you the last sentence of paragraph 6. “The Committee see no 
reason to apprehend that the steel industry will not develop on similar 
sound lines. Nor do they believe that its development in such circumstances 
will be unduly retarded.” May I take that sentence with the other sentence 
“Nor do they agree that protection would facilitate its rapid development,” 

Mr. Bell _I think that one can be read along with the other. Both 

arrive at the same conclusion. They say that the view of the Chamber of 
Commerce is that they see no reason to apprehend that the steel industry 
will not develop on similar sound lines—sound lines on which other indus¬ 
tries having natural advantages have developed. That is the view of the 
Chamber. 
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President. —May I jMit it this way? I am anxious to get the thing, 
cleared up. With protection the development might he more rapid, but 
without protection the development will he as rapid as is necessary and will 
be healthier. Would that he a fair summary on the views of the Chamber ? 

Mr. Bell. —I think that you might leave out the first and say that without 
protection development of the industry wilt be as rapid as is required. 

President. —But stiil I want yoti to saj' “ yes ” or “no ” to my ques¬ 
tion. Is it the view of the Chamber that steel manufacture will develop as 
rapidly without protection as with it? 

Mr. Bell. —If you ask me what the Chamber think, I say that it does not 
come into the Chamber’s statement. That will be a question of my personal 
opinion. 

President. —This arises directly out of the sentences which we have been 
discussing. The Chamber have stated “ Nor do they believe that its develop¬ 
ment in such circumstances will be unduly retarded.” Now the question I 
put to you seems to me the natural meaning of those words, viz., that in 
the opinion of the Chamber steel manufacture will develop as rapidly 
without protection as with it. 

Mr. Bell. —That point does not arise. I am not in a position to say 
what the Chamber think between the two propositions that you have put. 
What I am prepared to say is what the Chamber do think and that is that it will 
develop sufficiently rapidly without protection. 

President. —The Chamber would recognise no doubt that the case of steel 
manufacture differs a good deal from certain other manufactures, that is to 
say, in order to start at all you have got to start it on a big scale. Under 
modern conditions you cannot manufacture steel economically unless you 
manufacture a good deal of it. That has been put to ns by various bodies 
in evidence. I do not know whether it is acceptable to the Chamber. 

Mr. Bell. —I think I might accept that on behalf of the Chamber. 

President, —Therefore, as the Chamber themselves recognise, starting new 
steel works means a very large capital. The Chamber rather dwell on that 
in paragraph 10 of their letter “ Groat financial resources are required to 
establish a steel manufacturing plant, and it is doubtful if capitalists would 
be willing to risk the uncertainty of the continuance of the duties at a 
high level.” I quote this evidence in the Chamber’s statement that they 
recognise that steel manufacture is not a thing that you can start a little 
bit in one year and a little bit in the next but you have to start right off 
on a big scale at the very beginning. 

Mr. Bell. —It is in common with other things. 

President. —Supposing the Tata Company, the only company manufactur¬ 
ing steel in India to-day, were obliged to cease manufacturing steel or could 
only continue it after a very drastic reconstruction, what do you thinli: of 
the prospects of any other firm coming forward to engage in the manufacture 
of steel for at least 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Bell. —I think that there is no reason at all to suppose that they 
would not. 

President. —Is there any reason to believe that they would ? 

Mr. Bell. —The reason that they would is that you have a country in 
which there is every natural advantage for starting an indu.stry and, there¬ 
fore, such an industry is likely to attract the attention of capitalists. 

President. —Bo you know that there were three firms besides the Tata 
Company who during the last five years contemplated the undertaking of 
the manufacture of steel in India? 

Mr. Bell. —I did not know that there were three. 

President. —The United Steel Corporation of Asia, the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company and Ea.stern Iron Company. We understand from the agents of the 
last named concern that the w'hole thing has been entirely dropped. The Indian 
Iron and Steel Company said that they never meant to start manufacturing steel 
at the outset and that it was only a pos.sibility of the future. They also 
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said that they would be guided largely by the experience of the company 
already manufacturing steel. Unless there was protection, they would not 
oven think of undertaking the manufacture of steel. Finally, the United 
Steel Corporation of Asia told us that in their opinion protection required 
would be 20 per cent, and they left us to understand that their proposition 
would not go on without protection. That is the evidence we have. If the 
Chamber have any other evidence bearing on the subject, they can bring it 
to our notice. 

Mr. 'Bell. —rThe Chamber, so far as I know, have no evidence beyond the 
general fact that the thing would be likely to attract capitalists. 

President, —^It seems to me that there is no particular reason to look 
forward with confidence to the renewal or steel manufacture in India, if the 
first company goes under. 

.Mr. Bell. —I don’t think that it follows that other companies would not 
be willing to undertake the manufacture of steel hecau.se one particular 
company had not been successful. 

President. —All the evidence we have is from people who are directly 
connected with the thing and had made definite plans to a certain extent 
for the manufacture of steel. Their present attitude is that without pro¬ 
tection they cannot even look at it. When the Chamber say that they do 
not believe that its development in such cireum-stances would he unduly 
retarded, one wonders how great the retardation is going to be. 

Mr. Bell. —Any answer to that would be merely a suggestion which would 
be of no value. 

President. —Then there is the further question—supposing the Tata 
Company were to cease to manufacture, would Indian capital again be 
forthcoming for the steel industry? It has been frequently said that one 
of the great difficulties in the way of the development of industries in India 
is the sliyness of Indian capital, and I think that the Industrial Commission 
laid great stress on the necessity of inducing Indian capital to interest itself 
in industries. 

Mr. Bell. —One cannot .say that it would or would not. 1 don’t see why 
Indian capitalists should not be able to recognise an attractive propo.sition 
as well as European capitalists. 

Pfesident. —You must remember what the attitude of the Chamber is. 
This company will not be allowed to prove its case because it is only one 
company. 

Mr. Bell.~~li the new company proceeded without protection, nobody 
would ask them to prove their case. 

President. —The question is whether anybody would think it worth while. 

ilfr. Bell. —You have got to prove a good deal if you want 33J per cent, 
protection. If you can get on without protection, you have not got to prove 
anything to anybody. 

President. —That is precisely the point. The question is, if this attempt 
broke down, whetlier the attempt would bo renewed for the next 20 or 
30 years. 

Mr. Bell, —My personal opinion is of no value, but I think that it would. 
I cannot, of course, pi'ove this. 

President. —Is it the opinion of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell. —I think .so. 

President. —Perhaps it would be convenient at this point to go on to 
paragraph 10 which is to some extent connected with paragraph 9. In 
paragraph 10, the Chamber say: “ One of the great advantages which it is 
claimed will follow the protection of steel is that not only will the existing 
steel industry benefit, but that new steel manufacturing companies will be 
establi,shed, and a very much larger industry developed, under the protection 
of the tariff wall. This may or may not be so, but the Committee of the 
Cliamber regard it as problematical. It is obvious that any large scale 
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development will take years, nor will it be commenced until the success or 
otherwise of the protective tariff can be gauged.” Even with protection, 
the Chamber is of opinion that no one will be willing to manufacture steel 
for another five years. 

Mr. Hell .—If there is protection. They don't say that if there is no 
protection. 

Fresideni .—May I take it that the view of the Chamber is that if there 
i.s no protection, it is quite likely that people will come forward and under¬ 
take the manufacture of steel, but if there is protection, they won’t? 

Mr. Bell .—That is not quite the point. If you have an industry that is 
dependent for its success on protection, it does not give capital the same 
confidence as an industry that has fought its way up on its own merits 
because you may withdraw protection at any time. 

President .—In the. opinion of the Chamber, protection is nnnecessarj’? 

Mr. Bell .—That is the opinion of the Chamber. 

President .—I take it that they considered that their opinion would he 
shared by capitalists? 

Mr. Bdl.—That is the inference. It would be shared by capitalists. 

President .—If he has got to start, it cannot do any harm. It would 
give him a bit extra? 

Mr. Bdl .—One is not looking for the good of the capitalist. 

President .—As I read paragraph 10 it seems to me that the Chamber is 
of opinion that, oven if protection is given people will be very slow to start 
steel works which might compete with Tatas. They would want to see how 
the experiment succeeded before they did anything, and they would be 
greatly affected by the risk of the tariff' protection being withdrawn. It 
seems to me a fair inference from that, if that view is accepted, that without 
protection no firm would think of manufattturing steel at all, if it is going 
to be so difficult even with protection. 

Mr. Bell.—lf you are inve,sting your money in an industry on its own 
merits you have a'confidence that you do not have in inve.sting in an industry 
whicli is supported by a tariff. 

President .—But the merit remains the same whether protection is given 
or not. The propo,sition you put forward is that the natural advantages of 
Ijidia are so great that they will prove a sufficient incentive to Indian 
capitalists to put money into the steel industry without ijrotection. I cannot 
reconcile that with the opinion expressed in paragraph 10. 

Mr. BeM.—The industry would be more likely to attract capital other 
than Indian capital if it were not protected because of the uncertainty of 
the thing. If your proposition is that protection will do good provided it 
is continued for ever, and if you will undertake to have inotection for 
ever, I dare saj' you will get capitalists w^ho will take it up and make a lot 
out of it. 

President .—After all it is not a very difficult question that I put forward. 
The Chamber have definitely said that they con-sider it extremely doubtful 
whether if protection be given other firms would come forward to undertake 
the manufacture of steel. The reason they give is that there would he the 
risk that a subsequent Assembly might depart from the opinion of the 
earlier Assembly and withdraw the protection. Surely the inference froin 
that is that the protection is going to be material to the capitalist, and if 
there were no protection there would be no attraction to come into the 
industry at all. 

Mr. Bell .—I do not think so because if you have a protected industry it 
is an industry in which there is more ri.sk than in an unprotected industry. 

President .—It is only a risk to extra profits. If the proposition is sound 
on its merits, you will make a fair rate of profit in any case. The protective 
duty will only affect your extra profit. It will only give you something more. 
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Mr. Bell. —For the time being it will, but if you are investing in a pro¬ 
tected industry, in an industry which does not have the necessity for same 
economy and the necessity for same car-e of details as an unprotected in- 
diistry, and if protection be withdrawn, in the case of a protected industry 
vou are in a worse position than you would be in the case of an unprotected 
industry. 

President. —That to some extent explains the view, but I must put it to 
you frankly that 1 am unable to reconcile paragraph 10 with the view that 
capital will be ready to come forward to engage in steel manufacture 
without protection. I cannot see how the two things hang together at all. 
At the opening of paragraph 7 the Chamber say “ It is not easy to deal 
with condition (c) namely, that the industry must be one which will be 
able eventually to face world competition without protection, for once a 
protective duty is imposed it is impossible to forecast what the position 
will be if and^ when it is withdrawn.” What they rather suggest in this 
paragraph is that if the protective duty once comes on it is likely to stay 
on for some time. I would like to draw your attention to an answer given 
by Sir Robert Watson Smyth when he was giving evidence before the Fiscal 
Commission on this point, 

” Qiieation. —Further, the mere fact that once a protective duty is put on, 
and there may be some difficulty in removing it, would not weigh with your 
Chamber in any way. 

Answer .—That I cannot say, because that is a point that we have not 
considered. It was not raised, as it happened, at the discussion at the Cham¬ 
ber. 

Question. —What is your personal viewP Would it be fair to take the 
prosiiective view into consideration; if you I'eally felt that an industry 
ret^uired protectioii, you would not consider whether hereafter it may he 
difficult to remove that protection. 

Answer. —I do not think so. We should always hope for the best.” 

I rather gather that the Chamber i.s not at present in doubt very much. 

Mr. .Bell. —The Chamber’s view is quite clearly expressed here. At the 
present time the Chamber ha.s nothing to do with Sir Robert Watson Smyth s 
evidence before the Fiscal Commission. 

- President. —He was giving evidence on behalf of the Chamber, but I quite 

admit that in that particular answer he was speaking rather for himself 
than for the Chamber. 

Mr. Bell. —At any rate this is the view of the Chamber now. 

Pre.sident.—T'hen you say that the proposal is that it should he imposed 
at the rate of 33| per cent, for a period of five years. I think that is the 

form in which the Tata Company put it in their letter to the Government 

of India in October 1922, but their present attitude, I think, you will find at 
the end of the oral evidence we took at Jamshedpur, Mr. Peterson then 
said: “ In granting protection for the development of the steel industry it 
must he understood that this is the aim of the policy and so 
long a.s that aim is to be fulfilled protection will be maintained. 
Obviously no mannfactxirer will start if he knows that protection will he 
removed in, say, 5 years as he will know that we icannot manufacture' on a 
large scale within that period.” So it is clear from that whatever the 

attitude was in October 1922, what they ask for now is not limited to any 

specific period of years. 

Mr. Bell. —The Chamber consider that once a tariff is put on it is'extra- 
ordinarily difficult to take it off. 

President. —In the same paragraph you go on to condition (d), i.e., that 
any industry which is essential for the purposes of national defence and for 
which the oondition-s in India are not unfavourable should be, if necessary, 
adequately protected irrespective of the foregoing conditions. The Chamber 
say that “ India should be made as quickly as possible more self-supporting 
than she is now in respect of manufactured good.s essential for the purpo.5es 
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of defence is a proposition to which the Chamber has assented on more than 
one occasion during and since the war. The Committee again endorse the 
proposition, but they are unable to see how the end in view will be attained 
by the levy of a protective duty on steel.” At the beginning of paragraph 8 
they say : “ This is exactly the reason why the Chamber takes up a strong 
attitude against a protective duty on steel,” and they go on to consider the 
question of bounties. Further they say at the end of paragraph 8 “ it could 
not he seriously suggested that a Government reduced to such financial 
straits should be asked to consider the possibility of undertaking the heavy 
burden of subsidising a particulan industry at the expense of the general 
tax-payer.” At the beginning of paragraph 9 they say “ if bounties are 
thus ruled out by practical considerations there remains only the question 
iijf protective duties.** Is it the view of the Chamber that as bounties cost 
too much and protective duties are open to the objections represented in 
the letter that Government should do nothing at all? 

Mr. Bell —I think the attitude of the Chamber is that the position has 
not yet arisen in which Government should do anything; it has not been 
shown to Government that the steel industry cannot carry on without pro¬ 
tection and therefore the question of protecting or helping it either by a 
protective tariff or bounties cannot be decided or does not arise. 

President .—But are the Chamber entitled to express that opinion without 
considering the evidence that has been given? 

Mr. Bell—It is rather the other way about. The Chamber are not satis¬ 
fied from the evidence that has been given that it cannot he carried on in 
any other way. 

President.—II they are speaking with reference to the evidence that we 
have published, is it not fair to the Board that the Chamber should indicate 
the particular portion of the evidence which led them to the conclusion? 

Mr. Bell .—I think it is a general question. It is^ not a question of any 
particular argument. The Chamber holiev© that this industry can he carried 
on without any protection at all, and, therefore, they are not prepared to 
accept the fact that protection is needed because there has been one un¬ 
fortunate experiment. They have got to look at the other side and see 
what is to happen if this industry is protected; they have got to look at 
the number of people who will have an additional burden put on them 
They consider, therefore, that it is not desirable. 

President .—It is desirable to consider these questions. ^ One might come 
to the conclusion that protection for steel is desirable hut it costs too much, 
that is to say, it is going to inflict injuries on other industries and on the 
balance it is not desirable. But surely the que.stion whether protection is 
necessary in order to carrj' on the manufacture of steel is a different one. 

Mr. Bell .—Of course, you cannot dissociate one entirely from the other. 
If you'think that a particular industry requires assistance you must consider 
where tlie money is to come from. 

Pre.ndeni.—.Ihe. primary question is: “Is it required?’* I understand 
that you have told us just now that the opinion of the Chamber is that it is 
not required. But when I suggested that, if so, it is fair for the Board 
to ask that their attention should be drawn to the evidence on which the 
Chamber based their opinion, your reply was that it was not a particular 
question but a general argument. 

Mr. Bell.—The general impression of the Chamber is that oondition.s are 
such that the industry can be carried on without protection. 

Pr^ident —The general impressions of the Chamber are not of any great 
value to the Board. This question is surely a question of evidence. Surely 
the question ©f whether protection is required or not is a question which can 
be settled by the evidence. 

Mr. Sell .—The Chamber consider that it has not been settled. 

President .—But are they not prepared to make any reference to the 
evidence that has been taken on that side? 
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Mr, 'Bell. —I am not prepared at the moment to do so. 

President. —It is not a personal question; it is a question as to the views 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. Bell. —I am in the difficult position of representing 250 people and 
am therefore unable to put in individual views. 

President. —^Returning to paragraph 7, I do not quite follow this “ that 
India should be made as quicldy as possible more self-supporting than she is 
now in respect of manufactured goods essential for purposes of defence is a 
proposition to which the Chamber has assented on more than one occasion 
during and since the war. The Committee again endorses the proposition 
but they are unable to see how the end of the view will be attained by a 
protective duty on steel.” 

Mr. Bell. —That follows from the previous statement that sufficiently rapid 
development could be attained without a heavy protective tariff and natural 
development will not impose the disabilities which protection will. 

President. —So it comes to this: that the increase in the tariff duty will 
have no effect at all in encouraging the manufacture of steel. That is the 
view of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell.- —It is unnecessary. 

President. —The end to be attained is “ that India .should be made a.s 
quickly as possible more self-supijorting than she is now in respect of 
manufactured goods essential for the purposes of defence.” That is the end 
to be attained but the Committee of the Chamber “ are unable to see how 
the end in view will be attained bj’ the levy of a protective duty on steel.” 
That is to say, a protective duty on steel, in their opinion, will not expedite 
matters at all. It will have no effect. 

Mr, Bell. —It will have an adverse effect on other businesses. 

President. —What are the things you are thinking of? 

Mr. KcH.—Articles of defence or anything that is manufactured, we will 
say, in an engineering company. If you put on a higher duty on steel it 
makes it more difficult for such a company to carry on its business in com¬ 
petition with the rest of the world and to that extent it rather retards the 
object you have in view. 

President. —You refer to the effect on the engineering industry to a large 
extent, but what they were considering at the moment was the duty on raw 
steel only. 

Mr. UcH.—Their attitude is that you could not have it on raw steel only. 

President.~l think you go on to recogni.se that in a subsequent para¬ 
graph. 

Mr. Bell.—Yes. 

President,—SupiJosing assistance were also given to the engineering in¬ 
dustries and the scope of the proposals enlarged in that way, would the 
Chamber still be unable to see how the end in view could be attained with 
the levy of a protective duty ? 

Mr. Bell. —I do not know if I am right in answering that question on 
behalf of the Chamber as that has not arisen. 

President. —I do not wi.sh to press if you feel you are not authorised to 
give au answer to it. What was mainly in the mind of the Chamber was the 
additional duty on raw steel and they were not so much thinking at that 
time of the possible extension to fabricated material? 

Mr. Bell. —I am not prepared to say that, I should discuss that with 
them before saying that they did not think of it. 

President. —^My difficulty is this; assuming that fabricated steel comes 
into it too, it is not obvious why the protective duty should not help towards 
the more rapid production of military essentials in India unless, of course, it 
is going to be wholly ineffective. 

Mr. Bell. —It may produce no effect at all. 
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President. —The view of the Chamber is that, even supposing protective 
duty were imposed, capitalists would not be much influenced by 'it because 
they would be under the apprehension that a subsequent Assembly would be 
likely to take it oft. 

Mr. Bell. —That would affect their view. 

President. —That may be so, but it is hardly consistent with the other line 
that once the duty comes on it will never go off again. 

Mr. Bell. —They are, of course, two different points of view. 

President. —I' think so and I think you have got to choose which line of 
argument you are going to adopt and stick to it. 

Mr. Bell. —They are entirely two different opinions. In the one you are 
dealing with the effect of protective duty on an industry. An industry 
which is built up on protective duty becomes dependent on it and, there¬ 
fore, the tendency is from the point of view of that industry to depend entirely 
on it and not to he able to do without it. On the other hand, the question 
of capitalists having confidence in a protected industry is simply a matter of 
the degree of confidence with which they are coming into it. They might 
say that once you put a duty it is very difficult to take it off and it may 
always be there but others might say it was not safe to depend upon it and 
there would be an element of uncertainty. 

President. —Look to the history of tariff. Has there been any reluc¬ 
tance on the part of capitalists in America and Germany? Why should 
things be difficult in India? 

Mr. Bell. —America does not depend on England for capital. 

President. —But you are assuming that capital is coming from England. 

Mr. Bell. —One can take the experience up till now. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —It has not been so in the case of the steel industry. 

Mr. Bell, — A very large proportion has come from India hut the recent 
loans have been floated in England. 

President. —I think the English sterling capital is a debenture loan, but 
all the shares were subscribed in India. 

Mr. Bell. —I have no figures to go into the quantity of English capital 
held in Tatas but at any rate the element of uncertainty would affect both 
the Indian investor and the European. 

President, —On the question of capital you refer to it again in paragraph 
11. You say “ As has already been indicated, enormous capital will be neces¬ 
sary to develop the Indian steel industry to such an extent as to enable it 
to supply the needs of the country. And it is doubtful, the Committee of 
the Chamber think, if this capital can be raised in India. If not, the Indian 
steel industry will have to look to Great Britain and to foreign countries 
for capital. But it may be assumed that these countries will be feeling the 
effects of the protective tariff, and they may not he willing to provide money 
for the further extension of the Indian steel industry.” The suggestion 
there is that under a feeling of resentment caused by the protective duty- 
capitalists would refuse to put money on Indian industry. 

Mr. Bell. —I would be inclined to withdraw that portion. 

President. —The latter part of the letter is mainly occupied with the 
discussion of the effect which a protective duty on steel mi,ght have on coal, 
on railway transport and on industries generally. I have not a great many 
questions to ask about that. It is not that the Board under-rates the im¬ 
portance of that aspect of the subject. It is quite obvious that any increase in 
the duty on steel would affec-t all industries and impose in one way or another 
a burden on the country. What we are chiefly anxious to ascertain is just 
what the burden is going to amount to. We have tried to ascertain the 
fact about the railways and we wrote to the Indian Mining Association and 
asked for their opinion on the question, but the.y said they did not propose 
to give evidence. I gather now from your letter that they have altered 
their views and they will send us their representation. 
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Mr. Bell. —^That is what I understand. 

President, —Have the Chamber any definite information? 

Mr. Bell.—So far as I know the Chamber have no definite information. 

President. —It is very important: if they have anything to say they 
should say it. Our enquiry is not going on indefinitely. If they do not 
hurry up they will miss their mark. We have received a letter from the Jute 
Association. As regards tea can you give us any information as to what 
they are going to do? 

Mr. Bell. —I rather think—we have not heard from them yet—that the Tea 
industry is not going to give evidence at all. 

President. —There are one or two points in the later paragraphs that 1 
would like to ask questions about. In paragraph 15 you say that the customs 
revenue arising from protective duty will have a tendency to shrink and 
if the tariff really becomes successful it will largely, if not entirely, dis¬ 
appear. The railway losses will then have to be borne by the railways them¬ 
selves. The view of the Chamber is that the tariff is not going to have the 
desired effect, so in that case revenue will not shrink? 

Mr. Bell. —That is going to two extremes. There is no doubt that if the 
tariff had effect of preventing imports that result would happen. 

President. —I am not in any way complaining of the statement itself but 
the only persons who are not entitled to put forward this argument are 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, because they say that the tariff will have 
no effect at all. 

Mr. Bell.' —I don’t think yon are fair to the Chamber in saying that 
they say that it would have no effect at all. We say that it is unnecessary. 

President. —I am putting it a little bit strongly. 

Mr. Bell.—l should say so. All we have said is that it is unnecessary. 

President. —In the argument in paragraph 16 a point is taken which hp 
been put before us by Mr. Pilcher, and then again by some witness in 
Bombay, as to the effect which the protection of steel might have by reducing 
imports into India and in consequence exports from India. What was sug¬ 
gested was that the result would be injurious to agriculture because cultiva¬ 
tors would not be able to sell their grains abroad. Now we have to take into 
account what has been said already about the fact that, if the manufacture 
of steel grows at all, it has got to grow by big jumps. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company started with a production of less than 100,000 tons and 
they are about to go up to 400,000 tons, Messrs. Bird & Co. propose to start, if 
they start at all, with about 140,000 tons which will go up to 450,000 tons, 
and apparently progress of that kind by big steps is inevitable. If the 
Chamber are right in believing that the industry will develop quite as well 
without protection as with it, these big steps are going to he taken in any 
case whether protection is given or not, and therefore the injurious effect 
on agriculture will he produced in any case. 

Mr. Bell. —That is quite wrong. 

President. —Why wrong? 

Mr. Bell. —Because, if the industry grows naturally and is not protected, 
the prices charged to agricultural labourers and others for the implements 
and things that are referred to here will he smaller. What we say here is 
that the result of protection will bo that industries will have to pay a very 
much higher rate. 

President. —That is not what I am referring to at all. You say “ If the 
levy of protective duties on steel is successful, and the importation of foreign 
steel is largely I'estricted, it is not unreasonable to apprehend a disturbance 
in the balance of trade. Admittedly agriculture provides the means whereby 
India pays for her imports. And if imports are restricted by protection 
the value of this medium of payment will of necessity decline. A reduction 
of imports means an increase in the balance of trade in India's favour; and 
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a consequent rise in the sterling value of the rupee.” My point is that 
that is inevitable if the manufacture of steel develops, and it has got to 
happen suddenly because you cannot increase your production by 10,000 
tons a year. You have got to go in big jumps, about 100,000 tons or so at 
a time. The argument is really an argument against the development of 
industries in India at all. 

Mr. Bell .—Not against natural development. So long as you have no 
protective duty you bring in your steel from outside at a keen competitive 
price but the moment you have protective duty you limit that: you make it 
more difficult. 

President .—That means that your steel manufacture will fail? 

Mr. Bell.—Not necessarily. The demand will ordinarily increase and if 
you have the manufacture of steel naturally in competition with outside 
steel it will tend to reduce the prices of both to a reasonable level. 

President.—1 admit that part of the development of the industry might 
he obtained by an increase in consumption, but undoubtedly a very consider¬ 
able part of it must be at the expense of the importations from abroad, 

Mr. Bell.—But all the pig iron that is produced in India is not used in 
India and it does not necessarily follow that all the steel produced in India 
will be used in India. 

President .—Kxport might also develop under protection. Perhap.s under 
protection they would have an advantage because they would be able to 
dump with greater ease. 

Mr. Ifeih—That is quite true. They will be in a position to dump under 
protection, hut .it is not desirable. Wliat is the result in America of 
dumping? It means that they pay 3 times as much as what other coun¬ 
tries pay. Perhaps you are not using the possibility of dumping as one of 
your arguments in favour of protection. What is the result of dumping? 
Do you want the residents in India to pay 3 times what they pay in Japan 
or Austria or-in other countries? 

President .—The manufacturer of pig iron to-day is prepared to accept 
a lower price from the foreign buyer than from the Indian buyer. However 
that is purely a side issue. 

Mr. Ginioala.—Huve you got any authentic account now of the proceed- 
ing.s of the Associated Chambers Commerce in Bombay? Does any official 
record exist as to what took place there? 

Mr. Bell .—There will be a record, but there has been no meeting since 
then. 

Mr. Oinmla .—I am not able to follow what took place. No doubt you 
have followed the proceedings aud you would be able to say. As far as I 
can gather Sir Edgar Holbexton moved a resolution which stood against his 
name: “ This Association strongly disapproves of the proposed protective 

tariff in favour of the steel industry as imposing an intolerable burden on 
other industries and indirectly on the public generally.” Afterwards this 
resohition was amended. Was this amenclment the one that was inoved, 
namely “ If after the fullest examlnatioTi by the Tariff Board and Govern- 
ment it is found that without some form of assistance the steel industry is m 
jeopardy, this Association would admit the necessity for the grant of bonn- 
ties.” Did Sir Edgar Ilolherton accept that? 

^ell —Yes, Sir Edgar Holberton accepted that condition. That has 
not been reported to the Committee yet and I do not know what attitude 
they will have in regard to it. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^Have you read the evidence that Sir Robert Watson 
Smyth gave before the Fiscal Commission? 

Mr. Bell.—I am afraid I have not. 

Mr. Ginuala.—The Chamber in my opinion seem to have considerably 
shifted' their position since he gave evidence before the Eiscal Commission, 
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and I wanted to know what reasons the Chamber had for doing so. It was 
really the Chamber’s evidence. 

President, —Apart from that there was a letter written to the Indian 
IPiscal Commission hy the Secretary which was, of course, the basis of Sir 
Robert Watson Smyth’s evidence. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There ^vas reference made to this letter. The position the 
Chamber appear to have taken up then was briefly this, that they were 
neither protectionists nor free traders, but that they could conceive case.s 
in which, if certain conditions were fulfilled, protection might he given to 
an industry. The conditions were two: (1) that the industry was a suitable 
■one for India, and (2) that it could not get on without protection. That is 
the summary of the proposals. This question was expressly put to Sir Robert 
Watson Smyth hy the President and he .said—the question was “ If you 
agree that this is to the national interest of India and its successful develop¬ 
ment, you would have no objection to giving State assistance ? ’ ’ and the 
answer he gave was “ It will have to be verj' carefully proved first of all that 
the industry is suitable to the country and secondly that it could not properly 
be developed without protection.” Don’t you think the Chamber is rather 
going away from that position? 

Mr. Bell.—I think there is nothing in what they have said that goes 
away from the position. They practically admit (a): it is a suitable indus¬ 
try, but what they say is that they are not satisfied that it requires pro¬ 
tection . 

Mr. Ginwala. —They go on now to elaborate the objection from the con¬ 
sumers’ point of view, and what burden protection would throw upon the 
consumer, and that is an aspect of the que.stion they never referred to right 
through in their earlier statement of the case. 

Mr. Bell.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—To that extent don’t you think the Chamber has somewhat 
.modified its position? 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think you can say that. Greater light has been 
thrown on the subject, and probably people do look at it to a greater extent 
from the consumer’s point of view than the manufacturer’s view. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is true. Of course, it is our duty to look at it from 
the consumer’s point of view, hut the Chamber having conceded the point 
tliat protection should he given if the industry fulfilled the conditions laid 
■down by itself, did not they also imply that the burden of the consumer 
was one' which the Chamber was prepared to accept as inevitable? 

Mr. Bell. —In that particular industry there would be undoubtedly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is what I mean. 

Mr. Bell.—’Wherever yoxi have protection there is a certain amount of 
burden. 

ilfr. Ginwala. —But according to the evidence they gave then they would 
give protection if certain conditions were fulfilled in spite of that fact? 

Mr. Bell.—That letter undoubtedly says so and I don’t , think that you 
■can reconcile that with what they have said in their later statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They have now imported a new aspect into the considera 
tion of the question which was certainly not present in their mind at that 
time, in my opinion. 

• Mr. Bell. —Because circumstances have altered very much and the point 
of view of the consumer has been pressed in a great many ways before the 
.Chamber since that time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Chamber’s main contention is that the steel industry 
is not, in their opinion, an industry which, in view of the conditions prescribed 
by the Fiscal Commission, should be protected. In other words, in their 
opinion that industry has not fulfilled these conditions. 

Bell.—That is the view of the Chambers of Commerce. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Those conditions arc chiefly four ? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'With regard to the first condition I think you have con¬ 
ceded that the Chamher did not want to imply that that condition was not 
fulfilled, but that the condition was fulfilled subject to certain modifications.'' 

Mr. Bell. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to these modifications I think the Chamber 
set them out under some misapprehension as I shall point out to you 
presently. For instance, they refer to the increased cost of coal and they 
state that “ the increased cost of coal is stated by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Xiiniited, to be one of the difficulties against which they have to 
contend.” The Tata Iron and Steel Company have not said that the general 
position as regards coal has changed in the sense in which the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission referred to coal. What they had to explain to us and to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was that their cost of production had gone up and they 
said that it had gone up because the price of coal had gone up, but that 
did not mean that there was any ohjeotion on the ground that this cheap 
power was no longer available. 

Mr. Bell.—In that case that contention will have to be washed out. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then, with regard to these other things, say labour. 
The Chamber say “ The supply of labour ought also to be sufficient but it 
will be expensive. In fact the cost of labour is another of the difficulties of 
which the Iron and Steel Company complain.” There also I think the posi¬ 
tion is a little different. As yon know there has been a general rise m the 
cost of labour. 

Mr. Bell. —That is so. 

Mr Ginwala.—In explaining the increase in the cost of production the 
Tata iron and Steel Company pointed out, as is pointed out by all other 
manufacturers, that labour had gone up but there was no complaint, as tar 
as I remember, that there was any permanent difficulty in the way of labour. 

Mr. 2JeK.—That is in the same category as the other. We admit the 
general principle and just merely point out these things in passing and dO' 
not lay any stress on them at all. We merely point these out m case we 
might be criticized for admitting that point right away as if this has been 
done with any consideration. 

Mr Ginwala.—With regard to the second condition—that is really where 
the trouble comes in—I think there is much difference of opinion. The 
condition is “ that it must be one which, without the help of protection, is 
not likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop so rapidly as la 
desirable’in the interests of the country.” Well, the opinion of the diamber 
is that the steel industry can exist without protection ? 

Mr. Belt. —^That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala.—But the Chamber do not enlighten us as to its reasons 
for thinking so. If the Chamber have got any evidence or any reason which 
makes them think that the steel industry can exist, we should only be too 
glad to have them. 

jjiii have dealt with them in a general way and I do not know 
that one can detail any more the natural advantages which the steel 
industry enjoys in India. You are shipping manganese ore to other parts 
of the world and the people who use it have got to pay freight on it while 
you have it at your door. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bet me put it this way: We are trying to find out whether 
the steel industry can or cannot exist without protection. Well, we have 
taken evidence from all possible sources that were available and most of 
the evidence from those who claimed to have studied the question in some 
detail rather points to the probability that though these advantages do exist 
in favour of the steel industry, yet at present the industry cannot get on 
without protection, while the Chamher says it can, hut gives no reasons. 
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Mr. Bell. —These are rather economic reasons: they are accepted by 
everyone. 

'Mr. Qinwala. —If in spite of these favourable conditions it is proved 
that the industry cannot exist at present against foreign competition and- 
if we as a Board are satisfied that that is so, what would be the position of 
the Chamber? 

. Mr. Bell.—We simply differ from you, that is all. We think before you. 
try to rectify by imposing a tariff you should find out what is the reason 
why an industry which enjoys every natural advantage is not successful. 

Mr. Qinwala. —But we want to be enlightened by the Chamber why it 
cannot exist? 

Mr. Bell. —The Chamber have not been asked to go into it. 

President. —We sent 5 'ou copies of all these and asked you for the 
observations of the Chamber on them. 

Mr. Bell. —That brings in a personal question which the Chamber wish 
to avoid. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^You are here in the interest of the public to help us as 
much as you can and so are we here appointed hy Government to examine- 
this question and if every witness whom we can reasonably expect to assist 
us says that this is too unpleasant for him, are we not handicapped in our 
enquiry ? 

Mr. Bell—The enquiry iirto the particular business you refer to would 
be such that it would be impossible to carry out unless the movement came 
from Government, We could not suggest, no individuals could suggest—it 
would be a sheer impertinence to suggest—an enquiry of that sort into the 
present steel manufacturing business. 

Mr. Qinxeala. —That is precisely what wo are trying to do. 

Mr. Bell. —I personally would not care to embark on any criticism of what ■ 
has been done. There ai'e only very few people who have the information 
and knowledge to do that. 

Mr. Qinwala. —We have placed, and we are ready to place, before you 
all the materials that are before us. Don’t you think that it would be 
reasonable on our part to expect that an influential Chamber like the Benpl 
Chamber would come forward and assist us in this particular direction, 
where we require its assistance most? Is it nice of the Chamber to leave 
the matter at that and say that it is not satisfied and that it will not coma 
forward and examine these figures of cost and give us an opinion? Is it 
fair? 

Mr. Bell. —The examination would have to be of a kind that the Chamber 
could not suggest. They would not simply examine the figures given. 

Mr. Qinwala, —What the Board feel in this respect is this. One of the 
most important questions that we are enquiring into at the present moment 
i,s the cost of production of steel in this country on which practically all our 
recommendations hinge. We are collecting all the materials to find oui 
whether the steel industry is properly organised, whether it was conducted 
on economical lines and whether the costs are reasonable or not. We want 
assi. 5 tance from persons like you and others who have business knowledge. 
We want you to test these figures that are put before us but you say that 
you are not in a position to do that. 

Mr. Bell. —I am certainly not. 

Mr. Qinwala. —There are certain suggestions made in paragraph 6. You' 
S£iy “ it may he that without protection existing undertakings which were 
started and partially developed under abnormal conditions may need to be 
more or less re-constructed ”, and this refers to the only existing steel 
undertaking, 

Ur. Bell. —Yes. 
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Mr GimwaJa.—What does the Chamber mean by “ undertakings which 
•were started and partially developed under abnormal conditions ? When 
the steel industry was started, the conditions were not particularly abnormal. 

Mr. Bell.—It has been developed under abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Oimvala .—Such as whatP 

Mr. Bell.—They had to buy everything which they wanted for develqp- 
ment at enormous rates which do not obtain now. If you take any one 
particular piece of machinery which they bought in 1919, you would probably 
find that you could get the same thing now for half the price, lhat is 
what one means hy “ partially developed under abnormal conditions It 
was not their fault that they had to do that. To develop they had to huy. 

Mr. amwala.—lh&re are two things in this industry as it exists at pre¬ 
sent. They have got, what is called the “ old block,” which was started in 
1912 Then they have what are called “ the Greater Extensions,” which 
have not come into operation fully yet. Now your argument can only apply 
to the second part of the nndertaking, that is, the Greater Extensions. 
Supposing we lay aside the Greater Extensions for the moment and we con¬ 
centrate on the position of the Company on the basis of their old block amd 
if it is found that there was no extravagance in the construction of the 
plant. 

Mr. Bell.—I do not suggest extravagance at all. If I had to pay 
Bs. 1,000 in 1919 for something which costs now Bs. 500, I should not call 
that extravagance, 

Mr. Oinwala.—l am leaving out of account the “ Greater Extensions, ’ 

Mr. Bell. —Particularly I do not want to suggest that there has been any 
■extravagance. 

Mr, Ginwala.—We take into account, for instance, the steel industry as 
it was’organised and started in 1013. This argument of ” abnormal condi¬ 
tions and reconstruction ” does not apply to that part of the industry 
because things were not so bad in 1913. 

Mr. Bell.—We would rapidly get to the stage when we were paying vep 
much more. In 1914-16 freights were soaring up. That is one thing. The 
■cost of everything had gone up. Of course, to anything that was actually 
down on the site and working in 1913, ray argument would not apply. 

Fresident. —I should like to point out that in all probability they could 
have been working in 1915 with what was imported in 1913 or 1914, so that 
the pre-war works so to speak may include expenditure running on to the 
war years. 

Mr. Bell .—Quite possible. 

Mr Ginwala.—Bnt the point is that the Greater Extensions were not 
even contemplated until after 1915, so that the present producing plant, or 
at least most of it, was in operation before the war. 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—To that part of the plant, can the objection of the 
Ghamber apply ? 

Mr, Bell. —To anything tlnat was is existence before the war the Cham¬ 
ber’s remark will not apply. 

Mr. Gintvala.—Only taking that into account and excluding all the post¬ 
war alterations and extensions, if the Bo.ard is satisned that even wi^ the 
old plant the industry cannot get on without protection, what is the Board 
to do ? 

Mr. Bell. —There are other questions that arise _ besides the cost of the 
mere plant about which the Board would have to satisfy itself. 

Mr. Oinwala.—l. am trying to understand this part of the argument about 
reconstruction and things done under abnormal conditions, I am rather 
anxious that this point should be borne in mind hy witnesses generally that 
there are two aspects of the question : that is, the pre-war plant and the 
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other—the post-war plant. We are not for the moment going into the post¬ 
war plant. I am taking only the pre-war plant. If the Board is satisfied 
after' a very, careful consideration so far as the pre-war plant is concerned, 
that the industry cannot get on without some assistance, will the Chamber 
still object? 

Mr. Bell. —^That is one point. There will be many others for examination. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Will the Chamber modify this part of the argument? 

Mr. Bell. —That particular point which refers to renewals and extensions 
of the plant does not apply here. 

Mr. Giniuala. —That is what I wish to find out. The Chamber will not 
press that argument? 

Mr. Bell. —It obviously cannot. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to reconstruction ; what does the Chamber 
mean by that? 

Mr, Bell. —It means writing down capital. If I have raised capital and 
put up a mill in 1919 which is far in excess of the present market value, 1 
must make up my mind that I have lost the difference. If the original 
capital was £1 million and the pre.sent value of the plant, etc., is £500,000,. 
I have lost the difference and 1 reconstruct my company on the basis of a 
capital of £500,000. 

Mr Ginwala.—Would it not be the same thing if you said “ Our plant 
was worth £2 millions and it is now worth £1 million. Instead of 10 per 
cent,, we are satisfied with 5 per cent, return?” Does not that’ come tO' 
the sanre thing? 

Mr. Bell. —The usual way is to reconstruct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not in substance amount to the same thing? 

Mr. Bell. —In a way it would, but there would be trouble with auditors 
at the end of the year. You would have to say what you did with so much 
capital. 

Mr, Ginwala. —I will let the capital remain at that and tell my share¬ 
holders that they should be satisfied with half the amount of dividend, 

Mr. Bell. —On the one hand .you have your capital as a million, and on the 
other hand you have your plant worth £600,000. If yon say that it is 
worth £1,000,000, you are putting in a statement which is untrue. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not say that it is worth one million pounds. You 
are the owner of a lot of ships and other things. It is a case in which part 
of the block is pre-war block. On the assumption that it is kept up to date 
in the revaluation of the whole concern, would not you allow a reasonable 
increase over pre-war rates in esti7nating its post-war value? 

Mr. Bell. —No. If it has been going on since pre-war, it must have 
considerably depreciated, 

Mr. Giiiwala. —Assuming that it is kept up to date. 

Mr. Bell. —I should exercise great care in writing up any plant that is 
ten years old. 

Mr. Ginwala, —There may be a lot of other property, like land, which does 
not necessarily depreciate but may appreciate. 

Mr. Bell. —Land may appreciate in 10 years but machinery does not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Won’t such property as have appreciated be given a higher 
value ? 

Mr. Bell. —If you have written down everything that has depreciated, it 
would only he fair to make a reasonable allowance for what has appreciated. 

I would, of course, exclude anything in the way of machinery. I would 
certainly not dream of putting a steamer which is 10 years old down at 
higher than cost. 

Mr. Mather. —You could have sold in 1919 your steamer for a very big 
sum, - 
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Mr. Bell. —It would be a very wrong thing' to put in the valuation at 
what it was 5 years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The third condition is more a matter of argument but the 
fourth condition is that any industry w'hich is essential for the purpose of 
national defence should, if necessary, be adequately protected. Do you 
regard the steel industry as an industry of national importance? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you refer back to i^aragi-aph 4, you will see how the 
.condition is worded. " If an industry is essential for the purpose of national 
defence, it should be protected apart from the three foregoing conditions. 
Should steel be protected on that ground apart from economic questions?” 

Mr. Bell. —It would only be justifiable if yoii^are able to prove that the 
steel industry could not exist without protection. 

Bresident.^We are travelling in a circle. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The condition is: “ That any Industry which is essential 
for the purpose of national defence and for which the conditions in India 
are not unfavourable should be, if necessary, adequately protected irrespec¬ 
tive of the foregoing three conditions.” 

Mr. Bell. —I agree, if necessary. 

President. —One cannot argue unless we take point by point and assume. 
There are three conditions laid down one of which is that the industry cannot 
get on without protection. The .Pi.scal Commission .say that in the case of 
an industry essential for the purpose of national defence, even if that 
•condition is not fulfilled, it ought to get protection. 

Mr. liell.—The Chamber of Commerce believe that it does not require 
protection and that being so should not get protection. 

President. —Even if it is essential for the purpo.se of national defence? 

Mr. Bell. —You assume that it would not exist for national defence, if it 
were not protected, We do not admit that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The Fiscal Commission laid down certain conditions which 
you yourself set out. According to those conditions if an industry is essen¬ 
tial for national defence, if necessary, it should be protected apart from the 
.other three conditions. Do you agree to that proposition? 

Mr. Bell. —If you mean by that that the steel industry should be pro¬ 
tected, I say that it should not. I think that the words “if necessary” 
indicate that it should be protected, if necessary. W^e could never look at it 
from the same point of view. 

Mr. Ginwala. —WTiat would you say if other conditions justify protection? 

Mr. Bell. —I know of no conditions which would jiistify protection to steel. 
If I am to speak for the Chamber of Commerce, they say that it can be 
profitably and successfully run without protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Chamber of Commerce do not discuss their reasons? 

Mr. Bell. —They have given reasons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think that the Chamber’s position appears to be this: 
that no steel industry ought to be started in thi.s country unless it can 
.stand on its own legs, 

Mr. Bell. —The Chamber’s attention was called to the steel industry and 
they saj«that they believe that the steel industry can stand on its own legs. 
The Chamber have not been asked about any other industry. No industry 
should be started unless it can stand on its own legs. I say that it is 
economically unsound. At the same time there might be some reasons not 
before the Chamber which might show that it ought to be. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do the Chamber say that the industry in its present form 
in this country can exist without protection? 

Mr. Bell. —Is is obvious from the Chamber’s written statement. 
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Mr. Oinwala .—What I understood you to say was this: that the industry 
^is represented by the Tata hrin might not be able to exist but that the 
industry, as a whole, would exist, 

Mr, Bell .—The industry is so favourably situated in India that it should 
exist and can exist without protection and the Chamber would only alter 
their opinion if they could get reliable evidence which it could n'ot and they 
would require, as I have said, more than the isolated experience of one firm. 

President.—Tha.t postpones the question. According to your own show¬ 
ing for another 12 years there cannot even be a second firm. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tnta-’s case is this: that the industry cannot exist without 
protection and you say that it can. 

Mr. Bell .—We believe that it can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Sui^osing we accept your view and say “ you cannot 
have protection ” and if the industry goes under, do you still think that 
new capital will come forward to .start the industry afre.sh.f' 

Mr. Bell .—There is no reason why capital should not come forward. 
Capital has been attracted to industries in India which have gone under. 
At one time the jute industrj' was in a very bad position and capital ha.s 
come. I believe that the tea industr.y was also at one time in a very bad 
financial position. 

Mr. Gfintaala.—The steel industry is a very big industry and the capital 
invested in it is much bigger than in jute or tea. 

Mr. -Because one experiment has not been successful, it does not 

follow that capital will not come in. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it your considered opinion that, if the_ existing steel 
industi'y goes under, new capital would come in and that the industry would 
be revived? 

Mr. Bell .—If the present company goes under—I don’t think that it will 
—I beiieve that other companies will come and take its place. The industry 
would not disappear. There will be others willing to take it up. 

Mr. Gimcala.—7he people who started the industry will suffer the most 
in the first instance. 

Mr. Bell.—It for any reason the industry goes under—I hope that it will 
"not—it would not mean that no others will take it up. 

Mr, Ginioala.—That is just the point. Is it in the interests of industries 
■generally in this country that those persons who .stavt an industry must come 
to grief'and that other persons must restart the industry? 

Mr. Bell.—Th&t rather opens up a question which is not inside the dis¬ 
cussion at all. You are now talking of individuals. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I am talking of the steel industry. 

Mr. Bell.—Your question applies entirely to individuals. There are 
always individuals who staud to lose money in an industry. You^ cannot 
possibly say that because a certain .set of individuals come into an industry 
and lose money, other individuals who take on that industry will have the 
same experience. Take any big industry in India and you will find this. 
I could pick out cases in connection with certain Indian industries. You will 
probably say that these industries could not exist without protection. 

Mr. Ginwala.—1 simply wanted to know your opinion, because it has 
been put to us by some people who are in business that it would be a great 
set-back to industries, as a whole, in this country if the steel industry 
ceased to exist. Y^ou do not share that view? 

Mr. Bell .—I do not share that view and at the same time I should hope 
that occasion will not arise to test it. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You are talking of competition in the steel industry 
Perhaps you have realised that in order that the steel industry can at all 
dffi well in any country at the present day it should have a fairly big output. 
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Mr. Bell, —I should imagine that. I have no special experience. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On the assumption that India’s demand does not increase 
there is hardly room for more than two or three manufacturing firms in the 
whole of India. 

Mr. Bell. —^What follows from that? 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of the steel industry? it seems inevitable,, 
whether under Free Trade or whether under Protection, that there will be 
only two or three works going at the same time, unless the demand for bteel 
increases rapidly. 

Mr. Bell. —Personally, I would be inclined to think that you are right 
but it does not follow. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The total demand of India we may assume as 1 million 
tons, and we have been told that the smallest econoipic unit under modern 
conditions is 400,000 tons. If this is so, there would be only room for twO' 
or three plants. 

Mr. Bell. —You have not taken into account the possible export trade. 
You are in a more advantageous position as regards export trade than other 
countries. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Before you reach that stage you have to meet the demand 
of the country. 

Mr. Bell. —You say it is very easily met: if you meet it very easily you 
will come to the exporting stage. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You can hardly stop combination, either in a Free Tr.ade or- 
protected country, except by legislation. 

Mr. Bell.-—1 do not follow your point. 

President. —Mr. Ginwala ia referring to the possibility of- combinations, 
referred to in paragraph 12 of your letter. 

Mr. Oiniifala. —As the industry is situated in this ooimtry the chance 
of combination does appear to exist? 

Mr. Bell. —It is an entirely difierent position. If you have a combination 
under Free Trade you have got to compete w'ith your foreign competitor. 
You have a check by the fact that under free trade if you combined and 
charged a higher rate for your steel the merchant goes elsewhere for it. 
He cannot do that if you have protection. If you are under protection, you 
raise your price until you are just below the cost of steel which comes into “ 
India from outside. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^With regard to coal I would like to ask you one question. 
Your contention is that the price of coal will go up? 

Mr. Bell. —If you have protection it will, in common with the prices of 
other things. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would this necessarily be the result? 

Mr. Bell, —I think that the price of everything will go up. When you 
speak of the effect of protection on coal, it is not only the rise in the cost 
of raising coal, but also freight and everything else which will go up. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The existence of a steel industry makes a very great 
demand on the coal industry and ordinarily Speaking the greater the demand 
and the greater the output the cheaper the cost of raising coal. 

Mr. Bell. —do not know that that entirely follows.. The “ greater the 
demand you have for anything ” does not mean that the price will go down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The greater the demand, the greater the output and 
therefore the cheaper the cost. 

Mr. Bell. —The greater the demand, the greater the price. The question 
of supply and demand comes in there. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We have been told that one ton of steel takes about 
4 tons of coal and if two or three big steel works spring up in the country, 
there would be such increased demand for coal that more would be producw 
and that coal would become cheaper. 
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Mr. tieil .—I do not think so: I think it is all the other way. The more 
yon increase the demand for coal, I think the mdre likely it is for the price 
to go up. 

Mr. Kale.—in paragraph.7.of your statement you have quoted the opi¬ 
nion of the Fiscal Commission that India should be made as quickly as 
possible more self-supporting than she is now and your committee endorses 
the proposition. What is it exactly that the committee means when they say 
that India should be made as quickly as possible self-supporting? 

Mr. Bell. —Perhaps the term is unfortunate but what it does mean is by 
the natural development of these industries. 

Mr. Kate, —The drift of the argument there appears to he that soma 
special attempt should be made in the matter of development to make India 
self-supporting. You say as regards condition (d) the committee do not for 
one moment ovdrlpok the fact that the rapid development of steel making 
in India is very desirable for purposes of national defence and that India 
“ should be made ” as quickly as possible more self-supporting in the matter 
of defence. Now, how will you do it? 

Mr. Sell.—By the natural development of these industries. 

Mr. Kale. —That is not “ making.” 

Mr. Bell. —I have already told you that the term is unfortunate, tn a 
Statement like this you cannot quibble about a word. The meaning is that 
it is desirable that the industries should develop as quickly as possible, etc., 
he., that the natural development should go on as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Kale.—Bo it is a pious wish that the industries required for the 
defence of India should develop but no special efforts should be made. I 
want to distinguish between these two things. The desire that natural 
development should take place is one thing and that development should be 
fostered is another thing. Your desire is that there should be natural deve¬ 
lopment without any efforts being made by Government? 

Mr. Bell. —I do not think that is implied by that suggestion at all. 

Mr, Kale. —Then I should like to know what the view of the Chamber is. 

Mr. Bell.—Tho meaning of the Chamber is that it is a desirable thing 
that India sti'ould be made as quickly as possible self-supporting. I think 
H is an admi.S8ion rather than anything else. We quite agree that it should 
be, but we do not agree that it is necessary to put 33i per cent, duty on 
steel in order to do that. 

Mr. Kale. —I canhot follow bow the Chamber can mean what the words 
do not imply. There is no point in writing this sentence that India “ should 
be made ” as quickly as possible self-supporting unless you want to snggest 
that India should be deliberately helped by the State to become self-sup¬ 
porting. There are two alternative courses. Either you rely on nature! 
development taking place or you want that development should he fostered 
by Government. . 

Mr. Bell. —You make it easier for me to reply. I should s'ay that the 
Safest course for the country Is that the natural development of trade should 
go on. 

Mr. Kate, —So that you do not want Government to do anything for the 
defence of the country? 

Mr. Bell. —That is quite a different proposition altogether. 

Mr, Kale. —The question is whether India should he made self-supporting 
in the matter of defence or not. You say it should be made by natural 
development. That is to say, that Government should not make any efforts, 
that Government should leave it to nature and natural development should 
take place. 

Mr. Bell. —In other words it is unnecessary for Government to protect 
the steel industry in order to secure the defence of India or in order to make 
India secure. That is what the Chamber means. 
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Tresident. —We would refer you back to the opinion 6f the Chamber iw 
1922 which was as follows: “ Speaking broadly, the Committee would be 
against protecting industries which show after a time that they must have 
permanent and continuous assistance in the way of import duties. It may, 
however, be necessary here to make exceptions in respect of industries 
required for the production of war munitions and material.” They were 
prepared to favour even peimanent protection in such cases. 

Mr. Bell. —They do not favour permanent protection now. 

Mr. Kale. —The Committee go on to say that they are unable to see how 
the end in view will be attained by the levy of a protective duty on steel. 
It is a matter of opinion whether that object can be attained by an import 
duty or by a bounty or any other means but I thought that the implication 
was that some efforts should he n^de, but now you tell me that the Com¬ 
mittee do not contemplate any efforts being made by Government to help 
the industry. 

Mr. Bell. —The Committee do not consider it necessary to protect the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that it should be left to itself? 

Mr. Bell. —It does not require assistance. 

Mr, Kale, —Do you think that this view is endorsed by the experience of 
the ^var time, namely, that things should be left to themselves? Has not 
war taught any lessons in the matter of the steel industry being developed 
as early as possible? 

Mr. Bell. —You are assuming that it cannot develop without Government 
assistance while we say that it can. You have got to prove that it cannot. 

Mr. Knh.—The war has proved it. 

Mr. Bell. —The war has not proved it. Before you tax every man, woman 
and child in this country you have got to say more than that. It is your own 
people who will bo taxed. 

Mr, Kale. —We are not discussing the means. We are discussing the 
object itself. Don’t you think that it is an object worth trying to attain 
by all possible means? 

Mr. Bell. —^Thnt is going outside the question altogether. We are talking 
about the steel industry just now and there are many ways in which Govern¬ 
ment could interest themselves in the steel industry other than by protecting 
it, if it is a question of national defence. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like to know what the ways are. 

President. —Are you prepared to put these suggestions on behalf of the 
Chamber ? 

Mr. Bell. —^That is my own opinion. That is not contained in the state¬ 
ment at ail. ’ 

Mr. Kale. —^So that the Chamber is not prepared to show us the other 
means by which the object is to be attained? 

Mr. Bell. —^Tako the wolfram industry. During the war in Tavoy Gov¬ 
ernment induced people to invest capital in the industry and considereble 
capital was invested. Was there protection then? There was none. All 
that Government had to say to the people was this was an industry necessary 
for the country and people invested money in it. Mr. Ginwala knows this 
well. 

Mr. Kale. —You have no practical remedy to suggest to make India setf- 
siipporting in the matter of steel? 

Mr. Bell. —As a Ohambor “ No,” We say that thej'e is no artificial 
means necessary to develop the steel industry. 

Mr. Kale. —^When the occasion arises, according to the Chamber, for 
saying that the steel industry in India requires protection what condition 
do you expect should be fulfilled in order to give steel protection? 

Mr. Bell. —You have to prove that it could not he carried on without 
protection. 
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ffr. Kale. —Are you in favour of a low rate of exohange? 

&r. Belli —It depends' on oireumstanees. 

Mr. Kale. —From paragraph 16 of the letter I should think you are irr 
ffevour of a low rate of exchange, 

Mr. Bell. —In many ways a low rate of exchange is an advantage and in* 
many oases a higher rate is an advantage. It all depends on- your pointi 
ef' view. 

Mr. Kale. —In paragraph 16 you have said that if there is a rise in the 
rate of exchange it ■would be detrimental to agrioulture. 

Mr. Bell. —The reasons are stated there. AgriouHura is one of the great 
industries in India. Take the oultivation of iinseed for iustanee. If you' 
have a high rate of- exchange, your grower of linseed is at a disadvantage with 
Sis competitors in the world because that linseed is sold in London. You sell 
it at sterling and you get a sterling draft in exchange. You take that 
draft to a sterling Bauk and you will get fewer rupees, i.e., a smaller amount 
of money than you would have got if the exclianga were low. 

Mr. KoAe.- —Q-uite so, but there is a limit beyond which exchange cannot 
go up or down. It is- a' relative term and you cannot' indefinitely go on' 
raising the exchange. You say that the balance of trad© would be disturbed- 
if the im])orts of steel were to be very considerably restricted, but the imports 
of steel with which we are concerned at present are not properly represented 
by the sum you have mentioned—Es. 81 erores. That includes machinery 
also with which we are not concerned now. It is not going to be protected. 

jlfr. Bell. —You mean to say that fabricated steel is not going to be 
protected ? 

Mr. Kale. —Machinery is entirely diilerent from fabricated 'steeh 

Mr. Bell. —If you do not protect machinery and you do protect steel, you' 
put out of consideration any possibility of having works in this country 
manufacturing machinery. You will close down every work in this coun¬ 
try that makes inaehmery. 

President. —Surely this seems to be a wide statement. In some of JJie 
machinery made in this country cast iron is a good deal more important 
than steel. 

Mr. Bell. —But I think it does apply. 

President. —That depends on the amount of steel used in the machinery. 
There is a good deal of oast iron in madhinery. Only one or two firms who- 
liianufacture machinery have appeared before the Board. 

Mr. Bell. —I think that the evidence of Bum & Company was to the efieefc 
that if they were not protected they would be very Severely hit. - 

President.—The manufacture of machinery is only a small proportion of 
that firm’s business. 

Mr. Kale. —8o that out of this Rs. 8'I crorets, machinery and hardware 
must disappear, and the force of your argument is reduced to that extent. 
I-t is not a question of Rs. 81 crores at all, and the amount would bo reduced, 
vary largely on account of machinery and hardware not being taken into- 
eonsidoration at ail. 

President. —There are two things under hardware. 

Mr. Kale. —The disturbance is not likely to be as serious as is implied by 
this figure of Rs. 81 crores? 

Mr. Bell. —Of course, if tliat figure is smaller, the disturbance would be 
eorrespondingiy reduced. 

Air. Kale. —If we assume that a certain industry is to he protected, are we 
to be deterred from doing what we think is right simply because exchange' 
.will go up or down? Is the exchange tlie primary consideration? 

Mr. Bell. —It is not suggested that it is the primary consideration. It is. 
®ue of the considerations. It is merely to show that the ij^riculturist will 
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got fewer rupees for eyerything he grows because of the fact that on account 
of the balance of trade going the wrong way exchange will be higher. 

Mr. Kale. —t'ou assume that the balance of trade will not be adjusted in 
any other way. ¥ou assume that the imports of steel will be reduced and, 
therefore, the power of the country of export will to that extent be adversely 
aflooted. Is it not possible that the balance of trade will be adjusted in other 
ways? The place of steel will be taken by something else? 

Mr. Bell. —That is a general statement. The effect is that you take out a 
very large factor from the number of things that make up the balance of 
trade. You may say that this may be made up in sonte other way but you 
cannot get away from the fact that the effect would be a certain thing, 

Mr. Kale. —^Jhere is that possibility? 

Mr. Sell.-—You know the one thing and you are not sure about the other, 

Mr. Kale. —It appears to me that you are rather exaggerating the force 
of that argument that the agriculturists will be very hard hit. 

Mr. Bell. —^They will be hit because for everything they buy they will 
have to pay a very high price, 

Mr. Kale. —Subject to the assumption that things will not adjust them¬ 
selves in otlier ways? 

Mr. Bell. —Protection strikes at the agriculturists in two ways. It makes 
him pay higher prices for everything he gets, and for his crops he gets a 
lower sum. 

Mr. Kale. —I was only pointing out that the results were always tem¬ 
porary. For a certain time while the exchange is changing these effects are 
felt but in a very short time things adjust themselves—these prices adjust 
themselves—and no one is worse off. 

Mr. Bell. —That is a very general statement. 

Mr. Kale. —You say that the steel industry will develop naturally in this 
country. I should like to ask if that is so, why have not other firms taken 
up the manufacture of steel during the last so many years? If the natural 
advantages are very favourable, and if you want to leave things to the uatui'al 
development, how is it that other firms have not taken to steel manufacture? 

Mr, Belt. —In a country like India development goes step by step. At a 
certain point they come to the step where they take up steel. They have 
taken up different things by degrees: they have gone from one thing to 
another and have now come to the point where their attention has been 
drawn to the steel industry and it will now draw the attention of a greater 
number of capitalists than it has in the past. Hitherto we have been so well 
off in the matter of steel that the stage had not been forced upon us. The 
war was in a way the first lesson we had in the desirability of having 
a steel industry in India and public atttentiou was drawn to it then. 

Mr. Kale. —But the manufacture of steel was attempted and abandoned. 
iWhy was not that taken up? 

Mr. Bell.’—It must be taken up at some time. 

President. —After all, the lessons of the war were of great importance to 
Government hut it has no bearing on the capitalist who is out to make 
money. 

Mr. Bell. —He discovers the possibility of markets. I think it is quite 
an appropriate thing that India with all the advantages it has should 
endeavour gradually to develop her own industries. It is the natural course 
of things. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the steel industry did not develop as you feel it might 
develop under natural conditions, say for the coming 25 years, would your 
Chamber not think that it would be an undesirable course for things to take 
that India should not have a steel industry for 25 years? 

jWr. Bell. —If the (Jhainber believed that there was no possibility of the 
etcol iudnstry developing in 25 years; they would look on things from a 
different angle. 
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Mr, SoJe,-‘-How long will they wait—10 years, 16 years, 20 years—J 
should like to know how long will they wait to see whether the steel industry 
is developing or not ? 

Mr. Bell. —No answer that I gave to the question would be of any value. 

Mr. Kale. —If it did not develop in the course of ten years it must, at 
any cost, be taken up? 

Mr, Bell. —That is putting the thing rather a different way. The much 
more reasonable way of putting it is that if the Chamber felt that the steel 
industry could not be developed without assistance, I think, their attitude 
would be different. They would be quite willing to examine the thing again. 

Mr. Mather. —I just want to take up the question of the figures given in 
paragraph 16 bearing on the relation of the import of iron and steel, etc., 
to the total imports. ' The figures which you give show this particular class 
of import to be about 30 per cent, of the total imports. 

Mr, Bell. —The total value of India’s import trade for the year was about 
266 crores of rupees and of this total nearly 81 orores was represented by 
iron, steel, machinery, railway plant and hardware. That is about 30 per 
cent, of the whole. 

Mr. Mather. —I take it that your view is that any big disturbance of the 
30 per cent, of the imports to the country would upset the exchange of the 
country ? 

Mr. Bell. —That would naturally follow. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Kale has already pointed out that in that 81 crores 
several very important items have been included which are not likely to be 
affected by the Board’s recommendations on the basis of the present enquiry 
and I should like just to present these figures to you and see whether that 
would modify the view that you have on the subject. Before dealing with 
the division of these imports I should like to point out that whereas in 1921-22 
so per cent, of the total imports did fall into this class, in the following 
year only 20 per cent, fell into this class and in the first six months of 1923-24 
only 24 per cent., which rather suggests that they were abnormally high in 
the particular year for which you have quoted figures. So that 30 per cent, 
at any rate, even if all these things were affected, seems to be unusually 
high. But if we confine ourselves to the articles which come in the trade 
returns under iron, iron or steel, steel, wagons, rails, railway sleepers, and 
bridgework for all consumers including Government and the railways, then 
we get only 12 per cent, of the total imports for 1922-23 and 11 per cent, 
for the fii'st half of 1923-24. 

Mr. Bell. —Except in so far as they are produced in India, there is no 
question of putting a duty at present on machinery ? 

Bresident. —Nobody has proposed to put a duty on these things. 

Mr. Mather. —If you consider the" figures in detail you find that most of 
the machinery imports are articles which could not bo made in India, at 
any rate f6r a considerable period, and they would fall outside the scope of 
any application for tariff, such as large electric motors, boilers, large steam 
engines and so on. 

Mr. Bell. —^There is no reason why they should not be made. 

Mr. Mather.—There is no indication that anybody is likely to take it up. 

President. —Except in so far as attempts have been made to produce 
machinery of a particular kind in India, except to that extent, nobody has 
proposed that machinery should be included in a higher duty. 

Mr. Mather.—That figure that I have given you of 12 per cent, includes 
all kinds of cast iron and pig iron. There is no proposal before the Board 
that any additional duty should be put upon these. If these again are 
omitted, the total comes to only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bell. —I do not criticize your figures in any way, but I have not got 
the papers before me to chock what you say. As I said, these statements 
were not prepared by me. They were prepared by a considerable number of 
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people anS tfierefore it is impossible to gosinto every statement that i's made* 
out and discuss the figures : if my figures are wrong or subject to modification, 
the Chamber would be quite willing to accept that. They have no wish to 
put forward a fictitious figure. 

3Ir. Mather :—What I am trying to ascertain is this. You contend that' 
this 30 per cent, of the total imports would affect the exchange. But I 
take it that yon will agree with me, if on a* closer examination you find 10 per 
cent, as the eorreet figure, you would not attach very great weight to the' 
argument ?' 

Mr. BeU.~l would attach weight but not qnite so much, but even 10 petr 
cent, of the total imports would have a great effect on exchange.- 
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No. 87. 

Bomt^y Chamber of Commerce. 

WaiTTEN, 

Statement I.—Original representation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
to the Ta/riff Board, dated the 30th October 1923. 

I have tlie honour to submit hereunder the views of my Committee on the 
‘•subject of the protection of the Indian steel and iron trade. 

2. As regards the general question my Committee are of opinion that a 
very limited amount of protection would probably, if carefully applied, be to 
the good of the country, for it might assist in the development of a basic 
steel and iron industry which, although not essential to an agricultural coun¬ 
try such as India, would probably further its commercial development. In 
particular a measure of protection might be of special assistance while Indian 
workmen are being trained in the industry. This industry if developed may 
be an asset to the country if India fs ever again cnt off from sea-borne 
supplies during a war; and it may be mentioned in this connection that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company rendered very material help in supplying the 
needs of the armies in Mesopotamia during the recent war. 

My Committee consider therefore that the institution of some protection 
greater than the present 10 per cent, duty on imported iron and steel may 
usefully be considered but they are firmly convinced that protection on the 
scale of the suggested 334 per cent, import duty would do far more harm than 
good to the country as a whole. 

4. An import duty of 334 per cent, would, I am to point out, gave a 
practical monopoly to the indigenous steel and iron industries and in doing 
so it would put up the price of every commodity to every inhabitant of 
India. Moreover the railways are dependent upon steel and iron for their 
rails, trucks, engines, etc., and they would be compelled to raise their prices 
both for freight and passengers. Every industry is affected directly or in¬ 
directly by the price of steel and iron and the suggested duty would, my 
Committee think, have effects which have not been given due consideration 
fey those who advocate it. 

6. I am further to draw your attention to the fact that the steel and iron 
industries of India are able to supply only a portion of the country’s require¬ 
ments and it is very doubtful if they will ever he able to supply all satis¬ 
factorily. The engineering firms of Bombay frequently buy steel from the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company but they often find it impossible to obtain the 
sections they require and in fact the larger class of steel beams are not 
rolled at all in India. Firms with London branches, in executing orders for 
steel, frequently deal with ten or twelve different works in Europe, pur¬ 
chasing one section from one place, another from another, in order to obtain 
them at the lowest price and with the quickest delivery; this practice, which 
is to the benefit of India, would not be possible, owing to the lack of com¬ 
petition, were the purchase of supplies altogether confined to India by the 
suggested protection. 

6. Again, my Committee doubt if the capacity of the Indian railways 
would be sufficient to enable the Indian steel and iron industries to transport 
supplies to all centres cheaply and quickly. There is difficulty now in sending 
out finished products from Bombay, but this would he doubled had the raw 
material also to be brought in by rail. 

7. In conclusion 1 am to repeat that my Committee consider that some 
protection may feasibly be given to the industry in question for a limited 
number of years, so as to assist its development. This protection need not 
necessarily take the form of an increased import duty; the suggestion of 
granting a Bounty on the tonnage sold, is, for example, I am to say, worth 
consideration as an alternative; it would, in my Committee’s opinion, better 
encourage the industry to manufacture the class of steel and iron for the 
manufacture of which India and Indian workmen are more suitable. But 
whatever form of protection is ultimately considered most desirable, I am to 
add that India’s prosperity would my Committee feel sure, be more retarded 
than developed by the suggested 33i per cent, duty on all imported steel and 
iron. 



Oral eYid 2 ic 3 of Messrs. F. NELSON, V. A. • 
GRaNTHAM and Ma'or G. C. RICHARDSON, D.S.O.^: 
M.C., representing the Bom'^ay Chamber of 
Comme:c 3 , recorded at Bombay on 
the 26th November 1923. 

rm.^ident.-\ should like to say at the outset that we are very much indel.ted' 
to the representatives of the Chamber for coming to give oral eviuence 
It makes a goo., deal of oitterence .. one actually gets 1,'^* • 

things, because there are always points m the written statement that requhe^ 
amplification and explanation. 

Mr. Welson .—With your permission, I should like to make a short statement. 
We should like to place on record wuat 1 have no uoubt you will a,ppreciate ■ 
that it is not altogether an easy matter to place in front of you the Mews of a 
boay like v.ie Unamber of co.iinierce, e.specialJy such as ours winch comprises 
such very divergent interests. Vve have tuerefore endeavoured in order to as.sis 
you to get at the views of our memners by means of a referendum, wut of me 
replies received from u.is referenuum, only four were in favour of no protection 
of any sort or description. ’Ine majority support the view which we shah 
endeavour to put forwaru ..ns morning; they favour a measure of protectmn 
greater than 10 per cent, but not so great as 33^ per cent., but I ir.ust in this 
connection inform you that of the total membership of 147 only 33 replies 
were received 1 tell you thi.s in order that we may mase our position porfecuy 
plain. We have, as .you very kindly said in your opening remarks, a whole¬ 
hearted desire to assi.st the deliberations cif the Hoard. 1 am here as tlie head 
of this deputation. Major Richardson is my expert adviser, whose evidence in 
his individual capacity you have already heard, and Mr Grantham, who is the 
head of a large mercanti'e concern, has studied this subject in its general wo.!?- 
inir but lays no claim to any expert knowledge. We are net prepaicd, 1 wish' 
to°say at once to you, Gentlemen, to commit ourselves at this juncture as to^ the 
exact amount of protection desirable until vve ai'e fully convinieci th t the^ lata 
steel industry is being administered as economically as possible in tne circum¬ 
stances. In this connection I would ask Mr. Grantham to put in fronts of 
vou some of our di/ficulties and later Mr. Richardson. We uve distinctly in 
favour of protection by means of a iionnty and we are prepared to suninit our 
arguments in this connection. 

Pri’xiilent.—We are very much indebted to you. Would it be your desire 
that Mr. Grantham and Major Richardson .should at the outset explain the cifli- 
culties which you sav you feel as regarus tne nuesiioii of the amount of protec¬ 
tion requireu; 

Mr. Nrlson .—With your permission and that of your oolleigues, it would be 
my wish that Major Richardson and Mr. Granniam should at me outset place 
on record the difficulties in arriving at what I may call any fundamental decision 
as to whetlier the steel industr-f is being run as economically ns possible. ' . he 
difficulties I have alluded to are put in front of you—I trust I need hardly 
say—in no controversial spirit. 

Pregiilent. _^That would lie the most convenient procedure. We want to hear 

whiit, you have to say on the subject and then we shall be in a position to ask 
questions about that. . 

Mr. (Jrantfiaw .—Mv first difficulty is this. The import duty on iron and 
steel was increased in the year 1932-23. It was a substantial increa.se for revenua 
purposes. Tlie Company’s Annual Report for 1922-23 covers that year. In the 
Chairman's speech we have evidence to show that a strike wiped out the prnfitii 
of the vear: In spite of that, the profits of the year amount to Rs. 20 lakhs 
as compared with only a lakh for the year beioro that, 

/Vc.v'iV/cnf.—Surely not the year before. 

Mr. Cinu-ala.—They gave 4 per cent, dividend. It must liave been something 
more. 

( 5f.8 ) 
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President.—I am afraid I have net get the document to refer yon to At the 
moment. Are you by any chance referring to a statement in the representatun 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co,, addressed to the Board? 

Mr. Nelson. —No. 

President. —In the representation made to the Board by the Company, actuals 
for the year 1921-2il are given. 1..0 your statement cannot be correct, 'i hat falls 
to the ground. 

Mr. Grantham. —^Yes. 

Major Richardson. —The other day, when I was here representing iny own 
firm, you asked me to let you have the c.i.f, prices of British and Lontineiital 
bisams for the iast two years. 1 have had tliis n.ade out (hands in a statement).* 
They are not c.i.f. prices. We have got our own buying nouse in London, vve 
pay them 2^ per cent, and these figures include the hj per cent. 11 hey will be 
slightly greater tnan those which appear in Tata's statements. Ihe hgures are 
ratner interesting. In July 1922, when Tata’s wanted to raise a loan of £2 
millions in England, they put their prospectus before the public and in that they 
m ide this statement :—“ that tlie Company has had no difficulty in disposing of 
the whole production at profitable prices and the recent imposition of a customs 
dutv on imported steel in India of ^.o per cent, will ensure a still more favour¬ 
able market in the future.” When you tome to compare the prices of steel for 
July 1922 and the present day, you find that as a matter of fact the present day 
prices are higher. It seems rather a poor argument from the Company s point of 
view. The price of British steel on which Tata’s base their price went down 
fiom July 1922. It went down only slightly about 6 shillings a ton in September 
and October, and since then it went up largely owing to European troubles. 

Mr. Ginwala, —That is only for about two or three months. 

Major Richardson. —Yes, but then tor the last three months prices have been 
practically level and that level is a little higher than it Was in July 1922 when 
the Company made that statement. That is the point we wanted to bring but. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Reith has promised to senu us some figures. 

Major Richardson. —Tliey will come from the same source. 

President.—I think that the Board appreciate the importance 
of the point. It is clearly one which it will be incumbent upon the Tata lion 
and ..jteel Company to meet. What is the next point? 

Mr. Nelson. —May I ask you to allow Mr. Grantnam to develop the question 
of bounty. 

Mr. Grantham. —My first assumption is that the present industry is restricted 
to the manufacture of a limited 'uantity of iron and steel Oi certain descriptionil 
only, in which case it cannot produce anytmng like i..a total requirements of 
the country. That being the case, I cannot agree to the principle of a general 
tariff to uelp an industry which cannot supply the complete requirements of the 
country. The Inoiaii iuaustr" is still in its initial stage and 1 con.sioer tuat. 
unless lUe total needs of the country are being produced or can without 
difficulty be produceu, a general tariff is a great and unneces.sary 
burden on the consumer. I think tliat protection by means of an import duly 
at this stage would tend to encourage inefficient production and would delay the 
reduction of overhead charges and working costs, and it would cause less effort 

to be made to reach a high and efficient standard. In order that the Indian 

steel industry may compete successfully witli the imported article, tiie price of 
coal and transport charges must ^e reduced to a minimum. I am not satisfied 
yet that eitner of these essentials has oeen effected and I therefore object to tne 
consumer being ta.ved by means of a heavy general tariff, unless every pnssioie 

effort has been made to reduce the cost as much as possiole. T think tlrat a 

heivy import duty will.tenu to cause more harm tiian good. Unless and milil 
it has been shewn that these overhead charges cannot be reduced, I consioer 
that it cannot he satisfactorily proved that a duty of per cent, is requirou. 
I fear that an unneces.sari1y high duty, besides imposing a serious burden < n the 
general consumer .and on the country as a whole, may lead to an unhealthy trade 
boom which would in its turn unsettle labour in other eistablished industries I 
thirk that we want at present lower costs and greater prouuctimi in India. C 
also fear that a heavy import duty would lead to a combination of manufacturers 
who would exploit the consumers iii Inaia. 


* I'ce the Evidence tf Messrs. Elchardson and Criiddas. 



/’resiWcwi.—what sort oE combination are yon tliinking of at the moment? 

Mr. Grantham.^A combination of manufacturers of iron and steel to force up 
prices. 

Mr. Ginxvala.—As ia.T as steel is concerned, there is only one firm in India 
which manufactures steel. 

Mr. Grantham—li you are going to give 33^ per cent., others would o'.me. 

President.—All I wish to ascertain is whether it is an i.-nmediate or a sl.ghtly 
remoto combination tnat you hau in view. 

Mr. Grmtham.~T\ie whole of my argument is theoretical and so it must he 
remote. This industry is in its initial stages. 

President .—I only wanted to be sure as to wliat you meant. Are these the 
points U'hich you W'anted to put before the Board? 

Mr. Nelson .—These are the points vve wou.a like to be questioned about. 
Mr. Grantiiam has pointed out that the whole of our argument is^ necessarily 
theoretical, VVe are not steel experts and there are so many technicalities of 
which we have no knowledge. Possibly when you put questions we may be able 
to make one or two more points. 

Mr. ./Hrfdu —You say *'\ve must be satisfied that the management is^ econo¬ 
mically run.” Are you going to give any cvinence on that point? That is most 
important. If you give us your opinion on that, it will be very valuable. 

Mr. Grantham .—I had better continue with my argument a little further. 
Those general reasons which 1 have given are based on the assumption i*iat uie 
industry is restricted, as it is, to mauufaclure a limited quantity of certain classes 
of iron an- steel. 

President .—I had better say right off that iron has not been referred to the 
Boaru. It is only the question of steel that has been referred to the Board. I 
mention that in order to clear the ground. 

Mr. Grantham..—\i this industry can be developed in future so as to produce 
all classes of steel in a sufficient quantity, and 1 take it that this will be doiir., 
there mi^ht tlien be a case for general tariff .as opposed to our present sugges¬ 
tion of liounty. In that case I feel that, not only would the Indian desire for 
intense industrialisation naturally lead to the manufacture of all classes of steel, 
including machinery, in this country, but also that the object of the general tariff 
would be defeated unless the manufactured articles and machinery were propor¬ 
tionately. which would mean heavily, taxed, it is largely because I feel that 
this projected import uuty on steel must eventually lead to a heavy import duty 
on steel manufactures, including machinery, that I oppose it and support the 
bounty system. I am altogether opposed to ta.xing machinery which 1 tnink is 
absolutely necessary for Ihe industrial development of this country. Then again 
1 fear that a neavy import uutv wouiu eventually lead to a sacrifice of aericul- 
tural interests as agriculture would be severely handicapped if the introduction 
and the growth and use of up to date agricultural machinery and implements 
was checxed. I think that any form of protection which would hurt agricultural 
interests would defeat its own object. 

President .—I don’t quite follow your argument about the manner in whici 
agricultural interests wou.- be sacrificed as a result of tue general tariff, me 
consequences of which you apprehena. 

Mr. Grantham .—Bearing all that in mind. I come to the conclusion that the 
fairest way of giving protection to the steel industry—and 1 am in favour of 
protection being given—is liy means of a bounty and not by means of a general 
tariff on imported steel including the steel which the country cannot produce. 

President .—It would be convenient if I said now that the object of the Board 
will be, as far as possible, not to include in the scope of any proposals that are 
maoe those kinds of steel are not produced in India at present or which 

no firm will be equipped to manufacture. 1 "iiite admit that it is a complicated 
and difficult 'uestion and practicallv it may not alw’avs he possible to effect liie 
discrimination which one would desire to. Of course there is else the possibility 



t’lSt otice proteciion was given to steel on the general grouinl Hint steel ought 
to he encouraged, then new manufacturers may start and the scope of steel may 
gradually extend. That is a fact which has got to be faced. 

Mt. A'elgon ._—Dp I undei‘st,ind you to say tliat so far as you are able to state 
at the moment any recommendation that your Board may eventually put for¬ 
ward H'ill have as its basis that steel which is not produced in the country wul 
not bo taxed ? . 

PrfKident .—That is the line which has been taken by the Tata Iron and btee' 
Co. itself. They-aid not ask for any increase in duty or protection as regards 
those kinds of steel which they were not equipped to produce. 

, itr. A'e/son.^Thimk you. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Are you making some suggestions as to how tliis money for 
giving bounties is to be founa ? 

' Pr>'i<ifhnt .—I am coming to that. Mr. Nelson, are these the points which 
the Chamber wish to put before us.' 

Mr. NeUnn ..—You will no doubt allow Mr. Grantham later to develop the 
bounty question. 

Prr.tidi'nt.- —Surelv. that is a very important point. I think that if I clearly 
understand the position of the Chamber, they savour protection to the steel in¬ 
dustry to a limited extent, but they think that the best way of doing this would 
be by means of a bounty on me prouuction of steel—it is specifically put in your 
•memorandum—and that you consider that the increase in the rate of duty to 
33^ per cent, is excessive and would do more harm than good to the industries 
of the country. 

Mr. Krhnn .—Always excepting that yon and your conea''ucs are able to 
refute any of the arguments put forward by Mr. Gra’ntliam. We don’t profe.ss to 
"be experts. 

Prrxidrnt.—X tliink that the reason that has weiuhed most heavily with the 
.Cha'Tih'er in supportiriT protection to steel inoustrv. to the extent tnat they de 
.support .it. is the, desirobilitv in t.ie national interests in Ihe time of war and 
so on, ttiat steel should be manufactured in India. May I take it that tliat is the 
main oli.ject in your mind? 

Sfr. A'cAvnii.—Yes. 

Prruident. —Apart from i...at, the Fi.seai Commi.ssion laid down three con¬ 
ditions whi^h ouQtht to be satisfied before pro'eetion is extei'ded to any ind'-stry, 
in para. 97 of their report. Have tho Chamber considered those conditions? Do 
they regard them as suitable? 

Mr. Nelson. —We considered them. 

President. —Have you considered the que.stion whether the steel industry fulfils 
these conditions? 

Mr. Nelson. —Do you mean the steel indn.stry as at present organised? 

President. —I don’t want to put a question covering the three points. The 
first condition laid was “The industry must be one possessing natural advan¬ 
tages, such as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
sunply of labour or a large home market.” Have the Chamber considered tlia*. 
question ? 

Mr. Nelson. —Our reply is in the affirmative. 

/’(■csiWen/!.—That is to say, you recognise the natural advantages tho industry 
has in its raw materials and so on, and the fact that it can produce pig iron at 
a lower cost than others ? 

Mr. Nelson.— Yes; 

Pre.<!ident.—The second condition w-.as: “The industry must be one which 
without the help of protection either is not likely to develop <it all or is not 
likely to develop so rapidly in the interests of the country.” Have the Cham¬ 
ber come to any opinion about that? 

Mr. Nelson .—We must necessarily generalise on that. We recognise that very 
many obstacles have been encountered, ris., strikes, etc. 

7’|•c«rfen^.■—Siibiect to its being established tliat the Tcta Tron and Steel Cs. 
w.as being managed with reasonable efficiency, would the Chamber be inclined to 
say that this conaition Was satisfied? 



Mr. A'ehon^ —Yes, subject to that. 

President .—For trial reason 1 am putting it to you in that form. ^ ou are 
not in a position to say vvueuier ttie (Jumpany is etli( ie..tly i uu or not, nut ouojecit 
to tiiat you tiiink llmt trie steel n.oustry uoos ooiue wit.nn ti.e second foiiuition', 

y)/r. iVcrstiri.—* es. 

, President. —Thirdly, the industry must be one which will eventually be able to 
face world competi..oii wniiout. proLecLiuu. J. uon l Know' now t..i' you uie pie- 
pared to say aiiVt-iUg about mat. 

Mr. Neisun .—Tlnit again one must necessarily generalise on. The Tata Co. 
hope to prouuce. riOo'jUUo tons and one lias to tompaie mis witli wliat we under¬ 
stand to Oe me letjunements of India. 1 aoiTt nnow wneiner tins sDj,UbU tons 
is trie luaxiiiiutn Inat uiey are going to proauce. 

Pi esident.—i hsL\i is tne iiia.'ii.uuiii tliey will be able to produce as at present 
planned. 

Mr. Nelson .—I will ask Jlr. Tichardson to answer that point. 

Major liie/iard.ioH .—It is tJie ma.\imum that they have apparently laid out. 
Therefore tho production is going to fail very short of the lequiienieiits of the 
country for a gieat number of yeais. 

President.--Yes. 1 tliink probably what the Fiscal Commission had in their 
mind was not so inucli tlie question of tliat sort as tne question wUeLner me cost 
of production in tne industry could be reauced to such a level tiiat it couiJ 
'compete wun tlie rest of the world on le^isonable terms. 

Major likhardson.—Axiy increase, such as Tata’s are proposing to-day, rnust 
be able to reduce the cost of proouelioii per ton as soon a.s it is brou^tit into 
effect. Otheiwiso 1 catiuot see any point in aoing it. Fiesumabiy iiiey cun 
reduce their cost if they can increase their output. 

/’resident.—That condition is a difficult one for the Chamber to express an 
opinion about. 1 think it is essentially a question of the cost of production aiij 
tnat cannot be answered without detailed ex.imination. it is related, of course, 
,to the first condition about natural advantages. If they start with this advan¬ 
tage cne question is whether tliere is any leason why the cost of the lest of process 
should be a great deal hig..er than elsewhere. Perhaps I may take it that as 
regards the third condition tlie Cliamher do not e.xpress an opinion. 

Mr. Nelson .—Wo consider that it is too hypothetical to express an opinion 
on. As it appears to me, assuming that Tata’s produce ilOOjOOO tons per year 
which is required liy Indian consumers, how can we tell what the demand of the 
Indian consumers will be of tne class of steel 'T.ata’s produce 15 or kO years 
hence? One lirm would give one set of figures and another a different cne. It 
seems to me that the question you ask ins to answer is premature and tliere- 
fore you must take it as hypothetical. 

President .—Assuming that the cost of production can be brought down to the 
level of that hi other countries, iloes not the question answer itself? Once it is 
established that the cost of production can be hrouglil down to the world level, 
there is no question that with the natural advantages and freighi and so on the 
industry will produce whatever quantity is required. 

Mr. Nelson .—The question is whether the cost of production will be brought 
down. If you could assure us that the cost of production will be brought down 
we could give an opinion. 

President .—T thought the position of the Cliambcr was that they were unable 
to express a definite opinion as to whether the ihird condition was satisfied or 
not. It is definitely a question of whether it can be made cheaper : that is really 
the whole problem. 

Mr. Nelson.. —Yes. 

/’resicfcnt.—Assuming that the Board were satisfied that protection was neces¬ 
sary, if the manufacture of steel in India was to go on, the question of course 
arises as to how the mea,sure of protection necessary is to be ascertained. T would 
rather like to have your opinion as to whether this would be a reasonable way 
in which to estimate it In the first place, the Board should attempt to deter¬ 
mine the price at which steel is likely to he laid down in India supposing there 
is no duty (c.i.f. plus landing charges) and secondly the price at which the 
Indian manufacturer can produce at a reasonable profit given reasonably 



efRcient management. Then the sugge.stion is that the difleienee between these 
two prices is the measure of proteciiun lequiietl. 

Major Eichurdeon .—In arriving at that figure are you taking the cost of pro¬ 
duction of the 100,OJO tons or tlie probable cost of production of 4L0,UU0 tons '! 

I'rKsidfiit .—We should endeavour to take it as far as we can descriminato on 
the bigger outturn 1 luiuk. 

Major Eichardson.—We should not like to make any statement just now on 
that point because we have not considered it, but unuoiibleuly u. is a terj im¬ 
portant point to be taken into consiueration. That is to say, supposing Tata's 
could produce to-oay steel at a ceriaiu cost and by increasing tlieir output reauCft 
tlieir cost by Us. lu a ton I tliink the Uoaru sbould certaiuiy take l.nu, figure. 

Mr. Grantham.-^M-y point is that as production is increased, as Mr. Kichard- 
son said, tJie working cost would grow less. Tbeiefore it seems to me th..t the 
amount of protection would ha\e to vary in inverse ratio to the decreased cost 
of production. 

President. —Tuere is just this dilRculty, that as regards their present rate 
of production tlie actual cost is on record and can be ascertained. As regards 
the cost of production when the full output is attained We shall necessarily be 
on much more hypothetical ground and it may not be possible to speak with 
equal certainty tnere, but after all wliat it comes to is this. The year iakk is a 
bad year to take on account of the strike at Jamshedpur, but taking the year 
1921-22 which was comparatively undisturbed by industrial disputes the aciual 
figures of that year are on the whole the best evidence of what tlie cost is goih^ 
to be when tlie full output is attained. A.s regards the overhead it may be 
possible to calculate pretty closely what diflerence Viie increased outturn will 
mak^ but as regards works expenditure it seems to me to be much more diffi¬ 
cult to speak with certainty. 

Mr. Nelson. —May I ask you with reference to your original statement,—just 
for the purpose of argument—assuming tliat tlie Board finally recommend a duty 
of 15 per cent, would it be your intention to definitely tie it down for a certain 
number of years? 

President. —That is a matter which cle.arly is ratlier beyond (he control of 
the Board at all; it is a matter for the Legislature. 

Mr. Nelson. —Wo merely asked you tor information. 

President. — t would rather like to put this aspect of the case. One of the 
objects of proteciion must be to induce more capital to go into the industry. 
There is only one firm manufacturiug. Supposing the duty was suhject to 
variation every year do you think that capital would be ready to come forward 
to enter an industry where tlie conditions were likely to vary annually ? 

Mr. Nelson. —It depends on tno degree of v-ariation. 

President. —1 take it that there will be a recommendation from the Tarifi 
Board and the Legislature will decide. 

Mr. We/icn.—Assuming that you are to take my hypothetical figure of 15 
per cent, on that you would base your finances now. Three years hence it will 
be a -..-le lower or higher. Surely it is a question of production costs visualised 
by book costs. 

President.—It seems to me that the Chamber suggests that the whole thing 
should go into the melting pot every year. 

Mr. Nelson.—We find some difficulty in answering your question. It depends 
on whether your recommendation will be a permanent one or not. 

President. —Supposing it were on a sliding scale? 

Mr. Nelson. —We do not .see any obstacle to that. There must be some 
kind of ba-sis on which you will be able to satisfy yourself within a reasonable 
space of time as to what the cost of production was. 

President. —After all it is a question of the two prices that I have mentioned. 
I think the difficulty that is in our mind is that neither of these is certain and 
will vary. Take first of all the price at which steel can he laid down in India. 
There have been within tlie last year substantial variations in prices. Major 
BJehardson will be aide to give us accurate figures but my impression is that 
the orice of heavy steel- rails which was as high as £10 a ton in April and Mav 
has come down now to £8-10-0- That is a variation which amounts to 15 cr 20 



per cent, in the price. One way possibly of dealing with the question is this. 
Take the basic price at which steel is likely to be laid down for a considerable 
number of years in India at the price which bore the same relation to the pre-war 
price as the general level oi prices now bears to the pre-war level. Then you will 
have still to’meet periods such as the present when the price of steel drops a good 
deal below the general level of post war prices and possibly macuinery might be 
devised, when such state of things ai'ose, by which Government would be em¬ 
powered to impose auuitional duties iu order to meet that. 

Mt. Nelson. — In the converse case? 

' President. —The converse question is a little more difficult because it seems to 
me that, if everything in toe system is liable to annual revision, you are at 
once up against the aifficulty that no manufacturer knows now much protection 
he would get. Supposing 15 per cent, was taken as the basic rate of duty it 
should be made clear that is not going to be reconsioered until after a reason¬ 
able period of (say) 5 or 6 years or possibly longer—the e.xact period will be a 
question for discussion—and „,ai when the Government of India were satished 
that steel was being laid down in India at a price below what wa.s taken as the 
basic rate it should be empowered to impose an additional duty. Of course it is 
not fair to ask for the considered opinion of the Cnamtier on a scheme of uiat 
kind which I have rather inadequately e.vpiained, but what I have said, does 
that in any way go to meet any of the difficulties of the Chamber? Does this 
kind of way of approaching the subject commend itself to the Chamber ? 

Mr. Nelson. —I . mk we agree hypothetically uiat the difference between the 
Ikying ,*own price of steel and tne production cost represents a fair basis of the 
measure of protection required. That is, I take it, your argument but until vou 
can a.ssure us whether it is to be a permanent or a quenquennial tariff or wfiat- 
ever it is I think we shall find it very difficult to commit ourselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The position is this. Once we start with protection hypothe¬ 
tically or otherwise, once you admit the principle of protection, then 1 think 
it must be assumed that there must be some guarantee on tlie part of the oiale 
that that industry will receive protection so long as it requires it. Thera can 
be no period for that, that is to sav. it must get adequate protection so long and 
to the extent to which it requires it. It is the utmost tliat the State can do. 
You cannot make a law which will bind you for five year.s because the authority 
that makes the law is the authority that will alter it. The country needs pro¬ 
tection and the utmost that the Government can do is to give a guarantee of 
protection for so long as it rieeus it and to the extent it needs it. If circum¬ 
stances require inat there will be variation of course to the extent the indus¬ 
try neeus. Beyond tliat you cannot expect the Board or Government to go. 

Mr. Neho’n.—Om ciflicultv is that you transfer the decision to another and 
who the arbiter of the destiny of the steel industry is going to be 10 years hence 
no one knows. State is rather a general term. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It must necessarily be the State. 

Mr, Nelson. —Yes. Our ansvver to the question is in the affirmative. 

President. —Of course that will be taken subject to the various conditions 
you have drawn attention to in the intermediate discussion. There is 
one point which I am not quite sure that I follow. You say “ An 
import duty of per cent, would, I am to point out, give a practical monopoly 
to the indigenous steel and iron industries...” In what sense would it give a 
practical monopoly ? 

Major Blchardson, —There is only one maker of it. 

President. —Surely monopoly means that India will not be able to buy steel 
anywhere else. 

Major Itkhardson. —You are putting the monopoly of manufacture in one hand. 

President. —I really do not understand that. Supposing the duty were raised 
to 33i per cent, and prices rose to the full e.xtent of the duty they would be .a 
little more than 20 per cent, above the present level of cost. The effect of tnat 
rise in price would not make it impossible to import any steel. You would 
Still be importing. 

Major llichardson. —No. 



rLet us take actual structural sections, which they will he pro¬ 
ducing. Vve were told tiv some firms in Calcutta tliat iney asivi— laia’s fur par¬ 
ticular sections hut .were told that these sections could not be supplied 
until Uecember. 'tuey uad therefore to import what they required from Engtanu 
and e.'iactly tiie same could be dene alter the duty was raised. . 

Major lilcharddon, —^They will, have to pay another 5 per cent, anyhow. 

/•’resident.—After all it is i.-e old objection to protection, that you have to 
pay more. But m does not seem to me that it gives the Indian producer an 
actual monopoly. 

Mr. Grantham.. —The result of a high tarilf is to give the manufacturer a 
practical monopoly. Take the case of Amriica, for instance. We expect 
that eventually me position wi. be the same in liK.ia. 

President, —If you are referring to a future date when one or two other firms 
have taken up the manufacture of steel, Itien 1 can understand that tlie time 
mignt come wiieti bU per cent, of India’s reifiiire.'ucuts in r-ie way of steel were 
prouuced in i.-ie countrv. But even so it would he still rossibie to import, also 
it will take any firm wliieli embarks on steel manufacture at least five years 
before it begins to produce. 

Mr. Grantham. —Still we must look to tlio future. 

President. —It is a little important I want to understand what the Chamber 
really had in mind when that particular statement was made. 

Mr. Grantham. —It is that within tlie limits of the protection that you give 
that the Indian manufacturer wm have a monopoly. 

President. —But that view is liardly consistent on the other hand with what 
you say in para. 6 "that tlie steet and iron industrie.s of India are able to supply 
only a portion of the country’s lequiromcnts and it is very doubtful if they will 
ever be able to supply all satist'actoiily." The people of India have to get their 
steel from so.newliere and, as far as 1 can see, the only point is that they will 
have to pay more for it. 

Mr. Grantham. —One can sny that there is no monopoly at present but 
eventually in the future that risk will have to be met. 

Presiaent .—But still you will nave to' pay a higher rate to the steel markets of 
the world fur any special steel you require that is not manufactured by Tata’s. 

Major Itichardson. —Certainly. 

il/r. Grantham. —There can be no monopoly as long as other countries are 
producing, steel, but the monopoly is realiy in the future. 

Mr. Nelson. —If I may say so, I still adhere to the opinion that we meant to 
convey in para. 4 of our letter that to all intents and purposes it is a monopoly. 
We did not mean ‘practically’ in the sen.se that it is perhaps generally used! 
Virtually would probably liave been a better term. 

President. —If the object of protection is that the country should be able to 
supply its : own .lequireineiits by manufacturing witbin the country, then the 
eventual result is in a certain sense what you may cill a monopoly. Perhaps I 
may point out that vve ate bound by the concritions laid down bv the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission and approved by the Government of India and the Legislative Asseuihly. 
'The theory is that the industry, if granted protection, should eventually be 
able to co.npete on level terms in the world’s market. The monopoly that is 
contemplated is a monopoly of natural advantages, .so far we adhere to what 
is laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Jl/r. Nelson.—Yes. 

President. —It is of some importance in connection with the steel industry 
that, if the fullest use were made of the natural advantages which an industry 
appaVenlly possesses, it is by no means impossible thiit .India niay become an 
e.xportiiig country-. The moment that happens they would be able to produce i 
larger variety of products than when they are coiifiiied to supplying the country’s 
own needs. ' 

^ il/r. A’elson. —Yes. 

President. —’J'here is one point in the stiitemcnt made by Mr. Grantham lli.at 
1 do not quite understand, 'rata's at present only produce quite a small pio- 
jiortioii of the country's I'oqiiiieinents in the way of steel and even when the 



Greatei' Extensions are complete their output will be something less than half, 
i understood him to say that on that basis protection ought not to be given in 
the form of a tariff duty. 1 don’t know whether he went the whole length but 
he suggested that protection ought to be given when the manufacturers were in 
a position to supply the whole needs of the country. 

Afr. Grantham.. —We are speaking generally. 

Pre.mle.nt. —On that basis how are you going to start protection at all!' 

Mr. Grantham. —By means of bounties when the industry is in its initial 
stage. 

President. —Supposing an industry were producing only one per cent, of the 
country’s requirements it would be absurd to contend that, in order to develop 
that industry everybody should pay a higher price for the remaining 99 per 
cent. ? But 400,OUO tons is something like 2/hth of India’s requirements of 

steel, and it seems to me. unreasonable to rule out tariff duty when the local 

manufacturers can meet what is nearly lialf the country’s needs. 

Mr. Grantham. —I have two things in my mind; tiie first thing is that in the 
event of a protective duty we have to consider whether the profits of the in¬ 
dustry are to be limited to a certain iiercentage or to be allowed to increase to 
the extent of the reduction in the cost of production which will automatically 
take place. 

President. —It has not automatically taken place so far in the steel industry. 

Mr. Grantham.—-it has taken place in other indu.stries. That being so, I 

think it would benefit tlie country more if protection is given by means of a 

bounty than an import duty because the bounty will take less out of the country. 
My second point is that 1 do not agree that an import tariff on all steel will 
bring about a fair incidence of taxation. I think it will have a tendency to fall 
on the wrong people and it is better to give protection by means of a bounty 
rather than by means of a tariff. 

President.—Practically there i.s another side to the case I think. For one 
thing the general policy of bounties as a means of stimulating industries re¬ 
quires a considerable sum from the general budget of the country, and we are 
subject in India to periods when Government is exposed to considerable finan¬ 
cial stress and there is always the danger that the Finance Member may refuse 
to find the money for bounties, whereas if the protection is given in the form of 
an import duty, the interests of the Finance Department are on the other side. 

Mr. Grantham. —Protection by means of bounties means that people will 
appreciate to a very great extent exactly what they are paying for the protec¬ 
tion of an industry. If it is given by an import tariff they will not appreciate 
it to the .same degree. 

President.—That is quite probable. That is to say, it is much easier to as¬ 
certain exactly what the assistance given to an industry is costing the country. 
But as a practical proposition at the present moment, I take it that tne Chamber 
will recognize that to give the assistance required by the steel industry in the 
form of bounties would require a considerable sum of money which it would be 
difficult to find. 

Mr. Grantuam. —My only reply to that is that in any case any protection 
which you are going to give will cost money, whether it is by means of import duty 
or bounties. 

President. —Economically they are not dissimilar. It is largely a question 
how the burden is going to be distributed. It is a burden that you bear for 
the time being in the hope that it will benefit the country hereafter. 

Mr. Grantham. —Government can cli.'-tribute the bounty as equitably as pos¬ 
sible. 

PresidPMt, —Has the Chamber con.sidered the combining of the two methods! 

Mr. Grantham .—^We have not. 

President. —It was a proposal put forward at one lime by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co., themselves, but perhaps the Chamber are not prep,ared to express any 
opinion about that? 

Mr. Nelson. —No. 
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President. —In paragraph 4 in the first instance you say “An import duty ot 
33^ per cent, would, I am to point out, give a practical monopoly to the indi¬ 
genous steel and iron industries and in doing so it would put up the price ot 
every commodity to every inlialutant of India.” In so tar as the higher duty 
mig-^ increase railway transport chai'ges I can understand how it would have 
some effect on the price of every comnmuity except those which are locally pro¬ 
duced, but apart from tliat 1 am not able to see yet how such a very wide state¬ 
ment can be ju,stifled. 

Mr. Nelson. —We have only made .statements which you yourselves have ad¬ 
mitted. 


President. —I don’t think I have. 1 said tliat timro was a burden which 
might be distributed in various ways accorriing to the form which protection 
took, but the paruculac inetliod tuat is under consideration in this paragraph is 
the import duty 33^ per cent. 1 am quite ready to admit tliat in so far as railway 
rates aie kept at a liii'.icr level than thej^ would otherwise be, to that extent it 
would increase the price of everything. Do tlie Gliamber suggest that apart from 
that there are ways in which it would operate so extensively ? 

Major Richardson. —It inn.st pot all prices up indirectly. Steel is used in the 
construction of all principal factories and buildings in India, and, if you are 
going to put up the price of’ steel by, say, 20 per cent., tiie cost of any new 
e.xtensions to factories will go up in propruiiou and that must put up the cost 
of articles manufactured in the country. 

President. —it does not affect ihn imports except as regards the railway freight 
and possibly an increase in tlic landing cbaiges at the port which would not be 
a very heavy charge. 

Major Kkhnfdsm.~~No. 

President. —It seems to mti that alll-ough unquestionably protection of steel 
does extend very far because of the extent to vtliioh steel i.s used, still I suggest 
that this pirtticulav statement is put in very broad terms indeed. 

Mr, Nels(in,—-Vve only iutcm'ciil to convey as you have just suggested that 
it affects every commodity wiiich in its Imn means increased wages. 

President. —You put the inci-ease in pi-icc first and then went on to the in¬ 
crease on railway freights, etc., wiiicli su/.tgested that a,p.'U't f'om i tie ri.'.lway 
question there were some other reasons for apprehei.dmg that the price of every 
commodity would go up, 

Mr. Nelson. —I nuite .see your point. We had not appreciated that. Our 
intention wa.s to enunciate the broad general principle, 

President.—Take the case of a cotton mill. The import duty on stce.' would 
no doubt make itself felt by putting up the cost of the buildings. l.s there any 
cotton machinery made in India at all .at present? 

AJr. C'raritham,. —Practically none. 

President. —Then, so long as we are at this stage, I take it that the machinery 
must come in exactly as it does at pre.seiit and the question would be to what 
extent the 33,^ per cent, duty would increase the cost of putting up a cotton 
mill. Would it be possible to obtain any figures for that based upon cotton 
mill.s that have actually been ercutcd within recent times? 

Mr. Qrantham. —I should think the Millowners’ Association could give you 
the cost of erection very easily. There have been several mills or mill exten¬ 
sions erected at a fairly recent date. 

President. —It is easy enongli to remember in a general way that putting up 
the duty on steel will make things dearer but it is important to try and get at 
exactly what it actually does mean. However, you think the Millowners' As.so- 
ciation would be the best people to aj)pro.ach about that? 

Mr. Grantham. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 6 you doubt if the capacity of the Indian Railways 
would bo sufficient to enable the Indian steel a.nd iron industries to transport 
supplies to all centres cheaply and quickly. You say that “There is difficulty 
now in sending out finisueci products from IJoinbay, but this would be doubled 
had the raw material also to be brought iu by rail,” In so far as that difficulty 
is concerned I take it that it would mean th.-it Bomliay firms would continue 
t® import to a lai'ger extent than they would otherwise do. I do not wish to develop 
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that, but is it not probable in these circumstances the Indian manufacturer 
would be forced to hold stocks in Bombay, just as the importer does at present, 
eitner by a branch of ois own tirm in Bombay or by employing one or more 
merchant firms ? 

Mr. Grantham.—Would he not have to catch up that demand before he holds 
any stocks ? 

President. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Nelson. —You have still got to work up to 400,000 tons. 

President.—Yes, but it is a pretty big operation to put 400,000 tons of steel 
on the market and the manufacturer might be obliged to stock. 

Major Ttiehardson. —1 think there is every chance that he might stock in 
Bombay, but as things stand at present, from the manufacturer s point of view, 
one doe.s not buy from the stock as the price from stock is always high. 

Presiclent.—l a-m looking ::t it from tlie point of view of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. If they found that ...ley had .special difficulty in selling their products 
in Bombay on account of transport cHIHculties and on account of the competition 
from imported, steel, because it is at a place like Bombay which is remote front 
>Ja.mshedpur and which is a,bsolutely on the seaboard that foreign steel is 
likely to be able to hold its own, as a means of self protection might not they 
be compelled to hold stocks in Bombay? 

Major Richardson • —I don*t think that affects the question. The stuff has got 
to come in. Whether it comes down now iind the Tata Co. hold a stock or 
whether it comes in later, it has got to ho carried once. 

President. —Do you moan that the railway transport is uniformly bad? Is 
it not possible to get a lot of stuff through wlieii things are easier and lay in 
a sufficient stock in Bombay to tide over periods when railway communication is 
blocked. 

ilfr. G'rautfia/n.—That would mean that everybody would have to buy from 
stock.s at one time. 

Major Richardson. —You cannot ecommiically, as an engineering firm, buy stock 
material for any building. When one gets an order for building you utilize a 
certain amount of stock material to get on with tlio Job quickly, but 90 per cent, 
of the materials is got from Home or from tlie Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

President. —What I was thinking of was the evidence from Messrs. George 
Sers'ice and Co. They told us they held thrse mcnUi.s’ supply. 

Major Richardson. —They are not st]-uctural, they tire purely merchant. 

Mr. Mather. —They must sell most of tiieir material to people who do the 
structural w(,i;k.. 

Major Richardson. —They sell it to up-country works. 

President. —Uf course I fully admit that there are certain businesses for 
which you carmot stock things, and my suggestion does not get over the whole 
difficulty. But to a, certain e-vtent and in regard to certain sections it seems to 
me that this could be done. 

Major Richard.^nn. —To some extent. 

President. —And it might probably be worth while for the Indian manufac¬ 
turer to resort to this method. 

Air. Grantham. —V7hen railway transport is congested it is difficult to import. 
In the slack season, especially during the monsoon, everybody would have to 
buy and lay in stocks at one period. That would be uneconomical. 

President. —There is another point namely that “the cost of railway trans¬ 
port and the cost of fuel should (ro down before protection is given.” I am 
not quite sure that 1 under'stood wh.at Mr. Grantham liad in bis mind there. I 
take it, however, th.at it is this that the dilRcnlties under which the steel in¬ 
dustry is suffering are to some extent due to tne difficulty of railway transport 
and the high price of coal and the only v.-ay of removing this uifficulty is to 
remove congestion ? 

Major RieJiardson. —Yes. 

President .—But supposing these difficulties are not overcome and Jne^o- 
while the industry collapses? 
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Mt. Grantham. — 1 have held all through that it should be protected by means 
of a bounty. This does not apply to all industries. 

President. —It applies only in connection with the steel industry? 

Mr. Grantham,. — Yes. 

President. —That makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Major Eichardson, I should like to dispose of these figures first. 
You have pointed out what the Tata Iron and Steel Co. stated in the prospectus 
which was issued in July 1922. But then their case is this, that just a little be¬ 
fore and since then competition from the Continent has become so severe that 
they cannot afford to continue their industry—^that is really what it conies to— 
and as you know theirs is the kind of steel which comes mostly from the Con¬ 
tinent barring rails. 

Major Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore if we found that with reference to the Continental 
steel they were unfavourably situated, and that the industry cannot exist at all, 
would you agree to give them protection to meet the Continental competition? 

Major Richardson. —The Continental competition is due to exchange; it is a 
fluctuating factor. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The principal competition at present appears to come from 
the Continent. Ymu see the trend of prices in the United Kingdom. In Janu¬ 
ary 1922 the price was £9-5-0 and in June 1923 it was £10-10, an increa.se of 25 
shillings. 

Major Richardson. —I don’t think that is a fair comparison. If you look at 
the figures between the 2nd week of February this j'ear and the 3rd or 4th week 
ct August—we were unable to get any fi.ved tlontinental price at all owing to the 
troubles on the Continent—^you will find that as a consequence of that British 
manufacturers took advantage of putting their prices up. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Take January 1922—there is not much difference. Now take 
the Continental price. The British price remains steady more or less. The 
Continental price is £8-15-0 .at the beginning of January 1922. It has come down 
to £7-15-0. 

Major Richardson, —Tliat is quite true, but that is mainly due to the exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In December 1922 they were still low £6-18-0. Therefore 
Tata's contention appears to be correct to that extent so far as they are con¬ 
cerned. 

Major Richardson.—I don’t think you can take it as constant. It is absurd to 
demand protection because for three or four months in a year the co.st of steel is 
low for some causes outside tho country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Exchange is perhaps one of the reasons for asking for protec¬ 
tion. Even Great Britain lias admitted that owing to a depreciated exchange 
there is tliis unfavourable competitiou. 

Major Richardson. —Against that now the Continental prices are up again. 

Mr. Ginwala —These figures are very valuable as they enable us to see what 
has been taking place in the United Kingdom as well as on the Continent. You 
say the difference is 45 shillings between Great Britain and the Continent in some 
months. 

Major Richardson. —If you take the majority of months it is 20 shillings. 

Mr. Gin'icala. —From March 1922 it never comes down below 2216. You see 
how the prices are going. They come up and down but they are always lower 
than the prices in the United Kingdom. 

Major Richardson. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So tliat there is a special case, apart from other considerations, 
for giving some protection to the industry which suffers from depreciated ex¬ 
change. 

Major Bickardsori. —You must take a fair basis—not particular months when 
the fluctuation is so great. 

Mr. Ginwala .— It has to be provided against in any scheme, must it not? 

Major Richardson. —It is extremely difficult to devise any scheme of that sort, 
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Mr. Oinwala. —In most countries they have taken measures to guard against 
the condition. In Canada, Australia, America and even in the United Kingdom 
where the prices have gone down owing to depreciated exchange they have 
devised special machinery to meet the situation. 

Major. Bichardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think in reply to the President you stated that the basis 
of protection approximately snould he the difference between the cost of landing 
in this country and the coat of production. Put I think that requires certain 
modification, would it not? Because if you take that as the exact duty, there is 
hardly any inducement to the consumer in this countr}^ to buy locally manufac¬ 
tured articles. 

Mr. Nelson. —As I understood the President’s question that was the basis. 

I only assumed that there would be a trade profit. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Taking the general question of protection, I think that you 
would agree that, if any protection was given, it should be adequate not only 
for the purpose of enabling the industry to live, but in order that the industry 
should expand. 

Mr. Nelson^ —Certainly. We have developed that in our written statement, 

Mr. Oinwala. —We must look at the industry as a whole, and the idea of pro¬ 
tection is that there should not be a monopoly of which you are afraid, but 
that there should be some internal competition between rival manufacturing 
firms. Then there is one other question which presents some difficulty, that is 
the distance between Bombay and Jamshedpur and Jamshedpur and Calcutta. As 
you know, in the United States they have found the same difficulty on the Pacific 
coast winch is far from places where steel is manufactured. We have got the same 
difficulty to some extent in this country. In mat case how would you base your 
protection? Vou will take the price of landing steel at the ports? 

. Mr. Nelson. —Y'es, plus railway charges 

Mr. Oinwala. —From Jamshedpur to Bombay or Jamshedpur to Calcutta? 

Mr. Nelson. —In determining the import price, we should take, I think, the 
price of imported steel landed at ports. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of Tata’s what prices will you compare? 

Mr. Nelson. —Also their price at the port. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is a question of some difficulty. 

Mr. Nelson. —Mr. Grantham, I think, is more fitted to argue this point. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing the British landed price for the sake of argument 
is £10, and Tata’s say that they cannot produce it under £11. There is a case 
for one pound there. Then there is the freight from Jamshedpur to Caloutta. 
say, 5 sliillings. You will add that and it will be £1-5-0. Take the case ot 
Bombay. The freight from Jamshedpur to Bombay is 25 shillings. You add 
this to £1 and it comes to £2-5-0. If the industry is going to be enabled to sell 
its products all over the country, the basis should be £12-5-0, should it not? 

Mr. Nelson. —On your showing, yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you suggest any other remedy ? 

Mr. Nelson.—T am afraid not. We cannot commit ourselve.s. What you are 
really asking us to do is to give an expression of opinion as to how much protec¬ 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. Oinwala. —-We should like you to assist us. There is the difficulty that I 
have pointed out, 'They can meet competition at the port of Calcutta if the 
freight from Jamshedpur to Calcutta is added to the difference between 
their prices and that of the foreign manufacturer. If the industry exists in this 
country—forget Tata’s for the moment—and our idea is that the industry must 
expand if it is protected—in that case the basis of protection would be the dif¬ 
ference in price plus freight to the furtherest port at which the industry has got 
to compete. We will leave out Karachi for the present because it is too far 
away. Is there any escape from it? 

Mr. Nelson .—There is no escape from it if Indian steel is to be used in 
Pombay. 
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Mr Ginwala.—l have got certain figures to show the relative consumption 
in the two ports. Calcutta is slightly higner than Bombay. The whole ot 
Tata’s production could be sold in Calcutta. So there may be roorn iot another 
steel works. If it came into the field, it must necessarily compete in Uombayt 

Mr. Grantham,. —Tliere is one possible escape and that is the lessening of 
the railway freight. 

Mr. Subject to that, may I take it that, in your opinion, there is 

no escape from a position like that? 

Mr. Ne.hon.—l am afraid we cannot assist you. It is not a point which wa 
have considered very carefully. 

Mr. Oinwala.—^iVa regard to the cost to the country, Mr. Grantham, take 
the normal way of protecting an industry by tariff. Have you gone into the 
figures to see what the total burden would he to the country ? 

Mr. Grantham. —By means of tariff or bounty? 

Mr. Gininate.—By means of tariff. Roughly one million tons is used in the 
country. There is evidence to show that the whole of that cannot he produced 
because it contains all kinds of steel, but say 60 per cent, is produced for the 
sake of argument. If Tata’s get the whole protection that they want, it woula 
amount to Rs, 35 a ton. Roughly it would be Rs. 210 lakhs. Do you think that 
that would be a ruinous price spread out over the whole country ? 

Mr. Grantham. —I consider that an unnecessary price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If protection were given by means of the tariff, that would be 
the cost in terms of money to the whole country. 

Mr. Nelson.—n\i} question is do we consider it too large an amount which 
would fall so heavily on industries that they would be adversely affected. Our 
reply is that it is a much larger amount tlian is necessary under the circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the highest figure we are taking. Even on that as¬ 
sumption, the money value of the burden does not a.ppe.ar to be so very heavy 
seeing that there are such large interests as railways, mills, jute industry, tex¬ 
tiles, public bodies ana Government, If yon spread the amount over all these 
concerns, it does not appear to he a very big sum. and I ask you,_ would it really 
have the adverse effect on the country as a whole that you anticipate? 

Mr. Nelson. —We say that it would undoubtedly have the effect of increasing 
the price of all commodities. Beyond that we are not prepared to go at the 
moment, 

Mr. Ginwala. —But looking at it from the practical point of view the burden 
appears so small compared with the tot.al expenditure of the country on various 
industries that it may not after all have tliose consequences in the same degree 
which you apprehend. 

Mr. Nelson. —T don’t quite follow your argument. The consequences must 
be tliere. Neither you nor 1 can say at the moment what tliey are going to be. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to bounties, I understood you to say that you 
would favour the grant of bounties on the total production ? 

Mr. Grantham. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that at the pre.se.nt moment the production of steel 
is li lakh.s, but on the assumption that in the end the country will produce the 
whole of it.s requirements, you will have to go on increasing the bounties. Is 
there any expanding sources of revenue at the oisposal of the Government of 
India from which this increasing amount could be met? 

Mr. Grantham. —Could you tell us to what extent the bounty would increase? 

Mr. Ginwala. —To the extent of production. 

Mr. Grantham. —I can only reply that you can get this revenue either by 
direct taxation or else by an increased tariff on all classes of goods that come into 
India—not necessarily on steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Won’t it be stirring up a hornet’s nest? 

Mr. Grantham. —We are not prepared to say which is best. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think that any Government would think very seriously be^ 
fore it increased the tariff all round. 
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Mr, Nelson. —It has to be considered which is the best method. We are 
only arguing theoretically as you have very kindly permitted us. It does resolve 
itself into a very interesting point of economics. 

President. —-Unfortunately the Board cannot look at the question only from a 
theoretical point of view. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are trying to get your help in the matter. Where is the 
money to come from? 

Mr. Nelson. —I quite understand that to ask Government for Es. 2 crores 
would be an unpopular undertaking at the present moment. Our argument is 
that whether you make a man pay more for his bread and butter or more tax 
all round, it is economically the same thing in the end. If we are correct—and 
you admit that we are correct—mat this 003 per cent, will put up the price of 
every commodity used every taxpayer in India, it is surely a matter of very 
small difference to him as to how he pays that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The general tax-payer may say “why should 1 pay more tax, 
it is the consumer wiio ought to pay.” In a democratic country that is often the 
argurneut. fn that case how is the Government to find the money? 

dfr. Nelson. —In that case the only way in which Government could possibly 
find the money is by a general increase of all tariff duties. Instead of putting 
331i per cent, on one, why not lev 5 ’ a little more on this and a little more, on 
that and thus make it up ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can hardly undertake a general revision of tariff in 
order to find money foi' a particular industry. 

Mr. NeUon.~L think you are bringing me to a practical conclusion of a 
theoretical argument. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The steel industry is not the only industry which is asking 
for , protection. TTiere may be other industries. 

Mr. NeAson. —I quite admit that. 

il/r. Ginwala. —If ofclier industries require bounties too, in that case the burden 
would necessarily increase. 

Mr. A’cfson.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whereas in the case of a tariff, it finds more or less its Own 
solution to soma extent. 

Mr. iVefsun.—That is quite sound. On the other hand, you will admit what 
we are endeavouring to convey which is that we think that it is more equitable 
to help an industry by means of a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you have the money, it is the easiest way. 

Mr. Nelson. —May I sa.y this? You are dealing with this question at a time 
of great financial stringency, I am a robust optimist as to the economic future 
of India. I am perfectly confident, if you were to sit 5 years hence, that there 
would not be the same difficulty in getting two crores from Government. We 
must not allow ourselves in a matter like this to live too much in the present, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you prepared to give any evidence as to the management 
of Tata’s—whether it is economical or not? 

Mr. Nelson.—l am airaid not. In fact, if I may say so, we came here hoping 
to receive evidence rather than give it. We liave read all the published evidence 
of course. 

Mr. Ginwala. —All of you have emphasised the fact that you must he satisfied 
that the management is economically run. Am I correct in stating your position ? 

Mr. Nelson. —Perfectly correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We would of course welcome any assistance that you can give 
us. 

Mr. Nelson. —We don’t consider that all the evidence as to this point of 
economical management has yet been taken and given to us. We only have 
Tata’s evidence but you will take a lot more. We shall require to read every¬ 
thing that you hear. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tinye you not considered what was available? 

Mr. Nelson. —We have studied everything that was available. We say that 
there must be more. 



Mr. QinmaLa. —Have you not formed any opinion on the materials already 
available? If you have, it will he very valuable. 

Mr. Nelson .—1 am afraid not. We really have no desire to withhold anything. 

I ask you to believe that. It is impossible in our opinion at the present juncture 
to give an opinion worth listening to. 

Mr, Ginwala. —This is a .statement which has been made very often. 

Mr. Nehon .—That i.s why we wish to be very careful before we give an 
opinion. At the moment v'e don’t consider that we have sufficient evidence. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very difficult to find out why this opinion is given. 

Mr. Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When the output increases, overhead charges and the cost of 
production should come down. Is not there a limit? There is an interregnum, 
there is a stage in which the cost of production goes up before the output in¬ 
creases. Would you make any allowance for that on the assumption that protec¬ 
tion was granted? 

Mr. Nelson .—I think I should require my colleagues to answer this question. 
Personally I should require something in the nature of a very sound assurance 
that that would not be the case before committing myself to any measure of pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a bushiess man, you know that when you start your business 
and the plant >.-iat you uuy comes into partial operation mere is a stage when tee 
cost of production naturally goes up. In ordinary course that mu.st be the case. 
Tata’s are producing 125,000 tons and they expect to go up to 420,000 tons but 
they cannot produce this quantity all at once. Therefore during the interval the 
cost of production must go up. Ton will find in these figures that you have got 
that part of the steel plant, for instance, has come into operation since 1922 and 
you see that the cost of production has already gone up. 

Mr. Nelson. —If you are approacliing this question from a purely business 
point of view, there comes the question of resei'ves. 

Mr. Ginwala, —The question of reserves assumes that tJie business has been in 
existence for a considerable period and has prospered. Does it not? 

Mr. Nehon., —That is true. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot have a reserve unless you have done your business 
for a certain number of years and made a reasonable profit. What I ana asking 
you is, in detenniniiig the amount of protection to be given to a young industry 
which has not yet come fully into operation, should not there be some allowance 
for the increased cost of production whicli must necessarily take place in the 
interval? 

Mr. Nehon. —May I consult my colleagues? We are unable at the moment 
to see why there should be. 

Mr. (rinicafa,—Take any business which you are extending. Your extensions 
must take some time before they come into full operation. Therefore you would 
generally spread all your cost of production on the actual earning plant at the 
particular moment. The earning plant is necessarily smaller than the potential 
plant. In amy business you must charge the earning plant at the particular 
moment. 

Mr. Nelson ,—In carrying interest charges on any money that would be neces¬ 
sary to borrow in order to provide large extensions and to bring about the in¬ 
creased production, you will see that the whole thing would go up. The inter¬ 
regnum would surely be a small one. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The evidence we had as regards the steel industry is that it 
will take about five years. 

Mr. Nehon. —Five years before they reach their full production! 

Mr. Ginwala.—No, before they start production and perhaps a couple of years 
to reach the ma.ximuni. 

Mr, Nelson .—Y’'our question is whether your shareholders should be without 
interest or whether they should be compensated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have not in my mind so much the shareholders. What I say 
is that- apart from competition, your selling price would necessarily be higher 
than it would otherwise be. 
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Presideni.—These extra charges which you have got to incur during the ftv# 
years or more before you reach your full production, the btisinps has 
somehow or somewhere. One way o£ doing it is to add them to the cap 


Mr. Ndson. —Another way is to withhold the payment of dividends to share 
holders. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'Vha.t is what has happened in this case. The Company hal 
been very fortunate. It has been able to get considerable sums of money on 
which it did not have to pay anything for five years. Suppose there is a plant 
worth Rs. 10 crores. First of all-two crorea comes into operation, another two 
crores in six months’ time and another six crores m another six months time. 
They have got to increase labour and everything on a bigger scale, so tnat sup. 
posing you find it worth while to protect that industry, would you make some 
allowance for this interregnum? 

Mr, Nelson. —It depends on what the ultimate gain to the shareholders would 
be. 


Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the Board is satisfied that when the Greater Exten¬ 
sions come fully into operations, the cost of production will come down,_ or must 
come down, then to that extent, the country may feel itself jnstilied in giving 
them more protection now than the protection which would just keep them going. 
In the end which will be cheaper? 


Mr. NeUon.—My difficulty is that I cannot get away from the shareholder. 
If you are approaching this as a business proposition, it appears to me that the 
situation is either the Government or the shareholders have got to pay it. If I 
understand you correctly, you say while they are putting up Greater Extensions, 
interest will have "to be paid and their overhead charges will be increased. If I 
had a business like that, 1 should say to my shareholders T propose to do this 
and if you agree you will have no dividend for the nexi two or three years. 
You say Government should pay it. 

Mr. Ginwala.—ln determining the amount of protection, should you not taka 
that factor into account? 

Mr. Nelson ,—No. 

Mr. Then the point is : supposing you don’t take that into account, 

how do you expect any other capitalist to come into the field in the present state 
of affairs? 

Mr, Nihon.—li depends on what the ultimate gain is going to be. 

Mr. Ginwda. —Do you think that it would be ea.sy for anybody to float a com¬ 
pany under tliese conditions in India unless there was some assurance of a reason¬ 
able profit y 

Mr. Nelson. —I still think that it depend.? on the question whether the ulti¬ 
mate gain is going to be big enough or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Gain to whom? 


Mr. Ndson .—Gain to the shareholders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What would you con.sider a big enough percentage in this 
country ? 

Mr. Nelson. —A steady 7 per cent, from the point of view of the investor. 

Mr. Ginwala. —5 or 7 years after the business starts? 

Mr, Nelson. —No. Your question was what would be a reasonable return for 
capital in this country ? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Ho you think that that would attract capital to an industry 
like that in India? 

Mr. Nelson.—It entirely depends on the outlook. If the State were to come 
in and protect it, I should f>ay undoubtedly it would. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, 7 per cent, average? 


Mr. Nelson. —Year in and year out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In order that you may give 7 per cent, average, you will have 
to pay a higher dividend at some stage. That is my point. Therefore at some 
stage or other, the cost of production must go up a little higher than it other¬ 
wise would. 
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Mr. Nelson. —To that extent there is a parallel in the building up of Railways. 
A Railway takes a longer time to yield a dividend and the yield is much smaller 
than anything that has been suggesiea. There has never been any difficulty in 
getting money. 

President. —The credit of Government is behind it. 

Mr. Nelson. —^Yes, and the general public. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why 1 am asking this question is this. On the 
whole, the evidence has been that in tliis country at any rate it is not_ easy to 
attract capital to a new industry at anything less than 10 per cent. This is the 
first time we hear of 7 per cent, for attracting new capital. 

Mr, A^elson. —My statement was a steady 7 per cent. It might be in one 
year 9 and in another year 6. My proviso is that the industry carries with it 
the full protection needed. 

Mr. President.—-'Par a protected industry? 

Mr. Nelson. —^Yes. 

President. —^You would have to raise your capital in the form of preference 
shares rattier than ordinary shares in that ca.se? 

Mr. Nelson .—^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —This argument of yours about monopoly. You rather mean 
this : that there will be a tendency for the producer to keep up his prices to the 
fullest level of the duty. 

Mr. Nelson. —^For the local producer, 

Mr. Ginwala.—Th.?ii is, there would be a tendency for the local manufacturer 
to maintain the prices up to the fullest extent of the protective duty, but would 
not that tendency become weak as other manufacturers come into the field? 

Major Itichardson. —I suppose it would as soon as competition arises, and that 
will take a very long time, but 1 think that tho great danger here will he the 
same as in America, that trusts and combinations will grow in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Our industries are on a quite different footing from what ate 
called Steel trusts. 

Major Itichardson. —You mean to say that the other makers of steel here will be 
limited in number anyhow. Thera will be one or two more and there will be a 
great tendency among a small number of companies to combine to some extent ta 
keep up prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Undoubtedly there will be. In that case would you suggest 
that Government should have some power to stop that combination? 

Major Itichardson. —I do not see how Government can stop it. I have often 
heard it suggested that you should stop such a thing, but I do not see how. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Do you consider it would be advisable to stop it if such a thing 
happens ? 

Major Itichardson. —Certainly, 

Mr. Ginwala,- —In some countries bounties are paid subject to certain condi¬ 
tions. They have laid it down that unless the manufacturers sell at a reasonable 
price they won't get the bounties. 

Major Bichardson. —^But how are yon going to do it, I cannot understand. 

Mr. Grantham. —If the dividend to the shareholders is over a certain figure, 
will you say that you cannot pay? 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to this railway transport and coal, you do not want 
to make that a condition precedent to protection? 

Major Bichardson. —My point was that as long as we were satisfied on these 
points we should prefer protection by means of a bounty to general import tariff. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can any man foretell what is going to happen to coal or to the 
railway transport? It would rather be for an indefinite period if protection were 
to depend on these. 

Mr, Nelson, —In the meantime I would give protection by means of a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You would continue protection by means of a bounty so long 
as the cost of coal and railway transport does not come down? 
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Mr. Nelson.—^Q long as it is necessary. 

Mr, Gmwala. —^But Railways and tlie coal industry may not bring down their 
prices. 

Mr. Grantham. —There would not be any serious effort made to reduce the 
cost of coal and railway transport, but the coal industry and the Railways require 
much steel themselves—one hinges on the other. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do I understand you to say that, if protection was given by 
means of a bounty the Railway companies and the coal industry would think it 
worth while bringing the cost down? 

Mr. Qrantham. —1 do not want to make it too easy for the steel industry and I 
would make them reduce the cost of production by any means. If a general 
tariff is imposed, that will make it very easy for the steel industry to make pro¬ 
fits. The bounty on the other hand will be controlled by Government, and 
will not be so easy to get. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got any authority for tl)e statement? 

Mr. Grantham. —The history of other countries has been that it is difficult to 
remove a tariff once it is imposed. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the connection between railway transport and coal in 
that case ? 

Mr. Grantham.—li the steel industry does not get all they want by means of a 
tariff, they will try to get any advantage they can get from other industries. 

Mr, Bounty is a limited form of protection. They may make serious 

efforts to affect other industries which are inter-dependent.' 

Mr. Gmwala. —^You mean it wdll he an inducement for the steel industry itself 
to make every effort to thrive? That may happen, but also it may not. 

Mr. Kah.—ln the opening sentence of para. 2 1 find a number, of propositions 
laid down and I should like to have a clear idea as to what is exactly meant by 
these. In the first place you say that a very “limited protection would probably, 
if carefully applied, be to the good of the country for it might assist in the 
development of a basic steel and iron indu.stry which although not essential to an 
agricultural country such as India, would probably further its commercial develop¬ 
ment.” By ‘a limited amount of protection,’ from what you have already told 
us, am I to understand that you do not think that 33^ per cent, claimed by Tata’s 
is not really necessary but that something more than 10 per cent, would be 
sufficient ? 

Mr. ’That is put down in para. 3 of our letter “The institution of 

some protection greater tha.i the present 10 per cent, duty on imported iron and 
steel may usefully he considered’’ 

Mr. Kale.—Thai is what is meant by a very ‘limited amount of protection?’ 
Further on in the same sentence you say “although not essential to an agricul¬ 
tural country like India. I wanted to know exactly what was in your mind. 

d/j. Nelson —We moan exactly what we have written—that India is mainly an 
agricultural country and lives on her crop.s, instead of a manufacturing country. 

Mr. Kale.—Take the case of England, or take the case of United States. 
Were they not agricultural countries in the 18th century before they became 
manufacturing countries; and according to the theory, protection is required 
simply because an agricultural country is intended to be converted into a manu¬ 
facturing country. That is the very object of protection. 

Mr. Nelson .—That is of course incontrovertible. 

Mr. Kale .—I could not, therefore, understand why you should lay stress upon 
India being an agricultural country in connection with protection to steel industoy. 

Mr. Nelson.—1 will tell you exactly what we had in our mind when we wrote 
this letter. Before a case for protection was made out, naturally it was absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the country that it should he shown that it was for 
the good of that countr.y and that it should be made a self-producing country; 
We took India as an agricultural country and we merely wished to point out that 
as an agricultural country at the present moment we cannot say that on that 
basis steel industry has any claim for protection. Nevertheless later on we go on 
to say that this industry if developed may be an asset to the country 
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Mr. Kale.—Yoxi. do not suggest that protection is necessary in a manufactwin^ 
country and not necessary in an agricultural country ? As it stands it is liKe y 
to imply that. 

Mr. Nehon. —That never entered our head. 

Mr. Kale.—At the close of the sentence you say “commercial development. 
When you have got an amount of protection for the steel industry, iimustrial 
development is probably likely to be furthered. I do not, however, see the lorce 
of the word “commercial” with reference to this development. 

Mr. Nelson. —What we had in mind was “that would obviously be of commer¬ 
cial advantage to the country.” I suppose ‘industrial’ would be better than 
'commercial.' 

Mr. Kale. —I thought ’industrial’ would be better and hence I asked the ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Nehon. —Yes. 

Mr, Kale.—'W& had already a good deal of discussion on the auction of 
bounties and what I want to put to you is this. If the Government of India, 
that is to say, the Finance Member, who will have to consider the^ whole question 
on all its bearings, if he finds that he cannot put on a general tariff on a number 
of different commodities, then would you consent to his putting on an increased 
import duty on steel alone? There is something in what you say but there are 
so many factors which the Finance Member has to take into consideration, the 
productivity of different taxes, the incidence of taxation on various classes, etc. 
After consideration of all these factors if the Government of India come to the 
conclusion that, if they want to raise a certain amount of money, they must in¬ 
crease the duty on steel alone, would you consider that under the circumstances. 

Mr. Grantham. —I cannot quite see how wo can reply to your question. ^ We 
can only tell you now that we do not think tliat a duty on steel is economically 
good to the country. It is a matter for tho Legislature. We have no control 
over it. 

Mr. Kale. —I was putting to you the possibility. We have to consider each 
question from all points of view. 

Mr. Grantham. —For the moment we cannot say more. 

Mr. Kde. —But under the altered circumstances would you not alter your view? 

M.r. Grantham.—I would not hesitate if there were altered circumstano6.s. 

Mr. Kale. —There is no doubt an advantage in bounties but there is an advan¬ 
tage also in the other method, namely, that these taxes which are paid by the 
people, not knowing wliat tney ate paying, are sometimes better than taxes from 
people who know wliat tliey are paying. In the case of bounties people will know 
what they are paying. From the financial point of view is it not better that 
people should not know e.vactly what they are paying t The point is that these 
indirect taxes, though they mean a burden upon the consumer, are to be prefer¬ 
red owing to the ease with which they could be collected. What is the most 
eligible method by which that burden could be imposed is the question at issue. 
It may happen tliat this indirect melliod of taxation may be found preferable to 
any other method of taxation. That is what I am putting to you. 

Mr. Grantham. —Quite po.s,siblo. 

Mr. Kale. —^When you said that before Tata’s got protection Government 
should assure itself that the co.st of production has been brought down to_ a 
minimum, 1 understood you to say, and quite rightly, that you had no detailed 
information on which to base your opinion of the management of the concern, but 
I want to know whether you are putting this argument on the general ground, 
namely, that when a country is asked to make a sacrifice it is but natural that 
the Government should bo expected to assure itself that all possible economies 
have been introduced by a concern which is asking for protection, 

Mr. Grantham. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 5 the Chamber tell us " it is very doubtful that 
India will ever be able to supply all the country’s requirements satisfactorily." 
Would you mind telling us just what kinds of steel you think India will never 
be able to supply? 
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Major Richardson. —I think what was meant was that the Chamber were not 
very clear about what Mr. Eainy told us at the beginning—that only such classes 
of steel as were manufactured in the country were to be taxed. 

President. —You had in your mind things like armour plate, high speed steei 
and so on? 

Major Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —1 am quite ready to accept your statement that for all practical 
purposes there are certain kinds of steel which India cannot produce in the im¬ 
mediate future. I just wanted to know what these kinds were, whether you con¬ 
templated including more kinds of steel there than these special kinds which have 
been mentioned? 

Major Richardson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to ask Major Iticbardson some questions on the 
statement of figures he has furnished to the Board—it is one of the most useful 
collectioms of figures .as regards prices that have been put before the Board. Are 
these prices you have given from the beginning of 1922 based on market quota 
tioris in London for Englhsh and Continental steel respectively or are they prices 
which were actually paid in different transactions? 

Major Richardson. —It is a very difficult question to get at. Our London office 
sent out these prices by mail. They wrote to various makers and tried to ascer¬ 
tain the prices by giving them possible specifications of steel sections. 

Mr. Mather. —In quite a number of cases yon would actually be placing orders 
at the time and in that case these prices probably do_ correspond with actual tran¬ 
sactions? In other cases tney will be hypothetical? 

Major Richmdson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —[ have been comparing these with the market quotations pub¬ 
lished in the Iron and Coal Trade Beview, which are roughly f.o.b, quotations, 
and if these two sets of figures were compiled on exactly the same basis the diifer- 
eiice in price should represent insurance, freight and commission. But I find the 
difference varies from about ISs., if tliese were added on to the English markei 
quotation to represent youi* c.i.f. prices, to about 32s, 6d. which is the highest. 
Freight of course has not varied within this period to anything like this extent 
and therefore it is clear that in some instances the prices are not absolutely on the 
same basis. 

Major Richardson. —I can only tell you that these were the prices that were 
sent to us. 

Mr. Mather. —They do seem to me to confirm the opinion that we had from 
the beginning that the trade paper quotations were not necessarily the actual 
lowest prices at which business could be done. In some cases you are able to 
effect purchases at lower prices than the trade paper quotations of the period? 

Major Richardson .— Yea. 
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No. 88. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Written 


statement I.—Original representation of the Indian Merchants’ Ghambcr to 
Tariff Hoards da-ted 11th August 1923- 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated 17th ultimo, 
enclosing a copy of the Press Communique, dated the 17th ultimo, No. 36. 
My Committee have decided to avail themselves of the invitation held out in 
the said communication by the Tariff Board to those industries which are con¬ 
suming steel as well as consumers of steel for giving their views as to whether 
protection should be given to the production of steel in India. My Com¬ 
mittee have not the advantage of having before them the suggestions of the 
manufacturers of steel in this country, but they had an opportunity of 
reading the evidence given by Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
before the Tariff Commission, from which evidence it was conclusively demon¬ 
strated that the steel industry in India w'aa worth preserving against the 
attacks to which it is at present expo.sed from dumping by foreign producers; 
that both from the standpoint of military necessity of the country as well as 
that of the ordinar.v consumers in industries of every description, the steel 
production as a key enterprise has to be saved from the critical situation in 
w'hieh it has been put by the depression of trade after the W'ar. 

My Committee would be prepared if called upon at a later stage, to cora- 
municate their views on any specific proposal as to the effect of any particular 
form and degree of protection on prices as well as the financial aspects of any 
bonus on production wldch may be given to manufacturers of steel. Both 
these forms of protection have been warmly recommended by my Committee 
in principle and I am to convey the decided opinion of my Committee that 
any temporary increase in prices would be more than offset by the permanent 
establishment of the productive strength in this direction and that if the 
consuming public and the industries concerned could put up with very much 
higher prices during the war .there is no reason why they should object to a 
certain amount of temporary burden for such an estimable object. The prob 
able effect of any duties wmuld be in the first instance to prevent the fall of 
prices to levels below the working cost of production in this country rather 
than an actual rise. Even if there is an actual rise, in some of the steel 
items, the community can, and ought to, bear it on the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of protection to industries which involves the initial and immediate 
sacrifice in order to .secure substantial permanent results. The present organ¬ 
ization of the steel industi-y is hardly satisfactory from the point of view of 
the consumers. Quotations are received in foreign currencies and material 
is promised for shipment, which for one reason or the other is usually delayed 
without any redress to the impoi'ter. Confirmed credits have also to be 
opened involving the locking up of good deal of resources, and in case jhe 
specifications do not tally w'ith the actual deliveries, tlie problem of getting 
adjustments has been found in actual practice to be extremely difficult for the 
ordinary Indian merchant. Large traders in steel as well as large consumers 
w'ould, therefore, find a source of local supply to their serious advantage, which 
they can base as a standard on which they could rely for all emergencies, and 
dealing through whiSi they would be free from some of the uncertainties and 
sources of trouble mentioned above. 

As consumers of steel, my Committee feel that it is definitely suicidal to 
wish to acquire any small immediate lots which may have been dumped down 
by foreigners for their own purposes or inimical programme, when such lots 
are available at prices below the cost of production of steel in this country. 
This principle has been recognised to such an extent not only in countries like 
United States and Japan, who have been vigorously protectionists, but even 
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in the United Kingdom in some of the provisions of the Safeguarding or 
Industries Act, 1921, that no Government with any pretence at taking care of 
the prosperity of the population can allow the consumption of any article in 
the country cheaper than it can be produced in the said country, or even the 
country of its origin. Even the Government of Lord Curram in 1903-04 while 
remaining staunch ^adherents of free trade, passed a hill putting counter¬ 
vailing duties on bounty-fed sugar. In actual practice steel, which has been 
dumped cheap in this country, is not different from bounty-fed sugar. If 
the foreign marauders, who are dumping down their output of steel on India, 
were allowed a free hand and if the producing industry in this counti-y were 
allowed to die out, the consumers would very easily fall into the hands of a 
ring or trust of foreign steel magnets and would then be subjected to prices 
which will hit them for very many years harder than any temporary advant¬ 
age which they can get in the immediate future from the continuance of the 
present situation. 

My Committee are conscious that a few consequential alterations maj 
have to bo made in the Tariff system of this country in order to meet 
genuine complaints from industries using steel for directly productive pur¬ 
poses. These complaints could be dealt with on their own merits in some 
cases by special transport and other facilities to counteract the rise and in 
other eases by a definite protection being granted to them also. As a general 
rule my Committee would not favour a permanent protection, but would 
favour a sliding scale, by which duties could be levied at the start and would 
go on gradually reducing at the end of every 5 years until in 20 years they 
were completely withdrawn by a gradation laid down from the start. The 
amounts realised by such duties ought to be given to the industry concerned 
ly way of bonus. 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. LALJI NARANJI and M. 
SUBEDAR, representing the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay, recorded at Bombay 
on the 27th November 1923. 

President. —Gentlemen, I don’t know whether you would like to amplify 
your statement in any way by making a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Subedar. —I should say that the interval which has passed since the 
statement was written, and all that has been written subsequently, has not 
changed our views but has actually strengthened us in the views which we 
have expi'essed. 

President. —It did not occur to me that you would change your views but 
that you might wish to supplement your statement in some ways, and 1 
thought 1 ought to give you an opportunity. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have nothing to add to what we have said. 

/"resident.—No doubt the members of your Committee have read the 
report of the Indian Fiscal Commission and you remember, I dare say, the 
conditions the Commission laid down that ought to be satisfied before pro¬ 
tection is given to an industry? 

Mr. Subedar. —Quite so. 

President.—Your Chamber consider that'the conditions are satisfied in 
the case of the steel industry? 

Mr. Subedar.—My impression is that the Tariff Commission themselves 
were absolutely satisfied that the steel industry needed protection and that 
that is a question no longer open to any enquiry. What is open to enquiry 
is the extent of protection. 

President. —Well, of course that is a point for consideration, but the 
immediate question is what are the views of your Chamber ? 

Mr. Subedar.—Our Chamber endorses the views of the Tariff Board that 
the steel industry is one of such national importance that it should be given 
■adequate protection. 

President.- —^That is the national importance argument, but then you will 
remember that there were three conditions laid down applicable to ordinary 
cases, the first being about the natural advantages which an industry ought 
to possess, the second that the industry must be one which without the help 
of protection either was not likely to develop at all or was not likely to develop 
so rapidly as was desirable, and the third that eventually it slionld he able to 
hold its own without protection against any competition. Do the Chamber 
consider that these conditions are satisfied? 

Mr. Subedar. —We think all these conditions are satisfied and we would 
be inclined to go a little further and consider matters which the Tariff Com¬ 
mission had not then considered, that of military defence, as we feel that 
a large country like this ought not to be dependent in any time of stress 
on foreign supplies, and the experience of the war— 

President. —It is quite clear that that aspect was present in the mind ot 
the Fiscal Commission. They expressly said that where it was a m.-itter ol 
national importance, then the other conditions might be waived. You also 
attach more importance to that a.spect? 

ilfr. Subedar. —Very great importance. 

President.— doubt you have seen copies of tlu fvidence we took from 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

H C 2 
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I resident, —Are the Chamber prepared to express any opinion as to the- 
amount of protection required in this case? 

Mr. Subedar. —Our view is that adequate protection should be given to 
♦ he suoel industry. The best party to judge what is adequate is undoubtedly 
the manufacturer himself and the Tata Company have made out wiiat we 
consider a very good case in their evidence before you. 

Vreaident. —Before wo can go any further, is not your statement going 
rather far when you say that the manufacturer is the best judge ? 

Mr. Sv.hedar. —The manufacturer would be the party to ask the Tariff 
Board wdio would judge whether his request is reasonable or excessively high ; 
that is for the Tariff Board to judge. But in the first instance, how much is 
wanted, no outsider, no layman, can judge except the manufacturer himself 
and the manufacturer can make his demand and then on the strength of 
what ho says, and what others say, it is for you to judge. Our view is that 
the duty they have asked for, taking the current prices, etc., would be 
adequate provided you gave also additional protection against depreciated 
exchanges, which also 1 believe they have asked for. 

President. —They have drawn our attention to that point. I see that 
the view of your Chamber is that the claim put forward on behalf of the 
Tata Ivon and Steel Company is a reasonable one? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —That is your xdew? 

Mr. Subedar.—Yes. We W'ould go further and say that it would not do for 
the Tariff Board to recommend a rate of duty which in actual practice would 
fail to give necessary protection to the concern. 

President, —I think once it is assumed that there is to be protection, pro¬ 
tection must be adequate, otherwise the whole effort of this enquiry is. 
infructuous, that is to say, you would have the disadvantages of protection 
without attaining the object which protection is meant to secure. 

Mr. Subedar. —Quite so. 

President. —You will rememher when the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission I think their proposal at that 
time was that the amount of protection needed was 38i per cent., of which 16- 
per cent, would take the form of a duty and the remaining 18J per cent, 
should be given in the form of a boifnty. Before the Tariff Board, however, 
they took the line that on the whole it was simpler and preferable that 
protection should be given simply in the form of raising the tariff duty from 
10 to 33J per cent. During the course of our enquiries our attention has- 
been drawn by various witnesses to the possible consequences that measure 
might have. One of them, and it is a very important one, was the effect 
it might have on the Bailway expenditure and consequently on the Railway 
freights and fares for passengers. Have your Chamber considered that 
aspect of the case or have they anything to say on the subject? 

Mr. Subedar. —I don’t quite follow the question. Do you want to know 
whether the increase of duty would affect Riailway rates ? 

President. —Of course, it would not be fair to ask yon for an opinion to 
what extent an increased duty would affect Railway rates because it is a. 
matter in which the Railway authorities are better able to help us. But it 
is rather an aspect of the case I would like to get the opinion of the Chamber 
about. Supposing that the result was to make a material difference to the 
railway charges wlmt would the view of your Chamber be on the subject? 

Mr. Subedar. —Whether the increase of duty would make any material 
aifferenoe—that is what you want to know? 

President. —Supposing it did, do you think it would be a very unfortunate 
consequence ? 

Mr. Subedar. —I can’t say. I would like to follow the question properly. 
You .are a.ssuming that it would make a difference to railway rates? 
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President. —Yes, because 1 do not see how I can put the question other¬ 
wise. I should like to ha-ve an expression of your opinion whether it would 
he likely to make a serious difference to the railway freights and charges .P 

Mr. Suhedar. —Well, in the first instance I cannot say that we have come 
on behalf of the Chamber equipped with a very minute information as to 
our railway requirements for the next five years, hut we understand that 
there are certain standing contracts on most of the railways for the pur¬ 
chase of their steel from the Tata Iron and Steel Company at exceedingly 
favourable rates. If these contracts are in existence, we do not see how iii 
the next five years any serious difficulty could arise. On the other hand, 
we are also inclined to think that the increase of price which the Railways 
might have to pay on their new steel requirements would be for reneuTtls 
and for extensions only. How that would affect the entire Railway budget 
to such extent as to lead to a serious increase of railway rates and freights 
passes our understanding. 

President. —The practice to which you refer affects only certain of the 
Railway Companies; they do not affect, for instance, the East Indian Rail¬ 
way or the G. I. P. Railway, and in any case that refers only to rails. 
Toil are no doubt aware that .steel is required by the Railway Companies for 
many other purposes besides rails. There is a great deal of steel in the 
Railway wagons. That is a very important item. There is also the ques- 
-tion of locomotives. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Don’t they import locomotives? 

President. —The question of the locomotives has not yet been fully before 
the Board, but there is the structural steel they use in station.?, godowns, 
sheds and so on, so that what you point out about the practice only affects 
a part of the expenditure. But 1 am not quite sure that I quite got what 
the opinion of your Chamber is. Is it that you do not think that it would 
make much difference? 

Mr. Suhedar. —To the extent that the Railways have the standing contracts, 
it would not make any difference. 

President. —It is obvious. If you can still buy at the same price, of 
course it would not make any difference: it cannot. 

Mr. Suhedar. — I believe they are very large quantities. The contracts 
Tun into several crores of rupees. 

President. —In so far as the State Railways are concerned, you will see 
from the evidence that in each year the Railway Board have been paying a 
higher price than is fixed by the contract. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Have the Board got any evidence from the Railways that 
the increase of duty will necessarily lead to an increase of rates and freights? 

President. —I am afraid it is the Chamber which is giving evidence and 
not the Board. 

We have .seen only one Railway Company and the information they gave 
was ver.y imperfeid and all 1 wish to give you is an opportunity of placing 
before the Board what you have to say on the subject. 

Mr. Lalji. —Your question is whether the increase in the price of steel 
will lead to the increase of freights, both passenger and goods? 

President. —I was quite prepared for you to say that this was a matter 
on which you were not prepared to express any opinion. 

Mr. Suhedar. —If you will allow me to re-state the view of the Chamber 
in summary, what we feel is this, that several of the Radways have contracts 
and to the extent to which the contracts exist there ought to he no difficulty, 
"Whatever items are required by the Railways collectively outside the contracts 
would necessarily mean a little larger price to be paid by these Railways. 
Our view is that if the Railways were to pay that larger price, since the 
larger price would he paid only on a fraction of the amount of steel used 
by the Railways, it would not affect the entire budget of the Railways and 
therefore it ought not to lead to a serious increase. But should it lead to 
any increase on the public by way of transport then I think the public ought 
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to be ready to bear that infinitesimal fraction in view of the fact that, 
transport generally would be cheapened in the end in this country. The 
permanent establishment of a steel industry would not only advance the 
interest of the Tata iron and Steel Company but of several other British 
Companies who are anxious and willing to establish firms in India if protec¬ 
tion is given. 

President .—That is to say, you think that any disadvantage arising out 
of the increa.se in transport charges ought to be faced in order to secure 
the advantage which you believe will eventually accrue? 

Mr. Subedar .—On the other hand, we also think that it would be only 
fair, since the establishment of the Tata Company has benefited the Railways 
in the past to the extent of crores of rupees, if, in order to repay the 
fraction of what they have got in the past, they were made to pay a little 
more in future. 

President .—On the other hand these Railway contracts were not inten¬ 
tional benefits conferred on the Railways by the Tata Company. At the 
time the contracts were made they and other people thought they were good 
business, and there is no question of gratitude to them for benefits bestowed. 
But I quite see your point: what you suggest is that the Railways have 
been lucky in getting tboir rails cheap for .some year.s, and they can set 
that off against any increased price that they may have to pay for certain 
other articles. 

Mr. Subedar .—I find that the Company did not try during the war to 
go behind these coiitracts and to urge the continuantie of these contracts on 
the same lines as British manufacturers of machinery did. We have eases 
before us when at the opening of the war British manufacturers who had 
contracted to sell machinery declined to carry out the contracts or asked for 
a higher price, and this they were allowed to do under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. Therefore it i.s a recognized practice in the United Kingdom not 
to carry out the contracts .since the war was declared. 

President .—Do you know the date from which Tatas contracts begun to 
come into operation? 

■Mr. Subedar .—Tatas bave given it somewhere in their rei)resentation. 

Mr. Mather .—The Railway Board’s contract was actually signed in 
August 1920 and operated from 1st April 1920. The Bengal and North- 
Western Railway contract operated from 1st April 1920; the Burma Rail¬ 
ways’, and I believe the rest of the Palmer Railways’ also, became operative' 
from 1st April 1920. In the case of the Bengal Nagpur Railway the contract 
was signed in 1916 and it took effect in 1920. 

President .—The point is that these contracts did not come into operation 
until 1920. 

Mr. Subedar .—During the war the Company was controlled. 

President. —Undoubtedly, and made very handsome profits. 

Mr. Subedar .—That is to say, control did not mean that they were 
i;etting an inadequate price. 

Mr. Lalji .—AVe think they never got what was the world price. 

President .—What was .suggested was inasmuch as British Companies by 
regulations under the Defence of the Realm Act were given higher prices 
than had been arranged for in their contracts owing to circumstances 
created by the war, that is not quite comparable to the Tata Company’s- 
contracts which did not come into operation till at least a year after the 
war was over so that the two things are not on the same footing. 

Mr. Subedar .—Except in so far as the contracts were made by a manu¬ 
facturer for delivery and he tried to go behind the contract when the prices, 
went up by unforeseen circumstances, I believe the Tata Company have 
not tried to do that, at least not to the extent of 70 per cent. They have 
not gone back, they have done their best to carry them out. T say to the 
extent to which they offered convenience to the Railways in the past they 
are entitled to a certain amount of sacrifice from the Railways. 
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President .—I don’t think it is any use using words like gratitude iB 
sonneotion with business. As the Tata Company themselves told us, there i« 
no sentiment in business, and it is really not a question of gratitude. 
What, I think, was really in your mind is that if the Railways have to 
pay a higher price for various articles made of steel in future, they can 
at any rate congratulate themselves that they have saved a certain amount 
over these rail contracts. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes, that is mainly what we meant to convey. It is not 
for us to estimate the exact amount of benefit they thus derived in the past 
from one circumstance or the other. 

Mr. XaZji.—While we are on this subject of the Railway freights, both 
passenger and goods, I would just put in another aspect, that is the business 
aspect and it is this, that if protection is given (assuming that Companies 
who are asking for concessions such as has been mentioned in the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s letter would come and open iron and steel works here) 
many Steel Companies would be started here. 

President .—This is rather off the subject. We are not on the question 
just now, we are still on the question of the Railways. 

Mr. Lalji .—What I am putting is that I do not understand how the 
freight would be affected. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have got some 
concession from the B. N. Railway to carry their own goods, in a business 
way not in the way of sentiment because they guarantee a certain amount 
of increased traffic. Similarly their expenditure would go down and they 
would be able to carry traffic at a cheaper rate owing to increased production 
of steel as the Railways will in that case get more traffic and there would be 
no reason why they should increase the freights because they would have to 
pay more for the steel as a result of 33s per cent, duty, that is an addition of 
23| per cent, to the pi-esent duty. 

Mr. Suhedar .—The increase in the traffic would he so much that it would 
be to the benefit of the Railways, 

President .—I take it that you will admit that any new steel works that 
are erected must be in the vicinity of the coalfields and the iron ore 
deposits. That* would mean that the increased traffic would come almost 
entirely to two Railways, the E. 1. Railway and the B. N. Railway, and I 
don’t think it could be said that any other of the Railways would benefit in 
any way because all that they would have to carry would be the finished 
goods and it is of no interest to them whether they are imported or come from 
a place like Jamshedpur. It does not mean increased traffic for them. 

Mr. Suhedar .—We must consider the Railway system of the country as 
a whole. I am afraid we cannot consider the exact effect on each distinct 
Railway when a general question of national policy arises, as it is not possible 
to give attention to the revenue side or the expenditure side of each little 
strip of Railway. But if we have cheaper rail production in this country, 
and increased traffic generally, and cheaper wagons, cheaper locomotives, 
which will come to he built sooner or later, these ought to re-act favourably 
on budget of all Railways. 

President .—I think it would be a mistake to put too much stress on that 
aspect of the subject because after all freight and so on is going to be limited 
to a particular area on the raw materials and importations of machinery 
and so on and the distances will not be very great. There will be great 
density of traffic over a comparatively short length in that one neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Mr. Suhedar .—^Radiating from Jamshedpur right down to Madras and 
Travancore on the south and the North-West Frontier Province. 

President .—That does not really help the Railways. They carry the steel 
at present and it makes no difference whether it is made in India or imported. 

Mr. Suhedar .—At present it is small journeys from several ports instead 
of long journeys from one centre. I am afraid I am not an expert on cal¬ 
culating running of ton miles, but if somebody did calculate and if the 
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Tariff Board cared to enquire, they would find that the Railways would not 
be losers in the end in the actual volume of traffic but would be gainers. 

President .—I quite understand the argument that in the long run, once 
the protection of steel in India has been put on a firm basis, there will eventu¬ 
ally be actual economy, but I don’t think it does to undervalue the possible 
effects on Railway expenditure during the intermediate stage. I think that 
is a very serious aspect of the case which requires to be considered. 

Mr. Subedar .—In order exactly to consider the incidence, one would 
want to know the amount of the new Railway expenditure, and since that 
amount in relation to the entire Railway expenditure would be very small— 

President .—Supposing it were ascertained that the effect of the duty 
meant a substantial increase in railway expenditure and were likely to 
mean a substantial increase in rates and fares, on that basis have the Chamber 
unything to say? 

Mr. Subedar .—We would not grant the assumption that there would be 
a substantial increase in rates and fares. 

President .—I am putting it to you hypothetically-^it is quite possible 
that in a few weeks time we may be able to pnt it more definitely. The 
enly thing was that I wanted to give you an opportunity to say anything, 
but T gather you have nothing to say? 

Mr, SuhedaT.~~'We have already suggested that, if the increase is small, 
we would countenance that increase in view of the advantages which the 
Railways themselves and this country will be able to reap, but on the other 
hand, we are not prepared, and we do not agree at all, that the increase 
would be substantial. If a representation is made by the Railways to_ that 
effect—we have not seen that—we would express our views on that point if 
a reference was made to us after the representation was received by the 
Tariff Board. 

President .—I gather you are not prepared to go any further than you 
have gone already. There is another point which has been impressed upon 
ns and that is the effect upon industries generally which a higher price of 
Steel would be likely to produce. That is to say, as regards factory building* 
it would mean that they were going to cost more and as regards at any rate 
a part of their equipment they also might cost more. Well, do the Chamber 
think that this is likely to happen? 

Mr. Subedar. —Well, the view of the Chamber in this connection is this: 
New factory buildings are likely to have to pay a little more, but the excess 
which they will have to pay is very much exaggerated. A factory does not 
buy steel as it is turned out by the steel works. It only buys manufactured 
rteel, viz., the finished truss for the roof and things of that kind. In the 
price of the finished article, there is labour, there is supervision and there 
are various other items and the actual price of steel is a small item. An 
increase in that small item would not in our opinion he so serious as to lead 
to any hardship on industries. Further we also think that in view of the 
benefit which might accrue to industries generally who are using steel of 
many kinds, not merely beams and other things but who are using rolled steel, 
shafts, etc., which are not at present being made in India, it would be an 
advantage to have the possibility of the manufacture of these steels opened 
up in India. Now superior steel cannot be manufactured in India until the 
question of making ordinary steel is settled. 

President .—The proposals that are before the Board do not extend to 
planting protection to kinds of steel that are not made in India now. 

-'/r. Subedar .—We are not atlvocating it either. We say that if the 
mrrent manufacture of steel is in any way endangered so as to he dis¬ 
continued, then the possibility of making superior steel is absolutely finished. 
There is no possibility at all. In order to have that superior steel ultimately 
manufactured in this country what we want to do is to preserve the existing 
steel industry in this country. A further point I wish to make in this 
Connection is that very many industr'es have risen in the last few years 
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•when prices of steel had increased enormously from about Rs. 4-8-0 a cwt. 
to about Rs, 24 a cwt. and it has not proved deterrent. 

tresident. —What kind of steel are you referring top 

Mr, Suhedar. —I am referring to steel prices generally, beams, girders, 
angles, etc. For our purposes it is quite enough if we confine our remarks 
to one particular kind of steel. We say that the price ranged from 
Rs, 4-8-0 to Rs. 6 before the war and it went up to Rs. 24 during the war 
and even then various industries and other consumers were willing to pay 
these prices. 

President. —It is hardly a ease of willingness. They had to pay it. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Many industries, you will find, did arise during the period 
when prices were rising and they were not deterred. It was not an undue 
burden at that time and if it was, they bore it cheerfully, though the rise was 
due to extraneous reasons, I don’t see how a small increase from the price 
of Rs. 8 to 11 or so could be a very serious matter when the object for 
which this increase is imposed is of such national importance. 

Mr. Lalji. —When you are considering the question of cost to factories, 
I may say that if the factory cost Rs. 100, the cost of the building, includ¬ 
ing steel, will not be more than Rs. 20. In this Rs. 20, there are 
various other items, viz., labour, bricks, etc. If the duty is increased to 
33J per cent, it will only mean an increase of two or three rupees. This 
additional burden can be cheerfully borne in the hope that we will be able 
to save much in the future when the steel industry is firmly established in 
the country. We need not have to depend then on foreign countries for 
small things. So, purely from the business point of view, and not from the 
.sentimental point of view, w’e can pay two rupees more in the hope that 
we will be able to save 45 or 50 in the future. During the war, deliveries 
were not made for two years by manufacturers in the United Kingdom. I 
can give my own experience. I ordered machinery sometime ago and it 
has not been delivered. The reason was that prices were very low. They 
want to take their own time. All these difficulties will be avoided if these 
■things can be had in the country itself. 

President. —The only point I want to make in this connection is this. 
If we are again involved in another war, the steel works will be controlled 
within 24 hours after the outbreak of war, and there will be no question of 
getting your supplies. 

Mr. Suhedar. —All the steel works would be controlled! 

President.—Yes. It would not enable you to get over the difficulties that 
you experienced during the war. I quite recognise that it must be of assist¬ 
ance to industries if steel manufacture is established in the country. At 
the outset there may be difficulties in this way: that so long as there is only 
one firm producing steel, it won’t be able ■to produce steel of every shape 
and size you want and therefore it may very often actually take longer and 
it may he more difficult to get what you want. Difficulties of this kind will 
only disappear when the industry has become firmly established and there 
are several producers in this country. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes, several firms competing with one another. 

President. —I gather in any case, whether an industry uses steel _ as a 
raw material or whether its position would be embarrassed by the rise in 
the price of the raw material making it more difficult to compete, you 
consider that assistance ought to be given? 

Mr, Suhedar.—Yon now mean subsidiary industries or engineering firms? 

President. —Take the engineering firms. You recognise that if they are 
hard hit by having to pay more for their steel, it establishes a fair case for 
granting assistance in some form to the extent necessary? 

Mr. Suhedar. —I would like to understand the question. Against the 
importation of the finished article manufactured from foreign steel which 
is prevented at the port until it has paid 33i per cent, they should be 
protected ? 
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Mr. Qinwala. —What do you mean by “ prevented at the portP ” 

Mr. Suhedar. —We hold on to what we have said. 1 would make this 
point clear because it is a very small point. We hold to our views that 
consequential alterations may have to be made in the tariff system. If a 
piok-axe made in England from steel—which if it came here as steel would 
have to pay 33J per cent.—^would be delivered in India much cheaper than 
the internal price, then we hold to our view that it ought to be protected. 

Fresideni. —That is all I was putting to you. 

Mr. Sxtbedar. —It does not come to structural steel, except in so far as 
the price of finished structural article is also affected. My view is that in 
the structural steel, labour is a bigger constituent than steel. But we hold 
to the general principle that this industry would need a certain amount of 
consequential protection. 

President. —What is sometimes called “ compensating protection ”? 

Mr. Suhedar. —It does not necessarily come to 33J per cent. It comes 
to a very small protection in some eases. 

President. —It may vary a gi'eat deal in some cases. We are gathering 
information on that point. Unquestionably if it is merely a question of 
compensating the other industry for the higher price of steel, it can never 
amount to the full amount of the duty. That I think is clear, that is to 
say, if they work on raw .steel. 

Mr. Suhedar. —The greater the work, the smaller the percentage of’rise. 

Pre.ndent. —I want to turn now to what you have said about dumping. 
What I think your Chamber has in view is that, apart from the main pro¬ 
tective duty which would be intended to cover what I may call the normal 
price of imports, the protection recommended would be based on some price 
taken as the normal price of imports. 

Mr. Suhedar. —If you will allow me for one moment to go back to what 
I said at the start, we want that adequate protection should be given to 
the industry because we don’t want the industry of the country to be 
exposed at any time to attacks from outside, and for that purpose we would 
like a certain amount of elasticity in the tariff arrangements of this country. 
What may be a normal import price to-day may not be so to-morrow on 
account of enormous fall in exchange; it may not be so on account of freight 
war between two steamer coinpaiiie-s; it may again vary on account of 
auction stock which the banks may buy out in the other end. It may vary 
for many reasons and it is not fair that the industry of this country should 
be exposed, apd should have all the time threatened against it this sort of 
depredation from foreign manufacturing countries. There may be a trust at 
the other end. All these possibilities have to be seen. 

President, —All this has already been said in your written representation 
I think that it would be better if you would allow me to put my question 
X was trying to state your general position that apart from the mair 
protective duty, there should be some machinery to put an extra duty, i.« 
that it, in order to meet the invasion of India by steel of an unusually 
low price? 

Mr. Suhedar. —That is right. 

President. —What I was trying to point out is this; that if you make 
the principal duty large enough to cover the whole of that, then when 
prices rise, protection becomes grossly excessive. Let us assume, for instance, 
Germany started sending steel at £5 a ton. In order to protect the Indian 
manufacturer, you might have to put a duty of Rs. 120 or 140. Obviously 
that would be grossly excessive if prices went up a good deal higher. It is 
almost necessary in proposing the principal rate of duty to make some 
assumption as to the normal price at which steel is likely to come into the- 
country. I gather that you consider it necessary to provide in addition for 
an extra duty to he imposed under abnormal conditions when the price 
drops to an unusually low level. That is your general idea? 

Mr. Suhedar. —^Yes. 
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Presideni. —I do not know whether you have thought it out in detail, 
beyond that, 

Mr. Subedar. Our committee has not gone into that detail as such, but 
I have noticed the suggestion made by the Tata Company to revise the 
tariff every three months to the extent to which there may be exchange 
depreciation. They have only taken one case. I have put forward 
several cases in which there may be unfair competition. They have said 
that you should revise the tariff every three months and impose an addition 
on to the old rate in order to cover the amount of competition offered by 
Continental and other countries. That is one method. We have no objection 
to that method. Of course, a certain amount of hardship for a month or 
two or for a small period is bound to arise until the adjustment comes to 
be made. No matter what the kind of machinery is, a certain amount of 
hardship is inevitable. 

President. —If there are going to be frequent changes in rates of duties, 
•hat is not good for trade. It makes it very difficult to carry on hu-siness 
at all. Unless we can secure a oortain amount of stability, we shall hamper 
business very badly. That is a point to be taken into account, is it notF 

Mr. Subedar. —For that purpose what we would suggest is that the normal 
rate should be enough to provide for all normal disturbances and normal 
occasions of unfair competition. As for the abnormal, I think that Govern¬ 
ment must have a machinery. If there is a machinery, the foreign Syndicate 
or the foreign producer will be alwmys afraid; “It is no use trying to 
attack tlie country as its Government is wdde awake; if I make an unfair 
proposition, they will come down on me.” I think that the occasions for 
interference will be small if the machinery is effective. If the machinery is 
effective, elastic and always ready to act, occasions for interference might be 
smaller. It is like a country keeping its army ready. Nobody will attack 
that country knowing that its army is ready. 

President. —-Now on this question of dumping: do you consider it dump¬ 
ing if a country is selling articles more cheaply for export than for domestic 
consumption? Is that generally what yon mean by dumping? 

idr. Subedar,- —That is one case. In that case the manufacturers are 
aiaking their profits locally and are selling the surplus out at a lower rate 
of profit, or at cost, or at below cost. It does not matter whether it is lower 
profit or below cost. So long as there is a differentiation in price in their 
own country and abroad, we think that it is objectionable. It is certainly 
a case which requires looking into fi'oin the point of view of India. 

President have used some hard words. You have said “ foreign 

marauders,” 

Mr. Subedar. —I have used them in industrial sense. 

President, —I am not complaining at all. Have you any idea at what 
price the Tata Iron and Steel Company sell their pig iron for export? 

Mr. Subedar. —If Tatas are forced to adopt the same tactics as foreign 
Manufacturers, I hope it would not go against them. 

President. —Ho you regard it as an immoral practice ? 

Mr. Subedar. —I regard it as a practice which I would not allow a 
foreign manufacturer to inflict on manufacturers of my own country. It 
is the duty, I believe, of every Government to watch out and to protect the 
nationals of that Government against such a practice. 

President. —After all, what I am really putting to you is this : it is very 
sasy to use hard words, but as a matter of fact it is done by every manu¬ 
facturer in every country in the world whenever he sees a chance of making 
some money out of it. I should expect that the Indian steel manufacturer 
would be doing precisely the same thing in the foreign market 15 years after 
the grant of protection, 

Mr. Subedar. —If those countries will allow? 

President. —I understand that you give a broad interpretation to the 
Word dumping. 
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Mr. Suhedar.—'We think that in the unsettled conditions of the world, 
dumping is a phenomenon more likely to arise than it has done in the past 
and for this a definite machinery should be established to look after the 
industry. 

President. —I quite understand your position. But, I think, it is going 
a little too far to say that it is dumping when any article is imported into 
the country cheaper than it can be produced in that country. That is 
hardly dumping. 

Mr. Subedar. —I would say this. If you allow me to take for instance 
the question of cotton trade with which we are more familiar: if Japan 
takes our cotton from here and sends yarn at a price at which we cannot 
produce the same yarn, I would object to the entry of that yarn altogether. 

President. —You can object to you. It would be a case for protection, but 
it would not be dumping. Supposing the foreign manufacturer in this case 
is making a fair profit and sending it here at the same price as he is 
selling in his own country, you may say “ we ought to be protected.” It 
is no use calling it a case of dumping. You are giving the word too wide a 
meaning. It covers a great deal too much. 

Mr. Suhedar. —In the case of yarn, inasmuch as he buys the cotton in 
India under the same conditions as the Indian manufacturer, he will not 
be able to send yarn into this country at a cheaper rate without direct or 
indirect advantages given to him by his own Government. 

President. —I am not going into the question whether he can or cannot. 

Mr. Suhedar. —In his balance-sheet he may show profij. But that arises 
from advantages given to him in one form or another which the manufac¬ 
turer in this country has not enjoyed. 

Mr. Lalji. —Whe-n we arc on the question of dumping, I would like to saj 
this. The selling price consists of many things, the cost of making the article, 
freight, insurance and other ohai'ges. In the case of yarn referred to by mj 
colleague, I will draw your attention to the fact that the Japanese manufacturers 
are getting subsidies. 

President. —Please don’t go into the question of cotton trade. We arc 
now concerned with steel. 

Mr. Suhedar. —The same remark applies to steel. If the foreign manu 
faoturer is making a reasonable profit from facilities which his Government 
has given him—tlie moment I discover this I would call it a dumping. 

President. —I must frankly say that in my judgment you are making the. 
word absolutely useless by giving it a meaning so extensive. There are lota 
of oases where some country possesses great natural advantages for a parti¬ 
cular manufacture and (in such cases it might easily be able to undersell the 
manufacturers of any other country without a question of dumping arising 
at all. 

Mr. Suhedar. —If it was a question of natural advantages, I would not gc 
into that. If there is an export bounty, I would call it a dumping. 

President. —Export bounty is a totally different matter. Then you say 
“ if the producing industry in this country were allowed to die out, the 
consumers would very easily fall into the hands of a ring or trust of foreign 
steel magnates.” Do you think that it is at all likely that the manufacturers 
of .England, France, Germany and Belgium would combine to form a Sj’udi- 
cate or ring? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Manufacturers may not, but Steamer Companies may. 

President. —I must quite definitely ask you to answer my question. It 
has reference to a statement made in your letter. Do you think that it is 
at all likely? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We have seen alliances and trusts of great magnitude 
operating in the world particularly in the oil trade. It is something scanda¬ 
lous. They have divided this country. We have seen rings of this magni¬ 
tude in certain trades affecting this country. We fear that such a thing 
might arise in the case of steel also. 
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President, —Do you think that it is at all likely that the steel manufac¬ 
turers of the four countries I have named would combine to form a ring? 

Mr. Subedar. —It is one of the continge'Acies for which the Govermneut;- 
of India must he prepared. 

President. —Do you think it is likely? 

Mr. Subedar. —In the world many things have happened which we never 
thought would happen. The oil companies have combined. 

President. —Do you think this is likely? 

Mr. Subedar. —What 1 say is this; that combinations may take several 
forms. If the form is price fixing, certainly it is an every day occurrence. 

President. —I am afraid I must repeat my queBtion. Do you think this 
combination is likelj’? 

Mr. Subedar. —I think the Goveniment of India ought to be prepared for 
it as one of the possibilities. 

President I am afraid you cannot guard against all possibilities . 
you must prepare yourself against probabilities. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have made this remark with reference to the catas¬ 
trophic condition of the country as regards the steel trade. If the steel 
industry dies out in this country and if the consumer is left to draw his 
supplies from abroad that means a catastrophe. If the Government of the 
country is so inclined to allow the steel industry to die out—which I am 
suz-e they will not do—the other eozitingeizey znight also arise. 

President, —Do you think that the steel manufacturers of these four 
countries would form a ring? 

Mr. Subedar. —We think it quite likely. 

President. —Having regard to the political history of the last few years? 

Mr. Sv.bedar. —Having regard to the economic condition of iznported 
articles in this country in the past. 

President. —At the end of your i-epresentatioii you sny “ As a general 
rule my committee wozzld not favour a permazient protection, but would 
favour a sliding scale, by which duties could be levied at the start and 
would go on gradually reducing at the end of every five years until in 20 
years they were completely withdrawn by a gradation laid dowzz from the 
start.” Do you think that is really a feasible proposition? 

Mr, .Subedar. —That assumes continuance of normal conditions. 

President, —Are we assured of anything at present except abnormal 
conditions ? 

Mr, Subedar.—We are not. 

President. —Theoretically a scheme of this kind would be advantageozis, 
but practically, do you think it possible to foresee with anj' amount of 
accuracy what the course of price is going to be? 

Mr. Subedar. —It is not possible to foresee the establishment of normal 
conditions for some years and until that contingency arises what is wanted 
is for the Government of India to watch over it rather than making this 
sort of simple arrangement. 

President. —I am glad you take that view. It is not possible in the 
present economic state of the world to foresee even for a year ahead what 
the economic position will he and it is quite impossible to loolc forward for 
20 years. There is also another aspect of it and it is tins: we have been told 
by a firm contemplating in certain circumstances the manufacture of steel 
in this country that it may he five years from their starting the construction 
"''afore they would be procluciug steel ozi any appreciable .scale. If they make 
a five years interval like that they would just fail to get the benefit of the 
higher rate of duty at first. 

air. eruoedar. —There is the ether suggestion. We start with the assump¬ 
tion that adequate protection should be given to the industry of the country 
What we meant when we wrote the letter was that we should like to see the 
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manufacture of steel in this country established in such a robust position 
that they could hold their own in normal times against any foreign competi- 
tion, and we would like therefore, not a Tariff Board to be erected and 
maintained for all times permanently, but we would like to warn the indus.. 
tries “this is a temporary protection and you must try to bring down your 
cost and generally adjust your industry to the advances iiiaue by the world 
industry in your line and with these adjustments you should ultimately 
depend' on your own way.” We think that the manufacturers would he 
able to hold their own when they produced in larger quantitie.s and when 
they settle down, when their labour is trained and people have learned to 
rely on them. All these will require some years. We think that the total 
requirements of India could not he satisfied from India during these few 
years. We do not want the Tariff Board to suggest a duty of dlH per cent, 
for a period of years. 

Fresident .—In the very last sentence of your representation you say 
‘ The amounts realised hy such duties ought to be given to the industry 
concerned by way of bonus.” Is what you contemplate some combination of 
higher import duties and bonus, i.e., that protection should be given partly 
in one form and partly in another? 

Mr. Svihcdar .-—-We had two cases in mind at the time of writing thia 
letter. One was the continuance throughout the year in the market and 
elsewhere of normal conditions. Under normal conditions, the rate of duty 
which you would ftx would be adequately protective, but, should other circum¬ 
stances arise which require the industry to be helped in other way.s, then 
■this was to be an indication as to the source from which the Government of 
India might raise the money to help the industry. If you ask us what 
the other circumstances wordd be, there are many and I shall describe then;,, 

President .—You mean the circumstances which might arise orit of dump¬ 
ing. So you will use your bounty as an emergency measure. It is a difRoult 
proposal because it means asking the Finance Department to provide the 
extra sum of money at a time when it was not possible to do it. 

Mr. Subedar .—If it were earmarked for the purpose it would not be so 

difficult. . 1 j- , 1 ■ - 

President .—I think there would he difficulty in a proposal of that kind 
because in the case of all imports of steel you would have to distinguish 
between the 10 per cent, and the balance of the duty. The Finance Depart¬ 
ment will say at any rate we are entitled to 10 per cent., as we were getting 
before, and that would lead to a complicated machinery of administrative 
system in a country like this, so that for practical purposes I do not think 
that a bounty could be used as an emergency measure. If it is to come in 
at all, it should come in as part of the ordinary system, but I would like 
your opinion on the question whether it Is desirable that protection should 
be given partly as bounties and partly in the form of a duty. 

2Ir. Subedar .—We think adequate protection should be given. We art- 
opposed to bounties because bounties would mean, for one ihing, getting 
money, which means that everybody concerned with it would be up against the 
Finance Department—a formidable body to meet under all circumstaiice.o 
even for a very worxhy object. We would, therefore, ask the Tariff Board 
to make a recommendation of a simpler character for a definite rate of duty, 
The additional remark which we have made here is that all that is realised 
hy the 33^ per cent, additional duty should be set aside in the form of a. 
fund from which Government may draw for supporting the industry unde, 
emergencies which might arise hereafter. The nature of this emergency we 
have already indicated in the disturbed condition of the world and in any 
emergency, if the steel industry was left exposed even after the 3.3i per cent- 
was imnosed, then the whole object of prot-ection which it i.s now .sought to 
be given would be lost. In order that it may not be lost, we have suggested 
earmarking all these sums in a separate, fund and if it is unexpended at 
the end of the year the Finance Department would get hold of it. If there 
is any occasion to spend it for enabling reasonable conditions of competition 
to be established in this country then we suggest that it should be so spent. 
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President. —I understand the proposal but I am afraid it is not very 
practicable. May I take it that the Chamber are opposed to make the 
bounties as part of the system of protection except for some special purpose, 
i.e,, for some emergency? 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me to say that, the view of the Chamber 
is that a system of tariffs is preferable to a system of bounties as a normal 
measure of protection to steel or any other industry and, if a system of 
bounties is to be established to supplement the system of tariff which is the 
normal machinery, then we would not object to it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you seen copies of the proceedings so far as they 
have been published including Tatas’ evidence and Tatas’ documents? 

Mr. Subedar. —We have received Tatas’ evidence which we have read 
through merely to supplement our information on the subject, but as for 
the rest of the things we have only seen the newspaper reports. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You understand that one of the factors which would count 
in making any recommendation that may be necessary is the cost of pro¬ 
duction of steel in this country and practically all the evidence that we have 
had on the point up to date is with you and I expected that the Chamber 
would be able to assist the Board in coming to some conclusions as to 
whether the costa of production are reasonable and whether the management 
is efficient, but I see you have not given any opinion on these very important 
points. 

Mr. Subedar. —We are giving our evidence very largely as consumers, and 
on the production side we take it that a very largo amount of technical 
knowledge will be necessary as well as you will have to have in your hands 
comparative figures of production costs elsewhere and I take it that the 
Tariff Board is sufficiently assisted in this respect by its Technical Expert. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We shall do our best in that way. But every witness that 
appears before the Board refers ns to the same source of information which 
is that they have not got any information and we must find that out for 
ourselves. 

Mr, Subedar. —If your question is whether the management of the steel 
industry at the hands of the Tatas is efilcient and businesslike, we certainly 
do think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it based on an examination of the evidence of which 
you have got a copy? 

Mr. Subedar. —We glanced through the evidence but we have certainly 
not had the benefit of looking into the accounts of the working of the firm 
and we cannot go so far as to say whether the present cost of production is 
proper, or whether it should be below or above, but w'e have got before us 
here a statement made by an English firm four years ago in which the 
English Company said that in the present condition they were not prepared 
to put down any plant for producing steel in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My point is that you are a very responsible body whose 
opinion would be very valuable to us in the one particular direction that we 
wanted, but the Chamber has not given us any opinion. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have given our general opinion in the introduction to 
our statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^At the time you sent in your written statement you had no 
materials on which you could give an opinion on this point. But you have 
got all the materials now. Do you not think that we are entitled to your 
assistance on that point? 

Mr. Subedar. —If you would like to ask us, we can only reply to this 
question in general terms. As business men our opinion is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We want your opinion on the basis of the evidence as oor- 
recte i by any other information you may have as a responsible body. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have not gone through the evidence except to check 
» little of our information from other sources. We have used that evidence 
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as an additional source of information rather than in the same critical spirit, 
as you expect us to look at it. 

Mr. G^inwala. —So far as Indian conunercial opinion goes, your Chamber 
represents a very responsible body and as such we feel that we ougiit to get 
assistance from your Chamber on an examination of such materials as are^ 
available. 

Mr. Subedar. —If I may put it to the Board, you do not expect gentle 
men not associated with any particular industry to be able to criticise the 
cost of production of any industry with the same expertness as people connec¬ 
ted with that industry might. If you take cotton, my Mend here will be 
able to help you: if you take the rubber industry, I may be able to tell you 
minutely. But in the same sense you cannot expect us to give au opinion 
about the steel industry. 

Mr. Ginviala. —Take the question of depreciation, interest and reasonable 
profits. Tliese are points on which business men like you ought to be able 
to guide us. 

Mr. Suhedar. —If you want general views I shall give you. I understand 
that the steel industry is one which involves a lot of risks and which every¬ 
where in the world is subject to much vicissitude of fortune. The steel indus¬ 
try is sufiering in other countries also and it appears that even the Government, 
of England is now trying to offer adequate protection to steel industries. 

Mr. Gimvala. —I do not want purely general considerations. We want to 
get more or less your opinion on the materials that are available to us with 
refarenoe to this particular industry as it exists at the present moment. 

Mr. Subedar. —We find that the Tata Company have revised the list of 
employes and they have substituted Indians on a lower pay than what they 
were paying to foreign employes; we have al.so the evidence of sound business¬ 
like practice in various other w'ays. We can tell you that the managemeut 
is not at all lax or backward. We think tliere are grounds on which they are 
entitled to be protected against dumping from abroad and so far as this is 
concerned—it is one of the principal grounds—questions ol the cost of produc- 
tion and internal management do not arise. To put it briefly, we have not 
gone into the question of cost of production in that detail and would only draw 
the attention of the Board that sever<al elements of that cost, vin., labour, 
rents and taxes, chemicals, freight, etc., have, according to their information, 
risen in price during the last few years, through causes over which the 
management had no control. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is no use pursuing the discussion. 

Mr. Lalji. —I understand you want the opinion of our Chamber ou the 
question whether the cost of production of Tatas is reasonable from a business 
point of view. Our committee as a committee has not considered this ques¬ 
tion at all and we are not here to offer any opinion on behalf of the committee 
on the question. But if you want the individual opinion of any of us we 
would like to give our opinion, but it is not a point which was considered 
by the committee at all. You will notice that that lias not been referred to 
at all in our statement. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is rather a pity. It would have been of great value to 
us. I do not think it necessary to ask you for your individual opinion because 
you have come here in a representative capacity. 

Your letter is more or less written with reference to the protection to the 
main steel industry, but you have not dealt -with the subsidiary industries, 
which are of great importance. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have merely touched on them. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You have been following more or less the reports in the 
newspapers and you know the wagon building industry is also asking for pro¬ 
tection, Do you consider that wagon building is an industry of national 
importance or not? Apart from its economic importance, would you assist 
inat industry in the eounteyf 
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Mr. Subedar.—We have dealt with the steel as you say largely. We 
hare not dealt with wagon building except in so far as it arises consequentially, 
that compensating addition as the Chairman pointed out ought certainly to 
be given to the wagon building industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as compensating protection is concerned, it is com¬ 
paratively a small point. Apart from the fact that the cost of raw material* 
would go up, the question arises as to whether these people who claim 
protection apart from that ought-to get it. 1 am asking you whether they 
ought to be treated on the same footing as the steel industry. 

Mr. liubedar. —We think the (daiin of the steel industry is undoubtedly 
paramount. The claim of the other people has not been dealt with in such 
detail as to enable us to judge the degree of protection that should be given 
to it. “We know that their general desire for protection ought to be encouraged. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have not dealt with this in all the same detail as the steel 
industry, and the newspaper reports may not be of much help. But do you 
think that the wagon building industry should be dealt with in the same way 
as the steel industry? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We should like to sec the wagon industry established 
in this country, and the State ought tc encourage that even if it involved a 
certain amount of outlay. 

Mr. Giu'iyala..—Would you give them adequate protection in the same way 
as you suggested for the steel industry? 

Mr. Subedar. —Certainly. 

Mr. Gmwala. —Does that argument apply to some of the other industries 
such .as wire, nails, agricultural implements, etc.? 

Mr. Subedar.—Uic case of each of these industries will have to be ex¬ 
amined by our Chamber properly before we c.m say that adequate protection 
should bu given to them, but in general we have every sympathy with their 
demand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The President asked your opinion on the effect that this 
protection may have for instance on Railway rates and you said tliat in your 
opinion the increase would be infinitesimal, so small that it ought not to matter, 
but have you looked at the figures oi Imports of Railway materials for 
instance ? 

illr. Suhedar.—I was taking the figures of new Railway materials as 
compared with the total assets of the Railways. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —May I just give you the figures to clear the point. At 
pre.sent the Railway budget is made on the assumption that Railways do not 
pay any import duty--t)f course they were paying but they havG_ stopped it 
now—so that wliatever duties you now impose will have to be paid by them 
and their future budgets will have to be modified to the fullest extent of tho 
duty that may be imposed on steel assuming that they arc also compelled to 
pay like other individuals. 

Mr. Subedar. —Would you not make any distinction between the items 
of Railway imports which go to the capital account and those which go to the 
revenue accounts? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I shall give you approximate figures from which you can 
see the demands. Take the year 1922-23, Railway plant and materials came 
to Rs. 11 crores—of course that does include wooden sleepers and so on, but 
these are vci'y small. For the Government Railways it came to Rs. 2’35 
crores for 1922-2.3. That makes Rs. 13 crores. 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me I should like to say that these 
materials include about Bs. 50 to 60 lakhs of rubber and other small items, 
which are purchased by the Railways. i 

Mr. Ginwala.—This is chiefly steel such as locomotives, carriages, wagons, 
tails, bridgeworks and so on. 

Mr. Suhedar. —They also include all sorts of materials such as rubber, 
paint, lubricating oils and miscellaneous stores, etc. 

VOL. III. 2 P 
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Mr. Oinwala.^This is within the Iron and Steel items. I am just giving 
you the figures. If you add o3§ per cent, to that, it means about 4 crores 
per year. Don’t you think that if the expenditure on Railways is increased 
by Rs. 4 crores on these items only it will make a substantial difference in 
their budget? 

Mr. Suhedar. —I think that the figures for 1922-23 are likely to be 
influenced by the Rs. 150 crores programme, the bulk of which is capital 
programme and I should therefore say, if you will allow me to make my own 
guess, which if the Board liked, it could have checked by the Railway Board, 
that instead of the additional four crores there will be only about 1 crore 
which will go to revenue account and the increase of 1 crore in the Railway 
expenditure is one which ought not to lead to any serious increase in rates 
and freights. 

Mr. Oin-v-ah. —You know the total deficit of the Government of India was 
not much more than Rs. 3 crores and so you cannot say that a difference of 
Rs. 1 crore ought not to matter. 

Mr. Suhedar. —I did not say it ought not to matter hut I said that it 
ought not to make a substantial difference to the rates—granting that the 
figures on which we are working are correct. 

Mr. Oinwala. —These are figures from published documents. 

Mr. Suhedar. —So they are for the ordinary consumer also. I think steel 
imports have generally fallen in tonnage and risen in value. 

Mr. Mather. —The inference I draw from that is that the consumption 
of steel by the Railways as shown by the imports of 1922-23 is probably 
not an abnormally high one. 

Mr. Suhedar. —As we are reckoning in money, as the gentleman of the 
Tariff Board is questioning us with regard to the money difference on rates, 
I think that it works more in our favour. 

-Vr Mather, —You think it is going to fall in price? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Under the same rate of imports certainly there is a tendency 
for the price of steel to fall. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you take the total pre-war figures they come to 14 crores 
of rupees and at least you would expect that they w'ould not in the normal 
course fall much below the pre-war figure. So in that case if you take 14 
crores as the annual consumption of the railways for revenue expenditure— 

Mr. Suhedar. —The other thing we would say is that we are assuming that 
the prices would not go up to the extent of 33J per cent, and the Railways 
would not have to pay all the 38i you impose as duty. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I do not understand. Supposing Tatas get the protection 
they are claiming, the prices must go up by 33i per cent, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Suhedar. —No. Assuming that the Railways are going to buy the 
same quantity which they have been buying, then the likelihood that all the 
83i per cent, which you may enforce would be pas.sed on to the Railways is 
exceedingly small. We are inclined to think that a fraction of it would be 
borne by the suppliers, a fraction by the consuming public and a fraction 
would be wiped out. 

Mr, Oinwola.~-1 should say these are theoretical considerations. 

Mr. Suhedar. —I don’t think so : I should say the tendency of prices is 
to fall. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Assuming that the prices do fall, then it may reduce the 
amount that would fall on the company. We cannot expect for a moment 
that a part of it will fall on the suppliers, a part on the Railways and a part 
on the consumer. We must assume that the manufacturer will take the fullest 
advantage ol the protection that he gets. It is no use getting away from 
the fact. It is possible he may not. On the assumption that the prices 
-emain ’’ they are, you see that the Railways will have to increase their 
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budget by 2 or 3 crores of rupees every year. I was asking you whether you 
considered that a small thing. 

Mr. Lalji. —Is it 3 crores on the total expenditure of the Railways? What 
is the percentage? I think you must consider that. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —I cannot give you ofl-hand. On the assumption that they 
have got to pay 4 crores more, the Railway companies have to find the 
money. 

Mt. Bubedar. —If you will allow me to meet that ground that a certain 
increased amount of money will have to be found by the Railways as a result 
■of the imposition of this duty, our opinion is that this money should be found 
*8 the object is one of national importance as well as in the ultimate interest 
■of the Railways themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That, I take it, woudd apply to other consumers than 
Railways ? 

Mr. Subedar. —The other consumers also would be better off in the end and 
•should therefore be prepared to pay extra price which they may have to pay 
on account of the protection being granted. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You say they ought to be prepared to pay, but having regard 
to the general condition and the kind of consumers or steel, do you think 
they could afford to pay.** 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. So far as the factory people and the industries 
generally are concerned—I mean so far as other industries are concerned as 
pure consumers—the rise would be so fractional, about 1 to 2 per cent, of 
the total cost of the industry, which we think should be countenanced for a 
big object like this. 

Mr. Ginviala.—With regard to the engineering industry also, what is your 
position? They claim that apart from compensatory protection they should 
be given further protection with regard to the fabricated steel as there is keen 
competition in tnat trade also. Would you admit the protection of that in¬ 
dustry also on the same grounds? 

Mr. Subedar. —The general position is this : once you adopt protection as 
part of the tariff system of your country, claims for protection would he put 
from many sources and some machinery would examine that claim from time 
to time and would grant it. We have evety sympathy for the claims for 
protection which may be put forward on legitimate grounds by any industry, 
including the engineering industry. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You say there ought to be adequate protection. On what 
basis would you fix that protection? 

Mr. Subedar. —We would first of all protect them against dumping. 

Mr. Oinwala. —One of the principles of protection is that you must equalize 
the conditions of the cost of production in the two countries, that is to say, 
that the protection must amount to the diSerence between the cost at which 
a foreign article can be imported into this country and the cost at which it 
.can be sold and manufactured in this country at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Subedar .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You admit that as the normal principle? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala. —Having got that you further suggest, I fake it, that for 
.-abnormal conditions separate pfovisioh ought to be made? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is to say, whilst the normal protection does not vary, 
•abnormal protection may vary from time to time as conditions of exchange 
■ etc., change? What machinery do you suggest should be fixed in order to 
vary that protection from time to time? 

Mr. Subedar.—^The additional protection which may be necessary from time 
-to time might be given in two forms; it may not necessarily be in the form 
■of a tariff. 

2 p 2 
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President .—The primary point that Government will have to ascertain is 
that the need for increased protection is essential. How is that to be 
ascertained? 

Mr. Suhedar .—'tVe would advocate the same machinery as in the case of 
countervailing duty for sugar. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is to say, you would give the executive Government 
power to enquire into these varying conditions from time to time and meet 
them by the imposition of an additional tariff. Is that what you mean? 

Mr, Subedar. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—May I remind you that here, in the case of countervailing, 
duty, there is no real machinery to enable the Governor General in Council to 
make special enquiries and to impose certain duties, but there are other 
countries where they reoommand that enquiries should take place into these 
jonditions and recommendations should be made either by a Tariff Board or 

Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Subedar .—We would put it like this ; that for this object alone, which 
may arise, say, in the month of February and then may not arise at alt till the 
month of June and so on—we don’t know when it may arise again—I say 
for this object alone it is not possible to have a permanent body sitting, but if 
there is a permanent body in the shape of a Tariff Board sitting all the year 
round for other purposes as well, I should certainly think that this is a proper 
object to be entrusted to them, 

Mr. Ginwala .—There are so many different countries just now, take the 
United States of America for instance. There is not very much depreciation in 
their exchange and supposing they came here it may not be necessary t0‘ 
impose as much tariff on their imports as on Germany. Would you suggest 
that each country should have a separate tariff for a fixed period, or would you. 
suggest that any commodity as it comes, irrespective of where it comes from, 
should pay the difference between what you take as the normal price and the' 
price at which it is imported into the ecuntry on each occasion? 

Mr. Subedar .—I understand that the machinery in the United States is- 
such that it gives the Customs authorities power in the case of certain articles 
of seeing that an article is not imported into the United States at longer than 
the cost of production in the United States. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Pardon me, the Customs authorities have no authority. The- 
President of the United States has got power to change the duty, and once 
he changes it, the Customs authorities have the power to enforce it. It is 
always in that case preceded by an enquiry under the orders of the President 
of the United States. But the point is this. It is not clear to me whether 
you would fix your tariff for a particular period against each separate country 
or whether you would give the executive Government power to levy the duty 
as the goods are imported into the country. 

Mr. Subedar .—^If there is an enquiry it would take some time. If, on the- 
other hand, the Customs authorities have power it would he automatic. I 
believe the Customs authorities have the power to hold up the goods or to 
release the goods under a security pending an enquiry. They may have the 
power of releasing the goods under a security—a provisional duty as it is 
called. 

Mr. Ginwala .—This system of course means two sets of tariffs, fiirst what; 
we call normal protection; then an additional duty to meet abnormal condi¬ 
tions. Would you give the Customs authorities power to impose an additional 
duty and exact an additional duty from ariy importer who, for instance, has 
got his goods cheaper than he ought to have got from a particular country ? 

Mr. Subedar.~I would certainly give the Customs authorities power to- 
hold up such goods whenever they come into this country and to release them 
on payment of a large amount of security and then refer the case to any body 
that may be constituted by the Government of India for this purpose. If 
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enquiries, I think it maj be necessary to have a body of men who would 
require considerable experience in examining such questions. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Would you expect an enquiry by the Customs authoritiw 
with reference to each lot of goods imported, or would you fix the tariff 
generally for a certain period ? 

Mr, Subedar ,—I think that for a small difference the customs authoritiei 
would simply let the goods pass and draw the attention of the parties, but 
in the case of a larger difference they should hold up the goods and draw the 
attention of whoever may be the authority for the time being. What author- 
ity the Government of India should put for this purpose will depend on 
whether there is to be a permanent organization to look into the tariffs. After 
all, a Tariff Board, after they have finished their preliminai-y enquiries would 
not constantly have to examine the general application. They would have to 
examine each specific ease and an experienced body of men may be placed at 
Calcutta or Bombay. Our Chamber have not gone into the details of the con¬ 
stitution of this body which, I think, ought to be left to the Legislative 
Assembly when the occasion comes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—I take it that generally speaking you are of opinion that a 
special machinery should be devised which can meet the case of imports under 
abnormal conditions? 

Mr. Subedar .—As a working suggestion we would throw out that a body 
of non-offlcials at each port should assist the Collector of Customs for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Ginuiala.—Would you suggest any safeguards for the prevention of 
fraud as to the price of imported goods? 

Mr. Subedar,—1 think the Custom Act has already got a provision for 
■confiscating all goods in the case of a false declaration. If you suggest that 
on account of the imposition of higher tariffs, more frauds might be per¬ 
petuated hereafter, and if in your opinion special powers are necessary for 
the Customs authorities, we would not object to the grant of such powers. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Having segard to the democratic form of Government which 
■we are all aiming at, do you think that the executive Government should he 
■entrusted with these powers? 

Mr. Subedar.—Democratic Goi-ernment works to carry out the will of the 
people as mentioned in the Legislative Assembly: Democratic Government 
does not mean that there would be no executive authority anywhere. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you think the Executive Government ought to have this 
power ? 

Mr. Subedar.—1 think it would be a salutary restraint on the abuse of 
these powers if they are exercised in consultation with a board of non¬ 
officials at each port. 

Mr. GmicaZa.—There is one point in connection with the tariff and that 
is this; for foreign competition against local production of steel, Bombay is 
more favouiiahly situated than Calcutta for this reason that the iron and 
steel area is some distance from Bombay. Have you any proposals to make 
as to how this condition is to be met? I mean the foreign competitor can 
eell cheaper in Bombay as against the local manufacturer than in Cjjileutta. 

Mr. Subedar.—We think that the principal manufacturers of steel ought 
to he enabled to compete at the principal ports by favourable freight condi¬ 
tions. This position, however, would become very acute when the production 
has increased very much and is able to supply a larger fraction of the coun- 
•try’s requirements than at present. At that time we think that freight 
conditions ought to be made easier for the producing companies located in 
the iron area so that they may meet foreign competition in the principal 
ports. 

Mr.^,Oinwala.—That is to say you would devise a system of preferential 
tariff from the industrial area to the principal ports? 

Mr. Subedar.—To some extent these tariffs should he given partly as a 
business proposition so that each Railway may he enabled to convey a larger 
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amount of traffic; by reducing, their rates to some extent. If the iRailway 
companies did not do it, we think it should be the duty of the Government 
of India to see that the conditions are equalized at the principal ports. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t think you insist upon a sliding scale that you were 
talking about? 

Mr. Subedar.—'We would not insist upon the sliding scale being put in 
the present abnormal cxjndition of the world, but otherwise we think it 
should be a part of the principle that when any country goes for protection 
definitely, then it should give out that the protection is not meant for all 
times but it is primarily to enable the industry to reach a measure of produc¬ 
tion enough to supply the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But if you tell an industry that, do you think it would 
attract capital? 

Mr. Subedar. —^It would give a very unusual start to the people to come- 
into the field and people who follow will' not get the advantage at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you mention the principle of adequate protection,, 
you are referring to the principle which we have discussed, namely, that 
conditions should he equalized in the two countries and protection is for that 
purpose. So long as these conditions remain unequal protection will conti¬ 
nue. Then the question of sliding scale does not arise? 

Mr. Subedar. —It does not arise for many j'ears to come. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the earnaarking, I do not understand it. It 
is rather an acknowledged principle of finance that earmarking of particular 
items of revenue is considered bad finance. 

Mr. Subedar. —As a normal expedient it is bad, but not for exceptional 
matters of the kind that we have before us. 

Mr. Qinwaal.—That is to say, you would create a sort of insurance fund? 

Mr. Subedar. —We would create a sort of fund to which the steel industry 
will look forward in case they are hard pressed by unfair conditions from outside.. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are already devising two tariffs, you are giving them 
adequate protection for normal conditions, you arc also giving the steel industi^ 
protection against abnormal conditions, and now you are making provision in 
other directions. 

Mr. Subedar. —The idea of the earmarking was that a portion of this naay 
\ used to assist the industry to avoid abnormal conditions. The protection 
.j be given to an industry under abnormal conditions would have the form of 
other additional tariffs and the adjustments at the ports by the machinery 
which we have discussed, or of a subsidy from this fund which would be kept 
aside. In case no such abnormal cases arise during the year then the fund' 
would naturally lapse into the ordinary revenue balance of the country, 

Mr. Ginwala. —-I am afraid I cannot agree with you about the earmarking; 
of finance under any conditions. 

Mr. Subedar. —That is our view. Once the revenue from the t^ing of the' 
steel is absorbed in the ordinary finances of the country, it would be most 
difficult to get it out of the Finance Department, and in order that the' 
Finance psepartment may not make unfair difficulties when the occasion came, 
we ought to indicate to. that department that the first lien to this money is on 
behalf of the steel industry. If it is a method of protecting steel which does 
not appeal to the BoardJ^hat is just a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yesterday an opinion was expressed by another Chamber 
on one point, and that was with regard to the amount of profit that would 
attract new capital to the industry. It was stated that if the industry was able 
to hold out a promise that it would return 7 per cent, on an average, adequate 
capital would be attracted, whereas the Tata Iron & Steel Co. are claiming 
at least 10 per cent. 'What are the views of ybur Chamber in this matter? 

Mr. Subedar .—Did they mention 7 per cent, on an average or a minimum 
7 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —7 per cent, average. 
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Mr. Suhedar.—li it is an average, it is certainly very low. We don’* 
think it would be sufficient to attract capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^When an industry is protected that is more or less an 
assurance that a 7 per cent, average return would be made, 

Mr. Subedar. —An average 7 per cent, is very low. It ought to be the 
minimum if it is a matter of promise to the investors but, of course, all 
investors in steel well know that steel as an industry is liable to great 
fluctuations. 

Mr. ffiwwolffl.—The point is, if the industry gets protection, why should 
they think that it is liable to fluctuations? 

Mr. Subedar. —It is protected against unfair attacks from abroad, but is 
not protected against competition from inside from other concerns in the 
country. 

Mr. Ginivala. —What would you consider as a reasonable return having 
regard to the conditions of the steel industry? 

Mr. Subedar. —We find that the Tata Iron and Steel Company have them¬ 
selves given 8 per cent, on an average in the past, and what the conditions 
in the' future would be depend on the money rates in this country as well 
as money rates in foreign countries—these are important factors. As a work¬ 
ing basis we would put anything between 8 and 9 per cent, average. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you were floating a company for the promotion 
of a steel industry, the prospectus must set up^— 

Mr. Subedar. —Everything set up in the prospectus is not always realized, 
but no investor is attracted to an industry in India if he does not expect to 
make something more than the rate of interest he earns from mortgages 
and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the return that capital would expect before it is 
attracted to this industry. 

Mr. Lalji. —In an industry nothing less than 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And if there is any risk they vrould expect to get more? 

Mr. Subedar. —They would expect much more if the rate of interest went 
up. When Government were borrowing at 6 or 6i per cent, in Bombay, the 
expectation was very high. Now that Government are reducing their rate 
of borrowing the expectation becomes smaller. It varies with the current 
rate of loanable money. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to ask a question about the general management of 
this industry. Do you think that the steel industry which is a long way off 
from Bombay—as a general rule do you think that it is an advantage? 

Mr. Subedar. —It would be better if an industry has always got the choice 
to go where the raw materials are or where the market is. We believe that 
the steel industry cannot be located anywhere else except where it is because , 
it would otherwise have to transport all its raw materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a business man. what do you think of that ? 

Mr. Subedar. —If the head office and works were at the same place, it 
would be an advantage. i 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Is there any insuperable objection to that, supposing you 
are a shareholder in that? 

Mr. Subedar. —^We are managing concerns located outside Bombay. We 
are Tooking-after them properly from Bombay, he., textile factories. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^The textile industry is an advanced industry. It is an 
industry which is asking for protection. 

Mr. Subedar. —That is true. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So it has got to be differentiated. Taking the industry 
as a whole, what is your opinion as to the efficiency if the management and 
the industry were located in one place? 

Mr. Subedar. —If I got your question correctly and if the question is this: 
that if Government and the country generally were prepared to incur tha 
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sacrifices involved in protection^ would they not he entitled to expect from 
the management a closer control than they have at present ? I think 
certainly if an industry is protected, the country would expect the Directors 
and controllers of that industry to show greater diligence than in the past 
in looking after the concern. Applying that to the present case, it would 
involve an assumption that Tatas have not been looking after, which assump¬ 
tion we would repudiate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am only talking generally. 

Mr. Subedar. —Take the wagon industry or the locomotive industry. If 
an industry came to the Government and the country and said “ give ns 
protection,” then the Government and the country are entitled to tell them 
‘‘ we will give you protection, we sympathise with you, we shall assist yon 
and encourage you, hut you must also exert yourself a little more than you 
have been doing in the past.” Certainly they are. 

Mr. Kale. —We have just been discussing the question of two kinds of 
tariff, a normal tariff and special tariff. I would suggest to you that this 
system of special tariff against dumping seems to me to be rather compli¬ 
cated. Would it not be better to substitute a simple system such as this? 
The object of safeguarding against dumping is to raise the price of the 
foreign commodity to the level of the price of the indigenous commodity. 
What would you say to a sort of tariff' valuation, imposed say per ton, of 
Bs. 160? Whatever the cost in the foreign country may be, whatever the 
depreciation in currency may be, or whatever assistance the foreign Govern¬ 
ment may give, the tariff valuation of a ton of steel would he Rs. 160, and 
26 per cent, on this would mean something like Bs. 180 or 200 which is the 
■jrice of the local commodity. Would it not simplify the whole thing? 

Mr. Suhedar. —If 1 understand your question, it is this: whether it would 
not be better or more automatic if any lot of steel which comes to be imported 
into this country were taxed not at a percentage on the value but on a tariff 
valuation. 

Mr. Kale. —On a fixed tariff valuation. 

Mr. Suhedar. —It would only suffice to extract a larger duty from the 
importer, but not in some case.s large enough to bring up the selling price 
to the current price in India. 

Mr. Kale. —That is to say, yon don’t think that the gulf between the 
internal price and the external price w'ould be bridged? 

Mr. Subedar. —Not in all cases. It is certainly an improvement on sudden 
manipulation of tariffs, but it would not bridge the gulf in all cases. Sup¬ 
posing steel is imported at Rs. 60 a ton, then 33J per cent, on 150 would 
be Rs. 60 move. Rs. 110 would be a great disadvantage to the local manu¬ 
facturers. It would be below the cost of production in this country. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing the Customs authorities were empowered to alter 
the tariff valuation from time to time and to suggest additions (you have 
already said that some such power will have to he given to the Customs 
authorities) have you any objection? 

Mr. Subedar. —We would favour the putting of power in the hands of 
Customs authorities assisted by a non-official Board mentioned by us by which 
they would he able to revise the tariff. If you have got a fixed tariff valua. 
tion, the plan ought to he that the cost of production in this country ought 
to he reasonable, and that the Customs authorities ought to he guided by 
the cost of production in this country rather than by the invoice figure. 

Mr. Kale. —We assume that we know what the difference between the 
cost of production in this country and normally outside the country is, and 
that will he a factor in modifying the tariff valuation. Will that meet the 
case ? 

Mr. Subedar. —Tariff valuation is a fixed thing whereas the duty will he 
changing. 

Mr. Kale. —Tariff valuation also may change in view of the changing 
conditions so as to bring up the price of the foreign commodity to the level 
of the internal price. 
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Mr. Subedar .—If you will allow me to put it as a theoretical problem, it 
would be something like this. Supposing the cost of production in this 
country is Rs. 120, then the object of the power to impose a levy, which 
would be vested in the hands of Customs authorities with the safeguards 
mentioned by us, would be to bring up the invoice price of the importer by 
such an amount as to make it Rs. 120 at all events. In all cases the variable 
item is the duty to he imposed on the amount in the tariff valuation. You 
may not meet it by changing the tariff valuation. You may meet it by 
varying the levy which the merchant would have to pay, and this would have 
the advantage of being known to merchants, 

Preudent .—I am afraid I have failed to follow the proposal that is now 
•being considered. 

Mr. Kale .—The proposal is that instead of having two tariffs there will 
be only one tariff, the object of which is to bring up the prices of the foreign 
■commodity to the level of the internal price whatever that may be. 

President .—Let us get at concrete figures. Would it work like this? 
The proposal is that the tariff valuation should be Rs. 150 a ton and the 
•diity is 33i per cent. Therefore the duty on steel is Rs. 50 a ton, that is to 
■say, the steel that is coming from England, the c.i.f. price of which will he 
Rs. 150 would cost Rs. 200, and the Continental steel coming at Rs. 120 would 
.also bear the same duty of Rs. 50. So one becomes Rs. 200 and the other 
Rs. 170. 

Mr. Subedar .—What Professor Kale suggests is different tariffs for 
■different countries. 

President .—You suggest that it should be incumbent on the Customs 
authorities in the case of every consignment to satisfy themselves as to the 
value and see and impose according to the value such rate of duty as is 
necessary to bring up the price to the standard figure? I am afraid it 
■would mean a small army of Customs officers that would be necessary. 

Mr. Subedar.—If you will allow me to say on that subject, what we would 
say is this. What might be an expedient or a measure necessary for 
abnormal circumstances ought not to be reduced to a normal machinery, 
and our view is that the power given to the Customs authorities should be 
used only when there is an abnormal movement to dump down steel in this 
country for some reason or other at a figure which the steel manufacturers 
in this country would regard as disastrous; whereas normally the level of 
duty to be imposed ought to be on the generous side so as to cover all small 
fluctuations. That is our position. 

Mr. Kale .—What I had in my mind was this. When we fix normal prices 
in the country and outside the country, the fluctuations that you are speak¬ 
ing of just now will be taken into consideration, but -n'hen there are certain 
extraordinary occasions and as they will arise from time to time, they may 
be met by the use of this extraordinary power w'hioh might bring up the 
price of the foreign commodity to the level of internal price. 

Mr. Subedar .—That is what we have suggested. This extraordinary 
power may be vested in the Customs authorities to the extent of their 
exercising it with the assistance of a non-ofificial Board or, if the Legislative 
Assembly so desire, a special body appointed for that purpose. I would 
illustrate the case in point. Supposing France confiscates all the steel lying 
in Ruhr as a war indemnity, then she will invariably try to send out that 
steel to markets at something below the ruling prices and will go on reducing 
the price until she can induce buyers. When there is such a campaign on 
foot, steel manufacturers and steel merchants in this country will have to 
move somebody and say “ here is a danger, somebody should come to our 
assistance and look into this danger.” Who that somebody should be is the 
question. You have now two proposals before you. One is that the Customs 
authorities should draw the attention of the Board, which will he a non-official 
Board sitting at each port—because sucji cases will happen only in ports—and 
the other is if there is a body of expert gentlemen with experience of these 
qaestions sitting permanently to examine applications for protection or for 
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hearing cases of unfair conditions, then this expert body of men or at 
permanent Tariff Board may go into that. 

Mr, Kale. —^May I take it that you have gone into the details of the cost 
of production and the other figures which the Tata Company have given? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes, we have considered them and we think that 33i per 
cent, protection which the Tata Company require .... 

President. —Please confine yourself to Mr. Kale’s question. Have you 
gone into the figures with regard to the cost of production and seen whether 
they are reasonable or not? 

Mr. Kale. —Do you consider that their overhead charges and depreciation- 
charges are reasonable or fair? 

Mr. Suhedar. —As far as we have seen, they seem to us to be quite fair. 

Mr. Kale.—A complaint has been made that many of these charges are 

extravagant. Do you agree to that? Or do you think that they are not 

extravagant and that on the whole they are reasonable? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We have already replied that the Committee has not 
considered the question from the point of view of the producer with minute 
attention, but as for the complaint that they are extravagant, it has been 
made by interested parties and ought not to receive the attention of the 

Board. I would illustrate the nature of the interested parties that are 

making complaints by drawing the attention of the Board to something that 
we find in the Special Supplement in the European Eeconstruction—Section 
XV—Manchester Guardian—Oonuneroial—dealing with the steel industry. 
Speaking on behalf of British manufacturers, they sound a note of warning 
that India is going on to protection, that India has special facilities for the 
production of pig iron, and caU upon the steel manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom to be on rheir guard m the following words: “ The importance of 
small competitors may appear to be overdrawn, but as all of them without 
elcception were customers of ourselves in pre-war days and as half of our’ 
steel was exported, it is of the utmost importance for us to watch these' 
developments and be ready.” 

President. —May I ask what relevance this has to the question put by 
Mr. Kale? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Professor Kale asked us whether we had heard of the 
complaint made in several qxiarters that protection should not be given 
because Tata’s management is wasteful and their overhead charges are 
heavy. 

'President. —Am I to understand that this article you are reading deals 
with that point? 

Mr. Suhedar. —I am drawing the attention of the Tariff Board to the- 
opinion pronounced by English manufacturers who are watching the situation 
in India with some anxiety and concern, and the unfair agitation which 
has been put up against the proposal for protection could be very easily 
seen from the extracts which I was reading. 

President. —I really don’t see that it is relevant to Profesor Kale’s 
question. It would be better if you would try to answer his question 
directly. 

Mr. Suhedar. —I have already mentioned that this complaint has come- 
from interested quarters. 

Mr. Kale, —Is it your view that it is unfounded and that there are 
certain selfish motives behind it and that it 'must be discounted ? 

Mr. Suhedar. —To the extent to which it is inspired by fear of competition 
from India in the minds of British manufacturers. 

Mr. Kale. —^To that extent, the Tariff Board ought to discount this 
criticism? We got the information published with the view that it might be 
criticised by the commercial public and also by consumers. It was our 
expectation that bodies like yours might go into these details and tell us 
exactly from your business experience how far these depreciation costs and 
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overhead charges are reasonable and whether some economies might be made 
We expected that kind of information. 

Mr. Subedar.—In a general way, we consider the conditions under which 
steel is produced as fair and the conditions of competition which the industry 
has to meet as unfair, and therefore we think that protection should be 
given. 

Mr. Kale.—Do you think that though these charges might be slightly 
higher on account of peculiar conditions under which the industry is carried 
on, we should overlook them? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We are inclined to think that these would be automatically 
reduced when production increased and increased production would be 
coming into operation soon. Should the Legislature find at a later date that 
they are not reduced and that steel manufacturers are making enormous 
profits from protection, we take it that the Legislature will always have the 
power to revise any arrangements which may be put; but we should not 
suggest to the Board to deter from making an unreserved recommendation 
on this occasion in view of these matters which would naturally be watched 
with greater interest in future than in the past. 

Mr. Kale. —^About your idea of bonus being given to the industry from 
which money has been taken: the question I would ask is whether this money 
is contributed by the industry or by taxpayers generally. If it ought to go 
back to anybody, it must go back to taxpayers? 

Mr. Suhedar. —The residuary enjoyer of that money is the taxpayer. 
What I had in my mind was this. Government is likely to make more 
money, if industries spring up in the country, by way of additional transport, 
income-tax, super-tax and local rates. In order to establish a pemnanent 
source of additional revenue, Government has to make an initial sacrifice. 
It is a perfectly sound principle and it is also along lines of definite expe¬ 
rience of very many countries in the world. 

Mr. Kale.—Mj point is that it is a sacrifice made by the public and if 
the money is to go back to anybody, it should go gack to the people. 

Mr. Suhedar. —I am taking that point. The country has to make that 
sacrifice with a view to build up its own economic life on lines which are 
good for the country. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you, therefore, suggest-that the money should be spent 
on technical education? It would be helping the industry if the money is 
spent on technical education. I cannot exactly understand how the money 
is to be returned to the industry by means of a bonus? 

Mr. Suhedar.—We are suggesting bonus in cose you are not putting an 
adequate protective duty. In case you are not inclined to tinker with 
tariffs, then we suggest that bonus should be given from this fund. The 
moment you estabilsh protection—we understand that several Corporations 
are willing to establish and have already got schemes in hand for increased; 
production—these Corporations may be established and there will be increased 
trafiio on Railways, there will be increased payments of revenue, there will be 
increased employment to the people and increased prosperity generally. 
This prosperity would re-act favourably on the economic situation of the 
country, and in this way the State would regain anything which it may have 
spent. 

Mr. Kale. —In arfswer to a question put to you, you said that industrial¬ 
ists would benefit by having an industry on the spot in this country com¬ 
pared with industries outside. Is it your experience that there are great 
difficulties to be encountered in getting goods at the right time and that 
there are also exchange difficulties? Do you mean to say that if we have 
steel works in this country, you can place your orders much more easily 
and get your goods much more easily than otherwise? 

Mr. Suhedar. —I should not like to make a specific statement with regard 
to steel or any particular industry, but generally speaking our experience 
is that if we can lay our hands on materials required for an industry in this 
country, we are in a much safer position all round, not merely with regard 
to time and transhipment, but also with regard to specifications, etc. It is 
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altogether a safe thing for an industry to rely for any materials required on 
this country rather than to have it imported from abroad. 

Mr. Kale. —May I take it that ultimately as consumers of steel you would 
consent to any high duty that may be absolutely necessary for giving 
adequate protection to the industry irrespective of consequences? 

Mr. Subedar. —Certainly we would. I would agree to whatever was neces¬ 
sary to adequately protect this industry and to secure its definite establish¬ 
ment here for all times. 

Mr. Kale. —You do not think that Government should be deterred simply 
by the increase that may take place in the price of some commodities and 
in the Railway charges and so forth? 

Mf. Subedar. —We have already indicated that the increases will not be 
very much and to the extent there are increases the Government should not 
countenance them. 

Mr. Mather. —I understand that you favour that protection should he 
given to the industry by means of a normal duty which is practically 
equivalent to the difference between the normal price of the imported article 
and the normal cost of production in this country? 

Mr. Subedar. —Our general formula, was that adequate protection should 
he given. What that protection should he is to be determined for normal 
purposes and the working rate which has been suggested is S3i per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —My point is this: You contemplate a‘possible increase 
in the normal rate of protective duty if the price of the imported materials 
falls considerably below the price existing at the time when the duty is 
fixed. You have mentioned several possible causes for such a fall in price, a 
number of which would normally come within the scope of such a suggestion 
based on protectionist principles. Supposing the imported material fell in 
price, due to an improvement in the process of manufactijre, would you 
regard that as justifying an increase in the protective duty P 

Mr. Subedar. —If there was a definite improvement in the process of 
manufacture and if the country came to know that a particular fall was 
due to this, we would still ask the Gcvcrnment to give protection, and at the 
same time call upon the steel manufacturers in the country to explain why 
they are not able to apply the new process and what are the difficulties. It 
would be a proper matter for enquiry. 

Mr. Maf/ier.—Would you not give the steel manufacturers in this country 
the automatic incentive to'adopt this process which would follow from 
leaving the duty as it stood? 

Mr. Subedar. —We think that if the protection in this country is not in 
the hands of monopolists, then competitive conditions would always be there 
and some manufacturer or other will try to follow this new process and in 
that case the older ones would suffer. I have no sympathy with the older 
ones if they suffer in the hands of the manufacturers in this country. 

Mr. Mather. —Unless some other manufacturer in the country adopted 
this newer and cheaper process, you think it might he desirable to allow the 
established manufacturers to continue on their own lines and give them 
enough protection ? 

Mr. Subedar. —We should not like the manufacturers in this country to 
be wiped out by outsiders. 

Mr. Mather. —Even if they do not adopt the cheaper processes which 
were being applied in other countries? 

Mr. Subedar. —I anticipate that they would adopt these processes. Some 
of them more enterprising, than the others and with greater facilities would 
adopt it, or new concerns ni'ght be started for the purpose. I am not 
suggesting the licensing of the manufacture of steel. What I mean is that 
they should be absolutely free, and if free conditions of competition exist 
in the country, that would be sufficient incentive to regulate the condition of 
protection to a fair level. 

Mr. Mather. —They have not always been immediately effective in some 
other countries. 
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No. 89. 

Bombay Iron Merchants’Association. 


Written. 

Statement I.—Eepresentation of the Bombay Iron Merchants' Association to 
the Tariff Board, dated the SOth July 1923. 

I am directed by the Managing Committee of my Association to make you 
the following representation on behalf of the steel trade in general in Bombay 
which includes large and small importers, stockholders, brokers, upcountry 
Commission Agents, consumers and, etc. 

As Indians we are glad to see that the Government of India recognises the 
necessity of giving protection of Indian industries against foreign competi¬ 
tion. We are proucl of the eft'orts made by late Mr. J. N. Tata, to manufac¬ 
ture steel in India and most of our merchants supported the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company by freely and liberally taking up its shares. When the steel 
was manufactured,' we were most anxious to import it to Bombay and did 
import large quantities during the war. After the war, cheap Belgian and 
Germany steel began to be imported at £s. 16 per ton in 1910 to £s. 7 per 
ton in 1922 on c.i.f. basis. Exchange of Sh. 2-10 to 8h. 1-6 also favoured 
this import. Against this Tata Iron and Steel Company’s quotation was 
Rs. 280 in 1919 to Es. 180 per ton in 1922. F.o.r. Bombay. Even the raising 
of import duty to 21 per cent, and subsequently to 10 per cent, gave no 
benefit to the Indian steel in the Bombay market. We, however, find that 
the levy of 10 per cent, duty coupled with the increase of railway freight 
from Bombay to Delhi and Punjab to about Rs. 2-8 per cwt. has prevented 
those provinces from buying from the Bombay market and our information 
is that Tata Iron and Steel Company are able to capture those markets for 
their products. If the Board finds that their products can easiiy be absorbed 
by the United Provinces, Punjab and other places in India which get the 
benefit of Railway Concession in freight, Jhere is, in the opinion of my 
Association, no need for further increase of duty to give protection to Tata 
Iron and Steel Company’s products at least on this market. The present 
duty of 10 per cent, has added a heavy burden on the agriculturists, factory 
owners, builders and other users of iron and steel in the area served by 
Bombay Port which roughly includes Gujerat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Rajputana, 
Deccan, Karnatic, Central Provinces up to Nagpur. It has dislocated trade 
and taken away from this market the important customers from Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi, Hathras, and Punjab. Thus Bombay trade and consumers are 
already hard hit by the 10 per cent, duty and would resent any further 
increase of duty. 

If,.however, the Board thinks it necessary to give further protection to 
the Company my Committee submit that a subsidy should be granted from 
Imperial* revenue but a further increase of duty would be disastrous to the 
trade and consumers. In any case my Committee has strong reasons to 
believe that even with high tariff, the company will not be able to sell its 
steel in Bombay market against Continental Steel. It is said that the latter 
is subsidised by the Continental Governments and are dumped on our markets. 
Prom inquiries made we have got reliable information that this is not correct. 
We attach copies of letters received by Messrs. Trivedi and Co., one of the 
importing firms, here. This will clearly show that the dumping theory is 
not correct at least so far as Germany is concerned. My Committee is not 
in & position to say wb.y Indian Steel Company would not be able to stand 
on their own legs against continental competition, even with tariff protection 
bid; that is their opinion from the way in which Continental Steel was able 
to capture Tndi.an market from British and American Steel manufacturers. 
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Besides my Committee understand that the Tata Iron and Steel Company do 
not manufacture low quality steel equal to Continental steel. Its ambition 
is to compete against British steel which is not much imported in our 
.market. So it requires protection against the latter and not against the 
former and therefore there is no sense in taxing the former highly since it ii 
not the competitor of th-e Tata Steel. 

Our last request to the Tariff Board is that whatever duty is decided to 
levy on the imported steel, to give protection to Indian steel, the protection 
should extend only to such articles of iron and steel as are manufactured in 
India in a sufficiently large scale and not to all articles of iron and steel 
imported. Indian Steel Company at present manufacture only rails, bars, 
angles, tees, channel, pig iron, wires and wire-nails while such articles as 
rods, plates sheets, black or galvanised are not manufactured here and even 
if they are manufactured in future they are not likely to be on a large scale. 
My Committee feel therefore, that it does nobody any good to tax such 
articles imported from abroad and hopes that the Tariff Board will take this 
matter into consideration if they decide to levy increased duty on steel im¬ 
ported from abroad. 

My Committee would he glad to send its representative for examination 
before the Board if it is desired. 


Statement II.—Letter from Mr. Q. B. Trivedi, to the Secretary, Tariff 

Board. 

I have the honour to hand you iierewith a copy of my* written evidence 
which 1 propose to give to-morrow\ As I was busy with my Council election 
I am rather late and hope to be excused. 


I am the Secretary of the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. I am a 
graduate of the Bombay University. I was a Member of the last Legislative 
■Council, I am a Member of the Executive Committee of the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber and of the Advisory Board of the Bombay Industries 
Department. 

I have been connected with the steel trade in Bombay for the last twenty- 
three years. Before the War, I was a Salesman for steel business of a big 
'German Firm established in Bombay. Since 1015 I have been doing import 
business in steel under the namq and style of Trivedi and Company. I have 
got branches in Karachi and Calcutta and I have an Office in Belgium. Thus 
I know the steel trade and its requirements both here and in the steel ex¬ 
porting countries like America, England, Belgium, France and Germany, 

Merchants of my Association take interest in the indigenous steel industry 
and largely subscribed to the capital of the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
the time of its formation. They would naturally do everything in their 
power to help the industry. Before the War India used to buy its steel 
requirements mostly from Belgium and Germany. 

According to the Table II on page 63 of the Representation submitted to 
the Indian Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, there 
was a total import of about 10 lakhs tons in India last year. Of these 30 
per cent, was from England and 70 per cent, from the Continent. Pre-war 
import of railway steel materials was 244,000 tons (see page 67) whereas steel 
import for Government requirements was 40,000 tons. Thus Government 
and Railway requirements would amount roughly to 3 lakhs tons, lata 
Iron and Steel Company at present manufacture about 130,000 tons and 
when Greater Extensions are completed they hope to manufacture 4 lakhs 
tons. Thus if Government and Railway Companies are made by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly to buy all their steel in India at their market price, even if 
it be higher than English steel price as was done in Australia (see page 4) 
there would be no necessity of levying further duty on imported steel. Tata 
Iron and Steel Company were not jnstified in the interest of their share- 

* Note. —The draft of Mr. Trivedi’s written evidence has been fonutiUy 
approved by the Committee of the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. « 
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iioMers to supply to Government and Railway Companies steel below niarke. 
price while they quoted higher price to steel merchants. If they had charged 
them proper price they would not have come to grief. As British steel is 
mostly £2 higher in price than Continental and as the Tata Iron and Steel 
'Company manufacture steel to British Standard only and as 60 per cent, of 
their present output and 20 per cent, of their output later on will be rails, 
if Government and Railway Companies are made to buy all their steel re¬ 
quirements in India only at the market price, there would be no necessity of 
levying any additional duty and, if there is, it would not he as high as 23J 
per cent. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company could not supply iron and steel to the 
Bombay Iron, market before the War. During the War I was the first mer¬ 
chant to supply their steel to the Bombay market, but when the Continental 
steel began to be imported again in Bombay after the Armistice, Indian steel 
could not compete with it. 

Before the Ruhr occupation, the import price of steel bars which is the 
principal article of import from the Continent was about £7 per ton, which 
with 10 per cent, customs duty and Rs. 2-4-0 per ton of Port Trust dues 
and with clearing charges came to about Rs. 120 per tqn. On account of 
the Ruhr occupation it increased to Rs. 150 per ton, and now it is going 
■down and in about six months’ time it will go back to Rs. 120, whereas Tata 
Company’s price, f.o.r. Bombay is about Rs. 200 per ton. If duty is further 
increased by 23| per cent., the import price would rise from Rs. 120 to 
Rs, 150 per ton, so that even with the full protection given, the Company 
will not be able to compete against Continental steel. Any further duty, 
therefore, on Continental steel imported in Bombay will not benefit the 
Company and will only tax the Bombay Presidency Consumer unnecessarily. 
The present increase of duty from 24 per cent, to 10 per cent, since 1922 
has enabled Tata Iron and Steel Company to capture the Upper India 
Market on account of railway concession freight. The Upper India Iron 
Merchants from- Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra and Lahore used to be very big 
buyers in the Bombay Iron Market. Now they buy direct from the Tata 
Iron Works and the Company ought to be satisfied with this position. If 
necessary, further concession in Railway freight should be secured to them 
to enable them to supply the Upper India steel demand. The Company may 
also justly aspire to meet the demands of Calcutta Iron Market to a certain 
extent and for this purpose a higher duty, say of about 5 per cent., may be 
levied on steel imports in Calcutta, if this is justified by the circumstances 
but I am sure the Board is convinced that any further increase in duty will 
not enable the Company to supply steel to Bombay till their prices are 
reduced by 25 to 40 per cent. 

My Association is not against Government helping this very useful national 
industry, hut they submit that as 60 per cent, of the Company’s present 
■output in steel is rails and as in this article their comisetition is against 
British steel, increased duty may he levied on this aiticle only. I have 
carefully read Mr. Peterson’s evidence and I find that he also asks for 
protection against British .steel. In fact, Tata Iron and Steel Company have 
always aimed at supplying Government and Bailway wants. Both these 
customers have always imported British steel. They hardly or never buy 
Continental steel and therefore increased duty should he levied on British 
steel rails, joists, angles, tees and plates to enable the Company to supply all 
Government and railway requirements in steel, which amounts to 2 lakhs 
tons per year. But the bazaar articles, such as bars, plates, sheets, '•ods, 
beams, angles, tees, hoops and corrugated sheets, should not he taxed as the 
■Company has never been able to supply Bombay bazaar requirements in 
these articles and even if they do aim they would never be able to do so 
unless their price comes down to Rs. 120 f.o.r. Bombay, and even lower 
for pre-war price of Continental steel bars was £6 per ton, which with 10 
per cent, duty and other charges would come to about Rs. 90 per ton. 1 
I have .‘:ai3 sufficient to convince the Board that the Company will not 
be able to capture Bomh.ay Steel Market even if 234 per cent, increased duty 
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be levied on Continental steel. This or higher duty may be levied on British 
steel rails and other steel articles required by Government and Railway- 
Companies, and that the present levy of 10 per cent, has enabled the Com¬ 
pany to capture Upper India Steel market and that a small increase of duty 
may be levied on steel imported in Calcutta. 

Personally I am in favour of giving protection to such a useful national 
industry. It would be a pity if it were left to die by foreign competition, 
but as the competition is with British steel and not with Continental, which 
the trade and the country mostly uses, protection should be given against 
British steel import. Out of patriotic motives, British officials in Govern¬ 
ment Departments and in incorporated Bodies like Port Trust, Improvement 
Trust and Railway Companies always order British steel material although 
Continental is cheaper and equally efficient. The country can, therefore, 
out of equally patriotic motives very well afford to pay 25 per cent, more 
on these materials in order to help Indian industry. Thus British steel im¬ 
ports would be checked and stopped and after some years the Company will' 
be able to sell its steel as cheap as British without this 25 per cent. levy. 

As regards the cost of production, I have made some enquiry in Belgium- 
and beg to hand over two letters which show that in Belgium the cost of 
labour, etc., for producing one ton of steel from ore and coke is only 20 per 
cent., whereas Tata’s cost is very much higher. In my opinion, the Company 
made an initial mistake in consulting American Experts and following their 
advice. Americans are known to be men having big and costly schemes. They 
should have consulted Continental Experts who produce cheap steel, Even 
now if German or Belgian Experts would be brought, the cost of superior- 
labour would be at once reduced by at least_60 per cent. I was one of those 
who joined in the demand made by Mr, Ahtia in 1916 or 1917 of replacing 
costly Americans by training Indians, but the Company was very slow in 
acceding to it. One other defect in the Compcany’s management is the 
absence of any man who understands steel business on the Board of Direc¬ 
tors. It is preposterous to think that Cotton Alercliants, mill-owners, bankers 
and Dewans of Native States are able to understand how steel industry is to 
be run. Naturally they have to depend on the advice of costly American- 
Manager or a Consulting Engineer. If cheap Continental trained superior 
labour is imported and a Manager with Continental experience is brought 
in and if on the Board of Directors there are some few men understanding 
steel industry, the cost of production will be much reduced. 
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statement III—Letter, dated November mh, 1923, from Mr. Trivedi, to the 

Tariff Board. 

As desired by Mr. Ginwalla I beg to hand you enclosed 3 invoices of rails 
with a letter and 11 invoices of steel bars m originals which kindly return 
after inspection and noting the contents, if necessary.* 


* Extracts printed below. 


Extract from, original invoices forwarded by Mr. G. B. Trivedi, Bombay, for 
the information of the Tariff Board. 


Date of Invoice. 

Article purchased. 

Quantity 

purchased. 

Price paid. 



Tons. 

£ s. d. 

28th. July 1920 

Contineutal mild steel bars (assortment 
similar to specification No. 45). 

50 

29 0 0 per ton. 

20th August 1920 . 

1 mile track 40 lb. rails including 
fishplates, bolte and nuts. 

*• 

24 0 0 „ 

4th October 1920 . 

1 anil® track, rails weighing 40 lbs. per 
, yard including baits» nuts, fish- plates, 
dogspikes. 


23 0 0 „ 

.6th November 1920 

Continental basic steel bars (specifica¬ 
tion No. 45). 

100 

19 15 0 

?£)th November 1020 

Cont-1ncntalba.de steel bars, x 

1 17" long. 

400 

17 10 0 „ 

1,5th December 1920 

! Continental basic stod baxs.fii" x J*' X 

1 0" margin. 

400 

17 0 0 „ 

16th Decemher i920 

Oontlnental 1 asic steel bars (apeclflca- > 
tion No. 490). i 

200 

IS 15 0 „ 

SOth March 1921 . | 

Continental mild steel bars from »i. 

to 2i" sq. 17 feet long. 

60 

11 10 0 „ 

«h May 1921 

Continental mUd steel bars 2}" x 4" x , 
17' 2" long. 

soo 

10 10 0 „ 

10th August 1921 . 

Oontlnental basic steel bars (specifica¬ 
tion to follow). 

i,ooo 

9 0 0 „ 

10th November 1921 

German rails with nece^saryflsh-platcs, 
bolts, nuts and dogspikes. 

100 

9 0 0 

23rd November 1921 

Continental mild stesl bars (specifica¬ 
tion to follow). 

50 

8 15 0 

September 1022 

Continental mild steel bars (Messrs. 
Trivedi <fe Co.’s specification No. 20). 

25 

8 12 6 

a2nd November 1922 

Continental mild steel bars (Me^^srs, 
Trivedi Co.’s specification No. 19). 

9S 

7 2 0 „ 


APPEKDIX A. 

{Enclosure to Statement I.) 

In reference to a circular letter issued last year by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, asking for protection of their industry by increas¬ 
ing still further the heavy export duty on all iron and steel imported into 
India on the grounds that unfair competition W'as being caused by the flumping 
ef Gerinan parcels on the market, I beg to inform you that during ray 
gresent visit to Europe, I have carefully investigated this matte'r. 

yoh. III. 2 Q 
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First, I would call attention to the attached official statement from the! 
German Controller of ferrous exports of some of the largest works in Germany, 
the translation of which reads as follows; — 

“In reference to the request of the works ‘ August-Thyssen-Hutte ’ 
in Hamburg, I beg to confirm herewith that the German rolling-works whose 
deliveries for foreign countries are under my control, do not quote any cheaper 
prices for Bars, Joists, Bails, Sheets, etc., for sale to India, than to any 
other foreign country. All the sales and quotations for foreign countries 
go through me so that I am in a position to control all the prices and 
til at I can give above declaration in good faith- 

Tours faithfully, 

'(Signed) Der Eeiehs Kommissar fur die Eisenwirthsohaft.” 


Secondly, I have discussed this matter with leading experts in the iron and 
sinel trade, and I find that they are all agreed that German competition in 
India and elsewhere has not been in the nature of dumping. In fact, during 
quite a considerable period latterly, German prices have not even been of a 
competitive nature, and it is only occasionally that their works have been 
able to make large sales on the open market. 

Thirdly, I have spent considerable time in examining statistics of works 
on the Continent and in Great Britain, also their methods of dealing with 
the recent abnormal conditions, with the result that I am convinced that the 
ability of these works to sell at low rates is entirely due to efficient manage¬ 
ment astute purchases of raw materials, and most especially to the efforts 
ot the,, directors themselves who have worked unceasingly to cope with 
difficulties as they arise, and whose own energy and brains have been 
devoted to the development of their industry, in many cases without remu¬ 
neration, and in many more at a continual pecuniary loss to themselves. 

Fourthly, the majority of people with whom I have discussed this matter 
have expressed greaf surprise that India wdth its cheap labour, low cost of 
i-aw materials and moderate taxation, has had to raise such a question. 
General opinion here is that steel ought to be produced in India at a con¬ 
siderably lower cost than in Europe. 

Fifthly, perusal of the annual reports of the most important works, shows 
that success in meeting competition after the terrible effect of the slump 
in 1921 has been achieved by clever organisation both of administration and 
of manufacture. 

It is therefore my considered opinion that the effect of raising the import 
duty on iron and steel still further will reflect on the poor consumer in 
India and on the general development of varions Indian industries which are 
■so largely dependent on cheap iron and steel for their prosperity. 


APPENDIX B. 

{Sn€tosure to Statement II.) 

In view of the proposed increase of import duties in India, we heg to 
inform you that we have been making enquiries concerning the percentage of 
labour cost intervening in the first cost of manufacture of 1 ton of steel in 
Belgium. We have received the desired information from the official body 
in Belgium, namely Comite Central Audustriel de Belgique, representative 
t'.f all the steel manufacturers of this country. We enclose the original 
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letter from this body and shall be glad if you will use it for any legitimate 
purpose. 

lYours faithfully, 

SOCIliT^ ANONYME GEO. DISSY & CO., 
L’Admini^trateur-diUgue, 

GEO. DISSY & CO. 


Iteferenees: —G.G.—H.D. 8. 


Bruxelles, le 29 octobre 1923, 


S. A. GEO. DISSY et Co., 

7, Place Averte, 
Anvers. 


Messieurs , 


TAEIF DOUANIEB DES INDES. 


En. possession de votre lettre du 26 oourrant nous avons I’honneur do vous 
informer qu’en partant du mineraia et du coke, le rapport entre les fealairea 
totaux payds aux ouvriers et le prix de veute des produits metallurgiques, 
est, dans les circonstances actuelles, d’environ 20 pour cent. 

Cette proportion s’entend naturelleuient pour les marcKandises priSea a 
I’usine ou, ce qui revient a peu pres au menie, livrees f.o.b. Anvers, et il 
est bien entendu dana votre caa que vous auriez a ajouter au prix do vente 
ainsi compris, les frais de transport jusqu’a destination, pour en tirer un 
nouveau pouroentage qui sera naturellemont assez sensiblement inferieur a 
cclui qui precede. 

Veuillez agrder. Messieurs, I’oxpreesion de nob sentiments distinguea.i 

Le Directeur General Adjoint, 
Qllegihle.) 



Oral eviaence.of Mr. C. B. rRlVBDt, represdiitmg tli6 
Bombay Iron Merchants Association, recorded at 
Bombay on the 19th November 1923. 

PresiAent.^You have come to-day, Mr. Trivedi, I understand, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Bombay IrT>n Merchants Association. 

TTivC'dx 

PresWent.-Can you tell us how many firms are members of that Association? 


Mr. Trive-di .—About 40. 

President.—ls it an old established Association that has been going on for 
some time ? 

Mr. Trivedi.~-lt was established in 1916 or 19J.7. . r • 

President.-Cs.n you tell us approximately what were the quantities of iron 
and steel the different members of your Association imported during the ye . 
Mr. Trivedi.—I think we imported about 2^ lakhs of tons in Bombay. 
President .—That is iron and steel of all kinds? 


Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. ATaiAer.—Through the agency of members of your Association? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President.—la that roughly the total imports of Bombay? 

Mr. Trivedi.—It is something less because there are other engineering firms 

who import also. .. 1 , 1,1 

President.—What the members of your Association import.is not the whole 
importation ; it is something less ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —You have said in the written statement “As Indians we pe 
glad to see that the Government of India recognises the necessity of giving 
protection of Indian industries against foreign competition ’ . As regards the 
steel industry, speaking as merchants you are not quite so sure? 

Mr. trivedi.—Steel trade !. meant. 

Pre, 9 idenf.—The point I would like to put is this : if you are going to have 
nrotective duties it must mean a certain amount of restriction m the import trade. 

Mr. Therefore I do not advocate full increase of duty but I also 

recommend bonus or bounties. 

President.—I recognise that, but even supposing it were done entirely by 
means of bounties or subsidies it would mean a reduction in the total imports. 

Mr. Trivedi.—Yea. It would. 

President.—Yhat is to say, part of the steel that is imported at present 
would be replaced by the steel manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President.—So that you recognise that the policy of protection must to a 
certain extent interfere with your business as merchants? That is inevitable. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President.— Therefore, the mere fact that there may be a certain amount of 
restriction of trade is not in itself an objection to protection. 

Mr. 7'ri/;edi.—Not to our Associition. 

President. _^You have told us that after the war, cheap Belgian and German 

steel began to be imported at £16 per ton in 1919 and the price steadily declined 
to £7 per ton in 1922 on c. i. f. basis. Can you tell us what articles you refer 
to : that is the basic price ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Steel bars is the chief item of import. 

President. _For what purpose is the steel that the members of your Associa¬ 

tion import used chiefly ? 

( 612 ) 
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Mr. Trivedi. —It is used in agriculture and in building. 

President. —^You also import joists, angles and so on. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —What happens to the bars that you import? Where do they 
go to chiefly? 

Mr. Trivedi. —In building : blacksmiths and agriculturists have to use them. 
They are chiefly used for building purposes and for agricultural purposes. 

President. —That is to say, the latter class will go ffut into the bazaar trade 
and will gradually reach the village blacksmith and the small people who use 
iron and steel up country? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —In 1922 you have told us tlie price of bars went down to £7 a 
ton. How has the price moved since then? 

Mr. Trivedi. —It remained so up to the occupation of the Ruhr. After the 
Ruhr occupation it went up to £9 and it is now again going down, and I 
estimate that in about six months it will again go down to £7. 

President. — Is that the c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price to-day? 

Mr. Trivedi. —£8-5. 

President.“For imported Continental bars ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President.~~ln comparing the two years 1922 and 1923, was the importation 
of Continental steel larger in 1922 or 1923? 

Mr. Trivedi. —In 1922 it was larger. 

President. —There has been some reduction in importations this year? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Do you ascribe tliat to tiie higher price? 

Mr. 7'rivedi. —^Yes : also to the difficulty of getting goods from the Ruhr : 
the principal importation was from the Ruhr. 

President. —I will come to that later on. After all, if there was less steel 
consumption that must depend on the ability of the consumer to purchase. Do 
you think that the rise in price from £7 to £9 had the effect of reducing con¬ 
sumption ? 

Mr. 'Trivedi.-—Yes. I think so. 

President.—Csm you give us the actual figures of the importation during the 
two years? Take bars, for instance. 

Mr. 'Trivedi. —It is given in Tatas’ statement. (Page 63) 214,000 tons up to 
the end of 1923 (March). 

President. —Have you got figures for the first eight months of 1923? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

President. —No doubt we can get it from the trade returns. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Then in 1922 where did the greater part of the Continental steel 
come from? 

Mr. 7Vue*'.—Nowadays it comes mostly from Belgium, Lorraine and 
Luxemburg. 

President. —In 1922? 

Mr. 'Trivedi. —The greater part came from the Ruhr and Belgium. 

President. Have you actually verified that, or are you speaking fi'om your 
general knowledge or with reference to Trade Journals? 

Mr. Trivedi .— Yes. From my general knowledge. 

President.—Yarn- impression is that it came mostly from Belgium and the 
Ruhr ? 
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Mr. 2'rivedi. —Yes, 

Presidant.—Rat did the steel that came from the Ruhr come from a German 
port ? 

Mr. Trivedi .—It came from Antwerp. Even before the war German stee 
used to come from Antwerp mostly. 


Mr. Mather .—Did it not come from Rotterdam? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Very little. The chief ports were Hamburg, Bremen and 
Antwerp. . 

President.^Then a little further on yon say “ Even the raising of the import 
duty to 24 and subsequently to 10 per cent, gave no benefit to the Indian steel 
in the Bombay market. They however found that the levy of 10 per cent 
duty coupled with the increase of railway freight from Bonibay to Delhi and 
the Punjab to about Rs. 2-8 per cwt. prevented those provinces from buying 
from the Bombay market and their information was that Tata Iron and btee 
were able to capture those markets for their products.” Is it your suggestion 
that the railway freight from Jamshedpur to Delhi is a good deal less than that 
for the imported stuff from Bombay to Delhi. 


Mr. Trivedi. —-Yes. 

President .—Have you got any figures to put before the Board? 

Mr. Trivedi.-^-\ have calculated the freight from Bombay to Delhi at Rs. 2-8 
per cwt. 

President All you have said is “the increase of railway freight from 

Bombay to Delhi and Punjab is about Rs. 2-8 per cwt.’ You have not said 
what the freight from Jamshedpur to Delhi is. 

Mr. Yriuedi.—That is given by Tatas here. It is something like Rs. 12 a ton. 

President .—have yon got to pay per ton from Bombay to Delhi? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Rs. 60. 

President .—And your case is that it is only Rs. 12 for Tatas. But is that 
a figure you are certain of? 

Mr. Trivedi .—They have given Rs. 154 and it will be now Rs. 20 at the 
most. 

President.—Yon are quite definite in your answer. You say you have to 
pay more from Bombay to Delhi. If it is so, it means an advantage of about 
Rs. 35 a ton and the import duty on the steel coming m at £8 would be Rs. 12. 
That is to say, the total advantage would be Rs. 47 a ton. Tata s steel is able 
to undercut Continental steel ? 


Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President.—V!e\\, now, further on in your representation you say “In any 
case my committee has strong reason to believe that even with the high tariff 
the Company will not be able to sell its steel in the Bombay market against 
the Continental steel ”. Now if the duty were raised from 10 to 33i per cent, 
it would mean, supposing that we again take £8 as the c. i. f. price, Rs. 40 
a ton advantage. On the other hand of course the nearer you get to Bombay 
the greater the reduction would have to be on the freight from Jamshedpur, so 
that within the Bombay area the actual advantage they would enjoy would be 
something less than Rs. 40. Supposing the duty was Rs. 40, then if it was in 
Bombay itself you would have to take off Rs. 15—the freight which the Continental 
steel would not have to pay—so that actual advantage would be about Rs. 25. 
Is it on that basis that you have arrived at the conclusion that Tata’s steel 
cannot compete in Bombay? 

Mr Trivedi .—In my second statement I have explained the matter fully. 
Have you got that statement, I sent it to Prof. Kale as I did not know tne 
address of the Secretary. 

[The statement* was read from the Chair.] 

President.—Before we go any further, I would li^e to put this question. 
Has this written statement been approved by the Bombay Iron Merchants 
Association? _ _ _ 


‘Statement II. 
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Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

PrMidRnt. —It does not puipoit to be so. It is written entirely in your own 
name from beginning to end. 

Mr. Trive.di. —It has been ^vritten on the lines approved by them. 

PrRsident. —It does not say so. 

Mr. Trivedi. —It has been drafted on the lines approved by them; they left 
it to me. 

President. —In that case it should have been said so because from beginning 
to end opinions are expressed as your personal opinions. 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

President. —Pardon me, they are. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have given facts here to substantiate the first statement of 
the Association. 

Mr, Ginu'ala. —Would it be difficult for you to place this matter before a 
meeting of the Board of your Association and have their formal sanction? 

Mr. Trivedi, —That can be done to-morrow. I placed this before you ns 
I thought it would help the Board. 

President. —I think it rvould be better if you did that because as it stands 
at present there is literally nothing to show that this is the opinion of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Trivedi. —But the statement as a whole is merely an amplification of 
the first statement of the Association. 

Pre.iidf.nt. —Here is your letter to the Tariff Board ” 1 have the honour to 
send you herewith 3 copies of m 5 ' witton evidence which I propose to give 
to-morrow. I wa.s busy with my Council electiop. I am rather late anij hope to 
be excused.” There again there is no reference to the Association. I think it 
would be desirable, if it is to be taken as the opinion of the Association, tliat 
it should be definitely approved by your committee. 

We diverged on to this when we were dealing with the (juestion of railway 
freight. You had expressed an opinion that even with a high protective duty 
the Tata Co. would not he able to compete on tho Bombay side with the imported 
steel? 

Mr. Trivedi.- -Yes. 

President. —^What I put to you was this : taking the c. i. f. price of Es. 180, 
the duly at 33^ per cent, would be Es. 40, b,ut in Bombay the advantage of 
Es. 40 a ton which tho Tata Co. enjoyed would be reduced by the railway 
freight to about Es. 25 a ton and I asked whether it was on that basis that 
Es. 25 a ton would be an insufficient advantage that you thought that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. would not compete in Bombay. 

Mr. Trivedi, —I took iny basis not £8 but £7 because this is what my 
experience shows would be the price for a long time, and therefore I calculated 
that with the full protection as asked for the price will come to Es. 150, whereas 
the Tata Co.’s price is Es. 200, and only when they come down to Es. 150 will 
there be some advantage. '1111 then the consumer would be unnecessarily taxed. 

President. —That is to say, to sell at Bombay at Rs. 150 they must be able to 
sell at Jamshedpur at Es. 135? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —Apparently your view is that it was the increase of the duty 
to 10 per cent, that enabled the Tata Co. to capture the up-country market? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Coupled ivitJi the concession freight and the increase of ordinary 
freight tliere has been since the war. 

President. —The increase in duty was made in March 1922? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Prcsidca<.--’Whe,n did tlie increase in freights take place? 

.1/r. Trivedi. —About the same time, I think. 

.President. —What were the freights before? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I think they have increased the freights by about 50 per cent. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Surely not. I think it was 25 per cent, on the last increase. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am not sure about that. 

President, —Can you give us any figures showing the reduction in the amount 
of steel that was sent up-country from Bombay to Delhi as between 1921 and 1922? 

Mr, Trivedi.—No, I cannot give you figures. I will make enquiries in the 
mai'ket but U. P. buyers all say that they buy direct now. 

President. —^You know from your own experience that your customers in the 
Punjab and the U. P. do not come to you now? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

President. —At any rate not to the same extent? 

Mr, Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —I take it there are certain kinds of steel that the Tata Co. do 
not produce? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President, —Naturally there is still a demand in the up-country for imported 
steel of these kinds ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —At the end of your original representation you say that, if pro¬ 
tection is considered necessary, it should extend only to such articles of iron 
and steel as are manufactured in India on a sufficiently large scale and not 
to articles of iron and steel imported. Then you go on to say “ the Indian 
Steel Companies at present manufacture only rails, bars, angles, tees, channel, 
pig iron, wires and wire naila while such articles as rods, plates, sheets, blaok 
or galvanised, are not manufactured here.” Have you acquainted yourself with 
the plans of the Tata Co. for this kind of steel to be produced in the Greater 
Extensions ? 

Mr, Trivedi.^1 understand that lately they are producing plates and sheets. 

President. —They have produced plates in small quantities so far but they 
are equipped to produce plates of all grades in considerable quantities and also 
sheets. They are also under a contract to supply rods to the Indian Steel 
Wire Products Co. On this basis that the Tata Co. are equipped to produce 
steel of these kinds and are likely to start producing them in 1^4, would you 
still consider that no protecTIve duties should be levied on these? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If they produced sufficiently for the purpose of trade then I 
should include these articles also. 

President.—That is to say, they must be treated on the same footing as the 
articles they already produce; what applies to the one applies to the other ? 

Mr. Trivedi, —^Yes, if they are produced in sufficiently large quantities. 

President. —In this second representation you calculate that as Government 
and the Railways require about 300,000 tons of steel and as Tatas will produce 
about 400,000 tons of steel, it will be sufficient if Government and the Railw^s 
are required to purchase the whole of their steel from the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President.—HhsA would mean, would it not, that the Tata Co. would 
receive no protection as regards the kinds of steel which are not required in 
large quantities by Government and the Railways? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —So that a good deal of their equipment for the Greater Exten¬ 
sions could not be worked ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —That would be only a quarter of their output. They can sell 
that in Upper India. 

President .—It remains to be seen; you cannot assume that they will be 
able to capture the upper India market in all these kinds of steel. I think 
you would find, if you went into it in detail, that the railway and Government 
requirements included a good deal of steel that the Tata Co. would not produce. 
Take, for instance, wheels and axles for railway carriages; the Tata Co. do 
not produce them, but that is a very considerable item in the railway demand. 
So that fhere is a considerable reduction to be made from the 300,000 tons that 



Government and the Railways will purchase, and also, as far as I can judge 
I have had no time to look up the figures—^it seems to me doubtful whether 
this proposal, which may be admissible on other grounds, will really meet the case. 

Mr. Trivadi. —Their competition is a^inst British import. 

President, —In fact it would amount to this that the Tata Co. would receive 
protection on a part of their production and none at all on the rest. 

Mr. Trivedi.—Vor that reason I have suggested two methods—they may 
capture the upper India market. 

President. —Quite so. The facts to which you draw attention about the upper 
India market—assuming that the facts are correct—are very relevant and the 
Board must take them into consideration in any recommendations that they 
make as to the amount of protection that is required. But apart from that your 
proposal means that special assistance should be given by Government as regards 
part of the output but not as regards the remainder? 

Mr. Trivedi.—''^e,t which I feel there will be enough of market without 
protection. 

President. —I recognise that, but I still put it to you that the effect of your 
proposal will be that they will receive special assistance as regards part of their 
output and not as regards tlie remainder. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes, for which they do not require protection. 

President, —In that case would it not be necessary to give greater assistance 
as regards the part of the output so as to cover the unprotected part? That is 
to say, if an extra 10 per cent. wa.s sufficient on an average on the whole of 
the output, if you give it on only half the output, it would have to be doubled. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Even if you give it they will not be able to capture the 
Bombay market ; that is my contention. 

President.—Attev all Bombay is not the only province—it is a very important 
part of the British Empire but we must not take a parochial view—we must 
ask the Bombay merchants to consider the interest of India as a whole. 

Mr. Trivedi.—Yea, but then you would_ dislocate business unnecessarily and 
impose a tax on the consumers without giving any standing to the Tata Co. 
in the Bombay market. Even with this protection they will not be able to 
compete in the Bombay market. 

President. —I quite understand your point. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am ready to help them, and I think that Government should 
find out some means to help them? hut not irnnecessarily at the expense of the 
Bombay consumers. 

President. —Suppose you were met with this rejoinder—supposing someone 
else said “It is all very nice, but as a railway traveller I am going to pay 
higher railway, freights, as a consumer I am going to pay extra taxes ”? 

Mr. Trivedi. —As an Indian everybody should pay. 

President. —But the expense will be thrown on them? 

Mr. Trivedi.—“ Everybody ” includes iron and steel consumers as well as the 
others, but here it will only be the iron consumer who will pay, so it is a 
better position that the whole of the Indian public should pay it. 

■ President. —Yes, but do you think it makes very much difference in the long 
run whether the consumer pays through the price or whether he pays on the 
railway freight ? 

Mr, Trivedi. —It falls on bigger shoulders whereas here it falls on the poor 
shoulders of the agriculturists. 

President. —Well, what I suggest is tliis : I think there is still a fallacy 
Iprking in your mind somewhere that Government have got inexhaustible resources 
from which they can meet this demand. I suggest to you that the only purse 
Government have got is the purse of the taxpayer—there is no other. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Is it not the principle of protection that it must enable the 
company to capture the market ? On the whole, even if you give them an additional 
23^ per cent,, it will not serve their purpose. Government may get more inoney 
by increaseij duties, 
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President. —I am coming to that presently. What I have put to you is 
this : the railway companies which manage the State owned Railways do so 
under contracts with the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
do they notf 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —Would it not be a somewhat summary legislative interference 
to require them to purchase certain articles exclusively in India? 

Mr. Trivedi. —This has been done in all legislatures out of patriotic motives ; 
Australia did it. 

President, —This is patriotism at the expense of the shareholders of the 
companies. 

Mr, Trivedi, —For a certain time, because it is a national industry which is 
worth preserving. 

President, —You are going to raise the expense of the Railway companies 
and reduce the dividends of the shareholders. It is not a matter to be 
treated lightly. The legislation you propose might be represented as confiscatory. 
That is to say, you take one particular set of companies and pass legislation 
which does not apply to other companies, compelling them to purchase certain 
articles exclusively in India at a higher price, 

Mr, Trivedi ,—The alternative would be a protective duty on English goods; 
so that this is a better method in my opinion. 

President. —Supposing a firm started to manufacture cotton machinery in 
India, do you think it would be just to compel the Bombay cotton industries 
to purchase their machinery from that company? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If not, you will have to levy a protective duty on the 
machinery that is coming in : there are these two alternatives. 

President, —I am asking your own view about this matter. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am not connected with the cotton trade, so I cannot say. 

President. —Do you think it would be fair? 

Mr, Trivedi. —There was recently a proposal in the Indian Merchants 01>am_ber 
that all these millowners should agree to buy Indian coal even at a higher price. 

President, —Supposing it was made compulsory ? 

Mr, Trivedi. —I think people at present are prepared to agree to that. 

President. —I see you are still a little unwilling to give us your own opinion. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Situated as we are at present Indian people are prepared 
in all trades to make some sacrifice. 

President. —Are you prepared to give your own opinion whether this is fair? 

Mr. Triuedj.-^Looking to the present circumstances I would agree if I were 
there. 

President. —It will be a very novel form of legislation, I suggest to you. 
You have made a further proposal that there might be a duty of 5 per cent, 
in Calcutta but no duty in Bombay? 

Mr. Trivedi. —That is on account of tJie difference in railway freight. If 
by that the Tata Co. are unable to capture a part of the Calcutta market, then 
I say if circumstances justify that—I leave it to the Board to find out. 

President. —Do you know of any country in the world which is a unit 
for customs purposes that has a differential rate of duty which applies to one 
part and not another ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

President, —Take the case of the United States which is even a larger country 
than India. As you are no doubt aware, the whole of the iron and steel is 
produced in the east of the country and there is very long freight to be paid 
to the Pacific coast, but I do not think I have heard it suggested that it was 
unfair to put a duty on at San Fransisco because Pittsburg steel could never get 
across to compete. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I suggest it only if it is possible, if circumstances justify it. 
I mean that Calcutta being neater to Jamshedpur if it can help them in that 
way then you may think of it. 
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President. —I understand you to say that the suggestion was not made 
seriously? 

Mr. Trivedi. —After what you put as the United States example I say 1 am 
not very serious in pressing it. 

President. —I think it can be shown without much difficulty that this leads 
to partition and separation. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —^Another proposal that you have made is that if increased duties 
were considered necessary they should be levied on British steel, but not on 
Continental steel. 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —Take the case of bars which are probably imported from the 
Continent ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Assuming that protection is necessary, the Tata Co.'s bars must 
replace the Continental bars because British bars are not important enough to 
matter ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —They must adjust their production in such a way that bars 
can be rolled in sufficient quantities for the markets which they are able _ to 
capture. My contention is that even if you give them SSj per cent, protection 
they will not be able to compete with Continental steel bars. 

President. —But is it true to say that the Tata steel does not compete with 
the Continental steel? Is it not competing successfully in some markets? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Not in the Bombay market. 

President. —But are you going.to suggest that the Bombay market is more 
important than the rest of India put together? 

Mr. Trivedi. —The Bombay market imports 4 lakhs of tons of steel altogether. 

President. —In the face of what 1 have pointed out to you as regards bars 
do you still press the proposal that the import duty should be levied on British 
and not Continental steel? 

Mr. Trivedi. —My point in making this distinction is this. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. have said in their evidence that 60 per cent, of their output (it 
would be one-sixth later on) is rails, so that their chief necessity is to sell rails 
to the Railway companies. 

President .—Surely that is not so when the Greater Extensions come into 
operation. 

Mr. Trivedi. —They said one-sixth of their output. 

President.^lt it is only one-sixth it may not be the main thing. 

Mr. Trivedi. —There are other things which the railways buy from England 
so that if you enable the Tata Iron and Steel Co. by an additional duty to compete 
against British steel it is worth while doing it. When they have been able 
to secure that, then it would be time enough to think of enabling them to meet 
Continental competition. At present in my opinion they are not in a position 
to compete with Continental steel. 

President. —If the articles that the Tata Iron and Steel Company propose 
to produce are of such a kind that they must displace Continental steeel, then 
surely protection is useless if the duty is not put on the Continental article ? 

Mr. Trivedi.—What is the difference between the two? At present their 
price is Rs. 200 whereas with 23-^ per cent. Continental bars will be Rs. 150. 

President. —Your contention is that they cannot compete on the Bombay 
side. That is of some importance no doubt but not very much. I suggest 
to you that it is not a very important factor. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I think it is in view of the 4 lakhs of tons of import. 

President. —^Whatever the import into Bombay is, I suggest to you that we 
are dealing with the question of tariff policy in a great country and we have 
got to consider the country as a whole. We cannot cut the country into bits 
and consider particular districts only. 
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Mr. rrwet^!-.—That is quite U-ue, but my point is this that if you raise 
the prices artificially by putting a duty the consumers will have to pay it wnue 
the Tata Co. will not he beriefitted to that extent. 

i’resWeiii.—That always happens under a system of^ protective duties 


It 


happens in any large country as a whole. It cannot he helpea. 

Mr. Trivedi .—I am concerned with the 
that even if you give them high protection, they will not be ®’., ® , , P 

the Bombay market and the Bombay consumers will be unnecessarily taxed. 

President .—Very well, supposing that is so? 

Mr. Trivedi.—1 leave it to you afterwards. I have put my case before 
you. 

President.—That invariably happens under a system o.^ , Innbt 

In a country of the size of India, if you granted protection higi enoi g ‘ 

the local producers to capture the markets all over the country it woidd be 
mo. 5 t umieoessarily high in the parts of the country which are neai the works. 
That is an inevitable consequence. 


Mr. Trivedi.—It it is so, we shall have to bow down. I have put my point 
before you and I do not resist any help that may be ultimately given to Tata s. 

President.—Pleane don’t misunderstand me. I don’t object to what you have 
said, but my business is to look at the ma.tter from the other side and point 
out the difficulties. 

Mr. Trivedi.—My fear is that, even with this high protection, unless other 
means are taken to bring down the prices of production, the ultimate goal will 
not be reached. That is what I have said at the end of my second statement. 

President.—Tio I under.stand that you press yonr proposal that the duty should 
he inipo.sed on Britisli steel and not on Continental steel? 

Mr. Trivedi .—In the first instance. 

President .—Supposing that were done, the difference between the price of 
the Continental steel and tfie price of the British steel would be very great. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Rs. ISO and Rs. 200. 

President .—not the result be that the consumer would begin to use 
Continental .steel for purposes for which he had hitherto used British steel or 
Tata steel ? 

Mr. Trivedi .—But tlio consumers don’t use British steel. It is only the Railway 
companies. Port Trusts and semi-Qovornment bodies that use British steel. 

President .—What about the galvanised sheets? 

Mr, Trivedi .—Galvanised sheets and hoops are the exceptions. 

President.—Don’t yon think that a considerable quantity of galvanised sheets 
is imported and that it is mostly British? 

Mr. Trivedi .—I know it come.s from England. Except galvanised sheets 
and hoops, no other article which is used by common people in India is British. 

President .—Take the structural steel which conies from England and w'hich 
is used largely in Calcutta, Bombay and other places for building purposes. 

M.r. Trivedi .—Continental steel is also used. In fact Continental steel is 
being bought and passed off as British steel. 


President .—Who is doing so? 

Mr. Trivedi .—The Bombay Port Trust. 

President .—Who is pa.ssiiig it off as British steel? 

Mr. Trivedi .—The buyer, whoever is in charge of the department. 

President .—I don’t quite follow, I am afraid. 

Mr. Trivedi .—I know of instances in which the Bombay Port Trust asked 
for lenders for British steel, but they W'ere supplied with Continental steel which 
was pas.sed as British steel. 

President.—Is it not possible that they might have said that the. steel must 
be up to British specification? 
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Mr. i'rivedi. —That would be all right, but that is Continental steel. 

President ,—Is not the steel, though made in the Continent, up to the British 
standard ? 

Mr. Trii-ed*.—That is my point. 

President.^Why should that steel be exempted from the protective duty ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Because it is cheaper at present. 

President. —Surely that is not a reason for exempting it from the duty, 
but that is a reason for putting'a higher duty on the Continental steel. 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Well, it will not serve your purpose, because it is so cheap. 

President. —Have not you got to distinguish between these two cases? 
is the Continental .steel which is of the .same quality as the British steel and 
nevertheless coming in cheaper, and the steel which is not. 

Mr, Trivedi. —It is not the fault of the Continental works that they make 
it cheaper. 

President. —I am not suggesting that there is any fault. What I am suggesting 
is that they actually do produce steel of a lower quality for which there is _ a 
demand and there is no harm in it. They are perfectly entitled to produce it. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Why should the consumer be prevented from buying it cheap? 

President. —^Your argument that duty ought not to be imposed on the 
Continental steel could only apply to steel of a lower quality. 

Mr. Trivedi. —That is Continental. 

President. —The effect of your proposal will be to exempt from the protective 
duty the steel which is of the same quality as the British steel. 

Mr. Trivedi. —You mean the Continental steel which comes up to the British 
standard ? 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Even there it is cheaper. 

President. —'But that is not a reason for exempting it. It is a reason for 
putting on it a higher duly. My point is this. Now Tata’s manufacture only 
steel up to the British standard and they want to capture that market. But 
if you allow the Continental steel which is up to their standard to come in free 
of protective duty, then you are not protecting Tata’s. 

Mr. Trivedi. —At present there is no market. Nobody is buying Continental 
steel up to the British standard. Even though they tender, they are not able 
to introduce that steel in India. 

Pfesldent.~Ji3.ve you read the newspapers of the last few days? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Y'ea. 

President. —Did you read about the purchase in Austria by the G. I. P. Rail¬ 
way? 

Mr. Trivedi. —They purchased locomotives and not rails. I tided to introduce 
rails of British standard. 

President .—It is an article made of steel. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Though these rails are up to the British standard yet the 
railway companies won’t buy them because the Railway Board refuse to recognise 
anything but British steel. 

President. —That may be so. As regards rails they are bound by the orders 
of the Railway Board, but you did not make your statement about rails only, 
You made it much broader. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I think that the railways’ chief demand is rails. 

President. —That is your opinion. I am not prepared to say that it is correct. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Rails, plate-s. angles, etc., form a large proportion of the 
Railways’ demands. In all these things there is no demand at present for 
Continental steel which is manufactured up to the British standard. 

President. —I have only one more question to ask as regards the enclosure 
to your original representation.* It is a letter from your brother, I understand. 

*Appendix A to Statement I. 
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Mr. Trivedi. —About dumping? 

President.-^Yes. You sent an extract from the German Con teller of ferrous 
exports which I will read : “ I beg to confirm herewith that the Germaii 

rolling works whose deliveries for foreign countries are under my contro , 
not quote any cheaper prices for bars, joists, rails, sheets, etc., tor sale 
India, than to any other foreign country.” Do you think that is evidence 
show that there is no dumping going on ? 

Mr. Trivedi.—'What Mr. Peterson wants to make out is that there is one 
price of home consumption and that there is another price for export. 

President. —Quite. 

Mr. TTivedi.—U.v. Peterson said that there was too much dumping from 
Germany and Belgium and so I produced this letter. 

President.—Do you realise that the German Controller does not say that 
they do not sell lower in India than they do in Germany. All that he 
is that they do not sell lower in India than in other foreign countries, this 
is not evidence against dumping. 

Mr. Tricedi. —I give it for what it is worth. 

President. —All that he says is practically this : that they are not dumping 
in India any more than in any other place. This is the sum and substance of it. 

Mr. Triredi. —I have not got a copy of the letter here with me. 

President. —If you want to look at it, here it is (hands the letter to the 
witness). 

Mr. TriverU.—Ke says that. 

President.“So far as the letter goes, it merely proves that they have got 
the same policy in all foreign countries, but it may be a different policy in their 
own country. 

Mr. Trivedk—Wor that I refer you to the statement. 

President. —In the letter itself there is a general statement. I don’t wish to 
go into details. 

Mr. Trivedi. —If you want me to say something about dumping, I will. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Trivedi .—Trivedi & Co. 

Mr. Oinwda. —How long have you been carrying on this business? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Since 1915. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you any practical experience of steel making? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is the first time that we hear, as far as I remember, 
that there is or ,)s likely to be more competition from Great Britain than from 
the Continent. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I think that Mr. Peterson’s evidence also shows that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let me make myself clear on that point. All the evidence 
that we have had goe.s to show that there is more competition against Tata’s, in 
tile kind of stee,! that Tata’s manufacture, from the Continent than from Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Trivedi. —At present Tatas are manufacturing mostly rails. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Excluding rails. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Of the articles which they produce at present they say that 
60 per cent, is rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We are not dealing with the question only with reference to 
the immediate present. We’ are dealing with the question of steel as a whole. 
As far as we can gather, the position is this : that in respect of the kind of 
steel, excluding rails, that is now being manufactured by Tatas or may be 
inamifactured hereafter by others in this country, competition is likely to be 
more from the Continent than from Great Britain. If that is the position, does 
it stand to reason that we must put a higher duty on steel coming from Great 
Britain than from the Continent? 
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Mr. Trivedi. —Then, I would say that the present demand from the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. for 33| per cent, is inadequate. They will have to ask for 
more. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If that is so they may have to get more, but if the position 
is, as I have explained, will you still insist upon putting a higher tariff on 
Great Britain than on the Continent? 

Mr. Trivedi. —First of all the competition with England must be killed. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think that you would admit that we are not making any 
enquiry into the .steel with regard to Tatas alone. 

Mr. Trivedi. —There is no other company manufacturing steel at present. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^But you don’t suppose that the Government have appointed 
a Tariff Board in order to protect a particular firm? 

Mr. Trivedi, —No particular firm, but the industry. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Let us look at the industry as a whole and I ask you as a 
practical business man to look at it as if this Board were to make their recom¬ 
mendations not with regard to Tatas—forget that they are in the field—^but 
with regard to the future of the industry and of this country; would it be 
reasonable to exempt the Continental steel and impose a higher duty on the 
British steel? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Therefore my opinion is that the Board will have to seriously 
think whether they can meet the Continental competition at all. Their pre-war 
price was £5. 

Mr. Oiwvcda. —I shall put the question differently. It does not matter where 
the competition comes from. If it comes in greater intensity from one quarter, 
then it must be specially met. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So that, as I have stated to you, if you discover that it is 
really the Continental steel which oompetes against the local manufacture of steel 
and which is likely to compete against it, would you agree that special step,? 
should be taken against that competition? 

Mr. Trivedi. —1 cannot say. You may take special steps. I have no objec¬ 
tion to that, but you tnust also see that you don’t unnecessarily tax the consumer 
while you don’t help in any way the. industry. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If the industry cannot be helped except by enabling it to 
compete against foreign countries which really do compete* with the local 
industry, what are we to do? 

Mr. Trivedi. —In my opinion, the duty of the Board is to sea that the industry 
grows and captures the market at the same price in a reasonable number of 
years. Here my point is that unless you raise the tariff to 75 per cent., you 
will not be able to meet the Continental competition. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I take it that you are a protectionist ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Perfectly, 

Mr. Oinwala. —I want your opinion on this point. If the ultimate object of 
protection is to enable India to meet its requirements locally, then it is necessary 
that that industry must be encouraged to come forward and produce all the 
requirements of the country. 

. Mr. ..Trivedi. —Y'es. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Now we shall assume that Tatas really want to compete only 
against Great Britain and therefore shall say “ All right, put a high tariff 
against Great Britain so that competition is killed.” How will that 6B.able 
any new investor to come forward under such a policy? 

Mr. Trivedi. —It cannot. 

Mr. Oinwala.—11 you only put a higher tariff against Great Britain and 
prevent Great Britain from coming in, how is the Continental market to be 
captured ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —My idea is that there is no room in India for another works 
at present unless you have successfully met the first competition. After yon 
have done that, think of the other competition, but you cannot ineet all com¬ 
petitions at the same time. 
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Mr. Oimvala .—Can you suggest any way in which the competition from the 
Continent—I am not dealing with Great Britain now—can he met? 

Mr. IPrii erf)'.—Take the Continental producers in confidence. Co-operate with 
the Continental producers. 

Mr. Ginwaln .—How can we co-operate? 

Mr. Trivedi .—^You have imported American labour. Why don’t you import 
labour from the Continent ? 

Mr. Ginwcda .—I am talking merely of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Triredi .—My point is, if you import Continental labour . 

Mr, Oinwala .—Leave that point for the moment. Having disposed of the 
British manufacturer, there is still tlie Continental manufacturer. Some one 
has to come forward in this country to meet that Continental competition. 
Therefore in order to enable this country to meet the Continental competition 
would it not be necessary to protect steel? 

Mr. Trivfidi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginu'ala .—And protection must be given against the Continental manu¬ 
facturer ? 


Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 


Mr. Gimcala.—l think you have suggested, in my view rightly, that in this 
country steel must he manufactured by Indian agency as far as possible. 

Mr. Trhedir—Yas. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You suggest also with some degree of force that the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. have not got a Director ou their Board who per.sonally under- 
•stands steel making. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I say steel business and not .steel making. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore you think that they are at a disadvantage ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —They are at the mercy of the General Manager. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You suggest that one of the Directors should have same direct 
knowledge of the methods, etc. ? 

il/r. Trivedi. —There must be somebody who is able to sift the proposals 
placed before the Board by the expert. 

Mr.' Ginwala. —At present as India is situated, is there a man whom you 
can mention, amongst Indian (don’t be afraid) who can really claim to be in 
that position at present? 

Mr. Trivedi _There are European merchants. You can take them. They 

unde!’.stand steel busines.s very well. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We have been trying to find one even among Europeans but 
we could not find. 

Mr. Trivedi. —If I had something to do, I would have suggested. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any one you can name? 

Mr. Trivedi. —They are not on the Board ,of Direetca-s. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you suggest that there are such persons available in this 
country, who possess the special knowledge that you are talking of and who 
are not on the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Trivedi. —Yc.s. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am very glad to hear it. You say that there is more 
American labour eniployed, that is, more expert labour than is necessary? 

Mr. Trivedi. —A'es. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have yon been in touch with the Tata management? 

Mr. Trivedi, —No, but I have been several times to the Works, 

Mr. Oinwala .—Have you followed the history of their management? 

Mr. Trivedi .—I think so. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You know as a matter of fact they had a number of Germans 
and Belgians before the war? 
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%1t. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—ls it your suggestion that when the Germans and Belgians 
were there; the cost of production was lower than now? 

Mr, Trivudi. —No. My first point is that the initial mistake was that they 
went to the wrong country. 

Mr. Ginwqla. —I am coming to that. I am talking merely of the manage¬ 
ment at present. Do you suggest that when they had Belgians and Germans 
in charge of the various Departments, tlieir costs were lower than they are 
now ? 

Mr. Trivedi, —In the begirming it was a different thing. At present Germans 
can be had for anything. You can have them now very cheap. 

Mr. Oinwnla. —Do you think that it will be possible now to get the class 
of (xermans that you have in mind ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Why not? German Iron Works are now idle and you can 
have any number of men. 

President. —Do ypu recognise that no Germans can enter India except by 
special license under tlie peace treaty? 

Mr. Trivedi. —There is an exception made. If the country wants them, they 
will be imported and they could De imported under a special license. There 
is no difficulty. 

Mr. Ginweda- —Have you any evidence to show that their wages will be 
smaller ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —At present their living is simple. It is apparent. 

Mr. Ginwata. —You cannot say that it is apparent. 

Mr. Trivedi, —I think everybody can understand that—that Germans can be 
had cheaply. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do yon know that the plant at Jamshedpur is an American 
plant? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you vi.siled any Continental plants yourself? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Or British plants? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

Mr, Ginwala.—Ihet ca.se for the American pilant is that it has got more labour 
saving appliances on the whole than other plants because they say that in America 
they have labour trouble to a much larger extent than they have in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Therefore their machinery is so devised that 
you can do with the minimum possible human labour. That was one of the 
reasons as.;ignecl for the introduction of the American plant rather than any 
Continental plant. Do you accept that as a good reason or not? 

Mr. Trivedi. —That may be. My point is if you are a practical man and if 
you want to compete with a certain industry of a certain country, then you 
must find out the methods by which that country is able to produce cheap, 
and therefore I say that the initial mistake was that they did not study the 
methods and working of the Continental steel works and they rather went to 
America. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What makes you think so? We have got no evidence before 
us so far. 

3/r Trivedi.—From talks I had with the Tata Iron and Steel Co. people 
I could see that they made no such effort. 

Mr. Ginwala.~Oo you mean to say that they made no effort to study the 
Continental methods ? 

Mr. Trivedi.—'iiot so seriously as they did to study the American methods 
Even now the whole outlook shows that they still think that it is the British 
steel that they have to compete with. There is not enough said in their evidence 
about the Continental competition at all. It is you only who take that view, 
but Mr. Peterson s evidence does not show that, 

Ginwala.—l don’t take any view. 



Mr. Triv&di. —It is the right thiug to do. Mr. Peterson’s evidence does 
not show that they are very anxious to meet the Continental competition. My 
point is that unless they try and meet the Continental competition, it is not 
possible for the steel industry in India to flourish. 

Mr. 0-inwala. —That is the kind of evidence we have had. 

Mr, Ihivedi. —I don’t think that Mr. Peterson has taken that view. 

Mr. Ginwala.-~Mi\'. Peterson is not the only witne.ss who lias been examined. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have not followed others. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^You say that the Continent is able to manufacture steel at 
less cost than Great Britain or America, . because you are able to get steel 
cVieaper ? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Yea. 

Mr. Ginioala. —There are other factors in the cost of production which deter¬ 
mine the selling price. Bid you take all those factors into account? 

Mr. Trivedi.-YY hat a.re they? 

Mr. Ginvsala. —Exchange, for instance. 

Mr. Trivedi.—It ha.s no appreciable effect on the cost of production at 
present. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I mean on the .selling price. 

Mr. Trivedi. —There 1 vjant to make a statement and it is this: the depre¬ 
ciated exchange which it is said tends to make the Continental steel cheap, does 
not disturb the price c.xcept for one or two days. The piices vary according 
as the exchange falls or rises. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the exchange has got very lUtle to do with the 
cost ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. We buy large quantities from Belgium. We have got 
our man there. Suppose to-day the e.xchange falls, our price will be fixed 
according to it. 

Mr, Ginwala.—Thin is somewhat different from what we have heard. The 
majority of witnesses, I think, have said that the Continental prices are so low 
for the reason that the exchange is had. 

Mr. Trivedi, —That is not true. We raise the price from day to day as 
exchange i.s weakened. , 

Mr. Oinwala.—1 think you said something about the cost of production. 
T do not know what you meant by 20 per cent. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Here is the letter I have referred to in my second statement 
and T am putting this in.* 

Mr, Qinwda. —This letter is in French and also refers to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am giving it to you for what it is worth. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It means that the wages paid to labour is 20 per cent, of the 
cost hut the translation does not seem to be correct. 

President. —-As it stands in his statement is that what he thinks it means? 

Mr. Oinwala.—She original French letter is all right but ihe translation i.s 
incorrect. 

President.- —You say “ the cost of labour, etc., in Belgium for producing one 
ton of steel from ore and coke is only 20 per cent, whereas Tatas’ cost is very 
much higher.” 

Does that mean 20 per cent, of the total cost of production ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I was not sure. I received the letter only last Saturday. 
T give it to you if it can help you. 

President. —These are the original letters. Perhaps it would he better if 
you will hand over this so that it can be translated. 

Mr. Trivedi.—I am putting it in in original : I have taken a copy. 

Mr. Oinwala. —By whom was this letter written ? 

* Appendix B. to Statement II. 
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Mr. Trivedi .—It is said there in the covering letter in reply to which this 
letter was sent, 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is from the Industrial Committee of Belgium. But who 
sent you this? 

Mr. Trivedi.Srom my firm in Belgium. It came as an enclosure to my 
firm’s letter. I had asked for certain evidence to show why Continental steel 
was cheaper, 

Mr. Ginwcda. —It hardly gives ns any assistance in the form we require. 

Mr. Trivedi. —1 give it to you for whatever it is worth, 

Mr. Ginwfda. —What are the principal kinds of steel you import? Do you 
import rails ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —'None except for bazaar purposes. We import some for bazaar 
purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they up to the British Standard .specification? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.~li will be of some importance if you can give us the c. i. f. 
prices of rails from 1915 onwards. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I will furnish you with them later on from ray files.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this : Tatas said that they sold rails to Govern¬ 
ment at below the British c. i. f. prices. We want some evidence on that 

point. If you can send us this it will be helpful. But are these heavy 

sections that you import? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Generally it is up to 40 lbs.—flight sections. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you may give us tiiese prices c. i, f. in rupees. 

Mr. Trivedi. —We are selling in £ to merchants and we convert it aftei - 
wards according to the current rate of exchange. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you can give ns the highest and the low.est prices for 
these years according to the rate of exchange prevailing we shall be glad. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I shall send them to you to-morrow.*. Would you like to have 
prices for bars, angles, etc. ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes if you can give us them, I think your contention is 
tiiat railways are to be compelled to buy rails in this country even at a higher 
I'.ate than they can in Great Britain. Yiour idea was that it would not cost 

them any more if they are compelled to do that than if you put a heavy duty 

on the imported rails. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your proposal to have different tariffs, I under¬ 
stand you have now given it up? 

Mr. Trivedi ,—Yes, I have given it up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —About this dumping from Germany, have you read recently 
an order from a German authority which said that ejqiort prices were to be 
30 per cent, lower than the home prices in Germany? That is an official docu¬ 
ment issued. Have you read that? 

Mr, Trivedi .—No, 

Mr. Ginwala. —If such a documeut was issued would you admit that Germany 
was dumping ? 

Mr. Trivedi .—Y'es. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any official publication issued by your Association or 
anybody who gets these bar.s, etc., showing the current market prices of steel 
and so on? 

Mr. Trivedi .—No. Some of our merchants give it to their customers but as 
an Association we do not publish anything. 

Mr. Ginwala.-—la any official document published giving the local prices? 

Mr. Trivedi .—No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If .anybody has to enquire he has to go to the market? 


* Vide Statement III. 
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Mr. H’fivedl—Yes. In Saturday’s issue of the local Times, they give the 
prices. Some of us connected with the market are asked to give them and we 
give. 

Air. Ginwala. —I saw there that the prices of some of the materials had gone 
down and they expected a further decline. You think that is in accordance 
with the present situation? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Air. Oinwala. —Can you give us any reason why the prices are dropping 
down ? 

Mr. 7'rivedi. —Locally ?—On account of too much stock. 

Air. Omwala. —And the European prices are also going down? 

Air. Trivedi. —That is owing to release of things from the Ruhr. In 10 
days it has gone down by 10 shillings. 

Air. Oinwala. —Has there been any di'op in the British prices? 

Mr, Trivedi. —We do not deal so much with Great Britain except in corrugat¬ 
ed sheets and there has not been much drop. 

Air. Oinwala.—AAo you sell any steel to Government, Public Bodies, Port 
Trust, etc. ? 

Mr. I’rii.'cdi.—No. We sell only to merchants ; I am doing commission 
business. 

Air. Oinwala. —Ho you import any machinery? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. Iron is my special line. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you tell me what effect has been produced upon Indian 
ooltivators and agriculturists generally by the increased duty on steel? 

Mr. 7'rivedi.—They find the articles very dear now. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you got any evidence to show that they have been 
hard hit ? 

Air. Trivedi.—Yhe evidence is that they are not buying as much as they 
used to before. Our merchants in Poona and other people report the same thing. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you yourself any experience of the organisation of the 
agricultural industry? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

Air. Kale. —I want to know how the Indian cultivator will be directly affected 
by an increase in the import duty on steel? What are the articles that are 
generally used by the Indian cultivator? 

Mr. Trivedi. —They use bars for the purpose of cultivation. 

Atr. Kale. —-The cultivator uses a plough, for instance. How much quantity 
of steel enters into this part of the equipment for cultivation? 

Mr. Trivedi.—He uses also rice bowls, for instance. 

Mr. Kale. —But do you think that the total value of such articles is very 
large? My impression is that the Indian cultivator being very backward and 
poor does not use very much steel. Even now the Government have not succeeded 
m inducing the cultivator to use iron ploughs. Tyres for cart wheels and a 
few implements are the only articles where steel enters into the con.sumption of 
the cultivator. And that must be a very small quantity surely ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I agree, hut tliey use these howls in handling their produce 
from one place to another. 

Air. Kcde. —^Do you think that they use these things in very large quantities? 
I cannot speak of Gujerat, but in the Deccan I do not think a large quantity 
is used. 

Air. Trivedi. —Poona consumes much of steel sheets. 

Air. Kale. —Is that for agriculture? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have no direct knowledge. 

Air. Kale .—So that, does it not follow that if the consumption of steel has 
fallen to some extent in the bazaar it must be due to the general depression Ural 
prevails in the country but not to the increase of duty? 
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Mr. Trivedi. —The buying power has gone down. 

Mf. Kale. —And naturally it has its effect on the consumption of steel? 

Mr, Trivedi. —Tes. 

Mr. Kale. —I quite understand that an increase of 23 per cent, will 
soma effect hut there is no reason to believe that it will have a prohibitive effect 
so far as the ordinary cultivator is concerned, 

Mr. Trivedi. —f cannot say about the cultivator but I take the consumer as 
a whole. I do not say particularly of the agriculturist, but he is one of the 
consumers. 

Mr. Kale. —^You speak of the consumer in general? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. , 

Mr. Kale. —You represent what i.s called the middleman class, do you not? 

Mr, Trivedi.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —So that if you are able to sell steel in quantities as at present, 
and if there were an increase in duty, you won’t mind? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^We do not mind. 

Mr. Kale. —So long as you are able to secure your middlemen’s profit you do 
not mind what the loss to the consumer is or what the profit to the manu¬ 
facturer is. Don’t you think that if you support protection it is necessary that 
some sort of adjustment should take place in the business of the middlemen? 

Mr. Trivedi, —Our position will not be affected so much. 

Mr. Kale. —As a trader you will not be affected so much because, on the 
whole, consumption of .steel is not likely to go down materially ? You will have 
to deal in that case with other species of steel. You don’t mind whether it is 
T.atas’, British or German? 

Mr. Trivedi.-—1 do not give this evidence from that point of view—that my 
pocket will be affected. 

Mr. Kale. —Y'ou represent your Association? 

Mr. Trivedi.—1 give the trade view. 

Mr. Kale. —Are not the interests of middlemen, traders and consumers 
conflicting ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If Tatas will be able to .supply our market we will be glad. 
In fact we made efforts but they could not supply on account of this com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. Aafe.—But should not traders also be prepared to make same sacrifice 
as they expect the consumers and taxpayers to make? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If it benefits Tatas. My point is there is no prospect of benefit¬ 
ing the industry as against Continental steel. 

Mr. Kale. —Of course that is problematical; we are not sure. Suppose 
the steel industry in India is able to reduce the cost of production, suppose 
railway freights are reduced, then the price of Indian steel will be reduced to 
that extent and the difficulty you are referring to will be overcome to a certain 
extent if these improvements take place? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^We have no particular love for Continental steel. We will 
be the first persons to handle Tatas’ steel if it is cheap. 

Mr. Kale. —That is what I was putting to you. 

You said something about the management at Jamshedpur. Is it your view 
that it was the duty of the Directors to depute some among themselves to be 
on the spot at Jamshedpur to watch the working of the industry there? 

Mr. Trivedi. —My idea is that the whole thing has been managed by the 
General Manager or the Consulting Engineer and the Directors are only looking 
to the financial side. They are not able to sift the information that is put 
before them : they do not get independent evidence and therefore it is practically 
managed between two men. 

Mr. Kale.—Youi- opinion would be that some of the Directors should 
acquaint themselves very closely with the condition of the steel industry in 
America and India so that they may check tlie working of the industry at 
Jamshadpur ? 



Mr. '1’rive.di. —^Yes, 

Mr. Kale—Do you think it is possible for the kind of the Directors that we 
have in Bombay to do that? 

Mr. Ynucffi.—Then we will have to revise our idea of the duty of Directors. 

Mr. A'nfe.—That is to say, our ideas about the position of the Directors 
of the various industries in Bombay will have to be revised. 

Mr. Trivedi.—lf they think they do their duty by merely attending the 
meetings, the industry will suffer. 

Mr. Kale.—Yon think that there are Directors in Bombay who have too many 
irons in the fire and only one of them is the industry at Jainshedpur. You thinJr 
that some of the Directors should make it a point to go to Jamshedpur and stay 
there for a considerable time? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Not only to Jamshedpur but also to the Continent to study 
how to meet this competition. 

Mr. Kde.—ln that case they will be able to introduce a good deal of 
improvement and bring down the cost? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Yos, I think so. 

Mr. Kale. —^You advance that view as an Indian citizen? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Quite so. 

Mr. Kale.—Yon think that this is an improvement which is necessary in all lost 
all industries at the present moment in India? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kcde.—So your ob.servation also applies to the organisation of other 
industries in the country ? 

Mr, Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —^You say that Americans have been put in charge of the works 
and you think that if experts from the Continent had been brought out instead 
they would have run the industry more cheaply? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Tliat is my view. 

Mr. Kale. —What I put to you is this : supposing these Continental experts 
had been as costly as Americans are proving to-day, then is it not possible that 
some one would have turned round and said “ They have brought in Continental 
men. The Americans are the best experts known and they ought to have 
brought out people from America. They committed this initial blunder in going 
to the Continent instead of to the U. 8. A.” 

Mr. Trivedi. —My point is this : The Continent is pioducing cheap iron. 
Therefore those experts from the Continent who are able to show how cheap 
steel caft be manufactured should have been imported as against Americans who 
only have big schemes, schemes involving great financial outturn. Therefore looking 
to the condition of the country which cannot afford to put in so much capital, 
I say, we come to grief. Perhaps we are wise after the event but this is the 
case, 

Mr. Kale. —It is very easy to be wise after the event, but do you not think 
it is just possible that things might Have turned out quite the other way? 

Mr. Trivedi. —My idea from the beginning was that Americans having their 
trust ideas and big factories and all that would lead us to that sort of organisation 
wbich will not do for India. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you ever considered that unless the steel industry is carried 
on on a very large scale, it does not become economic? Have yon ever considered 
that? Do you know that this is the smallest economic unit for a steel works? 

Mr. Trivedi.—K^en Mr. Pertex’son admitted that the Greater Extensions was 
a mistake. 

PresidWit. —Where is that admission made? I have not seen it. 

Mr. Trivedi.—1 remember to have seen it somewhere in his evidence but i 
cannot at the moment find it. 

Mr. Kale. —^When you find it, will you please draw our attention to it! 
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Mr. Trivcdi. —I think it was said in one of the meetings of the Company 
1 remember such an admission iKas made and I will look up and find out. 

Mr. Kale. —I am asking you •whether you know that in order that steel 
be produced economically it is necessary that the unit should be a suffi¬ 
ciently large one and that expert opinion to-day is that unless ^ you 
at least Rs. 8 ovores into the industry it is not an economic proposition, rhis 
is the view of many experts. If that is the view of experts on the size of an 
economic steel plant, do you still think that Tatas should have been content 
with a small factory, a small output and so on? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Indians they were new to this and they had to depend on 
foreigner.s’ advice. At least they should have gone by stages and should have 
convinced themselves that now is not the time for Greater Extensions after 
having seen what competition there is and what difficulties exist. Their ideas 
were based on ivar experience because during the war prices went up by 30 
to 40 per cent, and they thought that prices would remain like that. 

Mr. Kale.—ln all industries there is something like a minimum plant that 
is necessary to turn out goods sufficiently economically, and if the expert view 
is that without at least Rs. 8 crorcs you cannot run a steel industry economically, 
would you still blame them? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If that is the expert opinion of America only I will doubt it, 
but if it is the opinion of other steel producing countries 1 will accept it. 

Mr. Kale.. —Have you reason to believe that in Belgium or Germany or in other 
places there are small steel works that produce steel very cheap? 

Mr. Trivcdi.—-I have no experience hut I do not believe they will put much 
capital and go in for a big work without seeing things. It will grow gradually. 
Therefore I say they should have studied things themselves rather than depend 
on the expert advice of outsider.s. 

Mr, Trivcdi. —How can they study things without knowing it thomselves? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Tihey could have sent one of them to the Continent and compared 
things and given their opinion. 

Mr. Kale.—Are not these difficulties always associated with new industries? 
That i.s why in India the industry ivant.s protection. It encounters difficulties 
in the initial stages of organisation. 

Mr. Trivedl.—Thay must learn at least by experience. 

Mr. Kale.—AW will agree to that proposition. Do you not apjpreheiid that 
there will bo a, serious difficulty in the way of the Government of India if it 
tries to compel Railway companies to buy their rails at a particular price? 

Mr. Trivcdi.—Why should they not? 

Mr. 7iafe.—The Railway companies will say “ We shall buy at the price 
you lay down but our cost of working the railway will go up and you must 
compensate ua.” 

Mr. Trivedi. —It is for the Legislature to say. You give protection and 
charge tlie cost on a particular class of consumers, whereas all the users of Rail¬ 
ways will be taxed by the other method. 

Mr. Kale.—Jl will be a tax even if the co.st of Railway working goes up. 
It will be a tax on the general consumer. So the evil is there even if your 
proposal is adopted and the general consumer and the taxpayer will have to bear 
the burden ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You have told ns about your idea that Tata’s should have em¬ 
ployed Belgian or German expert advice in designing and operating their steel 
works Are you aware that the method by which most of the Continental steel 
is made—particularly cheap steel—is a process that cannot he applied to Indian 
pig iron ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Mather. —The cheap Continental steel is made chiefly by the basic 
Bessemer process, which cannot be applied to Indian conditions. As a matter 
of fact the Tata Co. did start manufacture witli a German staff in the 
steel-making department but they were not conspicuously successful. There 
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is nothing in the past history of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. to show that they 
would do better by replacing their steel-making staff by Germans. 

Mr. Trivedi.—l don’t mean the process but I mean the superior hands, a» 
for example, in rolling mill, the bar mill and other mills the expert labour tftat 
you want. Am 1 to understand that the Germans who are runnmg bar and otner 
mills in Germany will not do here? 

Mr. Mather, —I don't say that; I am speaking of the steel furnace^ Germans 
were actually brought out for the steel making furnaces at the lata Go. s worKS 
and, as I .said, the results did not justify any suggestion that they would ne 
particularly successful. 

Mr. TWrerfi.—That may be so on a particular process but they would be 
cheaper than Americans, that is my idea. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you aware that there are no Americans now in the rolling 
mills ? 1 think they are all English. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Then the English could be replaced by Germans or other 
Continentals. 

Mr. it/otAer.—That of course is a matter of surmise which we cannot settle 
by discussion here unless you have definite information to lay before the iJoard. 

I want to call attention to your second letter. At the bottom of the first 
page YOU say ” According to Table II on page 63 of the representation subinitted’- 
to the Indian Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., there was a 
total import of about 10 lakhs tons in India last year. Of these 30 per cent, 
was from England and 70 per cent, from the Continent.” I take it that a» 
an importer of iron and steel on a very large scale you are pretty well in touch 
with the import market. Does your experience bear out these figures of dO 
per cent. British and 70 per cent. Continental steel? 

Mr. Trivedi.—I think it is correct, but in pre-war times I think I had found 
that there was 50 per cent, of British steel. 

Mr. Mather.—You have no doubt studied these figures carefully. I wa» 
calculating the sources of imports. For last year—1922-23—I find British steel 
about 566,000 tons, and steel from other countries 386,000 tons, so there was 
a distinct preponderance of British steel last year. 

Mr. Trivedi. —They have made two divisions ‘ Iron and Steel ’ and ‘ steel.’ 

Mr. Mather.—I take all these things together as they are almost entirely steel. 

I find that of the iron and steel into India roughly 60 per cent, is British instead 
of 30 that you quote. 

Mr. Trivedi.—I take as my data the table on p.ige 63 of the Tata Co.’s 
representation. 

Mr. Mather.—\ have been looking into this Table and while it might have 
been put rather more carefully by the Tata Co. even these statements do not 
bear out your contention. 

Mr. J’/ii-ed*-—Why ? 916 pht» 40 gives yon roughly 10 lakhs of which the 
United Kingdom exported 316,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not a complete statement. The United Kingdom sent 
in 313,000 of the items which are classified, but there are " other products not 
allocated ” 256,000, and it so haiipens that out of the 256,000 the larger portion 
is British. 

Mr. Trivedi. —1 take it that in pre-war times, in 1913-14, there was 52 per cent, 
from Great Britain. 

Mr. Mather. —I have also got figures for 1913-14 and the total imports of 
iron and .steel that year was 893,000 tons from Great Britain and 396,000 tons- 
from other countries. So that it is very much higher than 52 per cent. The 
Briti.sh imports were about 70 per cent., I should say. 

Mr. Trivedi. —There are no figures given here for the Bail way imports. That 
accounts for the difTerenca, I think. 

Mr. Mather. —The figures do include the Kailway imports. But even without 
them your percentages are not correct. I was an.vious to correct that impression 
and I was very surprised to hear you saying that your own experience indicated 
that 30 per cent, of British and 70 per cent. Continental steel was imported into- 
India. It certainly does not apply to the whole of India. 



Mr. Trivedi. —I have drawn it from this Table. My own experience is BO 
;per cent. 

Mr. KaiAer.—Can you tell us whether much wrought iron is imported into 
Bombay? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

Mr. Mathe,r. —Such wrought iron as is imported usually go into the bazar 
trade? 

Mr. Trivr.di. —I think it is mainly the engineering firms who take them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got figures for the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Trwdi. —^Tes. 

.Mr. Mather. —^TTp to what year have you got them? 

Mr, 7'rivedi. —Up to 191314. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you got more recent figures? 

Mr. Trivedi, —No. 

Afr. Ginwala. —^You state that nearly 70 per cent, of the total steel was from 
the Continent. Where did you get that information from? 

Mr. Trivedi. —1 have taken it from Table II on page 63 of the Tata Co. s 
representation, but Mr. Mather has corrected me. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have got no figures up to date for the Bombay Presidency ? 

Air. Trivedi. —No. Really speaking the last two years are not the correct 
data to judge. I think the pre-war flgiues give you the correct data. 

Mr. Alather. —Do yon import any whe nails? 

Mr. Trivedi.-~No. That goes under hardware. 
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No. 90. 

Calcutta Import Trade Association. 

Wriiten. 

Statement Z.— Original Representation of the Calcutta Import Trade Associa¬ 
tion to the Tariff Board, dated September 11th, l'J2S. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Calcutta Import Trade Association 
to address you regarding the claim to protection for the steel industry in 
India put forward by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

2. The enhancement of the import duty on steel to 33^ per cent, as asked 
for by the Tata Company would necessarily react on all industries using 
steel as a raw material and the consequent rise in prices generally would have 
a far-reaching and, the Committee consider, disastrous effect. They are, 
therefore, strongly opposed to a protective duty and they consider that with 
a 10 per cent, import duty as at present, with cheap coal and iron ore and 
heavy concessions in railway freights (as compared with importers) the Tata 
Company should be able to maintain themselves if their overhead charges 
are kept within reasonable limits. The Committee would point out that 
if the steel manufacturing industry cannot hold its own in this country 
with the present duty it is not likely to do so with a duty of 33§ per cent. 
In any case it Is reported that the bulk of the Tata Company’s output is at 
present taken by the State and Company-managed Railways in the shape of 
rails and that the t,r:rent contracte in this connection continue for four 
years. If this be so, it is clear that no new duties can assist the Company 
materially until the expiry of that time and the Committee are of opinion 
that no change should be made at ail events until then. 

3. The price paid by the Government for the rails supplied to it by the 
Tata Company is understood to be from Rs. 110 to Rs. 123 per ton only 
and as this price is far below the cost of importation—^about £10-0-0 c.i.f — 
the Committee consider that any assistance which the Tata Company requires 
should take the form of some enhancement in the Government rate. This 
would really be equivalent to a bounty, and the Fiscal Commission indicated 
that, in the case of a basic industry such as the steel manufacturing indue 
try, the best method of providing assistance would probably be to give a 
bounty rather than a high protective duty. 

4. There is also the question of foreign competition to be considered. At 
present continental prices for steel are much lower than Brrtish prices, for 
the foreign manufacturer is assisted both in the matter of exchange and by 
cheaper freights. If the import duty be increased to 33| per cent, it is 
generally anticipated that Belgian and German exporters will immediately 
respond by reducing their prices to the extent of the additional duty; that 
is to say, they will make any sacrifice necessary in the matter of price in 
order to retain their footing in this market. Should they do so, it is clear 
that the Tata Company will not be materially assisted. But what will happen 
will be that British steel will be quite unable to compete with continental 
imports, for the British manufacturer cannot make the same Mduotions in 
his price as, by reason of the advantages he enjoys in exchange and freight, 
the continental manufacturer can afford to do. Unless, therefore, British 
steel is to be excluded altogether any increase in the Tariff should be on the 
basis of preference within the Empire as this would tend to restrict the 
dumping of foreign manufactured steel, the encouragement of which is 
detrimental to both Indian and British manufacturers. 
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statement 11.—Letter from the Secretary, Calcutta Import Trade Associa^ 
tion, Calcutta, No. 90-Al., dated 6th November 192S, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Regarding the information promised by Mr. Bishop I attach a list 
showing the comparative prices of certain British and Continental articles 
together with list of present day freight rates from British and Continental 
ports to Calcutta or Bombay. The prices for March 1923 liaTe not been 
given as the Continental market, owing to the Ruhr position which deve¬ 
loped in March, was not normal and the rates might give a wrong impression. 

The Committee regret they are unable to give the figures in greater 
detail but they trust the information supplied will be sufficient for your 
requirements. 
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The above rates are per cwt. c.i.f. Calcutta. 


.Approximate Pre-ivar Local Selling Bata 


British 1 


Continental. 


11 s. a. 

Bs, a. 


per cwt. 

per cwt. 

Bars 


4 4 

Angles 

5 8 

5 0 

Sheets 

6 0 

5 8 
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5 8 
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The c.i.f. Calcutta costs would be about As. 8 per cwt. less than above 
rates. 


( 6 ) 


Present day freight rates per ton to Bomlay or Calcutta. 


From British Ports 
From Continental Ports 


23s. 6d. 

14s. 3d. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. H. C, W. BISHOP, representing 
the Calcutta Import Trade Association, recorded 
at Calcutta on the 1st October 1923, 

President—'SSiW you tell me about the Calcutta Import Trade Association? 
How many firms are members of it? 

Mr. Bishop. —It covers all the largest firms—about 60. 

President. —Do you print a list of these firms? 

Mr. Bishop. —If you could give us a copy of that for reference it will 
be useful to have it. (Mr. Bishop hands in a copy of the last yea^rly report 
of the Association with the names of members printed at the end.)* 

President. —Are the firms who are members of your Association chiefly 
interested in trade with the United Kingdom or in trade with all countries P 

Mr. Bishop.—With all countries of which the United Kingdom is the chief. 

President.-Phe United Kingdom is the most important but you are also 
interested in the import trade with other countries? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

President.—1 asked that question having regard to what you say in the 
last paragi'aph of your letter about tho possibility of ^duuipiug on a- 
scale from Belgium and Germany and the effect that it might have on the 
trade of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

President. —Are the members of the Association Indian firms or European 
firms? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yhe majority are European. 

President. —Before the war were many firms who were more interested in 
trade with other countries members of your Association? 

Mr. Bishop. —There were some German firms. 

President. —Of course one knows the great change in the minds of tn- 
people after the war began about trading with enemy countries. I won¬ 
dered whether it had anything to do with the constitution of your Asso¬ 
ciation ? 

Mr. Bishop.—I do not think it made any difference. The Germans and 
others who were members of our Association had to leave the country after 
the war. 

President. —Naturally, of course, the point of view of your Association 
must he to promote as far as possible the exchange of commodities between 
India and other countries of the world and any restriction in that exchange 
must be opposed to your interests? 

Mr. Bishop. —As this country is essentially a poor country reckoned per 
head of the population the question of price is all important. On the other 
hand, we do not wish to he considered inimical to Tata’s on account of our 
objections to their proposals. There are very many firms, who are members 
of the Association, who are constant customers of Tata’s, and we do not wish 
anything we say to be taken in a different light. 

President. —In the first paragraph of your letter you have said that you 
are strongly opposed to protective duty. “ The enhancement of the import 
duty on steel to 33J per cent, as asked for by the Tata Company would 
necessarily re-act on all industries using steel as a raw material and the 
consequent rise in price genenally would have a far-reaching, and, the Com¬ 
mittee consider, disastrous effect.” 

In what direction do you think the rise will he most marked ? What 
would most affect the people generally? 

* Not printed. 


2 E, 2 
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Mr. Bishop. —One of the most marked effects will he on public schemes 
generally which will need a great deal more financing and which under the 
present circumstances will not go through. 

President. —That is to say, a much smaller amount of steel would be used. 
You anticipate that would be the result.^ 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —And the result will be, of course, in that case, smaller im¬ 
portations and consequently less business. You are thinking of big schemes, 
like irrigation schemes or railways? 

Mr. Bishop. —Everything under the heading of steel and bridgework 

President. —^The most important bridges are the railway bridges. Is 
there any other direction where you think there will be a smaller consumi)tion 
of steel in India as a result of an increase in the price? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it will be restricted to some extent generally. A 
great deal of steel enters into the making of agricultural implements, but 
how much any rise in price would affect that I cannot say. 

President. —Are you thinkiTig of spades, hoes and ploughshares or of 
something more modern? 

Mr. Bishoxn —He needs ploughshares, kodalies, corrugated iron for his 
house, and, where a man has got enough money, joists, beams, etc., to build 
a larger house. 

President. —In the parts of the country with which I am acquainted, 
people who use these materials for their houses are not numerous. It may 
be different in other parts of the country but, so far as 1 know, this is an 
unusual thing. 

Mr. Bishop. —Oawnpore is a very big centre for distributing steel in 
Upper India and a considerable amount of steel such as is used in the bazar 
trade, goes through there. In a very large number of houses in these parts 
of India corrugated iron sheets are extensively used. 

President. —I quite understand that as regards roofing a substantial 
increase in-the price woidd mean a reduction in the demand, but as regards, 
kodalies, plough,shares and things of that kind it seems to me doubtful,, 
because I do not think anyone would say that the Indian cultivator is 
extravagant in the use of steel implements and it might not be possible to 
reduce his demand for them. If there is an increase in the price he will 
just have to pay more and there is an end of it. Take another example. 
Do you think that 33J per cent, duty would lead to a reduction in the 
number of steel frame buildings erected ? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it would. 

President. —You consider that other materials would be substituted for 
steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Of course in a town like Calcutta there is this to be remem¬ 
bered, that steel frame buildings can be built higher and therefore your 
land cost is less, and that is always an important factor. What materials 
do you think would be used in substitution for steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —In the up-country, timber and bamboo. Of course im¬ 
portant buildings must have a certain amount of steel. 

President. —I am not imagining that steel will go out altogether. But 
less steel will he used, that is your contention. What do you think would 
be the extent .as regards the total contraction in the import of steel ? The 
present total works \jp to something in the neighbourhood of one million 
tons. 

Mr. Bishop. —The total import of all kinds of steel? 

Pre.sident. —In the case of some articles, the trade returns give the value 
only and not the quantity, but making allowances for that the total comas 
to abiuit ,a million tons. 
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Mr. Bishop. —I think the imports were 880,000 tons for last year, both 
iron and steel. This covers materials for which tonnage is given, of course 
wagons, etc., excluded. 

President. —To what figure would it be likely to fall as a result of putting 
on 33J per cent, duty? 

Mr. Bishop. —I can hardly give any figure. 

President. —I fully recognize that you cannot give a correct figure, but 
■i put the question in case you were prepared to attempt an estimate, 

Mr. Bishop. —We think a great deal of the present imports from Great 
Britain will be diverted to the Continent. 

President. —I am coming to that later. I am thinking now of the reduc¬ 
tion in the total quantity. I think there are one or two things to be 
remembered. I think the increase in price, as shown by the wholesale index 
numbers in the United Kingdom, is at present between 160 and 170 if 100 is 
taken as the pre-war level of prices. 

Mr. Bishop.—la the case of steel it is about 70 to 80 per cent., judging 
by the selling price here in Calcutta. 

President. —The selling price in India, however, as compared with the 
pre-war price, is affected by the increase in the Customs duty from to 10 
per cent. 

Mr. Bishop. —The c.i.f. price would be about 150 to 160, I should think, 
as against 100 pre-war. 

President. —The effect of that is that if steel is selling cheaper on the 
average than other commodities in relation to pre-war prices, there is a 
greater margin within which the price can rise without affecting its con¬ 
sumption. That is to say, as compared with other commodities, steel is 
cheaper than it was before the war? 

Mr. Bishop. —I should say we are not likely to get hceaper steel. 

President. —You are thinking of British steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Is that on the basis that the manufacturers have already 
reduced their cost as low as they can go? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think they have been working at purely cost price for 
some time. 

President. —Can you give us any information as to the price of imported 
steel in India to-day—both British and Continental steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —Boughly speaking Rs. 9 a cwt. 

President. —What sort of articles does that rate cover? 

Mr. Bishop. —Angles, channels, beams, etc., Rs. 9 a cwt.—that is, Rs. 180 
a ton. 

President. —Is Continental steel selling at a lower price than that? 

Mr. Bishop. —It is selling at Rs. 8-4 to Rs. 8-8 a cwt., i.e., Rs. 165 and 
Rs. 170 a ton. 

President. —It is rather important from our point of view to get as much 
information as we can about the importation of Continental steel, and the 
more information you can give us the better it will he. Has there been any 
change during the last three months as regards the price of imported Conti¬ 
nental steel ? 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t think there has been any considerable change. 

President. —How does the price to-day compare with the price in 1922? 

Mir. Bishop. —The price is about the same as last year. 

President. —At the beginning of 1923 the price of Belgian steel rose sub¬ 
stantially in Belgium, that was during the first three months of the occupation 
of the Ruhr 
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Mr. Bishop. —Practically nothing was shipped from the Continent at 
that time. 

President. —The figure quoted for home price at works in Belgium for 
beams is 420 francs in January; it was oOO to 6S0 francs in February; in 
March it was about 776, whereas up to January export price was quoted 
which was lower than the home price. During February and March there 
was no quotation for export at all. 

Mr. Bishop. —We shall be ready to give you any figures you want. 

President. —It would be useful to us if you could give us any figures about 
the importations of Continental steel, especially of cases which came to the 
notice of the Association of importations at an unusually low rate.* You 
mention amongst other things the advantage enjoyed by Tatas—10 per cent, 
import duty at present, cheap coal and iron ore and heavy concessions in 
railway freights. The view put forward by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
was that coal was no longer cheap and that they were at a great disadvantage 
because the rise in the price of coal in India for the most part took place 
at a period when in every other part of the world it was falling. 

Mr. Bishop. —Up to the Armistice the price of Indian coal was very low 
but rose in the following years. For the last 12 months, as far as I can tell 
you, the price of coal has been falling. So far as I know, coal here is very 
much cheaper than the price which works at Home have to pay for it. 

President. —The question of quality comes in there. You consider that 
India still enjoys an advantage in the price of coal? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, it does. 

President. —Great complaints have also been made about the freight diffi¬ 
culty—the difficulty of getting coal transported to the works. 

Mr. Bishop. —That is common to every industry in the country. 

President. —I do not say that Tata’s are worse oft' than the others. But 
the steel industry amongst other things has not been getting the advantage 
of cheap coal and that affects the price of steel enormously in every stage 
of manufacture? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, 

President. —You also mention special concession in railway freights. So 
far as I know, that applies to the Bengal Nagpur Bailway and, I think, it is 
the same contract that was made at the time the works were established. 
So far as either their raw materials come over the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
or their finished products go out by that Railway they have an advantage, 
but on the general question of transport Tatas take exactly the opposite- 
view that they are at a disadvantage as compared with the importer. For 
instance, it costs three times as much to send steel to Karachi from Jam¬ 
shedpur as it does from London. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, it does. 

President. —I do not think in the matter of freight the manufacturer in 
this country has such a great advantage. 

Mr. Bishop. —But the great markets in this country are Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

President .—Let us take another case, Bombay. 

Mr. Bishop. —The concession enjoyed by Tatas as compared with Calcutta 
Importing Firms in freight is understood to he equivalent to Rs. 24-11 a 
ton, for despatches via, Nagpur, i.e., £1-13, which is equivalent to an addi¬ 
tional duty of 18 per cent. 

President. —I think the figures given by Tatas were; English ports to 
Bombay Rs. 16-14 to which clearing charges of Rs. 2-8 per ton have to he 
added making Rs. 19-6 as against Rs. 15-14 for Tatas, and in the case of 
imported material there is generally a further extra for cartage or railway 
freight, whereas material from Tatas goes direct to the nearest Railway 

* Vide Statement II (a). 
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siding. This may be taken as a further Rs. 2-8 per ton in the case of 
deliveries in Bombay and suburbs, i.e., Rs. 21-14 against Tatas Rs. 15-14. 
Tatanagar to Bombay Rs. 15-14—only one rupee less; to Madras Rs. 15-14, 
to Karachi Rs. 48, and to Rangoon Rs. 23 to 28. I quite admit that, for 
Calcutta, Tatas have a distinct advantage in the matter of freight, but the 
further yon go up-country that advantage tends to diminish. Of course 
the imported stuff in that case also has got to pay railway freight and that 
makes their price dearer. 

Mt. Bishop. —They have got a distinct advantage now in this, that in 
sending steel from Calcutta to Delhi, say, they get the benefit of these old 
rates. 

President. —Only a small part of the distance will be over the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Mir. Bishop. —Still that is an advantage; it will come to 2J per cent. 

President. —In the last sentence of paragraph 2 you say “ it is reported 
that the bulk of the Tata Company’s output is at present taken by the State 
and Company-managed railways in the shape of rails and that the current 
contracts in this connection continue for four years. If it be so, it is 
clear that no new duties can assist the Company materially until the expiry 
of that time.” The actual figures given by Tatas w'ere that during the last 
three years their rails have been something over half their present outturn— 
60,000 out of 122,000 in 1920-21, 78,000 out of 166,000 in 1921-22 and 65,000 
out of 114,000 in 1922-23. 

Mir. Bishop. —The other day I was told by the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
that they could not get enough rails from Tatas. The Railways imported 
80,000 tons last year. 

President. —The quantities actually supplied under the contracts do not 
cover the whole outturn of the railways. In 1921-22 it was 29,000 tons to 
the Railway Board, 25,000 tons to what they call Palmer Railways, and 
14,000 tons to the Bengal Nagpur Railway. That just makes up the 66,000 
tons. At present rails are more than half their output, but they have also 
told us that when the Greater Extensions are completed and when they are 
in full operation, their total output will he 400,000 tons and the rails will 
not amount to anything like half of that. They have told us that they 
interpret the contract as not binding them to supply a larger quantity of 
rails at these rates than they had been supplying. If so, it would only be 
for a couple of years time. The rails supplied under the contracts might 
be only 60,000 out of an output of 400,000; it would not be really so im¬ 
portant. 

Mr. Bishop. —From last year’s figures about 140 to 160 thousand tons 
annually of rails in all are required by the Railways in India. Will they be 
able to supply these also when the Greater Extensions are complete? 

President. —We cannot tell whether they would sqpply the whole demand. 
It depends on various circumstances. 

Mr. Bishop. —What we cannot understand is, if Tatas’ industry required 
assistance, why should not Government pay Tatas the market price of the 
rails they took from them under the contract. 

President. —Well as regards that, of course, it does not affect the Company 
railways. They are independent of Government in that matter. 

Mr. Bishop. —Well, they will soon be Government railways. 

President. —The two important Railway Companies now under Company 
management which might come under the control of Government are the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the East Indian, and neither of these are 
included in Tatas’ oontracte. They have no contracts with the Great Indian 
Peninsula just now and I do not think they ever supplied the Bast Indian. 

Mr. Bishop. —But still it is on the quantity of rails that thsy do supply 
under these contracts that they are losing so much. 
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President. —What you were suggesting was that Government should pay 
a reasonable market price for the rails they get from Tatas under the 
contract, but what I would point out is that at least half or more than half 
IJie rails supplied under the eontracts go to the Company railways and not 
to the Government railways, so that if Government pay a higher price it 
would not cover the whole ground, 

Mr. Bishop. —It would cover a good deal of it, I think. 

il* 

President.' —It would cover something like 30,000 tons and that is the 
extent of it. As a matter of fact what Tatas told us was that in the 
last two years Government had made concessions as regards price and had 
paid more than what they were hound to pay under the contract. That 
was what we were told at Jamshedpur, 1 do not remember the exact 
figure but it was something like this. The price under the contract was 
Bs. 130 and they actually received Rs. 156 or some figure like that. It was 
given in the evidence at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That was for the last two years. The contract price was 
revised and brought up to the c.i.f. price. 

Mr, Bishop. —Then we understand Government have boijght building 
materials on the basis of 10 per cent, below the cost of importation. 

President. —From Tatas? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yea. 

President. —That is not done under any contract, I think. 

Mr. Bishop. —I do not know. I think it must have been. 

President. —Where did you get your information from? 

Mr. Bishop. —A member of our committee knew that there was a case in 
the United Provinces. 

President. —If there is any contract it has not been brought to the notice 
of the Board yet, but I think we were, told that there were arrangements 
not only with Government but as a sort of a general practice materials were 
gold below the price of the imported stuff. 

Mr. Bishop. —Latterly they have been selling exactly, or what they say 
IS exactly the equivalent of the imported price. During this year my firm 
has' been able to buy a considerable quantity of British material at lowei 
rates and it looked as if Tatas were not hard pushed for orders. 

President. —This paper contains the information that was given to us at 
Jamshedpur about the contracts. The contracts with the Railway Board go 
on up to the end of March 1927, but the one with the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
which is at the lowest rate under the contracts—Rs. 110 a ton—expires ai 
the end of March 1925 and the others at the end of March 1926, so that 
they do not last quite so long as you suggest. 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 3 of your representation you say that the price 
of Rs. 123 a ton is far below the cost of importation, which is about £lf 
c.i.f. Is this dtjty paid or duty free? 

Mr, Bishop. —^That is duty paid. It should he f.o.r. 

President. —If that is c.i.f. plus duty, what is the f.o.b. price in England? 

Mr. Bishop. —It should be £7-17-6, after deducting freight which woulc 
be £1-2-6 and duty about £1. 

’^resident. —It was this sort of price that yqu had in mind when you said 
inat you did not think that the price of British steel would fall much lower. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —In the last paragraph of your letter you suggest that the 
imposition of 33J per cent, duty would not be of any benefit to Tatag 
because Continental manufacturers would at once drop their prices. Du 
you think that they could drop the price to the full extent? 
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Mr. Bishop. —They would not have to drop very much. Even with 33i 
per cent, it would still be low. 

President. —But is that quality of material comparable with the quality 
of Tatas? 

Mr. Bishop. —Generally speaking it is not so good. 

President. —The policy of Tatas is to manufacture as far as they can 
possibly go up to the British standard, and naturally the price of the 
inferior quality would be lower, but it does not follow that it would be able 
to compete with Tatas for the same purpose. 

Mr. Bishop. —No. Concerns like railways, public bodies, etc., would still 
insist on having British standard quality but in the case of Indian buyers— 
i.e., bazaar trade, where they will have to pay more for the British steel on 
account of the extra duty—probably their choice would be for the cheapest 
stuff. 

President. —So far as that is concerned the position is not very different 
at present. Those who are content with the cheaper qualities buy Conti¬ 
nental steel now. The increase in the duty might accentuate that competi¬ 
tion to some extent, but still it does not seem to me to count for very much. 
What you have said is “if the import duty be increased to 33J per cent, it 
is generally anticipated that Belgian and German exporters will immediate¬ 
ly respond by reducing their prices to the extent of the additional duty.” 
Is that possible? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it will be possible for them to reduce their rates 
and to bring them below the new level. 

President. —There is one more point. There is the question of freight 
from Continental ports. Can you give us any information as to the difference 
in the freight rates at present between Antwerp and India and London and 
India? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think the difference will be some 10s. (actually 8s. 3d.) 
a ton. The London rate is 27s. Gdl. (actually 22s. 6c?.) and the Continental 
rate would be 17s. 6d. (actually 14s. 8d.). 1 am not however certain. 

President. —You gave us the price of E-s. 165 as the price of certain 
sections of Continental steel at present. 

Mr, Bishop, —Yes. 

President. —You have got to take off Rs. 16 for freight and landing 
charges and the duty would be somewhere about Rs. 15 also. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —So that the price that actually reaches the manufacturei 
'Would be about Rs. 135 or Rs. 140. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —When 33| duty is put on, in order to sell at the same price in 
India ho would have to cut what he actually received before by more than 
Rs. 20. 

Mr. Bishop. —But he pays duty on the freight too. 

President. —That is what he is supposed to do. He pays it on the c.i.f, 
price. 

Mr. Bishop. —^In the case of some section a fixed sum per ton is paid. 

President, —As regards structural sections, things like angles, etc., the duty 
IS always ad valorem. 

.Mr. BUhop. —In the case of angles and tees it is on a tariff valuation. 
Joists are on an ad valorem basis; and bars, the import of which is largest 
from the Continent, hear Rs, 18 a ton duty. They are on a tariff valuation. 

President. —^Would it he possible for the Continental manufacturer to cut 
the price he actually receives by Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 a ton? 

Mr. Bishop, —I think they have a certain amount of bounties on tlw 
Continent; I do not know exactly how much 
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President. —Can you give us any definite information? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

President. —So far the only absolute definite information received was 
as regards freight reduction on iron ore coming from Luxemburg and Prance 
into Belgium, It is said that there is very low freight on raw materials. 
That is what Tata’s told us. Are you in a position to give us any definite 
information about that? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

President. —Assuming that there are such bounties, they must be operat¬ 
ing already ? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yea. 

President. —Unless the Foreign Government responds by increasing the 
bounties as we increase the duty, they won’t be able to out further. I looked 
up some of the British Government’s Overseas trade reports about the condi¬ 
tions in Belgium. This is up to March 1922. This is what is said as regards 
wages in the engineering trade. “ Metal workers’ and engineers’ wages 
vary from Prs. 1'75 to Frs. 3-00 per hour compared with Prs. 0'25 to Prs. O’SO 
in 1913: in the brick making and constructional industries wages which in 
1913 were about Prs. 0‘25 per hour are now Prs. 1‘30 to Frs. 3'SO.” 'Ihat 
is to say, the level of wages has gone up by 600 per cent, in Belgium. 

If the Belgian franc is taken at 80 to the pound it is worth in sterling 
less than J of what it was worth before the war, and the purchasing power 
of sterling as expressed in commodities is only | of what it was before. On 
that basis the purchasing power of the franc in commodity ought to be 5 to 6 
times less than it was before the war. The increase in wages apparently 
balances the reduction in the value of the franc, and it is not clear that in 
that matter the Belgian manufacturer has an advantage. 

Mr. Bishop. —They manage to send us steel at 10 to 25 per cent, below 
British prices. 

President _Is that quality for quality? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not a now thing that has happened. It was the 
same before the war when there was no exchange difficulty. It seems to me 
that it is a thing quite independent of the exchange, 

Mr. Bisho.p. —Yes. 

President. —The figures I gave you about the increase in wages, relate to 
pome period before March 1922. I do not know whether there has been any 
further increase in wages since the occupation oi the Buhr and the fall in 
the value of the franc. If there has been a further rise in wages it would 
begin to hit the Belgian exporter. What I would like to have your opinion 
about is this: where the value of a foreign currency has depreciated and 
has remained at the .same depreciated figure for two or three years, do you 
think that that country still retains an advantage for the purpose of exporting 
goods ? 

Mr. Bishop. —Do you mean that in a year or two they are likely to ba 
in a worse position to export than now? 

President. —You said that the Continental manufacturer enjoys advant¬ 
ages in exchange and in freight. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —As regards exchange I want to get your opinion on the 
question whether when the exchange falls to a certain extent and then 
remains steady at that for two or three years, does the manufacturer in that 
country still retain any advantage? 

Mr. Bishop. —I am unable to answer that. 

President. —It is rather an important question—^to what extent deprecia¬ 
tion of the exchange does give the manufacturer in that country an 
advantage. 
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Mr. Bishop. —I do not think that anybody has got a correct estimate of 
the exchange at all. 

President. —It is a matter about which the Board will have to form aa 
opinion and I was hoping that you would be able to help us. 

Mr. Bishop. —Nobody will be able to say whether it will steady down 
permanently. 

President. —I think what has happened in foreign countries since the war 
has tended to show that once the exchange steadies down at a figure, then 
the rise in wages which always follows tends to remove the advantages which 
the country undoubtedly possessed at the time of the fall in the exchange 

Mr. Bishop. —Even if it is less than four years before Tata’s contracts 
fall in, we think it is rather dangerous to push the duties up now. They 
have only .iust gone up from 25 to 10. During the period there has been 
very bad trade and we do not see why the Tata Co. should not be able to fully 
maintain their position. I may tell you that my Association had a certain 
amount of corre,spondence with the Government over the manufactures of 
steel material at the Lshapur Factory, as competing with private importers, 
and what the Government stated in connection with that was that a nucleus 
staff was necessary and they were turning out steel which could not be sold 
under market prices, and that the costs of the factory would be certified by 
one of the leading firms of chartered accountants so as to ensure manufacture 
being carried on on a paying basis. From what we have seen of lshapur 
prices we think that the material turned out there appear in price to be much 
on a par with Tatas’ rates and costs of imported material, so that, if a small 
concern like that can profitably manufacture material at these rate.s, then it 
would be very much easier for large works like Tatas. 

President. —I quite understand your position on this point. It is a per¬ 
fectly fair contention that you have been able to put before the Board, 
because these are precisely the raattei-s which the Board will have to investi¬ 
gate very carefully. 

Mr. Bishop. —We feel that if Tatas had got the market price for what 
they produce they would not have any complaint. Nobody at the moment 
wants to sea them fall through and I do not think there should be any 
necessity for it. There is a great deal of material which they will not be 
able to manufacture even if they do get 33J per cent, protection. This will 
mean that the importers of these other materials will all have to pay their 
share towards a large amount of duty to support the Tata Co. We think 
that if they are given a bounty or paid at the market price it would be very 
much better for everybody. 

President. —Under the bounty system a smaller amount of mone.y is taken 
from the tax-payers, but in point of principle, there is not much distinction. 

Mr. Bishop. —Another point is that when the Greater Extensions were 
planned, Tatas must have thought about the level at which prices wouM 
settle down and that they could not have counted then on high protection. 

President. —As regards that, I don’t think that Tatas were the only 
people who started new works at the time, when prices were high. The plan 
for these Extensions was made, I believe, as far back as 1916. 

Mr. Bishop. —May be. 

President. —At that time they were being urged by Government to manu¬ 
facture the largest possible quantity of steel, and it was not easy for them to 
foresee at that time the effects of the war. Even after the war very few 
business men were able to forecast accurately the course of events. 

Mr. Bishop. —That is true. 

President. —So that if the Tata Iron and Steel Co. were short-sighted, 
they were not the only people who were so. You say in paragraph 2 of your 
letter of 11th September that the Tata Co. should be able to maintain 
themselves if their overhead charges are kept within reasonable limits. 
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Mr. Bishop. —^We have got no figures to go on, but we know only generally 
that the Tata Co. made huge profits during the boom period and that their 
expenditure during that period seemed to have no limits. That is also the 
general idea of a great many people. 

President. —Can you make it a little more precise? 

Mr. Bishop. —We think that if they had been more careful, the Tata Co. 
would have been very much better off now. 

President. —The main thing you suggest is that the Company is over 
capitalised in the matter of these extensions, the materials being purchased 
when prices were very- high ? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President.—It is an undoubted fact. Is that the kind of thing which is 
in your mind? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, when a business is started during a boom 
period when prices are very high, it ihay be unable to earn profits on that 
scale and it is not reasonable for the State to come to the assistance 
of the company in order to enable it to pay profits to that extent. 

Mr. Bishop.—That is so. No concern can expect to pay profits on the 
boom capital value. 

President. —Supposing it were proved that for the next two or three years, 
or say four or five years, the Company were nnable to produce steel at the 
prices of the foreign manufacturers and make profits at all, what ivould 
your views be about Government assistance? 

Mr. Bishop.—I think that some assistance would undoubtedly he necessary. 

President. —It is also desirable in the interests of the country, is it not? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —You regard it as important in the interests of India that the 
steel industry should be carried on in this country? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yea. 

President.—Then what you suggest is that the increase in the tariff 
should be on the basis of Imperial preference. But that question is not one 
which has been specifically referred to the Board. Have your Association 
considered at' all the question oi what would he the best way to deal with 
dumping? 

Mr. Bishop. —No, they have not. 

President. —So your proposal simply is that there should be a higher rate 
of duty on the Continental steel and also a lower rate of duty on British 

«teelf 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President.—Thsit would mean, would it not, a lower duty on British 
steel which competes with Tatas’ and a higher duty on the Continental steel 
which does not? 1 am not quite sure whether that would he a sound scheme. 
Of course the dumping question is important. When things will settle down 
in Germany, none of us know. I don’t see how anybody can forecast what 
is going to happen, hut the possibility is undoubtedly there of a tremendous 
increase in competition 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Well, if that were to happen, would your Association favour 
taking special measures by Government to check them? 

Mr. Bishop. —^I could not say definitely what should be the nature of 
those special measures. Our activities are mainly concerned with imports, 

president. —^After all, you are not the people to protest to Government 
primarily. If dumping means more trade, whatever your individual view 
is, as an Association, it may he of advantage to the trade. 
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Mr. Bishop. —Quite so. We only trust very much that any assistance to 
Tatas would be in the form of bounty rather than in the shape of in¬ 
creased duty because as far as we can see the latter would increase the 
prices of everything. 

President _I understand that. 

Mr., Qinwala .—Do you object to the protection of steel on theoretical 
grounds or is it your opinion that Tatas have not made out a case for 
protection ? 

Mr. Bishop. —We object on general grounds. Anything which puts up 
the cost of the raw material is objectionable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You say that with a 10 per cent, duty, with cheap coal 
and iron ore and heavy concessions in railway freights, etc., Tatas ought to 
be able to maintain themselves. Supposing after this enquiry we are satisfied 
that even with these advantages mentioned by you, steel cannot be raaiiu 
factured in India to compete against foreign steel, would you then object to 
the imposition of this duty.? 

Mr. Bishop. —No, I think that the members of our Association would be 
willing that Tatas should be given assistance. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In that case, you will not object? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. We are only anxious that any help should not be in 
the form of a protective duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is because you believe that they ouight to be able to 
maintain themselves. If we are satisfied as a Board, you w’ill have no objec¬ 
tion to our giving protection? 

Mr. Bishop. —We will have no objection to their getting assistance from 
Government. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say ‘ The Committee would po-iiit out that if the steel 
manufacturing industry cannot hold its own in this country with the present 
duty, it is not likely to do so with a duty of 33i per cent.’ What is the 
basis for your statement? 

Mr. Bishop. —Because we regard the steel industry as having been estab¬ 
lished for some time and having had the benefit of the boom period. 

M*r. Ginwala. —What boom period are you referring to? Do you know 
that the Tata Co. started manufacturing steel about the end of 1912? There 
was no particular boom then, was there? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then 1913 and 1914—were they boom years? 

Mr. Bishop. —For two or three years, they made a profit of 100 per cent, 
or so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That was due to other causes. Taking the whole period 
of ten years, when was the boom period? 

Mr. Bishop. —For some time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When was it? 

Mr. Bishop. —At the end of the war and up to the end of 1920. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1920-21 was the year in which the price of steel was the 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And then it began to drop. 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—&o that, except during those tv/o or three years, you cannot 
say that there have been any very great opportunities for the industry to 
consolidate. 

Mr. Bishop. —They were working at a profit up to 1914 or up to 1916. 
We put that in really referring to the experience of some concerns here 
which had recently failed. Even if a protection of the kind now proposed 
were given, I don’t think that they would have been able to keen going. 
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Mr. Qrnu-ala .—What concerns were they? 

J/r. Bishop. —A good many local concerns which were started during tne 
boom and are now in liquidation. 

Mr. (Hnwala.—Wa.s there any steel concern? 

Mr. Bishop). —Noj not actually steel producing concern, but various other 
.manufacturing industiies. 

Mr. G-inwala. —You contend that their overhead charges should be kept 
within reasonable limits. Have you tried to study their overhead charges? 

Mr. Bishop. —We have no means of studying them. 

Mr. G-inwala. —As it is a statement coming from a responsible body, like 
your Association, I want to know whether there is any actual basis for that. 

Mr. Bishop.—'Wc don’t think that any manufacturing concern can pos¬ 
sibly be successful unless its overhead charges are kept within reasonable 
limits. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Xt assumes that their overhead charges are not kept within 
reasonable limits. What makes you assume that? 

Mr. Bishop. —It is only a general impression that their charges were oo 
a lavish scale. 

Mr. Ginwala-. —Can you be more precise as to what you mean? I shall 
put it to you in this way. W’hen these Extensions are complete, they will be 
able to produce about 400,000 tons a year. Is it your case that in the matter 
of these Extensions they have spent too much money? 

Mr. Bishop. —That is our impression. We have no figures to prove it. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is the impression that you have gathered from what 
you have heard? 

Mr. Bishop. —We have only heard so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You also suggest that they started their works at a very 
unfavourable moment P They also bought their machinery when prices were 
very high and things like that? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But in 1919-20, could anybody have foreseen this drop in 
prices. Supposing they had delayed their E.xtensions and the position had 
been reversed, would you not have suggested that they had waited too long? 

Mr. Bishop. —Possibly. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It is one of those things that does happen. Supposing 
that things had gone dearer, people might have said that they had waited 
too long and that they had to pay a good deal more than they would other¬ 
wise have had to pay. Is it not a sort of argument after the event? 

Mr. Bishop. —It appears so. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Is not that so in the present case? 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t think that anybody could have anticipated that 
prices would rise and continue at that level for another year or two. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing this industry was of sufficient national import¬ 
ance, you still think that the construction should have been delayed because 
the prices might come down eventually? ' 

Mr. Bishop. —We are not in a position to say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Then you say that they sell at a much cheaper rate than 
the market rate. That is one of your objections. Well, how do you look 
upon railways in this country? 

?tlr. Bishop. —As customers, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you look upon them as a sort of Government pro¬ 
perty more or less, even if they are managed by companies? 

Mr. Bishop. —I look upon them as buyers of imports. 
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Mr. Gmwala. —But if you regard them as the property of the Government 
-and therefore of the people—I mean the tax-payers—is it really an objection 
that Tatas have sold rails to them cheaper than they would have got in the 
market? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it is, 

Mr. Oinwala .—Why? Is it not taking money from one pocket and putting 
it into another? 

Mr. Bishop. —It seems much more straightforward to pay the market 
price. 

Mr. Oinicala. —^That is to say, if the Government had made this paymient 
direct to Tatas and given them assistance in this form you would not object ? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any evidence that the Continental steel 
manufacturers are favoured by cheaper freights? 

Mr. Bishop. —I cannot at the moment. 

President. —Could you let us have it? 

Mr. Bishop. —I will.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your Association seems most likely to be able to give us 
this information. So far as the question of exchange is concerned, it may 
have to be dealt with .on a different basis, but as regards freights any inform¬ 
ation that you can give us would be useful. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any o£&cinl publication in which you put the prices 
of various articles that you import? 

Mr. Bishop. —We don’t issue any. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does your Association collect this information? 

Mr. Bishop. —We don’t tabulate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you ascertain the prices prevalent in the market, 
say, for a particular article? 

Mr. Bishop. —I get my prices by cable from Home. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you collect these and publish them? 

Mr. Bishop. —It is no use. After a few weeks, it will be all out of date. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You belong to Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie & Co. ? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Would it be possible for you to give us the import prices 
for a number of typical articles, say bars, beams, and the like? 

Mr. Bishop .—For both Continental and British? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Bishop .—Yes.t 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you can give from your office records the prices pre¬ 
valent in 1913 and 1914 and also for the last two or three years, the inform¬ 
ation would be very valuable to us. That is the kind of information we are 
trying to get. Your prices would be actual prices on which business was 

done ? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is more important than getting prices from trade 
journals which may not after all represent the actual prices. 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yos. 

Mr. Ginwala.—There are two aspects of this question. In the first place 
there is quite a considerable quantity of articles which are imported more 
from the Continent than from Great Britain. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, 


* Vide Statement IT (b' 
+ Vide Statement II (a 
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Mr. Qinwala. —Take, for instance, bars, channels, and some other articles. 
What I would very much like you to do is to select those articles in which the 
continental imports are bigger than the British, because those are the articles 
which Tatas are more likely to manufacture than those manufactured in 
England. If you could give us prices for these, it Would be very useful. 

Has the import trade been very much affected by the increase of duty 
from per cent, to 10 per cent.? 

Mr. Bishop.~~l% seems to us that trade has been getting worse since 1921 
and whether the increase has had any effect or not I cannot say exactly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The position is very curious. In 1920-21 when the duty 
was only per cent, the imports were bigger? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the prices were bigger too. Now trade has diminished 
and there is a general depression. But there is nothing to indicate that the 
increase in the duty has necessarily affected the trade? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Are you at all interested in coal? 

i» 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the 33i per cent, duty were imposed on steel, 
will you be worse off than Bombay importers of similar articles? 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t know. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Tlierc was one Bombay gentleman who suggested that, if 
a dury was levied, Bombay ought to be excluded. 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t see how there would be any difference between 
Bombay and Calcuta, because freight from a Continental port to Bombay 
or Calcutta, or from London to Calcutta or Bombay, Madras, or Karachi is 
the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your Association form a sort of distributing agency for 
this part of India? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, for this side of India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the west, up to the United Provinces? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the south? 

Mr. Bishop. —About half way dowm to Madras. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that quite a number of importers are not members 
of your Association? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With reference to ‘ Preference ’ within the Empire, does 
it mean that if a Continental country gets advantage over India owing to 
the low rate of exchange, it ought not to have that advantage? Is that what 
you mean? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You mean that countries with low exchange should not he 
allowed to enjoy that advantage? 

Mr, Bishop. —Suppose there is a big duty of 334 per cent, and suppose 
the English price is £12; the duty will be £4 on anything imported 
here; the Continental price of that is £9 and they will pay only £3 as duty, 
that will make a big difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can get over that by a specific duty. 

Mr. Bishop. —In many cases we can do that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are under the impression that this demand for SSJ 
per cent, duty applies to the whole of imported steel? 

Mr, Bishop. —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwiala .—That is hardly the case. Tata’s do not want a general duty 
*£>! 33i per cent. 

Mr. Bishop, —^We do not see how it can be denied to other people if it is 
granted to Tata’s. It will very soon cover an enormously large range of 
■articles. 

Mt. ■trinwdila.—They only ask protection for those articles which they 
manufacture. Nobody can ask for protection on things which he does not 
manufacture. In that case the duty will not fall on all consumers of steel 
-as you seem to think. It will only fall on consumers of such steel as is 
produced by Tata’s. 

Mr. Bishop. —But you will soon Irav© to extend this protection to every¬ 
body who manufactures steel as a raw material. They will require as much, 
if not more, and you will get on and on. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you suggest, if this bounty is given to the steel 
trade, any means by which money can he found to pay this bounty P 

Mr. Bishop. —We have not discussed that point. 

Mr. Smuwila.'—That will be a considerable amount to find. You have 
not considered that point P 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I understood yon to say—and it is stated in the report you 
banded to us also—that you had lately some correspondence with Government 
about the manufacture of certain articles by Government. Would yon object 
to Government doing that as a matter of principle? 

Mr. Bishop. —We think it should be restricted to the lowest possible limit, 

Mr. GtMui(tl(i.-“Would you apply that argument to the building of wagons 
by Government Railways? 

Mr. Bish&p. —That is a question outside our cbnsideration. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Why should not Government manufacture an article which 
nan be manufactured by private enterprise? 

Mr. Bishop.—Because the tendency generally is for Government to under¬ 
estimate the overhead charges which private companies cannot a'fford to do. 

Mr. Ginu'fflla.—You would consider that objectionable. Would you not? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —As an Association interested in import trade Would you liko 
to keep steel as cheap as possible in India? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

Mr. iTole.—But there are individual members of your Association who are 
interested in manipulating industries connected with steel. How are you 
•able to reconcile the importing aspect and the manufacturing aspect of the 
members of your Association? 

Mr. Bishop.—Manufacturers would prefer to have raw material coming 
free to manufacture from rather than to pay a duty. 

Mr. Kale.- —Is it not a fact that some of the manufacturing companies in 
India want some form of protection from Government? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Take tho manufacture of wagons. Some of tl'e engineering 
firms would like to receive some sort of help from Government, and as mere 
importers you insist on cheapness. Then the interest of those companies 
will suffer ? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes, I suppose it would. 

Mr. Kale .—As importers of goods you would naturally lay stress upon 
cheapness, hut some of these engineering firms would like in fact to increase 
the price because they want some sort of assistance or encouragement in 
the manufacture of commodities which are imported cheaper? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Ye».: 

VOL. HI. 2 S 
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Mr. Kale _^^May I take it that here is an instance where the Assoeiatlti* 

is in favour of protection even though it increases the prices? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —In the case of some members at least? 

Mr. Bishop. —Some members have to manage different manufacturing oon- 
■cerns and, looking at the matter solely from the view of these concerns, pro¬ 
tection is the best thing for one, but from the aspect of the other business 
it is very hard to say that. 

Mr. Kale. —So that there is a conflict of interests—interests which are 
sometimes different in the two branches of the same firm or interests of 
different firms? 

Mr. Bishop. —I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Kale. —If yon are really interested in cheapness why should you 
trouble yoiirself about dumping at all ? Whether there is dumping by Con¬ 
tinental countries or by England, you ought really to ignore it if articles are 
imported cheaply. You should not therefore object to dumping at all. 
-Wumping may be objected to by manufacturers but not by dealers, such as ^e 
represented by your Association. 

Mr. Bishop. —The Association imports more from European firms at Home 
and have larger connections with Great Britain than with the Continent. 

Mr. Kale. —So it is because the hulk of your imports come from Great 
Britain that yon want to discourage dumping? Is that so? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —To that extent you are not promoting the interest of the 
consumers in India? 

Mr. Bishop. —No, I cannot say that. 

Mr, Kale. —The consumer would suffer to the extent to which you dis¬ 
courage dumping whether it is from Continental countries or from any other 
country. May I take it that in the last resort if the steel industry does 
require protection, you are of opinion that it should be given in the form 
of a bounty, rather than a protective duty? But I may go further and 
•ask whether, if it is found impracticable to give bounties, you would not 
favour import duties. 

Mr. Bishop .—Bounties would be our first choice. 

Mr. Kale. —But suppose bounties wore found to be absolutely impracti¬ 
cable. 

Mr. Bishop. —In that case—^yes, but certainly not immediately, not until 
the result of a few more years had justified such a step. Nobody can form 
a judgment of what the position would be under normal conditions. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you not think that India will continue to import steel in 
largo quantities for many years to come even after Tatas have begun to 
turn out 400,000 tons a year? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Kale. —I suggest to you that the demand for steel is growing in 
India and when things become normal and this depression disappears, the 
import of steel will go on steadily so that trade will not suffer on account 
of the increased demand. 

Mr. Bishop. —I think there will be demand eventually. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us approximately what is the proportion of 
the iron and stool that come into Calcutta imported by firms of your Associa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think fully half, but it is quite impossible to give an 
accurate figure. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Ginv/ala has been asking you questions about the 
method by which prices of steel are fixed, say, in Calcutta and the method 
by which one can ascertain the current local prices, Can you tell mo 
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wRotfier vary Targe stooKs of iron and steel Tn any form are in tRe Hands of: 
merchants in Calcutta? 

Mr. BUhop. —Every now and then there are sections of which the stock 
is small and- then prices for these sections automatically increase, 

Mr. Mather.. —Stocks are comparatively small and it is always possible 
that at one time or another the stock of one kind of steel may be depleted 
and then any local price that we ascertain will be more or less artificial due 
to scarcity in the local market, so that prices in the local market will bo 
affected by temporary causes of this sort? 

Mr. Bi.shop. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you give us any idea as to how much wrought iron ie 
imported P 

Mr. Bishop. —I have got the figures with me. Iron, sections rolled—22,000 
tons last year up to March. 

Mr. Mather. —Does that include bars? 

Mr. Bishop. —Gonerally speaking, wrought iron is negligible in bulk as: 
compared with steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you obtained these from the trade returns? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes: 

Mr. Mather. —That does not nocessarily exhaust ft and probably some: 
items are entered as “ iron or steel.” 

Mr. Bi.shop. —The quantity is very small compared to steel. They are 
imported only for .special purposes. Prices are anything up to two and three 
times the price of steel. 

Mr. Mather.—l think the last quotation I saw in the Iron and Coal 
Trade,s Review steel was £8 to £10 and wrought iron v.as £12 to R13. 

Mr. Bishop. —That is common bars, but there are mm-e expensive material' 
which will go- up higher. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, but probably the greater part of the wrought iron, 
imported is of common quality. However, your general experience as im»- 
poi ters of steel is that the import of wrought iron is qui-te small. 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

Fresident. —There is just one point I want to put to you with reference- 
to what you said about Tata’s overhead charges. AVhat they have said ip 
thefr representation to the Board is that the amount actually paid in divi¬ 
dends from profits amounted to 8’78 per cent, per annum of the actual 
money invested over a period of 15 years. Do you regard that as a lavish 
distribution of dividends? The amount set aside to depreciation from reserves 
amounts to 7-4 per cent, of the total value of the machinery, so that I do 
not know whether these figures 1 have quoted would modify in any way 
the opinion of your Association as to the policy followed by fhe^ Tata 
Company as regards the management of its reserve, payment of dividends 
and so on. 

Mr. Bishop.— Out Association would like to see how these figures comparaf 
with those of other industries. 

President. —It includes the construction period. 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it is comparatively very good as compared, to other- 
new coineern&. 

Mr. G'inwala. —^When you were talking of that 100 per cent, dividend. _ I 
think you were thinking of the dividend on deferred shares not on ordinary 
shares ? Deferred shares as you know come in last of all in sharing a divi¬ 
dend, They may be 30-rupee shares and if you pay Rs. 30 on -t.ha-t. it 
eomes to 100 per cent, but that does, not apply to the whole of the subscribed 
capital. Deferred shares are very few in number. I think there is this 
misapprehension on the part of the public. 

Mr. Bishop.—It is a fact that the public have the apprehensions which we 
alluded to. 



Mr. Ginwala .—That applies to the deferred shares only which are a 
fraction of the original capital. 

President .—Nominal capital Rs. 14,16,000. There are deferred shares 
which are now valued at Rs. 30 each and the dividend in 1920 was Rs. 60 
a share. 

Mr, Ginwala .—Deferred shares may not get dividend at all for a consi¬ 
derable number of years. 

Mr. Bishop.~Th&y -could afford to do that on that basis. 
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Messrs. Geo. Service & Co. 

Wmttbn. 

Statement I.—Original representation submitted by Messrs. Geo. Serviet 
and Co,, to the Tariff Board. 

1. The tonnage of steel sold by Geo. Service & Co., in the present state' 
of trade depression is about 10,000 tons per annum—the greater part, of 
which, in the form of steel beams are chiefly used in floor construction and 
at present prices are able to compete with other forms of construction of 
which timber forms the principal competitor. 

With the recent drop in the price of timber, however, the difference 
between the cost of steel and timber type of construction is reduced and it is 
only by emphasizing other advantages of steel over timber and other forms 
of construction that business can he maintained. 

Any increase in the selling prices of steel caused through enhanced import 
duty will undoubtedly restrict business. It is in the interests of our buyers, 
chiefly Bombay and Mofussil Building Contractors, Engineering Workshops, 
Native States and others that the heavy type of steel in the forma of steel 
beams should be procurable at the lowest possible cost so as to ensure fire¬ 
proof and permanent structures at low cost. A reversion to the timber form 
of construction is a retrograde one and to be able to supply steel at a figure 
to compete is es.sential. 

In this connection it may he mentioned many custo-mers prefer timber to 
steel, apart from the question of price, mainly because it is more readily 
procurable, easier to handle and work, and it has been the custom in India 
to use timber for building work wherever pos.sible. 

At present we purchase our steel from British Works, Continental Works, 
and when rollings can he had, from the Tata Steelworks. Continental steel 
is at present the cheapest source of supply, and our London oflfice can arrange 
to secure rapid deliveries of any particular section by having a large number 
of separate steel works both in Great Britain and the Continent from which 
they obtain supplies. In the event of a protective tarilf being imposed we 
might find that our bu.sines,3 would be swamped by the monopoly of .supply 
given to Indian steel works, and also that we should not be able to obtain 
supplies from them so quickly as they are obtained at present from a large 
number of competing steel works in Europe and elsewhere. Further, there 
is the railway difficulty to face and it is unlikely that, for some considerable 
time to come, Indian Steelworks could arrange for speedy delivery on 
account of shortage of wagons and other facilities, while centres like Kaiachi 
are extremely difficult to serve on account of lack of through connections, 
and the cost of railway transit in India compared with steamer freight from 
Europe. 

2. We are only a merchant firm of Iron and Steel Merchants and do not 
manufacture materials. 

.3. As a merchant firm competing with a large number of Indent houses 
and stockholders in Bombay and other centres, we have to buy our sectional 
steel in the cheapest market and we carry a stock of at present about 2,500 
tons of steel—about 75 per cent, being steel beams of all sections and 25 per 
cent, made np of angles, tees, rounds and other sundry sections. 

By arrangement with Richardson and Cruddas, however, we have now 
dealt direct for many years with the Tata Iron and Steel Works, and we are 
now running our 13th Contract with them for the supply of such materials as 
it suits ns to buy and then to supply. At present the contract only amounts 
to about 1,000 tons per annum but was much larger in previous years when 
Continental steel was not available so cheaply as it now is. 
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In addition to the stock carried by na we import a considerable tonnage' 
cf steel for direct supply, mainly for mill work, factories, etc,, and a* already 
stated our total turnover is now about 10-,000 tons which is less than normal 
on account of dull trade, 

4. The principal consumers of our materials have already been given. 
They are Government Departments, Railways, Native States, Private Work¬ 
shops, Mills and Factories, Building Contractors and Private Consumers of 
all kinds. As regards export of steel we have shipped a considerable quantity 
to Persia and Irak, but on account of difficulty of claiming drawback of 
Customs duty and the competition of direct supplies of steel from Europe to? 
Busra we have recently been unable to compete from our Bombay Stocks. 

5. Our plain sectional steel is bought extensively for use by Fabricating 
Firms, Railway and other workshops, and we should say a considerable pro¬ 
portion of our tonnage forms the raw material of other industries. 

6. The competition we have to meet is from Merchants and Indent Houses? 
in a similar line of business to ourselves. Occasionally the Tata Steel Works 
have cut into our retail trade in distant markets bnt we are on very friendly 
terms with them. 

It would he an advantage, however, if the retail trade were left in the 
hands of stockholders like ourselves. 

Generally speaking the imposition of a protective duty on steel materials 
imported by us would not accrue to our advantage as the cost would auto¬ 
matically be raised against the competition of cheaper forms of construction 
as timber, reinforced concrete, etc., and the tendency would he to give the? 
big Indian Producers of steel a monopoly of the retail trade as well. 

The maintenance of a basic steel industry is a matter of national im^ 
portance, but we are averse on economic grounds to a high protective tariff 
whioh would affect the development of Indian Industries and be a great 
hardship on small consumers throughout the country and consequently retar*! 
the diffused industrial growth of India. 

Any assistance the Tata Steel Works may prove to require, after the closest 
investigation, should take more the form of bounties than that of a high 
tariff wall. At the same time we do not think another 5 per cent, duty on 
steel, making IS per cent, in all would seriously retard the country’s pro¬ 
gress or place a severe handicap on its economic prosperity. 

But the rate of duty should apply to all kinds of steel, either raw or 
finished, now made in India and should be directed to fostering the develop¬ 
ment of the fabricating industries in India to whom we sell a considerable 
part of our tonnage. 

Further, as suggested in the Fiscal Commission Report duty should be 
charged to all Government Departments, Railways and Native States alike. 

It is extremely unfair and a severe handicap on the development of 
Indian Industries that the biggest buyers of all, like Government and the 
State Railways, should be able to escape the payment of duty. 

By an Increased duty assessed as above. Government should be able to not 
only assist the diffused Industrial development of India, but will be able to 
provide a bounty for the basic steel producers whose industries would b» 
entitled to this assistance from the point of view of National importance. 
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STATEMENT II. 

Current British prices for Steel. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. A. R. REITH, representing Messrs. 
George Service & Co., recorded at Bombay 
on the 22nd November 1923. 

PrRiidant. —I would like to say at the outset that we are greatly indebted to 
you for haying sent in your written statement and coming to give evidence at 
very short notice. We regret we could not give you a later date, but our 
programme being fixed, we had to fit you in as best as we could. 

I gather from your written statement that it is structural steel that your firm 
is chiefly interested in? 

Mr. Ueith. —^Yes, principally steel beams, about 75 per cent. 

Pre-sid^t .—That is to say, you are not much concerned with bars in youi 
business ? 

Mr. Keith. —No. 

President. —It is mainly steel that is required for bridge-making and so on? 

Mr. Keith.—Yes. The bread and butter in our business is steel beams. 

President.—At present do you import very largely from the Continent or from 
Great Britain? 

Mr. Keith. —‘From the Continent. 

President. —Has that been so for some time past or has there been any change 
in that respect, say, during the last three years? 

Mr. Keith. —During the war it was not possible to get steel from the Continent 
at all and even after the war we found that steel was more readily procurable 
from Great Britain ; also in 1920 we made a contract with the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. for about 4,000 tons of steel, but they were very busy at that time. 
The British works also became very busy and in spite of a substantially large 
tonnage against various contracts, we were able to get only a limited supply and 
the result was that .the market dropped away very badly and lots of people like 
ourselves got landed with large stocks bought at a high price. After that, the 
Continental goods began to cut into the steel market and in 1920 they were under¬ 
quoting British prices and since then the Continent has maintained the lead from 
the price point of view. 

President. —What is the difference at present for steel beams? 

Mr. lieith.—i'he price of British steel beams is I think £9-18-9 c. i. f, seaboard 
and I think the Continental price is £8-16-6. Another report was that the British 
price was rising and the Continental price was falling, the reason for British 
prices rising being that, in view of the protective policy of Government, there 
is a tendency on the part of the steel manufacturers to push up prices, while 
the reason for the fall in Continental prices is that the exchange is falling 
away. The difference of £1 a ton is very largely made up by freight. 

President. —Could you tell us what the difference is? 

Mr. Keith. —I think the British freights are roughly about 26 shillings 
and the Continental about 17/6 a ton. They were much cheaper—about 14 shillings 
and odd : they have gone up on both sides. 

President. —But still there is a difference in freiglit of about 7/6 and the 
balance is tile difference in the f. o. b. price ? 

Mr. Keith. —May be on account of the exchange. 

President. —Is that what it has been for the last two years? 

Mr. Keith,—Ylhen first the Continent started quoting I think there was a 
bigger difference, but the difference tended to stabilize at this figure. Both sides 
are working at the bottom price and would not be able to reduce any further 
without 1qs.s, 

President.—T:hB quotations you have given axe for steel beams of practically 
the same quality? ■' 

( 657 ) 
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Air. Eeith. —The Continental quality is about 24 to 26 tensile strength and 
itie British is 26 to 32 pounds. 

President. —There is some difference? 

Mr. lieith. —There is some difference, but for ordinary building purposes it is 
not of much importance. With regard to this question of the^ difference in c. i. f. 
price, 1 believe you asked Mr. Richai'dson to give that information. Well, we 
have been compiling that information for the last two or three years showing 
the Continental price from week to week, . 

President. —We aie very much indebted to you for this; it will be very 
useful to us. On page 1 in the second paragraph you say “ With the recent 
drop in the price of timber, however, the difference between the cost of steel 
and timber type of construction is reduced, and it is only by emphasizing other 
advantages of steel over timber and other forms of constructions that business 
"an be maintained.” When did this drop in the price of timber take place and 
can you ascribe it to any particular cause? 

Mr. lieith. —I do not know much about the market in timber, but people 
come to us and say that timber is cheaper and ask for reduction in tlie price 
of steel. There has been a drop in tJie price of timber since the war. Is that 
what you allude to? 

President.—It is partly tliat, but I am not considering the present position 
of steel but what is the development more or less month by month during the 
last year or two. But recently there has been a drop in the price of timber 
as well. Does that timber come from Burma chiefly?!: 

Mr. lieith. —^Tes. The drop in price is due to bad trade, 1 think. There is 
a reduced demand for everything and people have got to sell what they have, 
that is the reason for a drop in the price of timber. 

Presirfewt.—Taking the prices as they are to-day and supposing there was an 
increase in the price of steel, timber remaining as it is, to what extent would 
the price of steel have to rise before there was any substantial change as regards 
the employment of timber? 

Mr. lieith. —At present we are vary apprehensive with regard to that position 
because before tile war we did a very large trade in steel beams for people 
putting up steel buildings. Go round the bazar to-day, you will find a very 
large number of buildings being put up in timber because tliere is a prejudice 
against the use of steel beams as they are not supposed to last long in Bombay 
on account of the sea sand and lime combining to affect the steel work and make 
it rusty. There is another thing. On the top floors of buildings in Bombay 
the heat causes the steel to expand and in some cases the roofs crack and allow 
water to get in. We have to fight these prejudices and I believe one might 
say that the steel beams market for building purposes has been adversely 
affected during the last two or three years on account of these reasons, so that 
a further increase in the price of steel would be a further handicap. But 
even if it went up by another 10 per cent., I don’t think it would affect 
the position so very badly—it is already affected badly—and it would not impose 
a very gre.it handicap, though the business is not so good as it was. 

President. —Of course the curtailment must be to some extent due to general 
slackness of business. Do you think if things became more prosperous again 
the demand for steel, like the demand for everything else, in Bombay would 
be likely to go up ? 

Mr. Eeith. —Yes. 

President. —In the case of buildings like factory buildings would limber be 
at all likely to be able to compete? 

Mr. Eeith. —I know of some factories recently where they have adopted 
timber as it is cheaper than steel. Generally in trying to sell our steel we 
try to persuade people that steel is more fireproof and so on, but India is a 
conservative country and it is hard sometimes to induce people to adopt steel. 
Generally, I should say, the Fire Imsurance companies prefer steel to wood. 

President.- —^At the bottom of page 1 and top of page 2 you say “ In the event 
of a protective tariff being imposed we might find that our business would 
fee swamped by the monopoly of supply given to Indian steelworks, and also 
that we should not be able to obtain supplies from them so quickly as they 
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are obtained at present from a large number of conipeting steel works in Europe 
and elsewhere/* There would not be for a considerable number of years to 
come a, monopoly of supply because the total production of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co., when they get the Greater Extensions working, will be about 400,000 
tons, and that will not supply anything like the whole requirement of India. 

Mr. litith. —They would supply a very large proportion of the requirements 
of .Bombay and Calcutta, but there would still remain a very large part of 
India where they could never supply because they are inaccessible from the 
Tata Co.’s works. 

President. —Naturally it would bo the markets close to them—Calcutta more 
than Bombay—where they would be in a position to cover the whole demand^ of 
certain kinds of steel. But then the difficulty you anticipate is as to the time 
in which you could obtain supplies and the variety of sections that the Tata Co. 
cannot stock or undertake to roll at once. 

Mr. Eeith .—Tatas liave got a 40 inch mill on which they roll sections up 
to 15/1 X 5". It is possible to imagine that the Tata Co. may be supplying these 
different sections. At one time all their mills were occupied; if orders come in for 
other sections they are not able to fulfil them until these sections are completed. 
Our London office in sending enquiries to a particular steel works similar to 
Tatas, when they find that they are busy in rolling and cannot supply, simply 
ask others who are doing that sort of thing to do it for us and thus they are 
able to get quicker deliveries. The position of the Tata Co. is that they would 
be able to supply the demand for steel on account of having been able to put 
in more rolls and they would endeavour to carry stocks at Jamshedpur, or they 
may stock in Bombay also. Well, the carrying of stocks at Bombay would mean 
really a formal competition against stock holders like ourselves and that will 
prejudice our stock position because the stock means that they would cut in the 
retail sale.s, whereas w'hat we want is that the retail trade should be left in the 
hands of people like ourselves. The effect of having that stock would _ mean 
that they would have to endeavour to cultivate retail trade for the disposal 
of their goods. That I think would be somewhat against the interest of 
merchant firms wlio have hitherto imported steel for stocking purpose from 
Europe. 

President. —T take it that when protection is introduced in any country that 
kind of thing may occur. There is always the possibility of course that the 
Tata Co, might utilize the services of some of the existing merchant firms instead 
of holding stock tliemselves. They might work it out in that way. You hold a 
certain, stock at present, don’t yon? 

Mr. Eeith.' —Yes. 

President.—\-a. any case that is not exactly the point that is raised in the 
sentence we read. After all, if the Tata Co. were unable to supply the particular 
sections you require, you Have still got the alternative of importing. 

Mr.. Eeith.—Yes, we have. 

Presideit .—It does not seem to me that the position would differ materially 
in that respect from what it is at present. What is the practice of the Tata Co, 
about prices—are they selling just below the price of the imported material? 
I don’t want anything like confidential information about any particular arrange¬ 
ment you may have with the Tata Co. 

Mr. Eeith. —I think the Tata Iron and Steel Co. have hitherto sold steel in 
Bombay at c. i. f, British price, not the Continental price—or slightly less. But 
they have never attempted, _to my knowledge, to sell at the Continental price, 
if less. 

' President. —In view of the policy of the firm as regards the manufacture 
of steel up to British specification, it is to a large extent what one would expect 
to be their policy, and it corroborates what other people have told us that it 
is with the British steel on the whole that the Tata Co. compete. The only 
variation is that some of the importers have told us that in the up-countrv 
markets, for instance in the United Provinces and the Punjab, the Tata Co.’s 
advantage in railway freight is sufficiently great to cut off Continental steel. 
That of course is rather a different state of affairs. But theti supposing that 
the difference were substantially increased, I take it that the Tata Co.’s object 
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would be to get as high a price as they could, provided they succeeded in getting 
just under the price of the imported stuff, and therefore, if they were unable 
to supply particular sections and you had to import them, the difference between 
the imported stuff and the Indian stuff would not be any greater than at present ? 

Mr. Beith. —It is very often difficult when supplying steel for buildings to 
split up different makes of steel for different sections. One prefers as a rule 
to try and place business for the same make throughout. It somewhat compli¬ 
cates business if you introduce two or three different makes of steel to one 
kind of work. 

President. —There might be difficulties of that kind. Then as regards the 
shortage of wagons, have you had difficulties in getting deliveries of steel from 
the Tata Co. ? Is there apt to be great delay in getting the steel ? 

Mr. Beith. —In this connection I may say that we are not buying much at 
present—about 1,000 tons a year, that is not very much—and the difficulty has 
mainly been to get wagon loads. On account of the percentage being small we 
have had to wait and make up a parcel of sufficient weight to enable us to get 
a wagon load so that we can get, or at least the Tata Co. get, wagon load 
freight from Jamshedpur, which is Rs. 18. 

President. —On the other hand, if you were ordering larger quantities from 
Jamshedpur it would be easier to make up your wagon load ? 

Mr. Beith. —In 1920 we did order large quantities. We found very consider¬ 
able difficulty in getting bogey wagons which could take long beams up to 
40 feet. There was a shortage of bogey wagons all along the line and the B. N. 
Railway were short of rolling stock like all the local railways. 

President. —So that for these larger sizes of beams there will be a total 
shortage of wagons, that is to say, there arc no wagons that can take them? 

Mr. Beith. —Bogey wagons are 44' long and it is an expensive wagon and can 
only be used for long things like beams. 

President. —But as regards the smaller sizes, there would not probably be the 
same difficulty ? 

Mr. Beith. —No, but I should say that the bulk of the steel that we get 
from the Tata Co. has come in bogey wagons. 

President. —On the other liand. 1 take it that if the B. N. Railway found 
that traffic of that kind was developing, they would find means to provide 
more wagons? 

Mr. Beith. —It would take some years to do it as regards Bombay, 

President, —Then, you tell us that you are now running your 13th contract 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Co. for' the supply of raw materials. Have you 
found the quality of their supplies satisfactory? 

Mr. Beith. —^We supply their steel for building purposes. We do not analyse 
separately. We get their test certificates and they are all right. I have heard 
from other people that during the war and after the war the steel was a little 
bit hard and I think recently the quality of their steel has improved. 

President. —Have you had any complaints from any of your customers about 
it, say, in the last two years ? 

Mr. Beith. —We have only had complaints with regard to sections not being 
fully rolled. I mean that the rolling has been carelessly carried out. 

President. —You had one or two complaints of that kind ? 

Mr. Beith. —Yes. 

President—Is the steel that .you hold in stock raw steel, t.e., unfabricated 
steei? 

Mr. Beith. —Plain sectional steel. 

President.— you import for direct supply, is that partly fabricated and 
partly plain sectional steel? 

Mr. Beith. —^All plain sections. 

President .—You don’t deal in any imported fabricated steel? 
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Mr. Reith. —No. The reason why we don’t is because we have trading 
arrangements with anotlier firm wlio do fabricating for ns. Previous to that 
we did. 

President. —Is that a recent arrangement? 

Mr. Vtith. —We entered into an arrangement in 1910. 

President. —It has been going on since 1910? 

ilfr. Iteith. —Yes. 

President. —As regards tlie export of steel to Persia and Irak, is that a trade 
which has sprung up during the war or were you doing that before the war? 

Mr. Reith. —We did a very limited trade before the war of export to Iraq. 

I went up to the Sulf in 1919 and was able to make arrangements by which in 

1920 we shipped a very large quantity of .steel to Messrs. David Sasoon & Co. 
in Persia, but they began to find out that the Continental steel could be imported 
direct. We had to pay an import duty here. We could not deliver the stuff 
to the customers as we got no drawback and they would not give us a drawback 
and we had to let that stand. Added to that, there is a very heavy freight 
from Bombay to Basra as compared with the direct freight. For these reasons 
we could not compete. 

President. —Is there no arrangement in the Bombay port by which steel can 

be stored on bond and re-e.xported without actually passing tb£ customs barrier 

at all ? 

Mr. Reith.—lix that case it is necessary to have orders on hand. If we 
have not got an order on hand at the time it is imported, we have to take it to 
the stock-yard or out it to lengths required wlien the order is for certain lengths. 

President. —If you are. to make arrangements for all that, you will have to 
be sure of the trade. Would it be worth wdule making such arrangements? 

Mr. Reith.~ln all cases like that, we would wait till we got the orders. If 
we got them, we could ask the London Office to ship it directly. In Persia there 
is very little trade. It is a very backward countr.y and there is practically 
nothing of steel which is sent from Bombay so far as I know. 

President. —I should not imagine that that demand is of very great import¬ 
ance. Your genera,! position is that the maintenance of a basic steel industry 
is a matter of national importance; that is to say, you think that the existence 
of the manufacture of steel in India is of such importance that it is worth 
while for Government to as.sist it to the extent necessary to enable it to persist? 

Mr, Reith. —I think that the late war proved that it was essential to have 
a steel industry in India and if those circumstances arose again, I think that 
we should still find that we need it. 

President. —Therefore it would be the legitimate object of assistance by 
Government for the sole reason that it is considered necessary for the national 
security ? 

Mr, Reith. —^Yes. 

President. —But you apprehend that, if the assistance took the form of high 
import duty, it would be injurious to the industrial development of the country? 

Mr. Reith. —Yes. 

President. say that it would retard the diffused industrial growth of 
India, 

Mr. /feitA.—India is a poor country and it is a country where, if you want 
to trade, you have got to sell the cheapest classes of article.Sj^ and anything 
that imposes a handicap on selling them and on getting the people to change their 
existing methods of using timber, etc., and to use steel instead, is likely to retard 
the industrial development of India. In this connection I think that it ought 
to be remembered that a very large part of the steel that is imported at Bombay 
goes to all the villages up-country and Gujerat where village blacksmiths turn 
it into tyres and ploughs and it is all used up in various forms. In order 
that the village blacksmith may be able to sell it to other,?, it is necessary that he 
should be able to buy it cheaply. 

President. —It is largely the Continental steel that is imported in the form 
of bars that goes into that trade, I take it? 

Mr. Reith. —Yes, flat bars and round bwa. 
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Presidmt. —^Although you are adverse to the imposition of a high protective 
tariff and favour as an alternative the grant of bounties or subsidies, you have 
said “ At the same time we do not think another 5 per cent, duty on steel, 
making 16 per cent, in all, would seriously retard the country’s progress or place 
a severe handicap on its economic prosperity.” A little earlier, in reply to one 
of my questions, you told us that as regards the substitution of timber, you did 
not think that even an increase of another 10 per cent, would make any very 
substantial difference. I take it that yon would like to say that any enhanced 
import duty that may be imposed must be limited to 5 or at the most 10 per 
cent. Is that your general position? 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t like to suggest even the 10 per cent. I think I mentioned 
that mainly in reply to a point from yourself which indicated the maximum 
extent to which protection could go. I think in a matter like this it is very 
necessary to go very slowly. Later on, 5, 6 or 10 years hence, if you find that 
tho country would stand 10 per cent., then stick it on. It is a matter of carefully 
testing the economic position of the country. The tariff figures should either 
be going up or coming down according to the country’s state of prosperity. 

President. —On the other hand, there are other aspects of the case that have 
to be considered. If you adopt the policy of protection, it must be effective. 
If you merely raised tile duties and failed to secure your primary object, well, 
the results would be wholly disastrous all along the line. 

Mr. Keith. —The primary object of this investigation, I understand, is to see 
how far a bounty can be obtained for Tatas amounting to about Rs. crores. 
Is not that right? 

President*—There are two things. One is that the manufacture of steel by 
the only firm that is manufacturing at present should continue, and in the 
second place that other firms should be encouraged to enter upon the manu¬ 
facture. I think that both these are two exceedingly important aspects of the 
case. If it was merely one firm and nobody else was to come into the field, 
I don’t think that it would be a satisfactory state of' affairs. So we have got 
to consider not only what is to be done immediately, but also what consequences 
it will entail. Supposing another firm starts manufacturing steel, you cannot 
refuse. For financial reasons, there must be some limit to the extent to which 
you can build up a policy of bounties. It would run into big figures if another 
firm started. 

Mr, Keith. —I see that. 

President.—It is a matter which the Board will have to consider carefully. 
The whole question is to what extent the thing can be done by tariff duties 
and to what extent it can be done by subsidies. We are trying to keep our 
minds entirely open on this question. 1 rather took it from what yon had 
.said here that you ‘ don’t see any very serious objection to a limited increase 
in tariff the proceeds of which might to a large extent be devoted to giving 
such further assistance as w'as necessary in tho form of bounties.’ That is your 
general view? 

Mr. Keith.—'Ulmt is so. In the matter of extending protection, I think I 
have made it clear that it will have to be extended to all forms of steel. 

President. —It would be extended to all sorts of producers. All persons who 
import steel should pay the duty? 

Mr. Keith.—Yes; also any increase in the duty should apply not only to plain 
sectional steel but also other steels. Those people who make fabricated steel 
are our customers. It would help to establish business more firmly from the 
industrial point of view if protection was conceded to them as well. 

President. —I think that it is clear that, if the duty on raw steel were 
substantially increased, and if the duty on the fabricated steel was left as it is, 
the inevitable result w'ould be that more fabricated steel would enter the country. 
People would find H cheaper to have the steel fabricated before it came out. 
Therefore it is an important question. As to the consequence of an increase in 
the duty on raw steel, as to how it would affect the fabricated steel, we questioned 
Major Richardson on the subject and 1 don’t know whether we need go into that 
further. 

Mr. Keith .—The top pai'agra,pli oil page 4 refers to that. 

President.—Yon are also of opinion that Government and the Railway.v should 
pay the import duty in exactly the same way as anybody else? 

Mr. Keith. —Yea. 
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President .'—At the present moment I gather that owing to the law suit and 
the decision come to in the High Court, the company-managed Railways are 
paying no duty, and I also understand that they paid up to the date of the 
decision whereas the State railways did not. On the other hand, in the rules 
for the purchase of stores, the State Railways are supposed to take the duty 
into account in comparing prices. However, I gather from what you say that you 
don’t regard that as a sufficient safeguard and you think that it is much better 
that they should actually pay. 

Mr. lieith. —The Railway men always take duty into account and in spite 
of their taking it into account, I know of cases where they have gone to (Reat 
Britain for materials which they might have bought cheaper here. The duty 
was not paid by them. Unless it is paid in hard cash it is of no consequence. 

President. —It has got to appear in their expenditure and that is what it 
comes to. 

Mr. lieith. —Quite. 

President. —In your written statement I take it that you have given the 
whole of your views and that you did not feel limited by the questionnaire. 
If you would like to supplement what yon have given in the written statement, 
we should be glad to have it, 

Mr, lieith. —If one begins to think about revising the tariff in an upward 
direction, the difficulty one seems to be faced with is how far to go on the 
Tariff Schedule for that revision. Take corrugated sheets first. Would the duty 
on these be increased? 

President. —Well, they are part of the products which the Tata Co. expect 
to produce when the Greater ISxtensions are in full swing and therefore protection 
would presumatily have to be given to them if their other products were protected. 

Mr. Beith. —Surely they would not be protected until they actually have the 
tonnage available for sale, 

President.-^li would not take very long according to their present plans 
before they would be ready to produce. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Do you mean the whole of the requirements or a reasonable 
proportion of the requirements of the country? If you insist on the former, 
there can be no protection to any form of steel at present. 

Mr. Beith. —Perhaps on the same basis that 400,000 tons of steel would work 
to a reasonable percentage of the imported tonnage. Then there is the question 
of galvanised tubes. 

President. —I don’t think that there is any proposal in India to make 
galvanised tubes. 

Mr. Beith. —There is a considerable trade in bolts and nuts. We ourselves 
and Richardson and Cruddas are endeavouring to work up our business in 
making these bolts. There is, I understand, a bolts and nuts company in 
Calcutta which got into very low water recently. I think that these also will 
probably be subjected to an increase in the duty. 

President. —^We had no representation from that company. 

Mr. Mather. —Messrs, Burn & Co. I tliink have told that they make bolts. 

President. —It is possible that they manufacture bolts and nuts in their 
general engineering business, but 1 don’t think that tliey manufacture the.se 
separately. 

Mr. lieith. —Richardson and Cruddas make bolts and nuts in their fabrication 
work. I thought that these current prices for steel might interest you {bands a 
statement to the President).* 

President."lt would be very useful indeed. 

Ur. Beith. —These are British prices. Galvanised sheets all come from 
England. America occasionally comes in. The corrugations are different in 
Arnerican sheets. If you put them together they don’t fit in properly and there 
is always objection. 

President. —Will you hand in this statement showing these prices? 

Mr. Beith. —Yes. 

Presideni.—Have you any other points to mention? 


* Statement II. 
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Mr. Jteith -—At the bottom of page 3 I say “ Any assistance the Tata steel 
woi-ks may prove to require after the closest investigation should toke more 
the form of bounties.” Closest investigations means reconciling their present 
statement with other statements made by them. 

President. —I don’t know what other statement you refer to. 

Mr, Beith. —In July 1922, they said “ The company has had no difficulty 
in disposing of the whole of their production in India at profitable prices, and 
the recent imposition of a customs duty on imported steel in India of 10 per cent, 
will ensure a still more favourable market in the future.” 

President. —That is the particular statement you refer to? 

Mr. Reith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —Are the prices mentioned here retail prices? 

Mr. Reith. —IE you go down to the market and ask for the price of a ton 
of round bars, they would quote you this price. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —Is it approximately the price at which business is actually 
done ? 

Mr. Reith. —That is ea;-bazar. We are prepared to supply from the local 
bazar at that price. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —You gave us the price for beams at the beginning of the 
evidence. 

Mr. SeifA.—The selling prices of beams are not given there because there is 
no market rate for them. To carry stocks of beams requires a good deal of 
finance. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —^What is the price of beams? 

Mr. Reith. —It is £9-18-9, c. i. f., whereas the Continental price is £8-17-6. 

President. —The duty and landing charges will have to be added, I think. 

Mr. Reith. —The current sale prices for basic sections of 12 by 6 comes to 
about—delivery railway station Bombay—^Es. 8-8-0 a cwt., or Es. 170 a ton. 
If you work that out and compare it with the British price I have given you, you 
will see that there is no margin of profit. So the British manufacturer is not able 
to have a look in at the market. 

Mr. QinwaJ,a. —The Continental price is £8-8-0 and you will have to add about 
£1 to that for duty, etc. 

Mr. Reith. —Take the British price at £10, that is Rs. 150. Add 10 per cent, 
duty and about Rs. 7 for landing charges. That amounts to Es. 172. On the 
top of that there is the profit to be taken into consideration. That will be 
another seventeen rupees, that is Es. 189 or 190 a ton is the price at which 
British steel would have to be sold, whereas the local price of the Continental 
steel is only Rs. 170. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —What are the charges yon have added to the c. i. f. price? 

Mr, Reith. —You add duty according to Tariff and you add wharfage. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —How much is that per ton? 

Mr. JfeitA.—Rs. 2-4-0 a ton you pay to the Port Trust. Then you pay cart 
charges for loading and unloading. That completes all the charges. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —How much is that? 

Mr. Reith —It depends of course where It goes to. If it is delivered round 
about bazar, it will be five rupees a ton. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —It roughly comes to R.s. 7 or Es. 7-8-0? 

Mr. Reith. —-In the case of long beams, you require two carts to move a beam. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —I api asking you this question because in Calcutta, as far as 
I remember, these extra charges amounted to Rs. 6 or Es. 5-8-0. 

Mr. Reith. —It is about the same in both places. 

Mr. Mather .— -There is no great difference between the total landing charges 
here and those in Calcutta, so far as I know. 

Mr. Reith, —I have never personally landed any goods in Calcutta, so I 
cannot say, but I believe that Bombay as a port is cheaper than Calcutta where 
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they, have got to pay pilotage charge which is a very expensive item and- ii has 
got to be added oii. 

Mr. Ginwcda. — "Were you here during the vrar? 

Mr. Meith. —I was here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have been following the trend of British prices more 

or less carefully? 

Mr. Itc.ilh .—1 have been following them, but not particularly carefully because 
I liave not been able to buy British steel on account of competition. 

Mr. Ginicula. —My point is this. You know that there have been lluctuations 
in the price of steel. In a year there may be a difference of £2 or more. Do 
you think that that difference has necessarily anything to do with the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Beilh.- J. think that the reason for the high price of British steel in 
1920 was this, I think that labour was extremely expensive and the steel 
producers in Great Britain based their selling price on the cost of labour, and 
in the second place there was a very strong demand for steel and my experience 
of British steel producers is that even if they saw a silver lining to the cloud 
in tile way of additional business, they very promptly put up the prices. 

Mr. Ginicala. —'I’hat is to say, it ic.'illy means that it does not depend on 
what it costs them hut on the conditions of the market. If there is a depres¬ 
sion in the steel industry, it will naturally bring down the prices. 

Mr. Beith. —Men’s wages come down automatically, because they are based 
on prices. 

Mr. Ginwala."-Wo cannot get direct evidence on that point. The 
evidence is this. i'or instance, the cost of living in England has gone 
up by, say, 70 per cent. Wages have gone up by 30 lo “10 per 
cent, in the steel manufacture. Y'ou cannot e.xnect the British workmen to 
make cheap steel for you wlien their cost of living has gone up by 60 or 70 
per cent. The.se are the things I mean when I say that the rise and the fall 
in the sale price of steel may not necessarily have anything to do with the 
cost of production. 

Afr. Beiih. —You refer to a specific case? 

Mr. Ginwa/a.—Yc^. Cost of producing steel. 

Mr. Beith. —I do not think as a rule that we have such violent fluctuations 
in steel. The £2 difference in selling price was an unduly high variation that 
existed during the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at the difference between now and 1921, 

Mr. Beith. —That is the result of the boom after the war. It is absolutely 
e.xccplioiial. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even in this year there is a difference of 30s. to £2 and this, 
you think, is due to unusual circumstances? 

Mr. Beith. —Quite unusual. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Having regard to the general rise in price of materials and 
wages of labour and in everything, do you consider that, if you were able to 
get steel, say, at 50 per cent, more than the pre-war price, you would be doing 
reasonably well ? 

Mr. Btith. —Would you mind stating the question again? 

Mr. Ginwala. —We know, for instance, that tliere is a rise in tlie price of 
labour; money is dearer than before, to some extent, the prices of oilier materials 
that go to the manufacture of steel have gone up. The rise compared to the 
pre-war days is, say, 50 per cent. Would you consider it reasonable or not? 

Mr. Beith. —I should consider it so. I think in the case of the Continental 
steel it is reasonable for the moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am speaking of the British steel at the moment because 
the Continental industry is in a state of chaos for the mornerit. 

Mr. Beith. —In the case of the British steel I do not think that a rise of 
50 per cent, in the price of British steel as compared with pre-war is unreason¬ 
able, because that is exactly what has happened. British steel before the war 



used to cost about £6-10 and it is now about £9, which is just a rise of about 
60 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you get steel at £9 now would you consider that as a 
reasonable figure? 

Mr. Eeith. —C. i. f. price Bombay—^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Would you mind giving ns your pre-war import prices if yon 
can get them for some sections? 

Mr. Eeith. —Buying or selling price? 

Mr. Ginwala. —C. i. f, prices. 

Mr. Eeith. —It is so long ago now it is rather difficult to recollect. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us them after a reference to your books? 

Mr. Eeith. —The lowest price of steel that we were able to lay down in 
Bombay (Continental steel) was Rs. 4-4-0 a cwt. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When was this? 

Mr. Eeith. —It was in 1908. The reason why we were able to iay down 
BO cheap was this : when the Hansa Line shipped from Antwerp and Hamburg 
and specifically brought in outside steamers the result was a drop in freight of 
10s. a ton which automatically brought down the price of steel and it was 
possible to sell steel at Bombay at that price. That was the lowest price I 
have ever heard of. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You need not go so far back. Take a pre-war year, 1913. If 
you can send the prices after a reference to your books we shall be glad. 

Mr. Eeith. —I can give you the figures for Continental steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We should like to have for both just to see how the pre-war 
figures were ranging. 

Mr. Eeith. —Pre-war price c. i. f. Continental ... £5-15-0. 

Do. British somewhere between £6 and £6-5. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think there is some arrangement in the way of a 
bountv or subsidy by which Continental freights are very much lower than 
Britisb freights. 

Mr. Eeith."! do not think there is any bounty in Belgium or elsewhere, at 
least so far as I know in Belgium. I met a Belgian (he other day. He said 

that he saw in the reports here a statement that a bounty is given in Belgium 

to Belgian producers and he strongly repudiated the statement to me. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Why did he not repudiate it here before us? 

Mr. Eeith. —He has not been called to give evidence before the Board. He 

is a foreign subject. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What can explain this difference in freight? 

Mr. Eeith. —The reason for the difference is that the Germans and other 
people, not finding very much employment for their steamers, take goods at any 
figure. This is not surprising when 13 million marks are equal to £1. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That of course is due to the depreciation in exchange. 

Mr. Eeith. —It is mainly that. I believe the Continental shipping people 
are making handsome profits even at current prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the other case, I understood you to say that you have 
got the c, i. f. price in both cases? 

Mr. Eeith. —It is better to have it in the ca.se of importations because other¬ 
wise you will not be able to quote your rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —One of the reasons why I am asking this is that in some 
countries where they have got anti-dumping legislation they mention low freight 
as a factor specially to be provided against. If we do not get any evidence 
as regards that, we would not be in a position to make any recommendation for 
such kind of legislation. 

Mr. Eeith. —^As regards freight, it is almost impossible for India to safeguard 
itself. Suppose a shipping company has got a very handsome freight from 
Bombay, say on cotton. They would send out steamers with practically anything 
at all and that would bring freights down. 
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_ Mr. Ginwcda, — In your opinion it would always be safe to take the c. j. f 
prite to determine the selling price or the buying price? 

Mr. Iteith. —That would be the standard on which local charges and the 
standard profits would be fixed. 

Mr. Oinu.ala. —It is principally th6 Continental countries from which you 
get this competition—^Belgium and Ln.xemburg? 

Mr. htnith. —I would not refer to this competition myself. Do you mean from 
the point of view of India? 

Mr. Ginwaia. —Yes. 

Mr. EeAth. —Most of the steel that is now imported from the Continent comes 
from Belgium. Before the war the bulk of the steel that came into India came 
in the form of beams and other sections from Stalwork, the German Steel 
Syndicate, with headquarters at Dusseldorf and the small sections like angles, 
tees, rounds and flats came from Belgium. 

Mr. Ginwata. —That appears to be so from the figures I have got from the 
official publications—that the bulk of the foreign steel of this kind came from 
Germany before the war, and during the post-war period chiefly from Belgium. 

Mr. Eeith. —Belgium and Luxemburg. 

Mr. Ginwola. —Can you say, as an expert, whether it is really Belgian steel 
or German steel or any other steel? 

Mr. Beith. —If you go round the Bombay docks you will find that under the 
Sea Customs Act the steel is marked “ made in Belgium ” or “ made in France.” 
You will hardly find anything marked ‘‘ made in Germany ”. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Perhaps it is marked in Germany as “ made in Belgium.” 
Is there any means to identify it? 

Mr. Beith. —You can ask for the makers’ invoices. You can ask the importer 
to produce the makers’ invoices. Then you can identify it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As an importer of steel, would you consider it very incon¬ 
venient for your business if you were asked in every case to produce your invoices 
by the customs authorities? 

Mr. Be.ith. —We are very largely doing it now because our London office 
in their invoice put down as a means of ourselves verifying ” so many tons 
of steel beams as per maker’s invoice herewith.” When the customs authorities 
see that remark in the c. i. f. invoices they immediately call for that invoice 
just to verify our London office price with the price shown there, 

Mr. Ginivala. —That is the normal practice? It would not inconvenience 
importers very much to produce them? 

Mr, Beith. —It is not the normal practice with Indian merchants in Bombay 
who quote to Bazar merchants in sterling. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For administrative purposes would it not be possible for them 
to produce them? 

Mr. Beith. —There is a good deal of objection to doing so on their own behalf. 
They do not want the local merchants to find out what they are buying and 
from whom they are buying. As we are importing for our own sake and do nqt 
sell to other people in the same line of business, we should not have any objection, 
but Indian merchants certainly would. 

Mr. G'nwala. —In order to guide us in the matter, would you have any objec¬ 
tion to let us have these prices in both currencies? 

Mr. Beith.—I am not sure if I have got very much information. The George 
Service Co.’s purchases are made on a c. i. f. basis without reference to invoices. 
You refer to Continental purchases. I shall try and give you figures. 

Mr. Ginwala.—ll you could give us a few instances we shculd be-glad. 
For practical purposes the United States does not count at all at present in things 
like beams, etc. ? *"8 

Mr. Beith. —It is purely a coincidence that they do not. If they do not 
count at present, they may count two years hence, for all I know. At one time our 
firm were agents for the Carnegie, and in the nineties and in the first few years 
of the present century American steel was much cheaper than the Continental 
or the British, and large amount of tonnage wms imported into India. 
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Mr. Gintiala .—But for the last few years there has not been 
import so far as I can see from the United States in these particular kinds of 
steel. 

Mr. BeitJi. —The freights are against them ; also there is such a huge internal 
demand that they have not got much to spare and export. 

Mr. Gintvaia, —Is there much ferro-concrete construction here in Bombay? 

Mr. Beith. —Since 1919 the ferro-concrete construction in Bombay has been 
enormous and it has very strongly adversely affected the market for steel here. 
For instance, this building is a lerro-concrete building and if it was not, steel 
beams would have been used. During the war there was shortage of steel beams 
and our business was under control by Government and people had to use 
something else and build tlieir houses, etc., with reinforced concrete. After 
,the war there were enormous deve'opraents in building and public bodies are 
only using reinforced concrete for building purposes. It has become a fashion, 
as it were, to build in reinforced concrete which has cut our market very largely 
for heavy steel like beams, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Even that would require a considerable amount of light steel. 

Mr. Beitk. —Comparatively speaking, the tonnage is not worth talking about, 

Mr. Ginuala.—In Bombay 1 take it that most of the heavier buildings will 
not be able to substitute timber'—most of these buildings in the Fort, for instance. 

Mr. Eeith. —The building opposite here is ti.nl.ier, the Bombay Club is timber, 
the National Bank is timber. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You mean the older buildings. I am talking of the new 
buildings. 

Mr. Biith.—li one wants to bo up-to-date there is nothing like using steel 
beams. 

President. —You are suggesting that reinforced concrete is rather the fashion 
but steel is more up-to-date? 

Mr. Beith. —The bazar merchant prefers timber to steel. It is the tradi¬ 
tional form of construction; not only that, but it can be more easily handled. 
If you find a steel beam too long you have got to cut it by a smith and he 
works at it for the whole day. It is very hard to make a comparison between 
the two. It is very difficult to -nmi’k out exactly what corresponding section of 
timber would serve the purpose of a steel beam. That is a matter of calculation. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is not tlu- margin sufficiently in favour of steel for erecting 
buildings now, taking everything into consideration ? 

Mr. Beith. —No, because you have got to take into account the prejudice of 
the buyer, bul if you take the strength alone you will find a considerable 
difference in favour of steel. 

■Mr. Ginwala. —The prices of steel in 1920-21 were the highest since the wax? 

Mr. Beith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —And at the same time the consumption, so far as beams and 
pillars go, is the highest on record. 

In 1920-21 the impoit was 78,000 tons. 

Ill 1921-22 „ 58,000 tons. 

In 1922-23 ,, 66,000 tons in round figures. 

According to these figures I have calculated the consumption was highest in 
1920-21. 

Mr. Beith. —Perhaps towards the end of 1919 and the beginning of 1920 the 
price of steel was the highest. 

U-r. Ginwala.—That is the idea. I mean to say that the increased price of 
steel does not necessarily affect the demand, provided there is not a general 
depression all round. 

. Mr. Beith.~l do not think you can read that meaning in the post-war period 
quite in that way. Take our position in 1919. Everybody said there is going 
to be a trade boom for the next five years. We were not able during the war 
years to have any trade. There was more demand for steel. We went and 
entered into large contracts with Tatas for 4.000 tons of steel which, if we had 
made to-day, would have involved us in very heavy loss. On account of this, 
people made large expenses on production encouraged by the British manu¬ 
facturers, and the whol? tendency of the world and a huge buying movement was 
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set in force. Later on trouble came, stocks were laid down. The British 
markets fell and a;ffeoted prices local,y, and we ourselves found that our stocKs 
had been drastically written down, and we have been writing down cur stocks 
every year since the war finished. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You cannot lay it down generally that because there is an 
increase of 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, duty it will affect the demand tor stee . 
there are so many other factors which contribute to the demand for steel. It 
is largely used by the richer kind of consumers. 

Mr. Eeith .—For building purposes men must have money. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I think you suggested in your statement that fabricated steel 
ought to be protected. Do you mean to say tha,t it needs more protection than 
raw steel ? 


7l/r. RtUh .—From George Service & Co.’s point of view I am not much 
interested in fabrication, but I can tell you wbat I bear from people who buy 
that steel. 


Mr. Ginvrala .—I vyant to know your view. If a higher tariff is put on raw 
steel, so far as it is used as a raw material for fabricated steel, that would 
become more expensive, so that in any case that difference will have to be made 
good—assuming raw steel gets protection. lAl hat I want to know is in addition 
to that do you suggest that fabricated steel should be protected in itself ? Is my 
point clear to you ? 

Mr. Rdth—Yon mean to say that if you had, say, a duty of 15 per cent on 
plain sectional steel, should that 15 per cent, be put on fabricated steel or anything 
higher? I should say that fabricated steel in India is a thing that can very 
easily be done, it does not entail very much trouble or a great deal of capital. The 
laying down of a bridge shop or a fabricating yard does not require very much 
power. It is an industry which is very much suited to India and an additional 
protection like that would help and add to the industrial strength of the country. 
That is what I should say about it. Additional protection would be helpful in 
that way. 

Mr. Gm-mafn.—Would you extend this protection to all kinds of fabricated 
steel or only to such kinds of steel as are manufactured in this country. I 
mean you can have raw steel of the kind that is not manufactured in this 
country and you can fabricate it here. 

Mr. Bdth.—l think in considering tliis question of protection we ought only 
to protect something which is produced in some volume in India. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bo far as protection to raw steel is concerned the position is a 
little simpler than protection of fabricated steel because you need only protect 
that kind of raw steel that is produced_ in this country. With regard to_ fabri¬ 
cated steel you may import any other kind of steel that is not produced in this 
country and fabricate it heie. So there the question is a little wider. In that 
case will you propose that all kinds of fabricated' steel, whether the raw steel 
is manufactured here or not, ought to he protected ? 

Mr. Beith .—I would advocate that, if protection is intended, all kinds of Steel 
whether raw, plain, sectional or fabricated steel, shou'd be protected. In this 
connection I would like to mention that in the import tariff I think boilers come 
under machinery—do they not? I remember that one of the Directors of Tatas 
suggested to me some years ago that it might be worth while considering the 
manufacture of boilers at Jamshedpur. Had we commenced the manufacture of 
boiler .3 at Jamshedpur we would not have any degree of protection above 2^ 


per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala.— is the point I am asking you about now. Supposing you 
imported boiler plates which are not manufactured at Tatas and which are not 
likely to be manufactured for some time and manufactured boilers here, would 
you recommend protection on that? 

Mr. BeAth .—Certainly we should. I would remove it from the category of 
machinery and put it under ‘fabricated,’ Machinery requires to be very 
accurately defined in that respect. 

Mr. Ginwala.—1 do not quite follow your point of view. You are advocating 
this line in the interests of whom—in the interest of fabricating firms? 


- Mr. Beith .—I have mentioned that in my representation page 3 “ Our 
plain sectional steel is bought extensively for use by fabricating firms and other 
workshops and we should say a considerable proportion of our tonnage forms Ihe 



I'aw material of other industries.” Then again on page 4 of the representation 
I have said ” But the rate of duty should apply to all kinds of steel either 
raw or finished now made in India and should be directed to fostering the 
development of the fabricating industries in India to whonj we sell a consider¬ 
able part of our tonnage.” Does it not make it clear? 

Mr. Gintvala.—Yts. Does that mean that you consider the development of 
the fabricating industry as equally important with the development and manu¬ 
facture of raw steel—or of even greater importance ? 

Mr, Iteith, —I consider it of even greater importance because it is in a diffused 
form of activity. The manufacture of raw steel in India, is a huge concentrated 
effort of industrialism. What is wanted, I think, is diffused industrial develop¬ 
ment, every province, every town, every village should develop as a whole and 
not as big patches as it were. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It comes to this, I think, that supposing it was not a question 
of protection of the manufacture of raw steel, even apart from that this question 
would have been worth considering. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Beith. —Yes, protection of fabricated steel. 

President. —At any rate, we are not considering any suggestion of that kind. 
We have always to bear in mind the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion and the question that would arise is what natural advantages the fabricating 
industry possesses, apart from the manufacture of raw steel in India ? 

Mr. Beith. —Does not this question rather apply to something being made 
from raw material of some kind? What I mean by raw material is minerals, 
oil extracts and things of that kind. 

President. —What they contemplate is that protection should be given only 
to industries possessing natural advantages which cnnnpt at the .outset compete, 
but will eventually compete, on level terms with foreign manufactures; that is, 
I think, the general statement. 

Mr. Beith. —If you put it on an independent basis of its own, apart from 
the manufacture of steel, then I think I would suggest to you it would be 
difficult to bring the fabricating industry in itself within the four corners of 
these recommendations. 

President. —Say, for the sake of argument, there was no steel industry in 
India. The first condition to be satisfied is that the industry must be one 
possessing natural advantages such as an abundant supply of raw materials. 
Then there could not be any question of protecting fabricated steel, since the 
abundant supply of raw materials would not be there. 

Mr. Beith. —We could get an abundant supply from abroad. 

President. —Surely that is not what the commission meant. I don’t think 
they contemplated imported raw material. 

Mr. Beith. —I was not quite sure of that. 

■ Mr. Ginwda. —At present that difficulty has not got such a serious aspect 
as It otherwise would nave because we are now investigating the question of the 
raw material itself. Then, about the question of payment of duty by Govern¬ 
ment, you have told us that the mere fact that Government officers have got 
to take the duty into account in comparing prices does not really operate as a 
means of making them act upon that always. 

Mr. Beith. —That is mentioned here and I have also found from what I have 
heard from other people. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It comes to this—^that the officer takes into account the fact 
that the duty should be included in the price of the imported article but he 
also remembers that he does not actually pay the duty; that is really what 
it comes to? 

Mr. Beith. —He therefore forgets all about it, 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it to mean that, supposing there were no means 
of finding money, in the event of our recommending protection of steel, for 
bounties, up to 5 per cent, or say 10 per cent, would not really matter to the 
country—in your opinion? 

Mr. Keith. —T am very loath to suggest any increase as India is a very poor 
country, but 1 don’t think it would make such a vast difference as some people 
make out. 



Mr. Ginwala.—li the position of steel in this country was TOch that you must 
make a reasonable amount of sacrifice to protect the steel industry, from tne 
national point of view what would you suggest? 

Mr. Reith.~li it is essential to protect the raw steel which is produced by 
the steel works in the country, if on a closer examination of their financial 
position it is found essential to give them protection for national purposes, then 
I think the country should pay for it and I think the country can »«OTd to 
pay it by imposing a higher rate of duty on steel imported into India, whether 
plain, or blooms or fabricated or in any other form, provided the Government 
departments, the Railways and the Native States paid the same rate of duty 
as the general public, because otherwise it makes the handicap greater than ever. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'Qy this close investigation we are trying to make the position 
as clear as possible. V/ouId you mind amplifying a bit your statement and telling 
us what you mean by handicap, so far as the 'lata Company are concerned. 


Mr Reith.—l have got nothing that I can say as regards the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co.’s internal position because I know nothing about it. I have been 
to their steel works three times and I was imn-ensely impressed with what 
I saw and the place struck me, as an outsider, as being most efficiently run. I 
can only refer you to remarks made by such people as Mr. J. A. Wadia and 
other people who know more about it than 1 do. Mr. Wadia spoke at a meeting 
in Bombay—I do not know what he had at the hack of his mind—and no doubt 
he would be a very desirable witness before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'ihs Tariff Board wiuld welcome any witness who chose to 
give verbal evidence. 

Mr. Eeith.—l am a shareholder of the Company and we know the preMiit 
price, but I do not know if the shareholders would be paid in relationship to their 
advancement. 

Mr. Girm:da.—ln a general statement like that we find it very hard to get 
at what we aie anxious to investigate. 

Mr. I am afraid I am not in a position to give any evidence on that 

point because I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwda.—ln the prospectus you showed us just now I think the main 
suggestion is that they felt that they could go on without further protection 
than they were getting and now their case i.s that they want 33i per cent. 

Mr. Reith.—ttie prices have dropped badly since the wai. It is also a 
prospectus of course! 


Mr. Ginwda- —From your own experience in this line of business can you 
say if it is a fact that since that prospectus issued the prices have dropped? 

Mr. Reith .—I am not able to say very much about that. I think there has 
been a fall but how much I cannot say. 


Mr. Ginwda .—^With regard to the Continental steel, Tatas case is that com¬ 
petition is far more severe than from the United Kingdom except of course in 
the matter of lails and things like that which are of special British manu¬ 
facture ? 

Mr. ReAth .—In reply to that question I should say that once you get a 
statement showing coniparative prices you will be able to see for yourselves 
whether there is any difference. 


Mr. Ginwda .—You have told us that the (quality of the Continental steel is 
slightly inferior to British steel. Can you give us an idea of the degree of 
inferiority ? 

Mr. Reith .—This is a very difficult question for me to answer because it is 
a matter of chemical analysis, but I can only say that if we take the tensile 
strength there is a slight difference of a few pounds which for ordinary building 
purposes is not of any account. 

Mr. Kde .—Do you think Continental steel is found to be more suitable in 
India on account of the poverty of the people who cannot buy a higher grade? 

Mr. Reith .—That is so. 

Mr. Kde .—^Before the war it was the general impression In the country 
that goods were imported into India from Japan, Germany, Austria and 
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Bolgium, whidi were of inferior quality, but at the same time cheaper in price 
than those from England, America and France, so that the general population 
in India, being poor, wanted cheaper goods though they were of inferior quality ? 

JMr. Seith. —I think it applies generally to steel. 

Mr. Kale, —You were speaking of the substitution of timber in place of 
steel in Bombay. Has that anything to do with the slump that has taken place 
in house property in the last two years in Bombay? 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t think that even it steel had been used, it would have 
prevented the slump in house properly. 

Mr. Kale. —On account of the slump people cannot afiord to use steel and 
arc inclined to use timber wherever new buildings are being put up, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t think .so. My note explains the relative position of steel 
and timber, and makes out, T think, that steel is a little cheaper than timber : tha^ 
is the impression I intended to convey. 

Mr. Kate. —Why then should people use timber? Is it only on account of 
their prejudice and custom? 

Mr. Keith. —The reason why they use timber is that it is more readily 
available. Take the case of a 12/-6^^ beam. You will lind it difficult to cut 
that to the proper size. But you can always cut a timber beam in a couple of 
days and can always get it quickly even in an out-of-the-way sort of place. 
Blit it ns not so iri the case of a steel beam, as you have got to drill holes 
in the pillars, cut the beam to the proper size for which you require a special 
kind of labour. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you say that this applies more or less to small places? 

Mr. Keith.—This applies equally to Bombay. There is great prejudice against 
the use of steel here on account of the lime in the sea sand which acts adversely 
on the steel. 

Mr. Kale.—I think you said that in the nc.xl few years the price of steel 
is likely to be higher than the pre-war price by about 50 per cent. Am I 
correct ?' 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t think you are correct there. I should not amee to 
predict the future, even the next two months,—it is c.xtremely unsafe. All I tliink 
I said was that from what I had read and heard it appeared that both the 
Continental and British producers of steel were practically .selling at bottom rates. 
That mejuis that unless they got a reduction in the cost of labour, which is 
unlikely, or in the price of raw materials like coal or manganese or anything 
like that, any lowering of the price would bo unremunerative. How long this 
position will continue I am not able to say. 

Mr. Kale —Will it be an inaccurate forecast if one savs that the prices 
during the ne.\t two years will be 30 per cent, higher, or will it be wide, of the 
mark ? 

Mr. Keith. —Provided the German marks do not drop further, it would be 
fairly close to the mark. 

Mr. Kate. —Y’ou have said in your written statement that in the intere.sts 
of future industrial development it is necessary that the price of steel should 
be kept a.s low as possible. I w.aiit to put it to you rn this way. Supposing 
the consumer in India is prepared to pay a higher price for .assisting the steel 
industry in this country, what will you say to that? Supposing the Goa’ernment 
of India, on that account, decides to put up the duty which would increase 
the price of all steel used in this country then what will you say to that? 

Mr. Keith. —I should say the consumer will pay it. 

Mr. Kale.. —The consumer balances in his mind the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages—the disadvantage of having to pay a higher price for his materials 
and the advaiilago of having rapid industrial development on account of the 
opening of steel works in this country. This view may reconcile the consumer 
to the payment of a higher price? 

Mr. Keith. —Personally I don’t tliink there is much objection to a slight 
increase in the duty so long as it is kept within limits and does not increase 
the burden of the cultivator. 

Mr. Kale. —You think that the burden of the consumer in the villages, for 
Instance, will be very heavy? 
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Mr. Ite.ith. —Not if the duty is kept within the limits suggested by me. 

Mr. Kide .—Supposing there wa.s a 25 per cent, duty on imported steel, do 
Vfni think it would affect the raiyat in the villages very much ? 

Mr. Itrith .—I think it is excessive. It is a substantial addition to their cost 
of many essential articles. 

Air. Kali. —But, on the other hand, we have to look to the needs of the steel 
industry. It may be very excessive from the point of view of the particular 
consumer but it may be necessary in order to give adequate encouragement to the 
.steel industry. That is this difficult position that has got to be faced. On the 
one side you have the necessity of establishing the industry and on the other 
there i.s the sacrifice to be made by the consumer. If on a. balance of the con¬ 
sideration it is found that the sacrifice has got to be made and the consumer 
is willing to make that sacrifice, then what will trade.s people like you have 
to say ? 

Mr. Btith. —I think the interest of the greater should be considered before 
the interest of the smaller number. If you increase the duty on steel to satisfy 
the capitalists, the producer, you are to the extent that you have mentioned 
adversely affecting the smaller and the poorer but the larger number of con- 
aumers of that steel. 

Mr. Kale,. —The contention is that primarily and at the beginning the duty 
on steel might benefit a few people, but in the long run it will benefit the 
country as a whole which means the majority of the population. 

Mr. Reith. —That is your contention? 

Mr. Kale. —Not my personal contention. Suppose that contention is put 
before yon? 

Mr. Reith. —That is a matter of very high polities : it is almost impossible 
to express any opinion about that. What I would say is that a duty of 25 
per cent, is excessive from the point of view of the average consumer in India. 
There is always a very strong objection in India to the increase of price of 
anything. I think that any large increase in price has got to be most care¬ 
fully investigated. A duty of 25 per cent, would involve such inci’ease in the 
price of steel throughout the country that I think it would have undesirable 
economic consequences. 

Mr. Kale. —^But I am taking irito account the undesirable effect, namely, that 
the steel industry will disappear. That will be disastrous. 

Mr. Reith. —I don’t think it would disappear. I think it might be possible 
by rearranging things that the steel industry might still exist. 

Mr. Kale. —Of course no one is going to impose a duty of 26 per cent, if 
it is possible that the steel industry could exist with a duty of 10 or 15 per cent., 
but I am assuming, for argument’s sake, that 10 per cent, is not adequate and 
25 per cent, is found to be indispensable. 

Mr. Reith. —I think it should not be applied in the form of a duty if the 
steel industry requires support beyond another 5 per cent, on the duties. The 
money would have to be found in some other direction. 

Mr. Kale. —^Which direction would you suggest except taxation? 

Mr. Reith. —There are still opportunities by which money can be raised—of 
course it is very difficult to say exactly—^you have got a very large revenue 
from the increase in the salt tax. No doubt there are other methods by which 
you may be able to impose some export duties or something of that kind. 

Mr. Kale. —,1 don’t know whether the Finance Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will find it very easy to discover such substitute. 

Mr Reith. —I think one of the possible ways would be to reduce the army 
expenditure, which we all in Bombay know as excessive. 

President. —I am afraid that is really beyond the jurisdiction of the Tariff 
Board. 

Mr. Mather. —You have told us that the Continental beams imported into 
Bombay have not got such high tensile strength as British beams or the Tata 
Company’s beams? 

Mr. Reith.~Yes, In connection with that 1 may say the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. produced what they called a bazar quality of beams—bazar quality of 



steel rather—and that steel, was supposed Ui be marked B-Z. That meant that 
it did not come up to the test as it should have done and like bad money 
driving out the good they brought the steel on to the market which I think 
was a great mistake, and sold it as bazar quality and which gave their steel a 
bad name. 1 think any good steel works should produce only one quality 
and that is the best quality which they can produce. That bazar quality had 
uo tensile strength given so one could not tell what it was. 

Mr. Mathtr. —You say that it is not of great importance to the average 
user of beams in the Bombay Presidency that the Continental steel is not of 
.such high tensile strength. Does it not mean that either the user has to use 
a heavier section of steel than he otherwise would, which would of course mean 
a bigger weight, or that he adopts a lower factor of safety? 

Mr. Reith. —He adopts a lower factor of safety. Most of the beams that 
are sold in India are sold on a factor of safety which is the British standard of 
safety, but the Americau standard, I understand, is a factor of 3, so that there is 
some difference as regards what the factor of safety should be. Prom the point 
of view of factor of safety a difference of a pound in tensile strength is not 
of any account. 

Mr. Mather. —It resolves itself into this—that the average user of beams ih 
this district is, so far as he uses Continental beams, adopting a lower factor of 
safety than is recognized as the British standard ? 

Mr. Reith. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us whether, all the sections of beams which you 
import, including the Continental beams, are British standard sections, or are 
there any other sections that you use? 

Mr. Reith. —Do you refer to Tata’s steel as well? 

Mr. Mather. —The Tata steel sections I know are all British standard. 

Mr. Reith, —The British steel that we import are all British standard sections : 
the Continental steel that we inmort we endeavour to get as far as possible up 
to the British standard and to British tensile strength for which we pa^ extra. 

Mr. Mather. —^What I really want to find out is this whether there has 
grown up, owing to the use of Continental beams, a demand in Bombay for 
sections of a different size and shape than the British standard ? 

Mr. Reith. —^Yes, there has sprung up a demand for sections which are 
exclusively Continental and which have no reference to the British standard. 

Mr. Mather. —As far as the quality of steel is concerned you endeavour to 
get Continental steel of the same quality as is specified in the British standard 
•specification ? 

Mr. Reith. —We endeavour to do that by paying a little extra. Take 51 yZtt 
.steel beam. The British weight is 11 lbs. the Continental weight is 10 lbs. a loot 
but the beam measures 6'? Ib is possible for unscrupulous merchants to 

call that a British beam and charge for 11 lbs. a foot and make 1 lb. on the 
weight and that occasionally happens. That is why the practice has risen in 
India to use the Continental standard because very often there is a gain in 
weight. 

Mr. Mather. —My information is that it is not peculiar to Continental makers. 

Mr. Eeith.—l know of many British manufacturers who do that. 

Mr. Mather. —On this question of quality of Tata’s steel, you have mentioned 
in your reply to the President that at one time there were occasional complaints 
about Tata’s steel. Just now you have given us a possible explanation, at any 
rate for a substantial proportion of these complaints. At one time Tata’s were 
putting on the market what they definitely said to be a bazar quality 
for which they gave no guarantee, either express or implied, as regards quality. 
That being so, the fact that that steel is on the market is no reflection on Tata’s 
ability to make steel. ' 

Mr. Reith. —None whatever. 

Mr. Mather, —If they think that there is a market for that stuff without any 
guarantee,. they can make it, 

Mr. Reith. —Quite, 
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Mr. Mather. —The aspect of the matter that interests and concerns the Board 
most is to make sure that in any assistance that may be given_ to the steel 
industry, they are leaving it possible for anybody in India to obtain good steel. 
You want good steel. 1 would like to know what your experience has_ been 
about the quality of Tata’s steel where a certificate has been given that it -has 
come up to the British standard ? Have you found that generally to be similar 
in quality to the imported British steel? 

Mr. jRdth. —We seldom test the steel if we get it Vfith a test certificate. 
We unreservedly accept that. 

Mr. Mather It is not to be expected that you would make an independent 

test. Have you found in the use of such steel by your clients that it answered 
its purpose satisfactorily? 

Mr. Eeith. —My own opinion is that Tata’s steel is as good as British steel. 

Mr. Mather. —It is very probable that the occasional reports that were brought 
to your notice about the defects at one time or another applied either to the 
material which Tata’s turned out as bazar quality or possibly to their war time 
supplies when Government was explicitly pressing them, for its own supplies 
as well as for the supply of the market, to turn out everything that can reason¬ 
ably serve its purpose. 

Mr. Iteith. —It is giving the dog a bad name. There is rather a prejudice 
against Tatas, but I don't think that it is based on any substantial ground. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us whether there is any reliable market quotation 
for steel in the Bombay market? 

Mr, Iteith. —Yes, that is the one 1 handed you this morning.* 

Mr. Mather.^ls that published regularly in any particular journal? 

Mr. lieith. —I don’t think that it is published. It is only the people who 
are in touch with the market that can find out. It is all in rupees. 

Ur. Matter.—Have you looked at the published reports of British prices or 
Continental prices in the same way at all? Whenever you get definite quotations 
from your London office of prices at which steel will actually be sold, do you 
compare those at all regularly with the trade paper quotations? 

Mr. Reith. —I have hardly any time to read trade papers. The only paper 
which gives information is “ Quin’s Gazette ” which is looked upon as very 
reliable for giving the price of steel—I mean f. o. b. price. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you find that these figures compare favourably with the 
quotations that you have given? 

Mr. Reith. —They are fairly reliable. It is possible, if you squeeze the seller, 
to get a little advantage. 

Mr. Mather. —In a buyer’s market such as has prevailed for the last two 
years on the whole, the market quotations tend to be rather higher than the 
figures at which business could actually be done. 

Mr, Reith, —I think so. 

Mr. Mather. —You can generally squeeze the seller to accept a lower price? 

Mr. Reith. —If he is hard up, he will accept; if he is not, he won’t. It 
depends entirely on the state of the market. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not quite sure whether I got your reply to Mr. Ginwala 
correctly on one point. You said that men’s wages in steel works were based 
on the selling price. 

Mr. Reith. —I have very little information on that point. I have never 
studied that at all, but I believe that men’s wages are based on the selling 
price. 

Mr. Mather. —In the steel trade? 

Mr. Reith. —I think so. I believe that there is some arrangement of that 
kind, by which remuneration of the workmen is based on the selling price of 
steel, though I am not quite sure. 


* Statement II. 



Mr. Ma.the,r.~‘\ think that when from time to time periodical considerations 
of revision of wages come up, the relation of wages to the selling price is 
naturally a thing which has to be taken into consideration. But I don’t think 
that so far as steel is concerned, there is any automatic control of wages by the 
selling price. There is to some extent as far as the blast furnace men are 
concerned. As I said, on general grounds when a period of agreement expires 
and the question of renewing it or revising it comes up, the prices are taken 
into consideration. But I don’t think that it is automatic. 

Mr. Seith .—It was fairly automatic during the war or even after the war 
but I think it was not automatic before the war. It may not be so automatic as 
perhaps I implied. I am not very conversant with that side of it. 
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No. 92. 


Messrs. Anandji Haridas and Company. 

Written. 


Hiatenient 1.—Original representation from Messrs. Anandji Haridas & Co., 
Calcutta, to the Tariff Board, dated the 6th October 1983. 


In considering the question of protection for the Indian industry in iron and 
steel it is of primary importance that distinction must be made between 
materials that are manufactured in this country and those that are not manu¬ 
factured here. Distinction must also be made between the quality of the goods 
produced in this country and the quality of the bulk of imported iron and steel. 

Presumably, the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited produce materials 
which also form a greater portion of imported materials in iron and steel. 
This class of materials consist^ of rails, bars, angles, tees, joists, channels and 
plates. The last-named material is produced by Tatas from thickness and 
upwards. Thinner plates such as 5 " or j-g" thick are all imported. Tatas 
manufacture materials according to British Specifications and the quality of 
their goods strongly resembles the quality of materials of British manufacture. 
Tatas’ prices are almost on the same level as British prices on which Tatas 
base theirs. Consumers requiring materials for a special purpose readily accept 
Tatas’ in place of British manufactured goods. This is very noticeable in the 
case, of joists. It is quite evident that such consumers will not accept Con¬ 
tinental materials as substitutes either for Tatas’ or British. Tatas have 
therefore captured a particular section of the market in this country. 

Concession in railway freight enjoyed bj’ Tatas has enabled them to compete 
successfully against imported niaterials and almost to their exclusion in certain 
markets of the country. For the concession in railway freight Tatas’ goods 
hold a complete sway in such markest as Bihar, United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Central Provinces and the Coromandel Coast. Tatas having in the places 
mentioned from 12 to 22 per cent, concession in railway freight have practically 
shut out imported Continental materials. Occasionally when Tatas cannot roll 
certain sizes for immediate requirements in such places, importing centres such 
as Bombay or Calcutta then have a chance of selling in those places. Also 
when the' price of the imported article becomes very low on acoount_ of 
favourable exchange coupled with a fall in Continental prices and accumulation 
of stocks, Bombay or Calcutta gets a chance of competing with Tatas’ goods 
in such places. From the preferential treatment received by Tatas in the 
matter of railway freight Tatas have been able to hold their own in certain 
parts of India. 


It is only in importing centres such as Bombay or Calcutta Tatas’ goods 
have not found much favour. There is one reason for this which must engage 
our serious attention. Ordinary consumers, always seek the che^est prices 
and therefore Continental goods find great favour with them. Continental 
materials serve the ordinary purposes for which iron and steel are required. 
The advantage of consumers of Continental materials as regards price can 
hardly be destroyed. 

In this connection it may be noted that Tatas’ output as regards bars, 
angles, tees, channels and joists is not adequate to the demand in the country. 
From official figures for 1922-28 it may be safely said that Tatas output is a 
little over one-third of the quantity imported. Alinost^ two-thirds of the 
demand of the country for iron and steel is supplied by imported iron and 


From the last consideration we are of opinion that the raising of duty 
to .^iper cent, as suggested by Tatas would be a very excessive burden on 
the consumers of Continental materials. 

2 j 

VOL. III. 
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We shall now enumerate the materials which are not produced in this 
country. Broadly speaking, they are galvanized sheets, both corrugated and 
plain, galvanized ridging, steel sheets, plates thinner than and steel hoops. 
All these articles are very largely consumed in this country and some of them 
are worked into commodities which are of daily use to the people of this 
country. 

Let us take the case of galvanized corrugated sheets. This material is 
very largely used for roofing purposes. Before the war Calcutta was the biggest 
market in India for galvanized corrugated sheets. Calcutta used to import 
over one lac tons a year and the consumption was mainly confined to East 
Bengal districts where the material was used for ,the construction of houses 
and godowns. East Bengal districts are liable to be flooded during the rains. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets are very convenient for construction of houses 
and cost considerably less than masonry buildings. Houses constructed with 
galvanized corrugated sheets have a small masonry foundation and the rest, 
walls and roofs, is made up of galvanized corrugated sheets. They cannot be 
washed away by floods. The demand for galvanized corrugated sheets has 
considerably fallen off as regards Bast Bengal since the war. The cause is not 
far to seek. Tlie high price at which this material has been selUmg since the 
termination of the war has prevented in a large measure the people in East 
Bengal from erecting a galvanized corrugated sheets roofing over their houses. 
East Bengal can buy largely if the price of the material is low. But since 
the customs duty has been raised from per cent, to 10 per cent, the Indian 
price has not reached a low level although if the duty had been maintained 
at 2^ per cent, the present English price would have enabled East Bengal 
to buy largely. We are therefore of opinion that if the duty is raised to 334 
per cent, without distinction galvanized - corrugated sheets and other articles 
which are not manufactured in this country will be beyond the reach of a 
large class of buyers. To sum up 

(1) We are strongly of opinion that the duty should not be raised to 

834 por cent. 

(2) We are emphatically opposed to the raising of duty on galvanized 

corrugated sheets and such other articles which are not manufac¬ 
tured in this country. 

(3) In raising the duty proper attention and consideration must be given 

to the interests of the consumers. 


Statement 11.—Letter from Messrs, Anandji Haridas & Co., Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. E-10740, dated 29th October 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 386, dated 9th instant, we beg to 
submit the following papers for the consideration of the Board :— 

(1) A short note showing how the demand is affected by the rise or fall 

in prices. 

(2) A list of freight for iron and steel to some principal stations in 

case of Tata steel and also for imported steel. 

(8) A list of highest and lowest c.i.f. sterling prices of imported iron 
and steel from July 1919 to date. 


(4) A list* of recognised extras charged on certain sizes of bars, etc. 



* Not printed. 
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( 1 ) 

(1) The demand for imported black iron and steel does not fall off oonsi. 
iderably on account of the rise of price. The demand does diminish for soma 
time after the rise of price but it reappears after some time. So that over 
a fairly long period say three months, the quantity consumed is about the 
same at both high and low prices. From the figures given below it will be 
'Seen how the local price has been moving with the imported price. The 
local price could not remain much below the cost price because there was a 
good demand and the local stocks required to be replenished. 

( 2 ) With regard to galvanized corrugated sheets the case is different. 
There is of course always some demand whether the price is high or low. But 
the average East Bengal buyer is apt to do without sheets when he finds tha 
price beyond bis means. The consumption of galvanized corrugated sheets 
in 1922 and 1923 has been much greater than what it was in 1921 when tha 
.price was high. In 1920 Calcutta imported a large quantity but it was the 
high rate of exchange which induced importers to buy in large quantities. 
When the goods actually arrived late in the year the exchange went down 
but the local price did not go up much. So that the loss of importers was 
much greater in galvanized corrugated sheets than in other steel materials, 
although the price of both had fallen and the exchange also was unfavourable 
for both. The demand fell off so considerably that for more than a year 
practically nothing was imported from England and the demand was fully 
supplied from the stocks in the hands of merchants in Calcntta. 

We give below a comparative list of both rupee and sterling prices for 
galvanized corrugated sheets and bars in 1919, 1920 and 1921 to illustrate 
our above statement. 


Year. 

— 

Material. 

Sterling price. 

Eupee 

price. 

1919. 


Per ton 


Per owt. 

July to December 

rG.C. Sheets ... 

35 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

( M. 8 . Bars .(Continental'! 

25 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1920. 

January to June . 

rG.C. Sheets . 

55 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

(. M. S. Bars (Continental) 

31 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

July to December 

C Q. C. Sheets 

40 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

V. M. S. Bars (Continental) 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1921. 

January to June . 

C 6 . 0. Sheets 

26 

() 

0 

20 

0 

0 

C M. S. Bars (Continental) 

12 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

July to December 

rG.C. Sheets . 

21 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

CM. S. Bars (Continental) 

9 

It' 

0 

9 

8 

0 


From the above table you will find that fluctuations of the price of bars 
have always kept pace with the importing prices but in the case of galvanized 
i«orrugated sheets, the fluctuations have been independent of the cost prices. 


2t2 
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( 2 ) 

statement^ shoioing the difference iri railway freight to certain centres 
between the rate for steel consigned hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and the rate for imported steel. 


Rate per Mauiid 

1 

for Tata 
steel 

from Tatanagar. 

2 

for imported 
steel 

from Calcutta. 

to 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ambala Cantonment . ... . 

0 16 5 

2 0 0 

Cawnpore ....... 

0 14 0 

1 6 10 

Allahabad Fort ...... 

0 14 0 

12 7 

Delhi ....... 

0 14 0 

1 12 4 

Jullundur City . , . . ' . 

13 5 

2 4 0 

Lahore ....... 

16 3 

2 6 3 

Rawalpindi ...... 

1 12 6 

2 12 6 

■ 

Muttra Cantonment ...... 

10 3 

1 13 9 

Bareilly . . . . 

0 IS 8 

1 12 10 

Lucknow ....... 

0 13 8 

1 6 9 

Agra City. 

0 14 0 

1 11 9 

Patna City ...... 

0 7 7 

0 12 6 
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■Btatenient sh^owing the lowest and highest c.t.f, sterling prices of Continental 

and British Steel. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. ANANDJI representing Messrs.. 
Anandji Haridas & Co.,- recorded at Calcutta 
on 8th October 1923. 

President, —I understand from the summary at the end of your represen¬ 
tation that there ar« Wo things that you are chiefly concerned with—(1) 
that you think 3.3^ per cent, is an excessive rate of protection, and (2) that 
you are particularly anxious that articles which are not produced in India 
should not have to bear higher import duties. But you do not take the 
line that you object to a protection for steel altogether? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

President. —^But you are naturally anxious that there should be as- 
little interference as possible with the trade in which you are _ interested 
both on account of the interest of the buyers and also in the interest of 
the consumer? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, 

President.—Now, you say the Tata Iron and Steel Company produce 
tails, bars, angles, tees, joists, channels and plates. As regards these our 
information is that they have only begun to manufacture plates within 
the last few months and they have not put a great deal oh the market. 
Is that in accordance with your information? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —^They have been manufacturing tinplate bars for the 
Tinplate .Company at Jamshedpur and they have not put any portion of 
that on the market. 

M.r. Anandji. —They have got small quantities of ready stock. 

President. —Hates, you say, are manufactured by Tatas from of 
an inch upwards. According to the statement which Tatas supplied us 
with by next year they will be manufacturing plates down to of an 
inch. In accordance with trade custom anything thinner than | of an; 
inch you consider as sheets? . 

Mr, Anandji. —^Yes, 

President. —They will also be manufacturing sheets sometime next year, 
gauges 10 to 32 which, I think, covers thickness from about yjjy of an inch 
to of an inch, 

Mr, Anandji. —So far as I know, other countries in the world cannot 
produce in one year’s time plates to of an inch. 

President. —Is it your point that, when there is only one firm manufaC“ 
taring steel, it is impossible for it to manufacture steel of all shapes and 
sizes ? 

Mr, Anandji. —My idea is that, even if there were many concerns in 
India, they could not in one year’s time produce plates of of an inch 
thickness. It will take some years before the workmen could roll such 
sheets. 

President.—Yon think they will have to confine themselves to some of 
the thicker sheets? 

Mr, Anandji. —^I think so. 

President. —Let us take sheets. Are you in a position to say whether the 
demand in India is mostly for the thicker sheets or the thinner sheets ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Mostly for the thinner sheets. 

President. —For what purposes are they used? 

Mr. Anandji.—Galvanized sheets which, I suppose, are included m this, 
aro used for roofing purposes, for making godowns and houses in Eastern 
Bengal and for other industrial concerns. 
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Presitfeji#.—What is the usual size of galvanized sheets that they use 
for houses? 

Mr. Anandji. —Mostly 24 gauge. 

President. —You have suggested that as galvanized sheet is not produced 
in India at present no extra duty ought to be imposed upon it. There 
again the Tata Iron and Steel Company have informed us that before 
the end of 1926 they will be producing galvanized sheets. They assume 
that their production of sheets, which will be largely galvanized, will be 
36,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Anandji. —I think when they produce sheets of thickness or 
even thinner, up to say 20 gauge, it will be time to consider about galva¬ 
nized sheets. But it is very hard to pass an opinion now. Trade condition 
may change in a year’s time. 

President. —We will make a note of that point and when we examine 
Tatas again we shall put tiiat point as to the time when they expect to 
be able to manufacture thinner sheets. 

Mr. Anandji. —One point to which I would like to draw your attention 
is that even in Continental countries manufacturers are not able to roll 
24 gauge and thinner sheets of such good quality as the British, so that 
the quality rolled by them is not much liked in the market and there is 
very little import of 24 gauge and thinner sheets from the Continent. 

President. —^Is it your experience that in the case of 24 gauge and 
thinner sheets the main part of the imports are of British manufacture? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —The sheets that are used in Eastern Bengal for roofs are 
British ? 

Mr. Anandji.-^Almost entirely. 

President. —What are the thicker varieties of galvanized sheets used 
tor? 

Mr. Anandji. —22 gauge is used for tea gardens mostly and by some 
engineering works for roofing purposes but the quantity compared to 
the 24 gauge is very small. 

President. —Taking your own figures from your own experience what do 
you think would be the proportion of total imports of 24 gauge and thinner 
sheets. 

Air. Anandji. —I think it is about 40 per cent, now in Calcutta. 

President.—And that is governed largely by the fact that in Eastern 
Bengal the material is used for houses and roofs? In a province where 
that is not the case, the proportion of the imports of the thinner sheets 
might be small? 

Air. Anandji. —Slightly smaller, I think. 

President.—Then, as regards structural materials. Your point is that 
the steel produced by Tatas compete rather with the steel imported from 
Great Britain and not with the steel imported from the Continent? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Is it your suggestion that the cheaper qualities of steel which 
are not so good as the British steel or the Tata steel should be exempted 
from any increase in the import dtity? 

Mr. .Anandji. —Tatas’ goods are supposed to compete with British goods 
because their quality is based on the British standard steel though to some 
extent it competes with Continental steel, so that if it is proposed to give 
protection to Tatas it will be necessary to increase the import duty on 
Continental steel as well. 

President. —You say that owing to concessions in railway freight •“ Tatas' 
goods hold a complete sway in such markets as Bihar, United Provinces, 
the Punjah, Central Provinces and the Coromandel Coast. Tatas having 
in the places mentioned from 12 to 24 per cent, concession in railway 
freight have practically shut out Continental materials.” I do not fully 
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understand this. I should have thought that it was rather the British 
material that would he shut out because, as you have already pointed out, 
the quality of steel produced by Tatas resembles rather the British steel 
than the Continental steel. Wh.v is it that the Continental steel will be 
shut out? 

Mr. Anandji. —British steel is not imported by the average importer 
here. It is imported by engineering firms and those who want special hind 
of steel. Naturally the average merchant imports only Continental steel 
and where his goods are shut out it means that it is the Continental steel 
that is shut out. 

President. —The business you do as an importer is mainly in Oontinentai 
steel ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —You sometimes import British steel? What would be the 
proportion of Continental steel and British steel on the average? 

Mr. Anandji. —British steel will be less than one per cent. I am not 
talking of sheets and other things which are not made by Tatas. 

President. —You find that you cannot do business with the provinces you 
have mentioned where you do not send any imported steel, for instance 
Bihar or the United Provinces. 

Mr. Anandji. —In our statement we have mentioned the circumstances 
when it is possible to sell imported stool, e.rj-, when Tatas cannot roll certain 
sizes or when the price of the imported article becomes very low on 
account of a favourable exchange coupled with a fall in Continental prices 
and accumulation of stock. 

President. —Woxild it he possible for you to give us any figures to illus¬ 
trate the rise and fall in the demand in the places you have mentioned for 
the kind of steel .you import? It is of great importance to us to know 
how the demand is likel.y to rise or fall with the rise and fall in prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —I do not mocan to say that the demand increases but 
a part of the demand is diverted from Tatas. 

President.—Could you take one or two occasions on which there has 
been a marked fall in the lU'ice of steel and consequent increase in the 
demand for Continental steel? 

Mr. Anandji. —I know of two occasions but I do not remember exactly 
the months in which this occurred. 

President. —Could you look up your hooks and let us know about 
it? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, I will do that.* 

President. —It will be interesting to know what happens when there is 
a marked fall in price. 

Mr. Anandji. —There are occasions on which there is demand for 
imported steel and that is when Tatas cannot supply certain sizes. At 
present, as you know, Tatas do not sell according to the demand of buyers 
iut according to their rolling programme, so that ordinarily when the 
merchant upcountry require.? a certain size which he cannot get, he buys 
from importing centres in those provinces, or from Calcutta or Bombay. 

President. —Who are your principal customers: to what kind of customers 
do you usually sell your steel? Is it to the contractors or to the bazar 
trade or what? 

Mr. Anandji. —We sell to the contractors, to the bazar trade, and to 
engineering firms as well as to retail buyers from upoountry. 

President. —^We are trying to get information about the ordinary bazar 
trade in steel. Take an upcountry mofussil village; how is it supplied with 
the steel required for ploughshares, kodalis and so on, and any iron that 
ma.y he locally used? Through which channel does it reach the village? 


Vide Statement No. I. 
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Mr. Anandji. —A good deal of our upcountry business is done by corres¬ 
pondence. People near important centres like Cawnpur buy from there. 
Then there are commission agents who send goods upcountry. Sometimes 
buyers come here to Calcutta when they want in large quantities. 

President, —Is it steel bars that are mostly used in that kind of 
■demand ? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes, flat bars, square bars and round bars. 

President.- —Out of these bars all the smaller articles made of steel are 
■manufactured ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —1 suppose a good deal of manufacture goes on in the village 
^blacksmith’s shop for making the smaller things? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, the bands on the wheels and smaller things are 
done by him, also the axles for the carts which are made from the thicker 
rods. 

President. —That trade, I take it, right through from the importer 
down to the consumer is practically in the hands of Indian merchants? 

Mr. Anandji. —Entirely. 

President. —In the case of this upcountry trade take all the different 
kinds of steel that are imported and pass through your hands; what articles 
are most sensitive to an increase or decrease in the price—that is to say, 
in the case of which articles would the rise in the price be apt to decrease 
the demand? 

Mr. Anandji. —Bars are the most sensitive article; tees, joists, etc,, are 
not so very susceptible to the change of price. 

President. —I 'take it that this means that they are mainly used by the 
richer class of consumers? 

Mr. Anandji. —That is right. When they want to get them, they 
•pphably do not wait for a fall in the price and therefore have to pay a 
higher price for their goods. 

President. —But the demand for bars is very sensitive to the movement of 
price ? 

Mr. Anandji.—Yes. 

President. —Do you think it is more sensitive to the movement of price 
-.than galvanized sheets? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President.—So that an increase in the price of bars might mean a 
reduction in consumption for some time. Of course after a time they might 
not be able to hold out any longer because they must buy. 

Mr. Anandji. —The price of bars varies very much from time to time 
;.so that if they wait for some time they probably get it cheaper. 

President.—'Lei me put it to you in another way. Supposing by higher 
import duties tlie price of steel were permanently raised, say, for a period 
of 5 or 6 years, where do you think the reduction of consumption would he 
most noticeable? Supposing there was an increase of 20 per cent, all 
■round ? 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t think there will he much reduction in the long 
■run. 

President. —It would only be for a few months in the beginning you 
think ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —You think that a 20 per cent, increase in the price would not 
after a year or so materially reduce the consumption? 

Mr. Anandji. —Unless the Continental price went up at the same 
time. 

President. —I am assuming for the moment that there is an increase of 
20 per cent, in the price without attributing that to any particular cause. 
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Of course if you put on a higher import duty and simultaneously the price- 
in the ordinary market rose substantially, that might mean an increase of 
60, 60 or even 70 per cent, in the price and that increase must almost 
certainly reduce the consumption. But if the price increased only by 20 per 
cent, what then? 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t think so. Even now the Continental price has- 
gone up by 20 per cent, over what it was a few months back. 

President. —Is it so within the last three or four months? 

Mr. Anandji. —A year ago the price was £7 per ton for bars c.i.f. 
Price began to go up and it went up to about £8-10 about four or five 
months ago and now it is £9. 8o that in a year’s time it has risen from. 
£7 to £9. 

President. —Has the result been to reduce the trade in bars: is it a 
good deal less than it was last year? 

Mr. Anandji. —No; it is about the same. Of course with regard to 
galvanized sheets, even if Tatas manufactured sheets here, the demand 
would diminish if prices went up. 

President. —That was one point I was particularly anxious to get informa¬ 
tion about. You think that, supposing the price of galvanized sheets rose 
by 20 per cent, and stayed up at that level, there would be a reduction in 
the demand ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. It will mainly be for the roofing stuff. The 
Eastern Bengal peasant cannot pay for the galvanized sheets anything over 
a certain figure. He gets certain price for his jute and out of that he has 
to buy his food, his household requirements and other things, and he has 
got a certain amount left to buy sheets. If he cannot buy'them within that 
figure he will have a thatched roof and use mud for his walls. 

President. —That is an important point because obviously not only has 
the Tariff Board or Government to consider what the result of an import 
duty will be, but also the protected manufacturer will have to consider that 
because, if he raises the price to tho full extent of the protection given and 
finds he cannot sell his goods, he will have to bring it down again if he- 
wants to sell it. 

You say in your representation “ It is only in importijig centres such 
as Bombay or Calcutta Tatas’ goods have not found much favour ”. What 
do yoit think is the reason for it? 

Mr. Anandji.—lt is the question of price. 

President.—The reason is, I take it, that the imported goods come 
straight off the ship whereas Tatas’ steel has got to come from .lamshedpurP' 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes, it is the difference in freight. 

President. —In upcountry also the consumers will take the imported steel 
if he can get it at what he regards as the appropriate price? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —You have calculated tho advantage that Tatas have as 
regards freight to certain parts of the country as from 12 to 22 per cent. 
Can you tell us how you worked that out? 

Mr. Anandji. —Freight from Calcutta to Ambala is Rs. 54-6-6 per ton 
for ordinary steel while the freight is Rs. 18-14-0 per ton from Tatanagar 
to Ambala, It makes about 22 per cent, difference. 

President. —I do not quite understand bow the difference can be so very 
great because the information we have up till now is that Tatas get. 
concession rates on the Bengal Nagpur Railway only. 

Mr. Anandji. —They get it all over India. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this the freight for materials like bars? 

Mr. Anandji. —This is for ordinary consumers and not for railways. 

President. —We will enquire into this but we have had no information 
about this hitherto. The contract with the Bengal Nagpur Railway was 
made as long ago as 1908 or 1909 at the time when the works were started. 
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The concession rates which they enjoy are not only helow post-war^ rates- 
but also below pre-war rates, but we have had no definite information as- 
to their getting concessions over the East Indian Railway for instance. 
Have you definite information? 

M.T, AnuTidji. —-Yes, I am quite sure about the information. 

President. —We will enquire into that, 

Mr. dmindji.—Otherwise it would not be possible to sell Tatas’ goods 
in those places. 

President. —What do you mean? 

Mr. Anandji. —The difference between the price of Tatas’ goods and 
Continental goods is such that the Tata Company will not be able to compete 
in those markets, ^^ow practically the^ control those markets, I believe 
that in the representation sent to the Board from Bombay this statement 
is made. 

President. —There is nothing so definite as that. 

Mr. Anandji. —But the hint is there. 

President. —Are you thinking of the representation from the Iron 
Merchants’ Association which came in about two months ago? I do remember 
the letter but I don’t remember any statement so definite. They were rather 
thinking of it the other way, that if the import duty were raised to a 
considerable extent, the Tata pompany would not be able to compete m 
Bombay owing to the fact that the railway freight would be very heavy. 
The Bombay consumer would have to pay a higher duty and not be able to 
get any benefit. That is the point they raised. 

Mr. Anandji.—That was also a point, and this was one of the points. 
For Delhi the ordinary freight is Rs. 48-1-1 per ton while for Tatas the 
freight is Rs. 16-7-S. 

Presidenf.—Well, I think that perhaps if you could let us have a state¬ 
ment * of comparative freights to the various places which you have worked 
out, it would save a little time. Instead of mentioning them all just now 
if you send that in a note, it would be convenient and it would be the 
easiest way. 

Mr. Anandji.-—Yes. 

President. —You have said in your statement “ In this connection it 
may be noted that Tatas’ output as regards bars, angles, tees, channels and 
joists is not adequate to the demand in the country.” Of course on the 
outturn they have been able to produce hitherto, there is no doubt about 
that at all. It is only a small proportion of the demand of the country. At 
present the output of Tatas is 1,30,000 tons, about half of which has been 
rails, so it is only just about 65,000 left for anything else. But when 
the Greater Extensions come into operation, they expect to produce 4,00,000 
tons a year, and the proportion of rails to the total will be a good deal 
smaller, so that by that time they would be producing a fair proportion of 
the total demand "of the country. You know that the object of protection 
is to encourage the development of industries and in this case what the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company propose is 33| per cent, on the ground that 
that rate of protection is necessary if steel is to he manufactured at all. 
That is what they claim. Supposing that the Board after enquiry were 
of opinion that the claim was well-founded and that it was necessary to 
protect to that extent in order that the manufacture of steel might go on, 
what do you suggest the proper course would he to pursue? You say that 
a duty of 33J per cent, would be an excessive burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Anandji. —I think that the duty should not be raised all at once 
to 33J per cent. 

President. —I am putting to you a hypothetical case. Supposing the 
Board came to the opinion that it was necessary and that nothing less 
would do. 
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Mr. Anandji .—Then the duty should be raised as production increased. 

President. —But supposing that we apprehended that if the duty was 
not raised to the full extent, production would cease? 

Mr. Anandji. —Well, in that case protection must he given. 

President. —I was wondering whether you have any alternative sugges¬ 
tion to make as to the method of protection. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Well, I have read the other suggestion made with regard 
to subsidising Tatas, but I am of opinion that the best course would be to 
increase the duty. 

President. —That is your opinion. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —You are not in favour of bounties or subsidies. 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

President. —Will 3 ’ou please tell u.s the reason—we want to get as many 
opinions as possible—why you - think that bounties or subsidies are 
inadvisable ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Then the money will have to come from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and they will have to raise this money by fresh taxation. That 
would be a great hardship because every one would have to hear the burden 
irrespective of the fact whether he consumes steel or not, but in the other 
case the burden will fall onl.v on consumers of steel. 

President. —That is to say, you think that it is more advisable that the 
cost of protection should be borne by the consumers of steel, rather than by 
the tax-payers generally. 

Mr. Anandji .—Yes. 

President. —I see your point. 

Mr. Anandji. —The average consumer of steel is a little richer than the 
average tax-payer in the country so that lie can better bear the burden. 

President. —Supposing that the imposition of a higher import duty 
increased railwaj' expenditure to such an extent that they had to put up 
rates and fares, that would affect a very large number of people. 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t think that the burden would fall as heavil,y as it 
would if subsidies were given direct from the revenues of the Imperial 
Government. 

President. —Have you comsidered the possibility of combining the two? 
That is to say if the import duties were raised, quite apart from protec¬ 
tion, and the balance given in the form of bounties, the rates being so 
arranged that the additional money received from the customs revenue would 
cover the expenditure on bounties, what would be your view? 

Mr. Anandji. —I think that that would be a better course. If the tax¬ 
payers don’t have to pay and if the money came from the increased revenues, 
then it would be better to give bounties out of the increased income. 

President. —Can you give us the figures for the importation of galva¬ 
nized sheets before the war? You have said over a lakh of tons. Do you 
happen to remember the exact figures? If you don’t, you can give them 
to us later on. 

Mr. Anandji. —I think that it was about 1,20,000 tons for Calcutta and 
the total for India was 2,50,000 tons. 

Mr. Blather. —The total for India in 1913-14 was 2,80,000 tons for 

galvanized sheets. 

President. —So that the present consumption is only about half the pre¬ 
war consumption. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, Bombay is taking more than half and Calcutta less 
than half. 

Pre.iident. —Well now since the customs duty has been raised from per 
-cent, to 10 per cent., the Indian price has not reached a low level, Even 
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if the duty had been maintained at 2J per cent., the present price would' 
not enable East Bengal to buy largely, because the reduction of the duty 
from 10 per cent, to 2^ per cent, would only mean a reduction in the price 
of about 7 per cent. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, 

President. —Can you give us the pre-war price of galvanized sheets and the 
price to-day ? 

Mr. Anandji. —The pre-war price was about Rs. 8 per cwt. and to-day 
it is between Rs. 16 and 17. 

President.—That is about 100 per cent, higher. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —If the duty were reduced from 10 per cent, to 2j per cent, 
that would not make a difference of more than a rupee per cwt. at the 
outset. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Would that be sufficient to make the difference? 

Mr. .4.nandji. —The fall of a rupee in the price per cwt. would not 
bring that demand which there was before the war, but it would still 
increase the demand. 

President. —It would certainly tend to increase the demand, but would 
it make very much difference? 

Mr, Anandji. —I think that it would make a certain difference. 

President. —Then there is another point. Galvanized sheet is not pro¬ 
duced in India at present and therefore the British manufacturer or the 
Continental manufacturer may compete against each other but they are not 
competing against anybody in India. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that it is possible when the manufacture of 
galvanized sheets is commenced by Tatas, the foreign manufacturers would 
be able to reduce their prices so as to meet this competition? 

- Mr. Anandji. —Great Britain will be able to hold its own against 
Tatas. 

President. —But the point I am making is this, that if the present price 
at which they wore selling galvanized sheets is a little above what they 
could sell, the moment competition starts in India, they would bring down 
their prices and consequently the price wculd not increase to the full 
extent of the import duty imposed. It would be something less. What do 
you think about that? 

Mr. Anandji. —It is possible that they might reduce their prices in 
England. 

President. —My main reason for suggesting that to you is this. Taking, 
iron and steel, the average present day prices are not 100 per cent, over 
pre-war prices but a good deal less and therefore if one finds in the case of 
certain kinds of steel the price has gone up by 100 per cent., one wonders; 
whether perhaps there is not room for further reduction. 

Mr. Anandji. —^I think that they could reduce their prices. The reason 
why the price of galvanized sheets has not fallen as much as the price of 
other steel goods is that England is practically the sole supplier. 

President. —Of the thinner kinds? 

Mr. Anandji. —All corrugated sheets. 

President. —I want to know whether it applies only to the thinner kind" 
or whether it applies to both thinner and thicker kinds. 

Mr. Anandji. —All kinds of galvanized sheets. 

President. —In that case, they have, so to speak, the monopoly of the- 
market and they might reduce their prices. 
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Mr. Anandii.~"'The price did go down to £17 last year and then it went 
Mip again to £20. 

resident .—It has gone up again this year? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

, President. —You have said “ We are emphatically opposed to the raising 
of duty on galvanized and corrugated sheets and such other articles which 
are pot manufactured in this country.” Of course if the Tata Iron and 
■Steel Company could not manufacture a particular kind of steel which can 
he definitely specified, or at any rate, if no one in India proposed to manu¬ 
facture a particular kind of steel, I don’t suppose that anybody would 
want to protect it. But with regard to the instance you have given, though 
galvanized and corrugated sheet is not yet manufactured by the Tata 
Oompany, it may be manufactured by them in less than a year—possibly 
by July they may have started to manufacture. Now the question is 
whether you can exclude articles which the Tata Company are just about 
to begin manufacturing and for which they have made all arrangements. 
Is it your suggestion that the Board should endeavour to limit the protec¬ 
tion to those sizes and shapes that the company are likely to manufacture 
•on a considerable scale excluding those which they are not likely to manu¬ 
facture in an appreciable quantity? 

Mr. Anandji. —When Tatas have rolled plates of thickness, it is 

'lilcely that they may soon be able to roll sheets of thickness. But there 
is) a great diiference between 24 gauge .sheets and those of thickness. 

14 will I think take a long time for them. If they say that they are going 
to roll in one year 24 gauge sheets, I think that it is very doubtful. So, 
•you should not raise the duty on 24 gauge sheets now. After Tatas have 
rolled them, you may raise the duty or at least when the Tatas have come 
to 20 gauge sheets it will he time enough to raise the duty on 24 gauge 
sheets. At present they are only rolling sheets and it may take years 
to come to 24 gauge slieets. Particularly the rolling of galvanized sheets 
is a thing of which England has got such control that even the Continent 
cannot compete with it and America too. England has practically the mono¬ 
poly of supply. I think that Tatas will take a long time before they can 
-roll 24 gauge sheets. ' 

President. —I see. I think I understand now what your suggestion is 
about that. But I am anxious to get your opinion on the general point. 
There are various classes of materials as jWell as sheets. There are bars, 
beams, channels, joists and so on. Is it your suggestion that the Board 
should endeavour to limit the protection to those particular sizes and shapes 
that the company are likely to produce in large quantities? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —Excluding those which are not likely to he manufactured 
in this country? 

31r. Anandji. —Yes. If the Tata Company are making experiments in 
certain things, the consumers should only be burdened after they have 
succeeded and not before. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have received two or three different representations. 
You first put in your representation on your own behalf. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And then there is a representation by the Indian 
merchants in the Iron and Steel trade which you have also signed. 

Mr. Anandji.—We have not signed that. 

President. —I don’t find their signature on it. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I am sorry. Is there any association of Indian 
merchants engaged in iron and steel trade? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the name of the Association P 

Mr. Anandji. —Calcutta Iron Merchants’ Association. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —That is purely Indian. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Your firm is a member of that Association. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^And then we have received another representation from 
-dealers in iron and steel. That is signed by Messrs. I. B, Dutt & Co. 

Mr. Anandji. —Might ha, 

Mr. Oinwala. —There are SI signatures on that. Have you put your 
signature too? 

^ Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala.■—Do they all belong to the Association? How many mem¬ 
bers are there? 

Mr. Anandji.- —I don’t know. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it a registered Association? 

Mr. Anandji. —So far as I know, it is not registered. It is a body which 
does practically nothing. I don’t remember to have attended even one meet¬ 
ing of the Association. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is the gentleman to your left representing any of these 
bodies? 

Mr. Anandji. —Ha is the manager of my firm. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I was trying to know who is giving evidence on whose 
•behalf. How long is your firm doing this business? 

Mr. Anandji. —About five years.' 

Mr. Ginwala. —^And do you do business on a fairly large scale? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Now I would like you to give us some figures. We are at 
present interested only in those articles which are manufactured in India 
or are soon likely to he manufactured. At present the Tata Co. are the only 
people who manufacture steel in this country. We confine our attention 
only to those kinds of steel which are or are soon likely to he manufactured 
by Tatas and I would like you to give us the prices of some typical articles * 
—c.i.f. prices—imported by you from Great Britain t.nd from the Continent. 
Can you give us these figures for say five years? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, we can give you. 

Mr. Ginwalcy —1 would like you to give us the lowest price for the year 
and the highest price for the year at which you imported in each case? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You take such articles as bars, channels, etc. 

Mr. Anandji. —^We don’t import channels. 

Mr, Oinwala. —What are the principal articles which you import? 

Mr. Anandji, —Galvanized sheets, black sheets, bars, angles, tees, plates, 
rods, and joists. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Do you import both from the United Kingdom and from the 
Continent? 

Mr. Anandji ,—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then would you kindly give us your c.i.f. prices, exclud¬ 
ing the duty and other landing charges, for these articles? 

Mr. Anandji. —You want them in rupee prices? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Anandji. —I shall give you. 

Mr, Oinwala. —If you have got sterling quotation, you can also give 

■tiiem. 
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Mr, Anandji. —On what basis are we to calculate the rupee prices? 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You pay in rupees, is it not? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are not both rupee and sterling prices quoted in the 
invoices in the case of goods bought from the United Kingdom and in the 
case of Continental goods are not franc and rupee prices quoted? 

Mr. Anandji. —We buy the Continental goods also in sterling. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^And then you have to convert the sterling prices into 
rupee prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, the rate of exchange fluctuates so very much. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have your accounts in rupee prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Give us rupee prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. But during the last five years the fluctuations in 
exchange had been so very great that the best course would be to take the 
sterling prices. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then take the sterling prices for five years for the goods 
both from the Continent and the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Is it worth while going further back than three years in view 
of the fact that conditions were so very abnormal in 1919-20? If you want, 
you can have them. 

Mr. Anandji. —In one year the price of galvanized sheets varied from £60- 
to £30 per ton. 

Mr. Oinwala .—I would rather like to have them. 

Mr. Anandji. —^All right. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^As an Indian, how do you look upon the protection of steel 
industry? Do you consider it of sufficient national importance to be protected 
at all reasonable cost? 

Mr. Anandji .—I should think so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Even though you may be affected by this, you are prepared 
to pay the price of protection on the ground that it is a national industry. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. It is not likely that we middlemen should be affected 
for long. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Prohahly you will get the Tatas’ agency. 

Mr. Anandji. —As a matter of fact, our Bombay office were the sole agents 
for Tatas during the war, but this is apart from that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Apart from that, as an Indian, you say, you would be 
prepared to pay the price of protection. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do I understand you aright when I think that the com¬ 
petition from the Continent is chiefly in such things as bars and joists? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —These are the main items where the competition is 
strongest. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you regard the competition from the Continent as 
unfair? 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t see any unfairness about that. 

Mr, Oinwala. —Have you studied the prices? Do you consider that the 
Continental manufacturers are selling their goods at prices which are reason¬ 
ably above their cost of production? Has it struck you that they might bft 
dumping their goods in this country? 
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Mr. Anandji. —If by dumping you mean selling it below cost prioa I do 
not think they do it. Take the case six months ago. The British price waa 
£10. Tatas’ price w'as Rs. 8/4 a cwt. and the Continental price at that 
time was about £7/10 a ton which comes to about Rs. 6 a cwt. If they 
wanted to sell at a loss they would not sell it far below the cost price— 
they might sell at 0-4-0 less. They would not sell at Rs. 2 below their price. 
I think the exchange gives them the advantage. At one time I have seen 
an invoice for £3 a ton for bars from Germany. This comes to about Rs. 3 
a cwt. I think this advantage is due to exchange conditions. 

Mr. Oinwala.—You just now gave an instance where there was a fluctua¬ 
tion of £2. The c.i.f. price was £7 a year ago and it is now £9. Do you 
attribute that to the increase in the cost of production? 

Mr. Anandji. —When the Continental exchange began to be depreciated 
the price level could not be adjusted immediately so that those who had 
contracts were benefited. Besides there is trouble in Ruhr which is one of 
the principal sources of supply from Germany. There is scarcity of coal in 
the Continent now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is one important factor. If competition becomes even 
keener than in the past would competition come rather from the Continent 
than from England? For that reason in any scheme of protection would you 
suggest that the Continent should be specially dealt with? It may be due to 
fluctuation in exchange; it may be due to the release stocks of materials when 
the Ruhr question is settled. 

Mr. Anandji. —Of course any form of protection would affect mostly the 
Continental goods. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My point is this. So far as these particular articles are 
oonoerned the competition is more from the Continent than from the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—T)o you import any pig iron? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where did you get the information about the various con¬ 
cessions which you say Tatas have got in the matter of railway freight? 

Mr. Anandji. —I got it from the railw’ays themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That applies to all railway systems? 

Mr. Anandji. —I do not know what arrangements they have got and with 
whom. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you get this information? 

Mr. Anandji. —Four or five months ago. Mr. Ghosh, our manager, went 
and saAV the Rates Superintendent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, about it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your information that they get the concession hff 
arrangement with the foreign railways. 

Mr. Anandji. —It may be; but I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They may make a biU in that way but when the bill is 

settled Tatas may have to pay the difference to the other railways. 

Mr. Anandji. —They sell at a certain price : there is nothing extra to be 
paid. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is rather an important point. It is one of the diffi¬ 
culties of the question that even if Tatas get protection foreign steel may 
be imported in those ports of India which are too far from Tatas, Take 
Karachi for instance: Tatas’ own case is that the freight to Karachi is 
three times as much from Tatanagar as from some English ports to Karachi. 

Mr. Anandji. —That is why they cannot compete in Bombay with the 
imported articles. That is why the merchants in Bombay said that even if 
the duties were raised the Tatas would not be able to sell in Bombay. 
They have freight concessions I think all over India. 

VOX/. III. 2 TT 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Do they include Karachi? Any how you have promised us 
a note on this point. It seriously afieets the question. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. We shall send it to you. With this concession of 
freight they get 35 per cent, protection in certain parts of India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that most of the steel imported by you is con¬ 
sumed in Calcutta. Does it travel a very long distance by rail? 

Mr. Anandji. —It goes as far as Cawnpore and sometimes further up when 
the price is cheap. 

President. —In the statement put in by Tatas they say that they had to 
pay Bs. 15/14 from Tatanagar to Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-Please take typical instances in this statement and com- 
pare ordinary rates and the Tatas’ rates. They pay Es. 45 freight to Karachi. 
Apparently they get no concession. 

Mr. Anandji. —No. The ordinary rate should be a good deal more than 
that as the freight to Delhi is about Es. 54. 

The ordinary freight to Lahore is Es. 65 but for Tatas it is Es. 38. I 
think steel will go to Karachi vid Delhi, 

President. —We are much indebted to you for the very important point to 
which you have drawn the Board’s attention. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You appear to be under the impression that Tatas want 
protection for all steel imported into this country. That is why I think 
you have made this statement. 

Mr. Anandji. —I have made the statement just to draw the attention of 
the Board to the fact that if duty is raised it should not be raised in the 
case of all things which are classed as steel and iron now. 

Mr, Ginwala. —As far as 1 understand Tatas’ case, this is not their request. 
They do not want 33^ per cent, duty on all steel that is imported irrespec¬ 
tive of whether they manufacture it or not; they want protection only on 
those kinds of steel that they manufacture. Have you any serious objection 
to that? 

Mr. Anandji. —We have no objection to that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who are the other principal iron and steel merchants in 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Anandji. —Big importers of galvanised sheets are Messrs. Joharmull 
Gambirmull and Messrs. Charanmall Sivamal. Black iron is imported by a 
number of people, but there are no big importers. 

Mr. GimcaZd.—You are one of the big importers. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The suggestion has been made to us by some of these firms 
that fabricated structural steel should be protected, that is to say apart from 
protecting Tatas’ steel. What is your opinion on that point? Certain kinds 
of unlabricated steel are produced in this country and they convert them into 
fabricated steel. Fabricated steel is also imported into this country to a 
large extent. They say that apart from any protection of unfabricated steel 
they are not able to compete against foreign manufacturers of fabricated steel 
and want an additional duty on fabricated steel. Supposing that their case is 
as good as Tatas would you have any objection to their being given protec¬ 
tion in order to enable them to compete against foreign fabricated steel? 

Mr. Anandji. —If you raise the duty on raw steel and if you do not raise 
the duty on fabricated material, fabricated steel will be imported instead of 
being turned out here. 

M?’. Ginwala. —Fabricated steel is imported as well as raw steel. Suppos¬ 
ing you put a duty on unfabricated steel of course the cost of their raw 
material will go up. But even if no duty is placed on unfabricated steel 
their case is that they cannot fabricate steel in this country which can com¬ 
pete against imported fabricated steel. 
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Mr. Anandji. —That duty will not afieet the ordinary consumer in this 
country. It will only affect mills and big engineering works or railways. 
Indirectly it will affect the public to a small degree but directly only the 
•better classes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Looking at it from the national point of view do you think 
that fabricated steel also should get protection? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. I think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you import any castings? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you tell me who are your principal customers? I did 
not quite follow the answer that you gave the President. Are they any 
big engineering firms or are the goods purchased for domestic purposes or for 
industries? 

Mr. Anandji. —We sell to all these classes. Of course bazaar merchants 
form the principal part of our customers but we sell to all these—engiiieei'ing 
firms, bazaar people, upoountry commission agents and other people like these. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you sell from stocks or do you import to order? 

Mr. Anandji. —We do both. 

Mr. Rale.—Axe large orders placed with you or do you always anticipate 
the demand in the country and keep large stocks? 

Mr. Anandji. —We get large orders for galvanised sheets. 

Mr. Kale. —You say there is a large demand for galvanised sheets in 
Eastern Bengal. I should like to know what classes of people in Eastern 
Bengal use these sheets. Is it the cultivating class or the manufacturing class? 

Mr. Anandji .—No, It is the ordinary agriculturists. 

Mr. Kale. —They use these sheets for their huts? 

Mr. Anandji. — As well as for their godowns. The richer agriculturists get 
their godowns built of galvanised sheets as the districts get flooded during the 
rains. 

Mr. Kale. —What would be the increase in the price of corrugated iron 
-sheets if the duty were increased by say 15 per cent, or 10 pet cent, per cwt? 

Mr. .Anandji. —The increase would not be as much as the rise in the duty. 
It will be a little loss on the people as some of the burden will fall on the 
exporters from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the consuming classes would be afieoted by 
that increase? Do you expect that their consumption will be reduced? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. It will be reduced. 

Mr. Kale.—Suppose the cost of erecting a hut is Bs. 100 and on account 
of this increase in price which is due to the increase in the import duty the 
price of that hut goes up to Ks. 125. Do you think that the consumption 
will be reduced even if there is an increase of 25 per cent.?" 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What will they substitute? 

Mr. Anandji. —They will have thatched hotises: they may have mud walk 

Mr. Kale. —But you spoke of the disadvantages of these thatched roots 
and mud walls. Do you think that the increase in price will he so prohibitive 
that they will rather suffer the disadvantages of a thatched roof rather than 
pay a little more for these galvanised sheets? 

Mr. Anandji. —There is also a sentiment in demand. During the war 
when the prices went up to Es. 32 in Calcutta they removed the sheets from 
the honse.s and despatched them to Calcutta for being sold. They will wait 
for one year even before they buy. The price is very sensitive, 

Mr. Kale. —Would you rather like that if protection is given to the manu¬ 
facture of steel in India it should be such as would not unnecessarily restrict 

2v 2 
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the consumption and it should be so regulated that it should give just tha- 
amount of protection that is needed? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —If for instance the Board recomnsends that instead of yfij per 
cent. 25 or 22 or 20 per cent, would be quite enougli to keep the industry 
going, then do yon think that the sunonnt of protection will not be so justi¬ 
fiable as the 33') per (‘ent. ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Y'e.s. My idea is that even if it i.s found necessarj- to raise 
the duty it should not be raised all at once- 'I'hey might try for out year. 
In the meantime the Continental prices may go np and will, lead to an increase- 
in the price of the material in England. At tho same tirne Tatas may be 
able to effect certain economies in their own management so that it will not 
be necessary to increase the duty as miicli as it may now seem neces.sary. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose you raise the duty by 10 per cent. There will then 
be the disadvantage of an morease in duty and at the same time the Tatas 
may not get what they want. That is the risk. Suppose instead of 38.) 
per cent, you put on an additional ten per cent, while an increase of 15 per 
cent, seems to be necessary, what is the result? The result is that the steel 
industry does not got the protection it wants and at the same time there is 
a burden imposed on the country. So that protection becomes^'futile and at 
the same time it is burdensome. That is the difficulty in the way of the 
proposal that you have made. 

Mr. Anandji. —Fronr the reports of the oval evidence of Mr. Peterson it 
seems to mo that they are not making an actual loss norv. They are not 

making enough on their capital but they are not making a loss so that even 

if the duty wore raised by 10 per cent, for a .year they would nob get full 

return on' their capital but they would get a return. If in the meantime ■ 

the Continental price goes up they will get an increase of profit. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the firm does not get any benefit for three years. 
There is no loss but there is no g.ain. They are not able to give a dividend 
to shareholders. Do you think that an industry can go on in tliat way? 

Mr. Anandji. —It could not go on indefinitely like that but it can go on 
for a certain time. 

Mr. Kale. —That is rather a kind of gambling in Continental prices. What- 
we are considering is the urgent neces-sity of giving protection to what is- 
represented to us to be a struggling industry. Can we afford to take risks 
and give a little protection in the expectation that prices will rise on the 
Continent? Suppose they do not rise for the next three years. Then the 
protection granted would be futile and tlie industry cannot run on. What have 
you got to say to this? 

Mr. Anandji. —I think the Board should put in proposals so that the duty 
may be raised next year by 10 per cent. If it is found that Tatas catmot 
get on then it may be raised to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —Do I understand you correctly when I say that the amount 
of protection should be just enough to enable the steel industry to go on 
for the first one or two years and in the meantime we sViould wait for tho 
prices in Europe to go up. If the prices go up it would not be necessary to 
increase the protection but if the prices failed to go up then some further 
protection should be given? 

Mr. Anandji .—^Yes, 

Mr. Kale. —I have pointed out the difficulty. Suppose your expectations 
do not come out to be true. Then will you expect the G-r>vernmeat to rerise- 
its decision next year? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. They should revise it according to circumstances. 

Mr. Kale. —So that to begin w'ith you think that a very small amount of 
protection .should be given and if it is found to be inadequate it should ba- 
revised ? 
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Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —So in your representation you do not take your stand upon 
your interest as a dealer merely? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Because you seem to suggest that tlie trade will be able to adjust 
itself to the changed conditions. You wovdd rather wish that an indigenous 
industry should be enabled to flourish in India. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. We are paying 20 to 25 per cent, more than what 
we used to pay for Continental steel. 

Mr. Kale. —So you think that an adjustment will take place? 

Mr. Anandji.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you sell much of Tata’s steel? 

Mr. Anandji. —Very little. 

Mr. Mather. —Bo you find in the bazar that Tatas’ steel has a good 
■reputation for quality? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you find that applies also to Tatas’ bazar quality? 

Mr. Anandji. —On the score of price it does not compete with Continental 
steel. . There is no one in the bazar, I think, who sells Tatas’ steel as second 
class. They are all sold as one quality. 

Mr. Mather. —How do you ascertain the Continental price? Do .you 
depend on quotations in trade papers or do you get it from London 
merchants or Continental merchants, or do you deal direct with the Conti¬ 
nental manufacturers ? 

Mr. Anandji.—\\'e get quotations from London merchants and from Conti¬ 
nental firms, the proprietor of one of which is connected with certain Belgian 
works too. 

Mr, Mather. —You seem to think that it may take Tatas a long time to 
■enable them to make sheets successfully? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —Why do you think that? ’The Tinplate Co., for instance, 
are rolling sheets from Tata's steel very successfully which are quite as thin 
■as are required for galvanized sheets. 

Mr. Anandji. —T have no idea of what the Tinplate Co. are doing. I say 
this from the fact that the Continent cannot compete with Great Britain 
even now in these goods. England buys sheet bars from the Continent, rolls 
them and exports them to India. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably Tatas’ policy is to bring out English sheet rollers; 
in that case you would not particularly anticipate any difficulty? 

Mr. Anandji. —I think there will be some difficulty in close annealing sheets. 
I am not an expert myself, but from what I have heard about this I am 
inclined to think that the close annealing process requires both great heat 
and great cold, so that in the climate of ’Tatanagar it is difficult to manufac- 
:ture them. 

Mr. Mather. —I want to point out that the Tinplate Co. are rolling thin 
-sheets as the galvanized sheets and they have had no difficulty in doing that. 
If Tatas bring out European rollers VA’ho have had experience, there does 
not seem any reason to anticipate that they will take a long time to make 
•eheets successfully. 

President. —We will do our best to investigate this point. Do you do any 
business in steel scrap? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

President .—You said that from what Mr. Peterson had said that although 
during last year’s working the profit was very small indeed there was no 
actual loss. Supposing on examining the matter you found that there had 
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beeu a heavy loss ia the manufacture of steel balanced by a . profit on tha 
manufacture of pig iron will not that make a good deal of difierenoei’ 

Mr. Anandji. —On the whole they had not made a loss. 

Presideni.— Why should they make steel if they can make a profit by 
making pig iron? 

BIr. Anandji. —They have got the hope before them that Government will 
help them. They may not help immediately but perhaps if they cannot go 
on next year they will help them. 

President. —Hoivevei-j it does make a difference, do(^ it not, that if there 
is an actual loss in the manufacture of steel, that indicates that the need for 
Ijrotection is greater than you arc inclined to think 

Mr. Anandji. —That will be the case. 

President. —It is not after all a question of a single firm. If protection 
is to do any good it must encourage other firms to enter into the manufac¬ 
ture of steel. You will agree, wouldn’t you, that so long as the manufac¬ 
ture of steel is in the hands of a single firm we have not gone very far. 
We have not attained the object which it is sought to obtain until there 
are other firms to manufacture steel? 

Mr. .inandji. —Yes; 

BIr. Kale. —If, as you say, Tatas did not make any profit but did not also- 
make any loss, will that induce other people to put capital into the steel 
industry? If there is no profit in an industry, can you tell me as a busi¬ 
ness man whether any man wdll care to put money into this industry? 

Mr. Anandji. —I am inclined to think that as Tatas were the pioneers in 
the field, they had got to invest more capital than would be necessary if' 
others were to come in. They would not have to invest so much or incur so 
much waste as Tatas had to incur, and moreover they will benefit by the- 
experience of Tatas at the same time. Their plate mills were ordered just 
after the armistice and they had to pay a very liigh price. 

BIr. Kale.~^T quite appreciate what you say, but you will agree that in 
the case of a new concern which wants to run a steel industry a reasonable 
amount of profit will have to be secured and then only will people be en¬ 
couraged to put their money into it, so that the Board will have to consider 
what should be the conditions with regard to price and protection which 
will induce people to put their money into new steel works. Apart from the 
case of Tatas what is the amount of a reasonable profit that must be earned 
by new steel works? 

BIr. Anandji .—That point requires consideration. 

Mr. Blather .—May I ask one more question? When you send in the 
prices asked for would you mind telling us what the recognized list of extras, 
is for the various kinds of articles you buy. Take angles, for instance; you 
get quotations at the basic, price that you know, but there are small angles 
and you have to pay a certain amount per ton extras. I suppose you have 
a list of extras. 

BIr. Anandji. —Extras vary considerably with different works as well as 
in different countries. I can send you a list of one of the Continental works*" 
extras. 


Vide Statement No. IV. 
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No. 93. 

Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., Ltd. 

Written. 

Note. —Statements I and 11 are letters addressed to the Benyal Chamber 
of Commerce m response to the Chamber’s Circular No. S65, dated the Hth 
September 10$3. These letters were forwarded to the Tariff Board, under 
cover of the Bengal Chamber’s letter, dated 30th October 192S. 


Statement 1. — Letter, dated 18th September 1923, from Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co., Ltd,, Managing Agents, Lodna Colliery Company 
[1920), Ltd., to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

We are in receipt of j'our Circular No. 365-1923 of the 14th instant. 

On behalf of our collieries, we beg to lodge a strong protest against the 
extension of protection to the Indian steel industry. The main idea of the 
recommendations of the Fiscal Committee was to adjust the Fiscal System 
of the country, so as to foster the development of industries. Any exten¬ 
sion of protection which will increase the present high cost of raising coal 
is bound, so far from fostering the de^velopment of industries, to affect them 
adversely, and we respectfully contend that, if protection is granted to tiie 
Indian steel industry, the cost of coal must automatically rise. 

The Indian steel industry is incapable at the present moment of meeting 
India’s demands, and we see no prospect, at any reasonable period if ever, 
of their being able to do so. If protection is granted, collieries will have 
to pay increased rates for their steel requirements, and it is common know- 
ledge that such requirements, in a normal sized colliery, amount in the 
year to a large sum of money and it naturally follows that in developing a 
new property, the expense will be correspondingly greater. Even to-day it. 
is held that the present price of good coal is .such that it is hindering the deve¬ 
lopment of industries. Coal is practically the keynote of all industries and’ 
we feel, therefore, that every effort ought to be made to avoid extending 
protection to any industry which is bound to cause increase in its price, 
and we, therefore, urge that the present question of extending protection 
to the Indian steel industry should be strongly opposed. 


Statement II. — Letter, dated 19th September 192.3, from Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison S Go., Ltd., Managing Agents, Shalimar WorHs, Ltd. 

With reference to your Circular No. 365-1923, dated 14th September 
1923. 

We are strongly opposed to protection in the form of increased duties 
on imported steel. We depend on steel to a large extent for our manu¬ 
facturing and industrial processes and we are not assured that we can 
depend on local industries for satisfactory supply and delivery and are of 
opinion that any increase in cost would seriously injure our interests, unless 
engineering industries depending on fabricated steel were similarly pro¬ 
tected, as at least 50 per cent, of the operations of this Company would be 
affected. We think, moreover, that an increased duty on imported steel 
will not result in a net economic advantage to the country. We may say 
that practically all our production is consumed in India. 

The problem of keeping alive the steel industry in India may be a 
difficult one but the case of Tatas should not be taken separately from other 
industries using steel. Further are Tatas struggling for existence or are 
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they merely suffering from the general trade depression which is most acute 
in the Engineering trade, and would any extra amount received in price 
from protection be regarded as an addition to the dividend capacity of the 
recipient, rendered necessary by over capitalisation or would it be used for 
the improvement of methods of production which is the only ultimate 
.guarantee of the permanent preservation of the industry? 

The present great need for retrenchment and economy in all channels of 
expenditure should not he overlooked but if it is decided on National grounds 
that the steel industry should be protected, such protection, should, in our 
opinion, be in the form of bounties, rather than import duties, w'hich would 
tend to increase rather than to restrict coiisnmption. In this case Engi¬ 
neering industries should also be protected to the same extent. 















statement IV.—Statement shomng cost of raisings per ton, 1916 — 1933. 
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Total coat per ton . 1 10 10416 2 1 5-120 2 1 10-069 2 7 10-027 2 13 3-501 3 6 0-405 4 3 10-272 4 6 1-160 
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statement V.—Letter dated ith January 1921, from Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
& Co., Ltd., to the Tariff Board. 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant, and have pleasure in 
giving the information promised as follows: — 

(1) The present market price of Tar is Rs. 50 per ton. 

(2) The quantity of Tar lecovered from 1 ton of Coal may be taken 

at an average as 5 gallons, and the quantity of Sulphate of 
Ammonia as 18 lbs. 

(3) The figures of the cost of equipment of a Colliery have been already 

sent you. 
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Oral evidence of SIR ROBERT WATSON SMYTH re¬ 
presenting Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., 
recorded at Calcutta on Saturday, the 
3rd November 1923. 

Freddent.—T should like to say in the first jjlace that vve are very much 
indehted to you for coming to give evidence. We have received from tKe 
Chamber of Commerce two letters* addressed to the committee by your firm— 
Messr-s. Turner, Morrison & Co. 1 understand that it is your wish to give 
•evidence on behalf of the firm. 

Sir a. Watson Smyth. —Yes, 

President. —You hold the office at present of Vice-President of the Cham- 
hor i)ut you don’t come as a representative of-the Chamber? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth.~~-Ko. 

President. —Of the two letters from your firm to the Chamber, one was 
written as managing agents of the colliery company and the other as mana¬ 
ging agents of the Shalimar Works. It is your wish to-day to limit yourself 
to these two particular aspects, or do you wish to take up the question rather 
from a wider point of view? 

Sir E. Watson Smyth. —Yes, I would like to do so, but I owe to the Board 
a short explanation about how these letters came to be written because it seems 
■to jne they are open to misconstruction. In my capacity as Vice-President of 
the Chamber—I don’t think that this need he published in the press—it is 
merely a personal explanation. 

President. —Just as you choose. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —In my capacity as Vice-President of the Chamber I 
understood that the Chamber was going to submit a. statement to you and I 
was asked, and agreed, to give evidence, if evidence was wanted by you, on 
behalf of the Chamber exactly in the same way as I did before the Fiscal 
Commission. As is the usiial procedure, the Chamber issued a circular to 
all its members saying that they proposed to put in a statement to the Tariff 
Board, and ivould any member who had any views on the subject put them 
forward to the Chamber in writing? The members, in such cases, put forward 
their views very shortly, more as headings than anything else, without going 
too much into the reasons, and these are collected by the Chamber, or by 
the suh-committee of the General Committee, and based on these views a 
reasoned statement is produced by the Chamber, AVhen I left for Darjeeling, 
that was, T thought, the procedure that wa.s going to be adopted. When I 
got back, I found that the Chamber was not going to send in a statement, 
and that the individual letters that had been sent to the Chamber had been 
forwarded on to the Tariff Board. I thought that as that was the arrange¬ 
ment that had been come to, my poor effort must have gone in. I then dis¬ 
covered that they had not yet gone in. It was then that I asked the Secretary 
of the Chamber to let me have them back again so that I might put in some¬ 
thing which was fuller and which would represent the whole of Turner 
Morrisons’ views on the subject. That, however, was too late and that i« 
how the thing arose. 

President. —^We should be very glad if you will amplify to-day in your 
oral evidence what is said in your two letters. We are most anxious to give 
you the opportunity of stating the views taken by your firm on every aspect 
of the case to which you would like to draw our attention. 


* Statements I and II. 
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Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That I should like to do. 

Bresident. —Well, tlieii, we must leave it to yon, in the first instance, to 
explain to ns what you would like to state. 

Sir 11. Watson 8myth.^-l should like first of all to state to you, Gentleuien, 
how our firm is interested in this matter. Our interests are all on one side- 
We have no interest in the steel industry. We don’t hold any shares in Tata’s. 
Therefore we look upon it entirely from the point of view of the importer 
and the consumer, and the people who have to sell what they produce or 
raise or mamifacture. That is the only point of view that I want to put 
forward before you to-day. Our business is somewhat varied, and so our 
interest in thi.s matter covers a large amount of ground. First of all we 
own a cotton mill and a flour mill in Bombay. We have a paint factory in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Giinrala. —Is that not at Shalimar? 

Sir B. IVatson Smyth. —Yes. We have engineering works both in Bombaj’ 
and in Calcutta—the Shalimar Engineering Works and Alcock, Ashdown & Co,, 
Bombay. We have a sugar refinery actually in working order, and a very 
laitge sugar scheme ju.st coming to the stage of floating in Assam. We have 
a large interest in collieries in both fields—Jheria and Raniganj. These 
collieries are all combi.ned in one Company which is the Lodna Colliery Com¬ 
pany, hut there are mines in both the fields mentioned above. In addition to 
that, we have Angelo’s Shellac Works at Cossipore and a .Rope Factory at 
Shalimar. That represents all our business that would be affected by a rise 
ill the import duty on .steel. 

Mr. G'mwala. —Have yon no shipping interest F 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes, we have a very large shipping business, but 
I nm not sure whether it would be affected very much. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have no riverine shipping? 

Sir B. WafsMi Smyth. —Ours is all ocean-going. We have _a fleet, of which 
W’e are managing agents, which trades round the coast of India and of course 
that would be affected to a certain extent jn the matter of repairs, so that it 
might really lie taken into consideration, and the rest is home-going steamer.i. 
I thought of bringing thi.s more under the engineering department, being a 
question of spare parts, repairs and renew'als. That is the line that I should 
like to take, if it suits you. 

President. —Perfectly! 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Let me start with the cotton industry. An in¬ 
crease in the duty on steel would not affect our interest very greatly—that 
is, immediately. Theoretic-ally it would, but actually it would not. Onr 
large programme of reconstruction is fortunately finished, but had it not 
been, of course, the matter would have been entirely different. 

President. —I take it that, in the case of the cotton mill, it is chiefly in 
the capital account that the effect of an increase in the price of steel would 
be noticeable. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —So long as machinery comes in at a very low rate of duty, 
and so long as cotton machinery is not manufactured in India, you would 
not be affected on the revenue side very much? 

Sir B Wat.son Smyth. —It would be capital: it would be a question of 
steel for buildings and machinery, but what I want to emphasise is the effect 
that it would have no pos-sihle developments. That is serious from our point 
of view 4s I said, fortunately our development is finished; but had it not 
been finished, we would have to face a capital expenditure on the higher 
rate I think that it is very likely that these developments would not have 
been made, or .at any rate not to the same extent. We could not have 
afforded it Of course there would be a steady rise presumably m the cost 
of spare parts and renewals which would come into the revenue account, I 
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might add that in Bombay we have another interest and that is the Union 
Flour Mill. There is nothing fresh that I have got to say about it. The 
same remarks apply. 

Mr. Gmwala. —Do you carry on these concerns in different places in the 
same or different names? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —The firm is Turner, Morrison i.% Co., and we are 
the managing agents, and the largest shareholders of these other concerns. 
The cotton mill is called The Globe Mannfacturing Company. The flour mill 
is called the Union Flour Mill: the Engineering works is called Alcock, 
Ashdown & Co. We will now take the engineering works. There tire increase 
of duty on raw materials, of course, will affect practically every job that we 
do. 

President. —If I may intervene just for one moment, we have received 
from the Shaliniar Works a letter* which v/as sent to us by the Manager of 
the works in September. I do not know whether you have seen it. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I probably have. 

President. —Would you care to have a glance at it? This was received in 
reply to our questionnaire. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I remember handing it over to them to be answered 
direct by them. 

President. —I just wanted to remind you that we had some expression of 
their views as, regards the engineering works. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^Yes. Of course if you would like to question me 


President .—It is far better that there should be a certain amount of 
repetition than that anything which you would like to say should be omitted. 
It is not my intention to curtail anything you wish to say. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —If there is anything to he amplified there, I 
would be quite prepared to do it. It is difficult for us to estimate what is 
going to be the effect of it on our business. Of course we recognise that 
competing firms would be in exactly the same position as ourselves. As yon 
may know, we have been passing through a period of extreme depression in 
this engineering trade. Going into the causes of this depression, one thing 
that stands out before everything else is the increased cost of what we 
produce and the want of buying power of our customers. Now, are you 
going to improve that by raising that cost.** Of course, from our point of 
view, the answer would be ‘ no.’ That is the thing that we view with the 
greatest anxiety. Another point is that the business that is now done in 
this country, hut which could he done elsewhere would be cut down to a 
minimum. There is the competitive business which of course would suffer 
very heavily indeed. By competitve business, I mean the repairs to ship.s 
that might he done here or could be done elsewhere. Our struggle for that 
kind of work with the Home firms has been very keen and we .should view 
w'ith the gravest anxiety anything that handicaps u.s in that. This includes 
steamer repairs in general. There are many other forms of engineering, 
but I am merely confining myself to what applio.s to Turner, Morrison & Co. 
The greatest part of our work is steamer repairs. We are well placed for it. 
We have steamers of our own. We are agents for many of those that come 
into the port. We are looking at it from that point of view. Steamer 
repairs—and steamers also are passing through a period of very great de¬ 
pression and are cutting down their repairs to a minimum—will be done in 
the cheapest ports, and we should therefore suffer undoubtedly by a prohi¬ 
bitive duty or rather a protective duty. That deals with our cotton mills 
and engineering works. Then we come to the Paint works. 1 believe there 
are no other Paint Works in India on anything like the scale of ours. There 
are one or two smaller one.s started after we did, hut it is with imported 
paint that we have had a terrible straggle for years. I can speak with first 
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land authority on that because I was in charge of our works from the 
time they started until I became the Senior partner four years ago. The 
imported paint has been our great trouble. First of all there was the 
prejudice against country made goods, hut we finally won our market. There 
is another paint works now just started by a European firm up the river. 

Mr. Oinwala .—What firm is it? 

Sir if. Wat.'ion Smyth .—Barry & Co. There is plenty of room for both 
and more still. To these works protection of steel will come as a serious 
blow. We cannot make paint machinery in India. When I say ‘ we cannot,’ 

I mean that it has never been attempted here and there is not sufficient 
market for it. It is a specialised form of machinery and is verj expensive. 
If a high duty is added to it, it would become very expensive indeed. In 
addition to that, there are the usual expenses. Expenses on repairs to 
buildings and so on would also go up. Prom the point of view of our paint 
W'orks, I view the proposal with alarm, especially now as we are faced there 
with heavy renewals. We have put off as much as we could during this 
period of high prices in the hope of things becoming cheaper. 

Sugar is again a thing that affects us particularly at this moment. We 
have always been pioneers of sugar refining. Cossipore is known all over 
India and we have ourselves been refiners for 70 years. First of all we 
started with refining ghur and then we started getting sugar from Java. 
That has developed into an enormous trade. However what we have been 
trying to do for years is to find some place in India where would be repro¬ 
duced the conditions of Java which our experts tell us is the finest sugar 
growing country in the east and we think we have found it in Assam. We 
have worked at it for four years, and the time has come when a big expeo- 
■diture has to be incurred. The factory will cost £100,000. You can imagine 
■our feelings when we see the chance of all our calculations being upset by this 
protection. 

Shellac is also a very old trade of ouis. We are one of the few people 
who manufacture shellac by a mechanical process instead of by the old hand 
process, and here again we shall be very badly hit if this protection is 
adopted. We have started a new process whereby all forms of shellac are 
manufactured by the spirit process instead of by heat. Up till now we have 
•only been able to manufacture the coarser forms of shellac by spirit and the 
finer forms by heat. Heat, I may tell you, is a much more expensive form 
of production. We have now invented a machine, and have installed one 
complete unit. There are two more full units to come the price of which will 
be greatly increased if the duty is increased. 

I have kept the question of our collieries to the last. As regards collieries 
no doubt other people will voice the matter better than I can, but still 
there we get to the bigger aspect of the question than our little individual 
interests. Coal, I need not remind you, is the life force of every form of 
industry in India, Cheap coal is essential. What is going to be the effect 
on coal of a protective duty like this? What has happened during the last— 
I won’t go hack more than —7 years? I won’t even go back before the 
war. I shall only go hack to the middle of the war and see what it cost 
me then to raise coal and what it costs now. Lodna coal—I take the 
corresponding month of this year and 1916 (and I can assure you that the 
month I have taken is not a ‘ freak ’ month but an ordinary normal month)— 
cost us to raise at pits mouth in 1916 Rs, 1-6-6. It now costs Rs. 4-10. 
In 1916 we put up a by-product recovering plant for making coke. That 
was erected on the latest up to date method. There was one previous to 
that which was worked by the E. I. Railway’s Colliery Company, hut it was an 
old fashioned plant and only recovered tar. We put up what was then 
Simon Carve’s "latest plant and I think it was estimated to cost a little 
over £30,000. We were caught by the war. Our fire-bricks were made in 
Belgium and were used for gun emplacements at the battle of Mens. We 
were slaughtered in freight, and altogether, by the time when it went up 
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in 1916, the price was a good 60 per cent, higher than we had anticipated. 
But with all that it was a cheap plant, and it cost us a shade under Ra. 4 to 
turn out coke. That was what it cost us at the colliery, i.e., buying our 
dust at the colliery (including the raising cost) and putting it through the by¬ 
product ovens and turning it into coke. 

Mr. Gimi-ala. —Does that Rs. 4 allow for bj^-products 

Sir R. Watson Smyth, —The by-products are in addition. It is for coke 
only. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would be a good deal less if you allow for the by-pro¬ 
ducts. ' . 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —The profit you make out of the by-product is 
taken separately. 

Two years later the demand for coke was very high and we doubled the 
plant and of course that was after the war. It went up very quickly but 
the price was very high with the rise in the cost of coal, cost of labour and 
in everything. The coke now costs us Rs. 17 

Mr. Mather. —That is your producing cost? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Including depreciation on capital expenditure and so on? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —It includes overhead charge.s also? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. It includes everything. I must say that 
the calculation of depreciation was only by a rule of thumb method. 

That is the rise which has occurred in the cost of what is the life force 
of all industries during the last seven years. Well, if you are going to have 
further big factories you want to increase your coke. You have got to 
put down more plants and they are going to cost you very much more. The 
first thing is how to work these prices down. That we have recognised for 
the last two years—cost of coal, labour and transport. Cost of labour cannot 
be brought down. (?ost of coal and trnnsjiort must be got down if you are 
going to compete with other industries. How is that addition of 33J per 
cent, to the cost of every steel article going to do that? I have put it from 
our point of view. 

President. —I am turning for a moment to your first letter on behalf of 
the Lodna Colliery Company. You say there “ The main idea of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Fiscal Committee was to adjust the fiscal system of the 
country, so as to foster the development of industries. Any extension of 
protection which will increase the present high cost of raising coal is houiid, 
so far from fostering the development of industries, to affect them adversely, 
and we respectfully contend th&t, if protection is granted to the Indian steel 
industry, the cost of coal must aiitomatically rise.” I take it that your main 
pi-oposition is this: if a high import duty is imposed on steel for protective 
inirposes, the result will be not the encouragement of industries but it will 
retard and impede the development of industries. That is youi’ fundamental 
proposition ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —At the same time there is this thing to he said. The Fiscal 
Commission recognised that although the immediate effect of the imposition 
of a protective duty might be to hamijer things for the time being, yet 
nevertheless, there might be such compensating advantages as would even¬ 
tually make it profitable to the country to impose a protecive duty. Of course 
one of the main questions that the Board will have to consider is jixst how 
far there is any possibility of that result happening in the case of steel. 

I notice in the same letter you say “The Indian steel industry is incapable 
at the present moment of meeting India’s demands, and we'see no'prospect 
at any reasonable period—if ever—of their being able to do so.” Of course the 
evidence that was placed before us on behalf of the Tata Company, and which 
was confirmed to a certain extent by some of the other witnesses who have 



given evidence before us, was to the effect that India enjoyed such natural 
advantages, especially in respect of iron ore, and also to a lesser extent in the 
matter of coal, and in the third place in respect of the fact that, the coal and 
iron ore were within a short distance of each other, that there was no reason 
why steel should not be produced in this country at least as cheaply as in 
any other country of the world. What was urged was that, if protection 
were given now, and capital were attracted to the industry, it was reasonable 
to expect that, within 20 or 30 years, India would be supplying her own 
requirements in the. matter of steel, and might by that time be thinking of 
exporting. This sentence that I quote from your letter to the Chamber 
“ that the Indian Steel industry is incapable at the present moment of meeting 
India’s demands ” of course is correct, but the second part of it is “and we 
see no prospect at any reasonable period if ever of their being able to do so.’’ 
I should like if you could amplify that statement a little and explain the 
reasons why you think so. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —It may be a little too much to say that they will 
never be able to supply the total needs. They may supply all that is required 
in time, but in the meantime such infinite harm will be done to all other in¬ 
dustries that the requirements of steel may go down to meet the output of the 
Indian factories. You mentioned a period of 20 to 30 years. I do not think 
that the gentlemen who drafted our letter looked upon that as a reasonable 
period. We may have many works started and reconstructed by that time, and 
■possibly they will be able to meet the demand. But what that requirement 
will be, and how it would compare with the development, as development 
should go on, it is very difficult to say. 

Fresident. —Of course if higher import duty were imposed on steel at tho 
present moment the result would be this. 'There is only one firm that is 
manufacturing steel and therefore it is probable that, in accordance W',tfa 
the usual economic laws, the price will probably be increased to the full ex¬ 
tent of the duty on a good many forms of steel. But as soon as other firms 
enter into the industry and start the manufacture, you would at any rate 
have the beginning of competition within India. It might be a slow process, 
but would tend to reduce the internal price even behind the customs barrier. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That is theoretically a splendid idea, but how would 
it work out? My own opinion is that it would not work out in that way 
in practice. In the first place yon are right in .saying that the existing steel 
works will take full advantage of the duty, but I feel convinced that other 
steel works will not start, until they have sat on the fence sufficiently long 
to see the effect of the duty, and whether Tata’s shareholders are getting a 
good return on their money. They recognise that this is an experiment they 
recognise that there will be tremendous pressure brought to bear to remove 
protection if it ever comes into existence, and they will be very chary to risk 
very much money until they see what the result is. It will be a long and, as 
you describe, a slow process. 

Fresident. —Every country undergoes this new development in the trade. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—What is in my mind is that there are Protection¬ 
ists and Free-traders who are born such and will never alter their opinion. 
By putting on this tariff you will never kill free trade, and Free-traders will 
never be satisfied so long as the tariff remains. 

President.—Yoa mean there will be agitation inside the country to remove 
that? 

Sir B Watson Smyth. —What 1 mean is that you cannot reconcile the 
Free-trader and the Protectionist merely by putting 33i per cent, on steel. 
Therefore you cannot pass an Act and finish it by saying that this will not 
be repealed for a certain number of years. The time ma-y come and very 
likely will come, so we Free-traders say, when even the hide-bound "riMec- 
tionist will join with the Free-trader and ask to repeal such legislation. This 
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Fresident. —Therefore you think that any protective duty imposed now 
will be on a very insecure foundation and we would find it difficult to pro¬ 
ceed ? That brings as to the question of what may happen in the political 
field. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —We will assume thnt these things have happened. 
We will assume that the capitalist in India and elsewhere said “ Now we have 
got protection for steel. We will get inside the tariff wall and we will build 
our works ” and supposing that in the course of time they made enough steel 
to supply the needs of the whole country. Well, I think that has happened 
before in the course of the world’s history and the result has been not a 
reduction in price but the formation of combines or trusts, who keep the 
prices just underneath the duty and keep world competition out. 

President. —I do not know if you have looked at the figures of the cost 
of steel in the United States of America and Great Britain after the intro¬ 
duction of protection in the United States. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I have not actually looked up these figures hut 
3 have seen some figures quoted. I distrust figures a good deal. 

President. —The figures so far as 1 have seen amount to this. For a cer¬ 
tain number of years after the introduction of protection the internal price 
in the United States was above the world’s price, sometimes to the full extent 
of the duty and sometimes to a less extent; but after some 10 or 12 years had 
passed, the internal price in the United States dropped nearer and nearer 
to the world’s level, and eventually in the year 1911 the price was practically 
the same as the world’s price. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —But not now. 

President. —There is not so very much difference now except in this. The 
internal demand in the United States has become so large that the country 
consumes the whole of its production; I believe that the duty has recently 
been reimposed upon imported steel. The American price for steel rails is 
42 dollars, which would be, at the present rate of exchange, something like 
£9. It is much the same a.s the price of steel rails in Great Britain. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —From a Free-trader’s point of view I wonder 
what would have been the price in America if there were no combines and a 
high tariff was not allowed to continue. 

President. —I do not remember whether it is a high tariff. 

Mr. Gintvala.—iS dollars is just about the international price now. 

President. —There are two points in connection with collieries that the 
Board will be very glad to have your opinion on. The Board quite recognise 
that it is a very important aspect of the matter tliat anything that leads to 
an increase in the price of coal must be adverse to all industries, but we have 
not hitherto obtained any definite figures showing to what extent exactly 
the proposed 33J per cent, duty on steel would increase colliery expenditure. 
All you have said in your letter to the Chamber is " it is a common knowledge 
that such requirements in a normal sized colliery amount in the year to a 
large sum of money, and it naturally follows that in developing a new pro¬ 
perty the expense will be correspondingly greater.’’ "Well, that may very 
well be so, but we have hitherto not succeeded in getting detailed information. 
We wrote to the Colliery Association inviting them, or any of their members, 
to express an opinion on the point, but the Association said that they did 
not propose to tender evidence on that point. Would your firm he able to 
help us about that P 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I anticipated a question like that. I thought 
that would naturally be the first question. I tell you candidly you cannot 
put a figure on that, and if you do mathematically put a figure to th.st, it 
would be entirely misleading, because it is consequential rather than actual 
damage that this thing is going to do us. Take, for instance, a colliery that 
raises 30,000 tons a month. The two pitheads are up and will last for 
years. Its machinery is good and would not require anything but petty 
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Tenewalg. On that colliery you may spend in the course of a year, only 
Es. 1,000 that can really be put down to the rise in the cost of steel, and if 
you spread this over lakhs of tons, you produce a figure that is ridiculous. 
That is the effect on this particular colliery. Now I will give you the other 
:side of the picture. I have a colliery on 6,000 bighas that cannot be worked 
from one pair of pits. It means that you have to divide that colliery into 
two or three. I am now ready to put down my second pair of pits and 
develop the second half of the colliery. One half is being developed and 
the other half is lying fallow. I have the money but I dare not, with this 
thing hanging over us, order these expensive pitheads and construct the IJ 
miles of siding that is required in that connection. 

President. —This is a particular case and you could put a figure as to 
what the increased cost of equipment would be. 

Sir M. Watson Smyth. —I could put a figure on equipment, but all I wished 
to say was that it would be more than I could afford. The result is that the 
colliery cannot be developed. 

President. —Of course you cannot give an answer to the question as to 
what this rise in cost of steel would mean to a ton of coal. You can at any 
rate state what it will be within certain limits. Taking the equipment of a 
new colliery would it not be possible, after an examination of the case, to 
estimate the total cost of the steel going in? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth, —You are assuming that we are opening;, out that 
■colliery. 

President. —It is a necessary assumption. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth, —It is a question whether the rise in price would 
make it worth while. 

President. —If that is so, what is the actual rise in price? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Spread over the field it will be gigantic. 

President, —Let us assume that, if there was no increase in the duty of 
steel, six new collieries would be opened in the next five years. If the duty 
on steel is raised, I should not expect that the whole six would be opened, 
hut two or three might be. What I am trying to ascertain is the difference 
in the cost of equipment of one of the collieries which did go ahead. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That depends on how you develop it. I will send 
you a rough estimate of the cost of equipping a colliery under present condi¬ 
tions. You may add whatever duty you may recommend and you will find 
■the result. 

President. —The cost of the steel should be distinguished from other ex¬ 
penditure, and if possible, the kinds of steel which will be affected from 
-those which will not. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —In the opening of a colliery practically every¬ 
thing is steel. I shall only give you steel. 

President. —But labour must come to a good deal. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am taking just the cost of equipment, our pit- 
heads, our boilers and so on, not the cost of putting them in position. 

President. —Even taking things like pitheads the cost would not necessarily 
increase to the full extent of the duty, because you have got to take into 
account the labour involved in constructing the pit-head. 

Sir B. IFnfson Smyth. —That labour is in England. The pitheads are 
merely bolted together out here. They are only rivetted here. 

President —You import your pitheads from England? Are they not also 
-made in this country? 

Sir B, Watson Smyth. —Certain companies make pitheads, but 1 do not 
iknow whether they* make them out of Tatas’ steel. 

President. — The raw steel may or may not come from Jamshedpur, 

2x2 
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Sir B. Watson Smyth.—It you want the actual figures I can give you our 
own figures. But our pitheads are imported into this country and riveted: 
here. 

President. —It would be very useful if you could give us that. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—The siding charges would be somewhat difficult. 

President. —I suppose the sidings would be constructed for you by the 
railways, and you would pay the railways for the work done? 

Sir B, Watson Smyth, —Of course I can give you the cost of the rails an-i 
leave it at that. 1 mean I should not include the cost of engine house for 
instance. We have only got the whole thing in a tabulated form. I have- 
only got to pick out the steel items but 1 do not know how you are going 
to apply that to the actual cost of a ton of coal. 

President. —You could let us have the estimated outturn of the colliery, 
and an estimate of the increase in the capital expenditure which would 
result from the higher price of steel, the incidence per ton of coal can be 
calculated. If your firm could make a rough estimate of that kind that: 
would be very helpful. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —The figure can be produced, but it would a mis¬ 
leading one. 

President. —But why more misleading than all statements of the kind.*' 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —If by that figure you want to show that this is 
the damage done by the 33i per cent, duty which is in your mind, then' 

I say that this does not represent the damage done to the industry. 

President. —Can you tell ns what the additional damage would be? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —As I have tried to point out before, in talking 
about our own concerns, our anxiety is not so much for- the existing con¬ 
cerns, except that our business will go slightly down, but it is the difficulty 
of development. That is the trouble, and if you are going to keep your 
collieries stationary because they cannot afford to develop, then if you deve¬ 
lop your steel works and other industries that must use coal, the price must 
go up artificially. 

President. —That at once m.akos it possible to reconsider the question 
whether it is worth while opening a new colliery? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth _Not necessarily. I can assure you that we were 

better off in 1916 than we are now when we are getting Bs. 9 a ton for our 
coal. 

President. —That may very well be. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —A high price of coal is not good for the coal in¬ 
dustry, and it does not necessarily mean that you will develop. 

President. —But a shortage in development raises the price, and the rise 
in price tends to make development possible? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Well, as I said before, that is theoretical. You 
would think that development in the coal fields would he at an enormous 
speed now when the price of coal is beyond what was our dream of avarice, 
but it isn’t. 

President. —That brings us on to another point— 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I can tell you exactly what the rise is due to if 
that is within the scope of your enquiry. 

President. —It is certainly within the scope of our enquiry for this reason 
that it is the most important element as regards the cost of production of 
steel. What I was very anxious to know from the Mining Association was, 
to what causes they attributed the rise in the price of coal during, and more 
specially after, the -war and whether they regarded this cause as permanent 
or temporary. I do not know whether you have seen the letter from the= 
Association. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I don’t think I have. 
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President—We will be very grateful if you will give us your opinion on 
■the question what are the main causes of the rise in price, and how far you 
■think they are permanent or temporary. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. — My own opinion is that transport is really at 
the bottom of the whole thing. The coal industry is sagging down-hill now. 
It cannot get back to anything like normal until transport facilities are 
better than they are. The whole trouble is that we cannot get rid of our 
output, our raisings are bad, but we carry heavy stocks and, if we made an 
-effort to raise more coal, we should get into still heavier stocks. If prices 
fall half the collieries will go into liquidation. I mean if we had a buying 
ring such as they had in pre-war days and the early war days that forced the 
prices down, on our present outturn and despatches, a very few of us would 
live at all. 

President. — I want to make sure that I understood you correctly. Either 
“the collieries have to curtail their output or else large stocks accumulate at 
-the pit’s mouth and the coal which is stocked deteriorates. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That is what is happening now. 

President. —You consider that as the most important factor ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —To a great many of us. I am advantageously 
placed as mine is a colliery that can always sell. I have a colliei'y the pro¬ 
ducts of which, both coke and coal, can always be sold, and yet I have 30,000 
tons stock of coal and nearly 20,000 tons of coke. If you get me facilities to 
carry as much coal as I can raise and give me a great deal less for it there 
would be a more prosperous condition in the industry than we are working 
under now. Just as much as coal is the life of an industry, transport is 
the life of a colliery. Railways are, I understand, losing something like 10 or 
11 crores in the two years, with all their charges up. 

President. —Confining ourselves for the moment to this question, the 
-transport difficulty is I take it one which can by suitable measures be 
removed ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —We have tried for years ever since I bad to do 
with coal, which is 11 years now, but the wagon difficulty has become pro¬ 
verbial, and matters have gone from bad to worse. Our export trade in coal 
is practically dead. The time was not so very long ago when chartering of 
•coal steamers was one of the chief duties in our shipping department, and 
now if we charter two ships in six months that is all we do. There is one 
great branch of the industry stopped and at the same time there is at 
Bombay. 

President. —I do not want to travel very far in that direction because that 
after all is inevitable as the prices have gone up very high, as compared with 
the price in other places. The fact is there, and we all know that it is there. 
What we are trying to get at is whether it is permanent, or a factor that is 
going to disappear. Is it your opinion that the transport difficulties must 
be regarded as in all probability a permanent difficulty 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —If this increased duty is put on permanently, the 
■difficulty will remain permanently. Perhaps I should not go so far, but I 
■don’t see any solution of it. 

President. —The other main difficulty I take it is labour, that is,, the rise 
in the wages of labour and lower efficiency of labour. Is that so? ^ 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —With labour as it is at the moment the two 
should go together; the more you pay the less a man worts. 

President. —How far do you regard that as permanent? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That I regard as absolutely permanent. 

President. —You do not get more work out of the labour per man? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No. 

President. —You don’t think you will ever get more work out of the men 
again ? 




Sir B. WatsM Smyth.—1 don’t think we are ever going to sea the cost of 
labour down to anything like what it was before. 

President, —To what period are you referring!’ 

Sir R. Fotsoit Smyth. —I- am talking of what it was three years ago— 
just before the big rise. On the whole, I regard the labour part of it as 
permanent. 

President.-^But supposing the rates of wages remain up, but you gradually 
begin to get a- better outturn per man, would not that bring dow'n the (jost 
of working? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am of opinion that the present scale of so many 
rupees per ton on labour is- not going down. 

President. —Although I suppose the smaller efficiency of labour is a 
parti(!ular feature and is more marked in the collieries than elsewhere, we- 
have had complaints about exactly the same thing from a large number of 
witnes-ses in the engineering trade. T have also seen in the newspapers 
similar eomj)laints about other trade.s since the war. But it is a very 
depressing conclusion that these conditions should be regarded as permanent. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—-The reasons may not be the same. I think that, 
the price per ton in previous years was ridiculously low and we have come- 
to a more or leas liv'ing wage now, and it is not going down and should 
not go down. 

President.—It may be a fair wage for the tonnage produced, but there is 
still the further question how many days work the labourer puts in to got it. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—li he is going to do more work, you will also- 
have to educate him into requiring a bettor .standard of living; therefore lus' 
wages will go up. 

Mr. JfafAer.—Would not that be very much in the interest of the colliery 
proprietors? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —But then wages would have to go up, that is mvr 
view. 

President. —I think it was put to us by the Colliery Association that 
what it ('omes to is that they are getting only 3 days work for 6 day.s pay. 

Sir B. TFafsoti Smyth. —If yon want to look so far ahead you must look at 
tile broadest possible view which is Is your labour per ton comparable with 
that of other classes of industry? Are you paying too much money for^the 
emount of work done?” My answer is “In the coalfields, no.’’ You are- 
paying less than what the labourer can command elsew'here for his work. 

President. —Your view is that' what the labourer receives in the coalfields, 
for the work he actually does is a fair wage? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —It is- a fhir wage w'hon you take it all round. 

Fre?ident\ —Have you compared at all the labour cost per ton in this- 
country w'ith the cost in other countries? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.— Conditions are so entirely different. I haver 
seen some trade union figures but I do not quite remember them. 

President.—'Before' passing on to one or two other matters I would draw 
your attention to what the Colliery Association said. They regard the in. 
crease in the cost of labour and the decrease in the efficiency of the labour as 
mainly responsible for the rise in price. Then in the last paragraph they go¬ 
on to say “ In a general sense of course inadequate transport facilities must 
affect prices, but the Committee doubt if’ it can be maintained that this 
factor has been of' any greater importance within the past few years than it 
was in previous years-. The mining indu-sfry has agitated for many years on 
the question of the inadequacy of the wagon supply and other transport 
facilities and this agitation has not been so much greater recently than it; 
previously was that the Committee can say that it'has had much effect on tho 
rise in prices.” You do not endorse that? 
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sir B. Watson S7nytli..~l endo^^e it to an extent, I have noticed fjhis 
apalhy on the part of the Indian Mining Association and supposed that they 
were tired of agitation. 

President. —It* is a perfectly tenable line of argument ttat the transport 
difficulties are not whrs6 than they have always beenp 

Sir 7?, Watson SrnytK.—T do not know what they call worse. I should 
say they are far'Worse. I think they over-state rather when they say that 
they are not'wbrs6i I’look back oh times when you could get extra wagons 
for the docks. You could get them here and there always. You cannot 
get them now. 

President.—What 'tinio are you thinking of aproximately ? 

Sir 11. iratson Smyth .—Your or five years ago. 

President. —That is during and immediately after the war.P 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —;Yes. Of course during the war the whole thing 
was in charge of pir George Godfrey or somebody else, and then wagons were 
ordered here and ordered there, but perhaps in the earlier part of, and im¬ 
mediately before, the war when you had Government control—and I was more 
actively employed in running coal mines—we gtumbled pretty steadily that 
facilities were very bad. I should certainly say that they are worse now, 
but we have got used to them. Wo are adapting ourselves, that is, we put 
up with things "now as we put up with many things during the war over w'hich 
we would raise a great outcry before. 

President. —As far as you can judge conditions of transport are very much 
wor.se now? 

Sir It. TFafsofl Smyth —^I should certainly think so. 

President. —When you give us the particulars of the increase in the cost of 
equipment of a colliery occasioned by a rise in duty on steel from 10 to 33i 
per cent., it would be necessary to distinguish all steel machinery which 
come in on a per cent. duty. 

Sir 11. Watson Smyth. —-I am only going to give you the prices; you must 
draw your own deductions and not make me responsible for them. 

President. —If you will at any rate indicate those items which at present 
are liable on importation to 2} per cent, duty it will be helpful. 

Sir B. Wai.son Smyth .— I will give you the figures. 

President. —It is perfectly open to you to make a disclaimer in supplying 
us with the figures. We shall not attempt to make you responsible for infer¬ 
ences that are ours and not yours. 

The further point to which you draw our attention is really one which is 
a matter for argument and does not admit of any exact solution at all. Thera 
is another point. What you said at the beginning, when you were talking' 
of the cotton, interests with which you are concerned, was that they would 
mainly be affected by the increased cost of development in the construction of 
new mills. Have you recently erected any stool buildings? 

Sir B. Watson Smythi—We have practically rebuilt our mills. 

President. —Would it be possilde to let us know to what extent your ex¬ 
penditure would have been increased 'if the duty had been raised? We have 
nothing definite about that and it will be useful to have it. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I will try. These are 'items whore exact figures 
can be got, but what use you are going to make of them is highly suspicious. 

I am afraid it will take a little time. 

President. —Will you please let us have it as soon as you can? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth .— I think I can let you have :t next week. 

President. —It would be very much easier if you could quote one or two 
concrete cases and say that they wore constructed for so much and, if there is 
this duty, the increase must be so much. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —We will do that. 
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President. —In your Shalimar Works you do a great deal of repairs to 
steamers ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—lt is really the main part of our business. 

President. —As regards the manufacturing of boats and launches do you 
find at present that competition of foreign manufacturers is very great? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—fio, not in boats and launches.^ They are all made 
out here with the exception of one or two quaint people like Government and 
the Port Commissioners and these will import boats in pieces from Home, and 
put them together in India. Practically all engines come out from Home. 

President.—Do you apprehend that, if the duty were raised from 10 to 33i 
per cent, you would then have difficulty in retaining the market? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No, because we would all be in the same boat, 
hut our market will be curtailed, that is our fear. 

President .—That is to say, fewer boats and launches would be used? 

' Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Yes, they will become more a luxury. 

President.—Yoo have told us about your paint works. What rate of duty 
is at present payable on imported paint? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am afraid I don’t know. I think it is 15 pei 
cent, but I am not absolutely certain. I might explain that we cannot make 
paint out of entirely indigenous chemicals. Although we have jncreased that 
to a great extent with the help of the Geological Department, and we have 
found a great deal in India which we used to import, but we have still to 
import a good deal on which we pay import duty. 

President.—You have told us about some particular kind of machinery 
which you use. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—The paint is all ground in a mill and all that 
machinery has to be imported. 

President. —But is not that machinery subject to per cent, duty? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^Yes. 

President.—And that machinery is not manufactured in India? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No. 

President.—In that case it would not be covered by any proposals made 
by the Board for the protection of steel. Nobody wants to protect what is 
not produced in India because you are not protecting anything. I admit it 
may be a very difficult thing to discriminate. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—I understand you, but somebody may say that it 
could he made in India. 

President .— That would not be in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Fiscal Commission which have been accepted by the Government of 
. India and the Legislative Assembly. Discriminating protection is as far as 
possible to distinguish between what is, and what is not, produced in India 
and to frame the tariff schedule accordingly. In the case of machinery which 
at present is subject to 2^ per cent, duty only and is not manufactured in 
.India, I think there would be no difficulty at all. 

Sir B. Wafson Smyth.— Out fear is that once you begin protection you 
W'ill have to frame your case in such a way that all is going to be protected. 
As you say a line is very difficult to be drawn. The case of shellac machinery 
of course is exactly the same. 

President .—That is not manufactured in India? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .— No. 

President. —Are there any firms in India so equipped that they could 
manufacture it? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—'No. Nobody has equipped him»elf. Whether he 
could do so or not is another matter. I have framed my ease entirely on the 
assumption that all is going to be protected. 
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President. —I may Bay quite definitely that, where a particular form of 
.■steel , is not manufactured in India to-day, and no firm is equipped for the 
manufacture of that particular kind, it would be the object of the Board 
so to frame its proposals as to exclude that, assuming that the Board make 
proposals for protective duty on steel. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are an ex-President of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
imerce ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon hold the oflSce of Vice-President now? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You gave evidence on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
■Commerce before the Fiscal Commission? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I did. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Were you then President? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—I am not quite sure. I forget the date. 

Mr. Ginv>ala.—1 take it more or less that the views which you expressed 
then were the views of the Chamber of Commerce which, generally speaking, 
met with your' approval ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—tso, I won’t say that. I was the mouthpiece of 
the Chamber and I spoke according to instructions. I may tell you quite 
■candidly, Mr. Ginwala, I am born and bred a Free-trader, and everything 
that did not come within the four corners of that creed did not meet with 
my approval, although I spoke as the mouthpiece of the Chamber. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I put it to you this way. The Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce as recently as 1922 gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission. It 
-then had certain views on the question of Free-trade and Protection. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then the Fiscal Commission’s report was published. We 
are now definitely appointed by the Government of India to enquire into the 
question of protection of the steel industry. We have asked the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to give us its considered views on that question. It 
might have had its views last year. As you know, it has now declined to 
give us its views. 

President. —I don’t think we have received a definite statement to that 
effect. I don’t think that ought to go out to the public as a statement of 
the Board. It is not correct to say that the Chamber has informed us 
that it will not give evidence. * 

Mr. Ginwala.— The Chamber has sent us communications from individual 
firms in lieu of its own statement. 

• Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I don’t know that. I can tell you that these were 
sent in in my absence. I cannot hold myself responsible for this. I am not 
liere as Vice-President of the Chamber and what the Chamber has done, 1 
beg leave to say I don’t know, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Up till now the Chamber has not come forward to give 
evidence. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—If you tell me that, I accept your statement, but 
I am here as the head of Turner, Morrison & Co. and not as Vice-President 
of the Chamber, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are an officer of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—1 am not here in that capacity. 

* The facts regarding the communications between the Chamber and the 
Tariff Board were stated by the President at a subsequent meeting. The 
Board had been given to understand the Chamber would not tender evidence, 
but had not been so informed officially. 



Mr.' Ginwala:.—Yon know that the Chamber has not yet come forward— 
that is a fact and you may take it as a- fact—to give evidence before us. 

Sir 11. Watson Smyth.—Yon must know better than I do. I will sa 3 r 
“ yes,” if you like. 

'Mr. Ginwala. —You have read in the newspaper that the Bengal Chamber- 
of Commerce is definitely moving a resolution before the Associated Chambers, 
of Commerce in December opposing the protection of the steel industry? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a member, and a leading member, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, do you consider that the Behgal Chamber of Commerce is assisting 
us in the way in which we are entitled to expect assistance in this public 
enquiry? 

Sir E. Wat.<on Smyth. —I am very sorry, I really cannot answer that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give me your personal opinion? 

Sir Itobert. —I prefer not to give it. You are cross-examining me as 
though I am representing the Chamber here to-day. I am certainly not here¬ 
in that capacity. I don’t think I should be asked to criticise the action of 
the Chamber. 

President.—We must' accept that definitely. We are not entitled to ask 
the witness questions which would really be put to him in a different capacity 
from that in which he comes before us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Am I not entitled to ask him his personal views as a 
distinguished member of the commercial community and of the Chamber ? 

President.—Thnii is why I did not intervene. It is only a courtesy to- 
the witness who has expressed his inability. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —You are erabarra.ssing me. If you knew, I am sure- 
you would not do it for a moment. The Tarifi' Board have written to the 
Chamber on this subject. That letter is coming up for consideration at a 
special meeting which is going to be held on Monday, and you really cannot 
expect me to say anything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the Chambet of Commerce do not send in a statement,, 
of course, we caiinot compel it to do so, but I shall consider myself entitled 
to take the opinion of the President which was given before the Fiscal 
Commission as the opinion of the Chamber'. There is nothing before us to- 
lead us to think otherwise. 

Sir It.. Watson SrhytK. —Why do you tell me that? I am here as the 
head of Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. aiid in no other capacity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is my view. You can take it for what it is worth. 
I shall consider myself entitled to take the opinion given before the Fiscal 
Commission as the present opinion of the Chamber of Commerce until I know 
to the contrary. 

Sir B. Watson S’mytK- —I nm here as the head of Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co. That firm did not give any evidence before the Fiscal Coni- 
mission. I am not going to say anything about the Chamber of Commerce. 
I am very sorry that your questions have turned iiito this channel. I happen 
to be the Vice-President of the Chamber and they have not yet- appeared 
before you. It is merely a coincidence. Mr. President, I am afraid I must 
appeal to you. 

Mr. Gimcala. —I may take it that you have got nothing to say about 
the evidence you previously gave before the Fiscal Commission? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth.—In my present capacity I have given no evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Ginwala. —All the opinions that you then expressed were, I take it, 
the opinions of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

Sir B. Watsom SMyth.—I don’t'kiionr whose they Wete; They were; given 
under' ihstriletiorisj but I- rbpeat I am here as the head of Messtk Turnerj. 
Morrison & Co. I have nothing to do vfith the Chamber at the momeht. 
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Mr. Ginwala.-^YoM have told me just now that you are an absolute Free¬ 
trader and that under no conditions you would look at protection. Is that 
your meaning? 

Sir M. Watson Smyth. —That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Qinwala. — -You will not make an exception in the case of any 
industry ? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth.—flo. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Even if it is an industry of national importance? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —No industry whatever. It is against my creed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No matter how important an industry is—in time of war, 
for instance—you would not protect that industry? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No, certainly not. That is how the whole British 
industry is built up. 

BIr. Ginwala. —Even in Great Britain, there is a tendency to ask for the 
protection of key industries. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —There is, 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you don’t agree with any chance of policy? Nor do 
you attach any importance to the experience of other countries vvhich have 
gone in for protection? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Certainly, I attach such importance, but having 
attached all the importance to it, enormous importance to it, I am still a 
Free-trader. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would not personallj- be guided by the experience of 
any other country excepting the Manchester School, I take it? 

Sir ,/?. Wtifson Smyth. —We are not guided but we are warned by the 
experience of other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala .— You would not take that warning? 

Sir Ji. Watson Sm,yth. —Yes. it is the other people who would not take 
that warning. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are aware there is no country in the world, except 
Great Britain, which is not protecting the steel industry at present, including: 
China, Japan, Balkan States or any other country you can think of. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I really have not come to be cross-examined on 
the ethics of Free-trade vs. Protection. I have come to render what little 
assistance I can from my firm’s point of view. I never thought that the 
Board was going to cross-examine me on the ordinary ethics of Free-trade vs. 
Protection. If the Board were to insist, then I must really ask leave to 
withdraw. I think I have given you all the information I can. 

President. —We must all recognise from the start that the general abstract 
question of Free-trade and Protection is not really before us. It is closed 
tor us by the decision of the Government of India and the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Ginwala, —l am really not going into the general question. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—1 have given the President all the assistance 
I can. 

President .— The Board would be very sorry indeed if you were to withdraw 
at this stage, 

Mr. Oinwala. —I have asked you that question as a very important wit¬ 
ness. If you have any objection to answering it, I would not press you. 

President. —Please keep a little more closely to the immediate question. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We are enquiring into the question of protection of the- 
steel industry. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Yon asked me a series of questions about my 
views on protection generally and whether I am guided by actions in other 
countries and so on. I have not really come to answer all that. As 1 
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■said, I have told you what I have got to say, and I don’t think I have got 
anything more to add to it. 

Freiident. —The Board are most anxious to have the point of view which 
you represent fully placed before us. I fully appreciate your point of view 
and it must ultimately be for you to decide what questions you are pre¬ 
pared to answer and what questions you are not. I have no doubt, 
Mr. Ginwala, that the last question you asked was only introductory which 
was to the effect that, apart from Great Britain, steel is protected in all 
other countries in the world. That is a fact that could be gathered easily. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would be taken as a rough guide. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —Very well. Come along, Mr. Ginwala. I say 
“ yes.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 am very sorry if you are under the impression that I 
am trying to get anything out of you which you are not willing to say. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —^Not at all. If we are to have a round table 
conference as to the merits of Free-trade vs. Protection, I am prepared to 
hold my own against anybody. What I said was that I had come to put 
forward the views of Messrs. Turner. Morrison & Co. I thought that the 
whole thing would be over in half an hour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T gather that you were rather under the impression that 
the 33i per cent, duty on steel would apply to all the steel. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —As I said, not knowing what particular recom¬ 
mendations you were going to make, I had to base my case on that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is hardly so. The demand of Tatas is confined more 
■or less to the kind of steel that they manufacture. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala.—In that case, do you consider whether your particular 
interests would be affected? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—To anything that was not protected, my argu¬ 
ments would not apply. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I dare say you know the kinds of steel that Tatas 
manufacture, I mean generally speaking. They are rails, certain classes of 
structural materials and other kinds of basic roiled steel. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—At present the country is only interested, according to 
Tatas’ point of view, in the protection of those .particular articles. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth.—1 understand that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case the opinions that you gave would be subject 
to those modifications? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.— There can be no objection if the thing is not 
protected. At the same time, the fear stilT exists; if yon once start pro¬ 
tecting, protection will keep pace with development. If certain things are 
not protected to-day, they will be protected to-morrow, when Tatas or 
somebody else may say that they are prepared to manufacture them in this 
country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would be a matter for further enquiry. 

Mr. B. Watson Smyth. —From our point of view we are opposed to it. 
This is only a thin end of the wedge when yon begin. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From that point of view we would like you—it may give 
you a certain amount of trouble—to give us some figures having regard to 
the kind of steel that is manufactured in this country. Would you give us 
some idea as to how you are going to be affected in the engineering in¬ 
dustry ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—1 have said that the engineering industry would 
he the one which would he affected least. We should all be in the same 
boat,' hut we fear that it would restrict our market. 
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Mr. Oinwala.’—Tha.t is to say, if the prices of raw materials go up, the 
general demand would be curtailed. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That is our fear. 

Mr- Oinwala. —^Taking the engineering industry as a whole just now, it ia 
a very big industry? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala. —We have some evidence given before us that that industry 
is also suffering from foreign competition in regard to fabricated articles. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That rather concerns the other part of engi¬ 
neering work. I would only put forward the case of our own small work¬ 
shops. We are not bothered by foreign competition and as we only do 
ships’ repairs and so on, the foreign competition that we fear is that the 
ships will go to some other ports for their repairs. Ships that come out here 
and ships that trade round the coasts might find it cheaper to do their 
repairs somewhere else, say Colombo, for instance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the steel industry was protected to the limited 
extent, i.e., protection being given to what was produced in the country, 
then would you be in favour of giving any additional protection to the 
fabricated structural steel that the engineering industry manufactures ? 

Sir B. WafsoTi Smyth. —Having protected one thing, you will have to 
protect everything, and that would help to increase the prices generally. 

Mr. Giniuala.~ln any case that would be necessary. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Presumably it would be necessary. Don’t think, 
Mr. Ginwala that it makes it better. If I manufacture a thing here and have 
to pay higher prices for the raw materials, I cannot compete with the man 
who can produce the thing ready made, unless I am protected too. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Apart from what may be called compensatory protection, 
they claim that they need protection because they cannot compete against 
foreign articles. To that extent, will you accept their opinion? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That all our people say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, that may be taken as the existing state of 
affairs ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I should think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to coal the figures that you gave are very 
interesting. You go in for manufacturing coke out of coal? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As you know that is an important factor in the manu¬ 
facture of steel. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you oblige the Board by giving some sort of an 
account of your coking plant? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —Y'ou mean how it is done? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Yes, what sort of a plant you have got and so on. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Of course, I will. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What hy-products do you get? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Oar by-products recovery plant is a battery of 
80 ovens. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many batteries have you? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—We have got two. There are 30 ovens in a 
battery. The ovens are about the size of half of one of those doors (com¬ 
mittee room doors) and they open at both ends and they have a hole at the 
top through which they may be fed. In between them are flues which run 
under and between the ovens. Coal in the form of dust is sent up to a 
hopper by an elevator and it is fed through the holes into these batteries 
until each oven is filled tight with this dust. The flues are then opened. The 
gas ignites all round and for 24 to 30 hours this dust is burnt to a state of 



■white heat that drives off all the gases out of it which by succession are 
taken through the top. First of all they pass through a cyclone which 
whirls the gases round and shakes the tar out of them and then they bubble 
through sulphuric acid and deposit sulphate of ammonia and then they 
go back again to the furnace to fire the boilers and to the ovens to burn 
in the flues. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the name of the makers? 

Sir If. Watson Smyth. —Simon Carves. 

Mr. Ginmala, —What did it cost you? 

Sir If. Watson Smyth. —One £40,000 and another £70,000. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is their capacity? 

Sir 11. Watson Smyth. —About 7,000 tons of coke a month. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much coal would you require to make that quantity? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —About 9,000 tons of coal. 

Mr, Ginwala. —You have given the cost of coke in 1916-17 as Bs. 4 per ton 
plus by-products. 

Sir li. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —That was works cost. Did it include overhead charges, etc. ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala. —It has risen to B,b. 17 per ton in the present year? 

Sir if. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.~^&o the cost has gone up more than four times? 

Sir B. TFafson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Has this corresponded more or less with the cost of 
raising the coal at the pit’s mouth? 

Sir If. Watson Smyth.—It has gone up in the same ratio, but it does not 
correspond. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What I cannot understand is this: you say you use 9,000 
tone of coal to get 7,000 tons of coke, and yet the cost has gone up all round 
by more than four ■times. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—That is what I cannot understand myself. It is 
,my mission in life, unsuccessful so far, to find out why the raising cost has 
gone up. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The coking cost has gone up a good deal. 

Sir If. Watson Smyth. —We know exactly how much the price of coal has 
gone up, and we have to find out what all the rest of it is. 

Mr. Gimoala. —That is what you have not been able to ascertain? 

Sir If. Watson Smyth. —We have analysed it down to a decimal point. 
Why all this happens, goodness only knows. But these figures are perfectly 
accurate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What do you do with the surplus gases? 

Sir If. Watson Smyth.—Thej burn. It is a continual process. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Still, there will be a considerable amount of gas left? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —It goes up the chimney. There is nothing in it, 
except benzol. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to by-produiots, your principal by-products, I 
■take it, are coal tar and sulphate of ammonia? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—They are the only two. There is a third, benzol. 
We don’t recover that. It is wasted. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Bo yon use your tar or do you sell it? 

Sir If. Watson Smyth.—We bring it down to our distillery near Calcutta 
■to make it into creosote, disinfectants and pitch. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Js there a market for these in this country? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 
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Mr. Oinwala.—THie reason why I am asking this question is that Tatas 
have told us that they cannot find a market for their tar. 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —I do not know about Tatas, but I buy nearly all 
the other tar that is manufactured. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Could you give us some idea of the market price of tar at 
present ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I have not got it here. I can send it to you as 
soon as I get back. If you give me a note what figures you want, I can let 
you know in five minutes.* 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would you mind telling us thisP You have told us that 
out of 9,000 tons of coal you make 7,000 tons of coke. How much would 
you recover by way of tar and sulphate of ammonia? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I can give you these figures later.t I can send 
them with absolute accuracy. It would be about 70 to 80 tons of tar and 
30 tons of sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is one other point. In the manufacture of steel 
as you know coke is a very important item. Of course, Tatas have supplied 
us their cost of production of coke. Have you any objection to giving us 
your cost of production? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Not in the least. I will give you with full 
details.J Why not? I should be delighted to let you know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would be very useful from our point of view. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Do you mean all tliese items, including the cost of 
coal at the colliery, etc. ? I can give you all the figures about coke. I never 
thought that you would want them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind giving us also those figures. Tatas also 
have given us. You have told us the raising cost of coal in 1916 and also in 
1922-23. Would you mind giving us the cost for every year? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —With pleasure.il If you want month by month in 
each year 1 can give you, or if you prefer I can give on an average 12 
months divided by 12. My raising cost, I may tell you, is low compared 
with others. You must know that we were one of the pioneers. We deve¬ 
loped on certain conservative lines which other people have not and the 
consequence is that in comparison with them, I suppose ours is the lowest in 
the coalfields. 

Mr. Ginwala.-~-Na one can tell us how much equipment a colliery requires. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Of course, it needs more as it develops. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Suppose you take a normal colliery and its output is 
going to be 1 million tons a ye.ar, how much machinery w'ill you require? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —We have not collieries that develop to anything 
like that. They get 60 to 70 thousand tons a month. I do not know what 
Tatas do. They have got a group of collieries. Of course, Lodna is a 
fairly big colliery and its output is 30,000 tons a month. What you want 
really to get at is, I think, the development of one pair of pit-heads. If you 
take a whole colliery it is difficult to exijlain the equipment, 

Mr. Ginwala. —My point is this: a good deal has been said about Tatas’ 
investment in collieries. 

Sir B. Watson Symth. —^Do you mean the one they bought from Kilburns, 
and developed afterwards? 

Mr. Ginwala. —They spent a certain amount of money on the equipment 
of these collieries, but we cannot say whether what they have done is right 
or not. If you can give us a general idea as to what it would” normally cost 
taking the output to be 30,000 tons a month we shall be very glad. 

* Rs. 50 per ton. See Statement V (1), 
t See Statement V (2). 

I Statement III. 

II Statement IV. 
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Sir B. Watson Smyth. —It will be very difficult. One, of course, couldi 
do it. If I set my men to work out an estimate for a hypothetical colliery 
to raise that, I could give you the figures, but whether that would help you. 
to ascertain whether Tatas paid too much for their colliery or spent too- 
much on equipment I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you will give ns an estimate of the cost of equipment 
that will be sufficient. Do you think you would be able to give information 
on that? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^Yes. I can give it to you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tatas’ case is this; they have entered into some contracts 
for the purchase of coal. At the same time they have bought these collieries 
and equipped them. Their explanation is that they cannot always rely on 
a regular supply of coal. Is that a reasonable view to take from the steel 
manufacturer’s point of view? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —Yes. There comes in the question of transport. 
If the transport was good it would be an absurd statement to make, because- 
they could buy from first class people; but the transport in recent years 
has become so bad that every contract has got in it the words subject 
to the supply of wagons,” and this has been grossly misused by a great 
many people and I quite sympathise with Tatas as I am myself buying, 
outside coal. They cannot be certain of getting it in time and defaulters can 
always put it down on shortage of wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You say to that extent there is justification for that? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —If I had not had my own coal I would never have- 
thought of putting up a costly coking plant. Tatas also have got a conti¬ 
nuous process of manufacture. Sugar has given me many grey hairs for the- 
sanie reason: if I did not get coal I would destroy a tremendous amount 
of sugar at the works. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Do you keep any record of the price of British coke? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth.—'No. I do not: it does not come within our 
scope at all. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Is your coke used locally? Who are the principal con¬ 
sumers ? 

Sir B. V/atson Smyth.—It goes all over India. Our coke is especially 
good for blast furnaces because it is very hard. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On the question of labour I think I heard you say that 
the wages of labour must not be brought down ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.— Yes. That is a fair statement I think. 

Mr Ginwala. —Because you consider that the inefficiency of the labour is 
due to' the low style of life and, if the standard of living goes up, you think 
that it will be beneficial to the industry as a whole. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—You have got a very low type of aboriginal 
labour. They are quite satisfied with primitive methods of living and conse¬ 
quently they have got primitive ideas as to how much work they should do. 
If you could educate them they would alter their views, and they would be 
better workmen altogether, but they would want and would earn more 
wages. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Referring to your letter of 18th September you py 
“ The Indian Steel industry is incapable at the present moment of meeting 
India’s demands, and we see no prospect, at any reasonable period if ever of 
their being able to do so.” Is that based on any careful examination of the 
industry or is it a general statement? 

Sir E. Watson Smyth .—I think it is more a general statement. When 
the President was examining me on that point I explained to him what was 
in our minds. 

Mr. Ginwala.—At present India’s demands may be roughly taken at 
li million tons of steel including railway material, and of that there are 
certain kinds of steel which cannot be produced at all in this country. 
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Sir R. Watson Smyth. —I admit I was more or less going on the assump¬ 
tion that protection, if it came at all, was to go the whole hog and was not 
only for what Tatas are actually producing now. I thought that it was to 
suit the requirements of the country as a whole and not for what Tatas were 
able to turn out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Unfortunately that seems to be the impression abroad. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. That is the impression. 

Mr. Qimoala. —In your second letter * as Managing Agents of the Shalimar 
Works, Limited, you say “ Further are Tatas struggling for existence or 
are they merely suffering from the general trade depression which is most 
acute in the engineering trade, and would any extra amount received in price 
from protection be regarded as an addition to the dividend capacity of the reci¬ 
pient, rendered necessary by over-capitalisation or would it be used for the 
improvement of methods of production which is the only iiltimate guarantee 
of the permanent preservation of the industry.^” That also I take it is a 
general statement? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth, —That is moi-e or less a general statement. Of 
course, as' you know the general impression is that the improvement in Tatas 
is going to pay Tatas dividends. That, of course, we leave entirely in your 
hands. We were merely pointing out the general impression abroad. 

Mr. Ginwala.—-With regard to the question of dividends their average 
now works at about 6 per cent. You would not regard that as a very 
extraordinary dividend? 

Sir K. Watson Smyth. —No. But do not take that as my comment on 
Tatas’ business. If you put the question w'hethor 6 per cent, is an extra¬ 
ordinary dividend, my answer is “ no.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has been put to us that any new industry that has 
to be established in this country cannot obtain money unless thei’e is a 
reasonable prospeict of getting more dividend, say 10 per cent. What is your 
view? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That is so. I am not one of those against big 
dividends. I look not to the dividend only or to the capital, but to the rela¬ 
tion between dividend and capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is one other point I wanted to ask you about—the 
general financing of a company. It has been suggested sometimes that you 
can raise your capital either by asking for ordinary shares or for preference 
shares which, of course, carry a smaller rate of interest. Would it be possible 
for a new company to raise a large capital by preference shares? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —That is the usual procedure. When you float a 
company you make up your mind how much you put on ordinary capital and 
how much on preference shares. They appeal to different publics; some 
people like preference shares with a fixed rate of interest and prefer them 
to ordinary capital, while some others like the gamble on ordinary shares. 
Every jute mill has preference capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At present would 8 per cent, interest attract preference 
shares ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —With regkrd to the method of depreciation I should like 
your opinion. With regard to mining machinery would 10 per cent, be a 
high percentage for obsolescence and depreciation? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No, You would not be allowed that by the In¬ 
come-tax authorities. 

President. —I think it is rather the other way. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —I have talked of depreciation already. I shall be 
very satisfied if I were allowed it by the Income-tax authorities. I hope 
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they would, but I understood that we were not allowed it by the Income-tax 
people. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But Tatas stated that they were allowed 10 per cent. 

Sir li. Watson Smyth. —That is all right then. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On general machinery you would regard 7i per cent, aa 
reasonable? 

Sir B. Watson S^nyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the figures that the President asked for, 
it will not be easy for you to give the exact figures as to how much per ton 
the cost would go up? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —1 am not going to attempt to give that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you are quoting for coal, would you add 
certain overhead charges and other charges on the actual cost of raising 
coal ? 

Sir B. Woitson Smyth.—That is not how we quote. We quote according 
to the market rate. 

Brr.sident. —To find out whether it is profitable to raise coal you will 
have to make an allowance for your overhead charges and so on? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —We have got onr own scale of what we call the 
raising cost and that is made up of several items. It includes depreciation 
and everything else. 

Mr. Gimvala. —In depreciating the colliery do you depreciate the purchase 
price of the colliery? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —We depreciate everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose you have got a colliery for Rs. 50 lakhs. In 
depreciating it what life would you give it? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —You mean taking coal as a wasting asset; we do 
not take that into account in depreciation, nor in our raising cost. It is 
only taken into account when the expert gives the life of the colliery as a 
certain period. We do not put any particular item to the wasting asset of 
the colliery. We look to get our reserve up to the block account so that, 
when the coal finishes, there is a i-eserve there which will he enough to pay 
to the shares of the value of the property. You put aside something every 
year. But the life of the colliery is not taken into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you considered the question of bounties to which 
reference is made in the letter—“ if protection is to ho given it should 
take the form of bounties ”? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth, —That is engineering. I really cannot support 
that because I do not believe in it myself. I did not draft that letter. Of 
course, it is quite understandable from the engineering point of view, hut I 
do not think many people would agree with that. It just transfers the 
burden from the consumer to the general tax-payer. 

Mr. Ginioala. —There is a duty of 10 per cent, on steel. Do you think 
that it is the utmost that steel can bear? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —It is, of course, difficult to say that. I should 
not like to commit myself to any opinion. My opinion is that all these 
revenue taxes have come to a point where they have become protective. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose it is necessary for the Government of India to 
get more revenue? 

Sir B, Watson Smyth. —I cannot say that it has reached that limit. I do 
not think that anybody knows what the limit is. If you mean that if they 
raise another 2 per cent, the whole industry would crumble up, I do not 
think so. But it is very heavy, almost higher than it could hear. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told ns that new capital would not come into the 
industry, even if protection were granted to the existing industry in India, 
because there is no guarantee that the policy of protection will continue. 
H!ave I understood .von correctly? 
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Sir It. Watson Smyth. —^Yes, more or leas. I said there was that danger. 

Mr. Kale.- —If you assume that a sort of guarantee is given by the people 
to justify that this policy will continue for five or six years, in that cas« 
would there be any difiiculty? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Of course it would be better, and 16 years woulS 
from that point of view be a stronger inducement than 10, and 20 than 16. 
Of course, it does away with my objection. 

Mr. Kale. —If political conditions were such and the opinion of the Gov¬ 
ernment and the country was such that sufficient assurance was obtained by 
capitalists that the protection would continue for a reasonable length of 
time, I think there would be no difficulty in attracting capital. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No. But at the same time it should be consi¬ 
dered what form of guarantee you are going to get from a democratic Gov¬ 
ernment. Agriculturists are generally all Free-traders. 

Mr. Kale. —You seem to suggest that, if a country adopts protection 
there is the danger of Trusts. To some extent it is true, but I should like to 
ask whether that danger does not exist in Free-trade loountries also, and 
whether we have not got combines and other evils in countries where there 
is no protection? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^We have other evils but not these evils. You 
have got foreign competition to face. You have combinations, of course, to 
prevent unnecessary competition, but you are always kept down by foreign 
competition. 

Mr, Kale. —You have told us that your firm were the pioneers in the 
manufacture of sugar. Is Indian sugar getting any protection on accounV 
of the high duty that exists? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. They are getting protection to the extent 
of 15 per cent, on a tariff value: and tariff value has been at times very 
much higher than the market value of .sugar so that protection has been a» 
high as 20 per cent. But it has not done much good to Indian sugar. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the duty were removed, do you think it will handicap 
your industry ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. — Of course. it will. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the Government of India decide to do away with thw- 
duty altogether. Will your industry he adversely affected? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —It will he affected to that extent. 

Mr. Kale. —In that case would you not ask for protection? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Never. The only time when my firm entered 
the list very strongly on the question of duties was when there were countei'- 
vailing duties on sugar. We fought bounties successfully and very strongly 
against the Bombay side. Bounties are unfair competition. Countervailing 
duties against bounties I believe in. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that if the excise duty is raised to 11 per 
cent, in the cotton industry you would not object? The Indian cotton mill 
industry has got protection to the extent of 7i per cent. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth, —That is a very big question, if you put a revenue 
duty how much you will take it by way of excise. I do not believe in excise 
duties. 

Mr. Kale.-—1 want to know your attitude. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I should object to such a thing. 

Mr. Mather. —There is only one question that I would ask you. In the 
earlier part of your statement on engineering works I think you said that 
there are two difficulties at present in the engineering industry, one of 
which is the high cost of materials and the other the diminishing purchasing 
power of your consumers. You said again that the chief raw material WfU! 
steel and you appeared to consider the present price to he high. Can you 
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give us any rough, approximation of the increase in the price of steel to you 
as you buy now as compared with the pre-war price? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Not off-hand. I have not compared these. 

Mr. Mather. —The reason why I ask you is this: the general opinion in 
the steel industry here and in America too, apart from the recent boom in 
the United States, is that the increase in the price of steel has been less than 
that in practically every other article. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—1 do not think I said that. In the first instance 
I said not “ a rise in the price of steel ” but “ in the price of what we had 
to sell.” 

President. —I think you used the word cost,” 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Bnt I had in view the cost of the finished article 
that we had to sell and the purchasing power of the man who was going to 
buy it. We build barges. A barge which you could get for Es. 10,000 then 
we can only sell for Es. 15,000 and the man who buys it has not got as much 
money—now—as he had when he bought it for Es. 10,000. 

Mr. Mather. —You are not claiming that the cost of the raw materials has 
increased P 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —My argument is that the position is bad now, but 
that if you put 20 per cent, to the price of raw material, the position will be 
still worse. 



The Standard Oil Company of New York. 

Written. 

Statement I.—Bepresentation from the Standard Oil Company of New York, 

Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. 776, dated SOth 

October 1923. 

With reference to the inquiries which your Board has been making in 
connection with the proposals for a tariff on steel manufactures to protect 
the steel industry in India, we have the honor to request permission to 
put before you certain information relating to the request for a 45 per cent, 
duty on tinplate. The points we wish to discuss have come up in a general 
way during your preliminary hearings, hut we have seen nothing in press 
reports indicating that they have been placed officially before you in protest 
against the proposed protective duty. 

We are concerned largely with the use of tinplate for the manufacture of 
tins as containers for kerosene oil, and are, therefore, likely to be vitally 
affected by any increase in duty, particularly since there is every probability 
of our having to depend for many years to come on tinplate^ imported from 
abroad. The local industry admits its inability to put tinplate on the 
open market for the present and is most indefinite in its predictions on the 
possibility of doing so in the near or distant future. 

We submit that the imposition of an import duty of 45 per cent, on tin¬ 
plate in these circumstances carries with it an addition to the cost of 
kerosene in tins that will in all probability have to be passed wholly on to the 
consumers of oil. Based on our consumption of approximately 7,200 tons 
in 1922, the proposed levy would mean for this Company alone an annual 
increase of Rs. 10,80,000 in the cost of tins, which, as we have said, would 
very probably have to be charged to the consumers of kerosene. _ If other oil 
companies were to follow* the-same procedure the total additional cost of 
kerosene in tins to consumers'"in India would amount to approximately 
Es. 40,00,000 per year. 

In view of the inability of the local tinplate industry to supply the 
total demand in India for plates, we are of the opinion that such charges 
on the consumers of kerosene are unjustified, even if the figure on our busi¬ 
ness be alone considered. The addition of nearly eleven lakhs per year to 
our marketing costs is likely to be a handicap on us and a hardship on 
the consumers of our kerosene. It would be absolutely without direct benefit 
to The Tinplate Company of India Limited, because, on their own statement, 
they cannot supply the quantity of tinplate used by us, and our tinplate 
does not, therefore, come into competition with their production, and will 
not do so until they are in a position to meet the full demand of this 
country. It would appear from the press reports of their testimony that 
their plans for the immediate future do not contemplate the production of 
more than half of such demand. The situation therefore would be, _ if the 
45 per cent, duty be imposed, that we and other users of half the tinplate 
consumed in India would be penalized and discriminated against without 
any opportunity of purchasing from The Tinplate Company of India Limited, 
our requirements of tinplate at equal or lower cost than that which this 
proposal would place on the imported product. 

Previous to the recent erection of the tinplate mills at Golmuri, the 
Oil Companies as a whole used about one half of the total tinplate imported 
into India annually. The present import duty into India on tinplates is 
at the rate of 10 per cent, on a fixed valuation of Rs. 400 per ton. To 
manufacture a four-gallon tin, this duty cost amounts to Re. O-O-SJ. If 
the rate be enhanced to 46 per cent., a four-gallon tin would then cost 
Eo. 0-3-2 for duty on the tinplate alone. 
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The tinplate mills at Gdlmuri which were primarily instituted to manu¬ 
facture plates to meet the requirements of the principal owners, have an 
eventual capacity of 28,000 tons annually. According to statements noted 
at the sittings of your Board, it will be some considerable time yet before 
there is any of its products to offer for sale in the open market, and then 
only 7,000 tons annually at the most. This quantity we could ourselves take 
up, prices being equitable. 

We therefore deduce that in order to protect an industry which at some 
distant date proposes to have only a maximum of 20 per cent, of the open 
market requirements of tinplate to offer for sale, it has been suggested 
that a heavy protective tariff be imposed on the purchasers of the 80 per 
cent, which must be brought in from outside sources. 

We may say that the greater part of our tinplate is imported from the 
United Kingdom and that it follows that our position on this question is 
unaffected by anything other than our own interests and those of the Indian 
consumers of our products. The cincumstances being what they are, we 
feel it necessary to record our emphatic opposition to a proposal, that if 
carried out, would have in its application a uselessly harmful effect upon 
our business. 

We are prepared to appear before you to give any evidence you may 
require in support of the statements made herein. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. V. L. WHITNEY, representing 
the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
recorded at Calcutta on the 3rd 
November 1923. 

President, —Mr. Whitney, you have come to give evidence on behalf of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York with regard to this proposal which has 
been made for a 45 per cent, duty on tinplate? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes, Sir. 

President. —One of the questions in which we have had some difficulty in 
getting at the facts is to get the figure of the total consumption of tinplate 
in India and also as to how their total consumption is divided between the 
Oil Companies and other consumers. It is only within the last six month* 
that the tinplate figures have been shown separately in the trade returns; 
I do not know if your Company has got any detailed information about that. 

Mr. Whitney.—-No. 

President. —You have given certain figures in the representation that 
reached us which involve a certain assumption as to the total consumption. 
You say “ Previous to the recent erection of the tinplate mills at Golmuri, 
the Oil Companies as a whole used about one-half of the total tinplate 
imported into India annually.” Whero did yon get that information? 

Mr. Whitney. —We arrived at that on the statement of the Tinplate 
Company in their preliminary hearing in which they said that the Burma 
■Oil Company would use 21,000 tons, and as we use about 7,000 tons that 
represents half of the Indian consumption, as stated by the Tinplate 
Company. 

President. —You are simply going on these figures? 

Mr. Whitney.—Yea. 

President. —The only figure you definitely know is your own consumption 
■which comes to 7,200 tons? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes. 

President. —Your objection to the imposition of this duty is primarily 
-this—that it would raise your costs? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes. 

President, —But does the Standard Oil Company of New York take any 
■theoretical view on the general question of protection ? 

Mr. Whitney. —No. 

President. —The Tinplate Company drew our attention to the action taken 
about tinplate in America about 30 years ago, when the duty on tinplate 
was imposed. It was a very heavy duty, and at that time American pro¬ 
duction was very small; but it was followed by a very rapid increase in 
production and within a comparatively short time America was in a position 
to provide the whole of the tinplate she required. If the same results were 
■to follow in this country, would that affect the views of the Standard Oil 
■Company of New York at all? 

Mr. Whitney. —No, sir. We are concerned with the immediate cost to 
us; that is what we are thinking about at the present time. 

President. —If India were to imitate the action taken in America 30 
years ago would you consider that we are acting on a good precedent? 

Mr. Whitney, —I am not in a position to defend or attack our protection 

policy in the United States. 
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President. —Supposing that this duty were irnposed, I think you have told 
as that the cost of 4 gallon tins will go up to a little over three annas? 

Mr. Whitney. —It would come to the difference between pies and 3 
annas and two pies, that is to say, the tin would cost the Company about 
Rs. 2-6 more. 

President. —Would it be the policy of the Company to pass that increased 
cost on to the consumer? 

Mr. Whitney. —I cannot say definitely, but that would very likely be the 
result. 

President. —1 do not know what the practice is when the oil is sold in 
tins. Is the tin charged for separately? 

Mr. Whitney. —No. There is a price fixed for the oil in bulk; to this is 
added the cost of the tin and the handling of the packages and the dunnage 
necessary for loading and so forth. 

President. —I take it, however, that unless all the Companies adopted the 
same policy, I mean if one of the large companies were to refuse to raise the 
price, the others might be unable to do so owing to the competition? 

Mr. Whitney. —I cannot tell you what would happen in such a case. 

President. —Do you think it probable that the extra cost would be passed 
on to the consumer? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes, we think that very likely. 

President. —And oil in tins would cost more? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that the cost of second hand tins is ah) likel.v 
to go up? 

Mr. Whitney. —That would follow. 

President .—I see that part of your objection to the proposal is that, 
owing to their contract with the Burma Oil Company, three-fourths of the 
tinplates manufactured by the Tinplate Company is likely to be absorbed 
by that Company, and that leaves only 7,000 tons available for other require¬ 
ments, You consider that in these circumstances it is not fair to put 
on the extra duty. Taking the total consumption at 66,000 tons and taking, 
the Burmah Oil Company’s consumption as 21,000 tons, there would be a 
balance of 36,000 tons of which they could supply only 7,000 tons. This 
touches on a general question wdiich is of some interest to the Tariff Board, 
viz. :—what proportion of the total consumption of the country an industry 
ought to produce before iirotection is considered? 

Mr. Whitney. —I should think they ought to be producing somewhere in 
the noighhourhood of 75 to 80 per cent. 

President. —Is not that a pretty high standard to impose? It would 
make it very difficult to start a new industry for the people who attempted 
it, it might collapse before they got anywhere near the stage of 76 per cent. 

Mr. Whitney. —I am not familiar with the circumstances that require 
the Tinplate Company to ask for this protection. I do not know what their 
costs are 

President. —If their expectations arc realised they would be producing 
half the total consumption of the country so far as we could ascertain it, 
but of course there is this complication that the Burmah Oil Company would 
be entitled to take up the whole of their demand and are likely to take up 
21 thousand tons, I quite admit that is an unusual complication, and only 
a small proportion of the production would be available to the other con¬ 
sumers. But taking it on more general lines, your opinion seems to be that 
the Company ought to be producing a substantial proportion of the public 
requirements before the question of protection is considered. 

Mr. Whitney. —We ought to be able to come in to the open market with 
some chance of buying tinplate at a cost which would be level with the cost 
at which it can be imported, or below. With a production by the Tinplat«> 
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Company of only 7,000 tons of the 35,000 tons required by the open market 
our opportunity for doing so is greatly circumscribed, I think. « 

President. —That is true. Would you care to amplify the representation 
in the letter on any other point? Has any additional point occurred to you 
since the letter was written? 

Mr, Whitney, —No; I think it covers our views entirely. 

President. —In America, does the Standard Oil Company make its own 
tinplates or buy in the open market? 

Mr, Whitney. —I am unable to tell you. 1 think we buy some tinplates 
from the United States Steel Products Co. 

President. —What you require in India you take from the United 
Kingdom? 

Mr. Whitney. —Most of it. 

President. —Can you tell us the c.i.f. price of tinplate? 

Mr. Whitney. —C.I.F. cost of a box of 110 lbs. of 14xl8J size is 
Rs. 20-11. 

President. —What date is that? 

Mr. Whitney. —That is our most recent shipment—within a month. The 
c.i.f. cost of a box of 10 x 20 size containing 156 lbs. of tinplate is Rs. 28-2-2 
a box. To this must be added lauding charges, railway freight, unloading 
charges, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What has been the movement in prices within the last 
few years? 

Mr. Whitney. —Prices have como down, 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do they compare with the prices two or three years 
ago? 

Mr. Whitney. —I think they are about SSJ per cent. down. Of course 
I am only speaking from memory. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are the American prices regulated like the price of, say, 
rails, hy the United Steel Corporation? 

Mr. Whitne.y. —I cannot give you any information about that. 

President.—Is there a sort of a standard price that the manufacturers 
try to maintain as long as possible. For instance, before the war steel rails 
were sold at $28 a ton for quite a considerable number of years, the big 
manufacturers trying to steady the price at that figure. Can you tell us 
if there is anything like that in tinplate? 

Mr. Whitney.~~1 do not know. These prices I have given you are made 
up on the average of different shipment, some from the United Kingdom 
and some from the United States. I can give you them separately, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Ginwala.—May I take it as generally true that there is not much 
difference between the United 8tate.s price and that of the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Whitney. —As far as I know that is so. We buy a good deal in the 
United Kingdom because of the fact, I believe, that the freight is less. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have given the relative increase in duty 8-| pies to 
as. 8-2. What does the whole finished tin cost? 

Mr. Whitney.—Ai present the tin costs as. 8-7’6S89; that is our Septem- 
her figure. 

Mr. Ginivala. —It would go up by about say as. 2-10. 

Mr, Whitney.—Ahowt as. 2-6 per tin, or as. 5 a unit. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Supposing that you transfer that to the consumer, would 
it affect very much the demand for kerosine oil? 

Mr. Whitney. —That all depends on whether competitors follow this or 
not. If they did not follow, it would he a very great handicap to us. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Would the price of the container be a decisive factor in 
determining the price of kerosine oil? 
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Mr. Whitney —We believe that in the event of this duty coming on, all 
Companies would try to realize it in an additional price on tinned oil. 

Mr. OiniBola .—Is it not more or less in the oil business a fact that this 
cost of production and other things do not always necessarily determine the 
selling price for the time being? 

Mr. Whitney. —I am not qualified to speak on that. I do not know what 
is worked on in fixing the prices. I am instructed to sell oil at a certain 
price and that is all I am concerned with. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These figures that you have given us for your consumption 
are based on 1922 figures? 

Mr. Whitney, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yours is a better quality kerosine as compared with that 
of the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Whitney. — We claim that, but I am afraid the Burmah Oil Comp<my 
do not admit it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your prices are higher at any rate than theirs? 

Mr. Whitney. —Our oil is superior to their low grade oil. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take your highest grade oil. 

Mr. Whitney. —The Burmah Oil Company make two grades of oil for the 
■market, white oil and red oil. The white oil is supposed to compete with 
our white oil. Ours is all white and our prices are therefore higher- than 
■theirs on low grade. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the difference? 

Mr. Whitney. —The present difference is as. 9 a unit or four and a hall 
annas a tin. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the difference in price between your white oil and 
•itheirs ? 

Mr. Whitney .—It is the same price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you prepared to express any opinion on the question 
of protection of an industry as an American citizen? 

Mr. Whitney.—lUo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would not support protection on the same lines as in 
America? 

Mr. Whitney. —Unfortunately, I have been so placed that I have never 
been able to take part in politics in America. There is a large body of 
opinion there which is opposed to protection in which opinion I might have 
believed, in which case I would support the views of our Company as now put 
before you. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you . at all studied the position of the tinplate 
industry in your country? 

Mr. Whitney. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you tell me what share in the total consumption of kero¬ 
sine in India is supplied by your Company? 

Mr. Whitney. —^I can tell you, but may I ask you if it comes exactly 
within the purview of this examination? 

President. —It depends on what purpose it is wanted for. 

Mr. Kale. —You have stated to what extent there will be an increase in 
the price of kerosine and also the total increase that will take place. 

Mr. Whitney. —We have based that figure on the statement that the 
Burmah Oil Company will use 21,000 tons of tinplate. We believe that 
.21,000 tons covers most of our competitors’ consumption. On Rs. 400 pei 
ton tariff valuation with an increase of 35 per cent, you get Rs. 29 lakhs 
which, added to our 10 lakhs odd, makes about 40 lakhs. Those figures will 
give you the approximate proportion of our trade to the total. 

Mr. Kale, —You have tried to make out that there would he an increase 
•of price to the consumer in India if protection is given. I want to find 
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-cut how the price of kerosine will be determined and for this reason it is 
necessary to know what are the sources of the supply of kerosine and how 
the prices are determined in the market to-day. 

Mr. Whitney. —As far as I can give it you, you can take our share of the 
trade as approximately 24 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —Is- there any attempt in the kerosine market to combine for 
fixing the price? 

Mr. Whitney. —To my knowledge, absolutely none. There is competition, 
of the hottest kind. 

Mr. Kale. —If there is competition is it not possible that the increase in 
price on account of protection of the tinplate industry may have to be 
borne, partly in any case, by kerosine companies? 

Mr. Whitney.~-1 am unable to tell you what the future has in store but 
i believe that we should have to include such increased costs in our selling 
prices. 

Mr. Kale. —That is only possible if there is a monopoly, but if there Js 
comoetition, as you say there is, then the Companies which are supplying 
kerosine to India will compete among themselves and in that case they will 
have to bear a part of the increase? 

Mr. Whitney. —I am not qualified to give you an answer as to what the 
future will bring for us beyond that we shall probably have to add to our 
selling prices on tinned oil if the duty conies on. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you be able to do that where there is the other 
possibility, viz,, of competition as you say there is? If there is no competi¬ 
tion, of course, it is easy to pass the increase on to the consumer. 

Mr. Whitney, —The fact that there is competition is evidenced by the fact 
that most of the competitive kerosine is sold to-day at annas 9 below our 
price. 

illr. Kale. —There is a feeling in the country that the price of kerosine 
in India is a sort of a monopoly price, that there is an agreement between 
the kerosine companies and that they try to impose their price on the 
public. 

Mr. Whitney. —I am absolutely unqualified to speak on that because 1 
have no idea. I sell at the rates at which I am instructed to sell. The 
prices are fixed at Home. 

Mr. Kale .— Are you aware of the large dividends that are paid by some 
of the Oil Companies? 

Mr. Whitney .— know nothing erf the dividends of the other Companies. 

Mr. Kale. —It is sometimes 20 to 25 per cent,, have you noticed? 

Mr. Whitney .— I have never followed the dividends of the Burmah Oil 
Company or the Asiatic. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you any objection to telling me what your own 
Company pays? 

Mr. Whitney. —I cannot tell you exactly, but I think it works out to 
16 per cent, per year on the par value of the stock, 

Mr. Kale. —I was putting this question to you only to find out whether 
there was not a margin of profit which the companies were making out of 
which a part of the increase in price might be borne. 

Mr. Whitney. —I do not know what the profits of our business are in 
India; that is handled by our head office. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you aware whether your company at any time opposed 
protection to the American Tinplate industry in the past on the same ground 
on which it is opposing protection in India? 

Mr. Whitney. —That happened long before my day. I know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Kale. —How many years’ standing has your Company got? 

Mr. Whitney.—60 years. 
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Mr. Kale .—So that the Company wns certainly in a position, if it wanted 
to do so, to oppose protection in America? 

Mr. Whitney .—I do not know. I presume that they were in such a 
position, hijt whether thej' did or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Kale .—It would have been very interesting to know whether your 
Company put up a fight on behalf of the consumers in America as it is 
partly doing to-day in India. 

Mr. Whitney .—I cannot tell you anything about that. 

Mr. Mather .—You make your own tins and so do the Burmah Oil Com¬ 
pany. Are there any other companies in India making their own tins? 

Mr. Whitney. —^Yea, Asiatic Petroleum and Indo-Burma. 

Mr. Mather .—Where do you make your tins? 

Mr. Whitney .—At Budge Budge, Karachi, Madras, etc. 

Mr. Mather .—-At each distributing centre you liave your own factory to- 
make these tins? 

Mr. Whitney. —Y'es. 
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No. 95. 

Mr. G. Pilcher. 

Whitten 

Statement I.—Itepresentation from, Mr. G. Filchcr, to the Tariff Board, 
dated 3rd November 1923. 

Th 0 Tariff. Board was appointed by the Government of India on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Indian Fiscal Commission. It is engaged in an^ inquiry 
as to the desirability of according protection to the indigenous steel industry 
in India. It is my object to voice, however inadequately, not the view of any 
particular, specific, interest as to the merits of the exclusion of imported 
steel and the encouragement of the Indian steel manufacturer but rather the 
mean of the opinion which, in the Calcutta economic watershed at least, 
results from blending the views of all the many conflicting interests involved 
in a proposal to place a tax on imported steel. The ascertaining of this 
general, average opinion was, I take it, the task which the Fiscal Commission 
desired to see assigned to the Tariff Board. The criterion which the Com¬ 
mission supplied for the Board’s guidance in the case of difficult claims to 
protection was to the effect that the concession of protection “ should result 
in a net economic advantage to the oormtry.” In the case of basic industries 
the decision, in the opinion of the Tariff Commission, should rest “ rather 
on consideraions of national economies than on the economics of the parti¬ 
cular industry. The Fiscal Commission spoke in its report of a Tariff 
Board of unimpeachable integrity and impartiality, upon which will be laid the 
■“ duty of sifting with the utmost care the claims of industries to protection 
and insisting that the necessity of protection shotild be fully proved.” The 
Commission predicated “ perfect frankness and lucidity ” in the statement 
of the case for and against the protection of branch of Indian industry, ‘‘ so 
that the public may be in a position to form its own judgment." It demanded 
that, if and when any modification of the tariff occurred, such modification 
should be ” in the interests of the country.” The practical problem, the 
Commission said, was to devise a stimulus which would bring in the end “ a 
gain ” to the country as a whole greater than the immediate ” loss." It 
deprecated the exclusion of imported coal on the ground that such exclusion 
would not be in the interests of “ the country as a whole ’’ and it stipulated 
that initial mistakes should “ not be perpetuated at the cost of the “ com¬ 
munity.” Protection was to be discriminatingly employed along the lines 
indicated in the report and the Commission defined indiscriminate protection 
as being such protection as “ would entail a sacrifice out of proportion to the 
results.” Thus the attention of the Board was specially directed by the 
Commission to the necessity for striking a balance between the claims of 
interests which, as the Commission clearly foresaw, and admitted, might 
conflict; and, in general, for striking a balance between good and evil, gain 
and loss. Where the issue was in doubt, the controlling factor in the Board’s 
decisions was to be always the consideration of the general good rather than 
the claims or ambitions of a particular interest. 

For the estimation of the net effect likely to be produced, on balance, on 
the country’s industry and trade by any given economic departure Calcutta 
affords an unique point of vantage and one which justifies its claim to be 
treated with consideration and respect. A great port of entry and departure 
and of the entrepot trade, it provides the machinery for the movement of 
two-fifths of India’s entire foreign commerce. Its share of that commerce 
is valued annually at some two hundred crores of rupees. To the Customa 
receipts of the Government of India yielding 56 per cent, of Indian Bevenue 
under “ Principal Heads,” Calcutta yielded 16 crores, out of 42 crores shown 
in the revised Iludget of 1922-23. Within the economic watershed immediately 
served by Calcutta are situated the whole of the country’s jute mills and 
presses employing some 350,000 workers and practically the whole of its 
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ooUierias employing some 220,000 persons. Together those two industries 
alone provide employment for nearly one-third of the entire total (1,760,000) 
of India's organized industrial workers. In addition Calcutta has within 
her immediate sphere of influence the whole of the partially industrialized 
tea industry with its 300,000 employees and—in workshops such as Jamalpur, 
Kharagpur, Lillooah and Kanchrapara—nearly one-third of the railway workers, 
numbering 160,000 who, after the cotton, jute and coal industries, contribute 
the fourth largest quota to the body of India’s industrial labour. Further, 
in the now extremely varied yards and workshops devoted to the furnishing 
of the port and the production of railway wagons, of agricultural, colliery 
and textile machinery and implements, of cotton yarn and piece-goods, of 
paper, of tanned hides, leather and boots and shoes, of kerosine and petrol 
tins, .of spare parts for the motor and other industries, of building materials, 
of flour, biscuits, milled rice and chemicals there are to be found witbiir the 
Calcutta sphere of economic influence a large proportion (between 150,000 and 
200,000) of the miscellaneous workers who, with the cotton, jute, colliery and 
railway operatives compose India’s all too slender resources in industrial labour 
and experiences in industrial labour and experience. Of India’s 1,760,000 
industrial workers nearly one-half are concentrated within a radius of two 
hundred miles of Calcutta. (With the variety and numerical strength of the 
industrial employees in the old Bengal Pre.sidenoy may be contrasted the 
position of the Bombay Presidency where, apart from 280,000 workers in cotton 
mills and presses, only 00,000 persons are oflScially recorded as in industrial 
employment.) The capital wluoh formed an indispensible preliminary to the 
employment of tjje workers in the Calcutta industrial sphere was' raised in 
Calcutta. Its supreme direction is still vested in this city in the hands of 
managing agencies which arc themselves constantly engaged on tasks of 
commercial adaptation, adjustment and reconciliation which demand skill no 
leas delicate .than that which the Tariff Board Is now itself asked to displa,y. 
A single Calcutta agency firm may be engaged at one and the same time_ in 
several, or indeed many, of the following tasks : the management of collieries, 
jute mills and tea gardens, of work.s concerned with the production of 
machinery for the jute mills .and collieries and of electric current for the 
latter; of saw mills which are engaged in the production of materials for 
utilisation in the tea trade, of cement, lime and stone quarries and manu¬ 
factories contributory to the building trade, of a constructional department, 
of a boot and shoe manufactory, of a system of wholesale labour supply, of 
large up-country zemindarios, of light railways directly tapping the agricultural 
wealth of vast areas, and the attendant import and export business, river 
equipment and so forth which is the natural concomitant of the possession 
of a total labour roll extending sometimes into the hundred thousand. Such 
firms—and there are several, the variety and magnitude of whose operations 
assume very large dimensions—present a microcosm of Indian indu-stry and 
trade as a whole. For economic purposes each of them is India in peito and in 
the detailed architecture of their combined interest.^ there may be seen in 
operation the thrusts and pulls and stresses which are at work in the greater 
fabric of India’s trade and industry. At the present moment, on a super¬ 
ficial view at least, the colliery interests of such a firm appear to demand 
protection from an invasion of foreign coal. (I am for the moment referring 
exclusively to the narrow interests of these concerns viewed strictly from the 
point of view of the balance of gain and loss in their sale returns.) The 
interests of its paper factory perennially demand protection from foreign 
competition both in price and quality which, under normal conditions, no 
Indian paper factory has yet been able to withstand. Equally emphatically 
its saw-mill and boot and shoe interests appear to demand protection against 
the Venesta three ply box or the product of the Northampton factories. On 
the other hand, its jute interests are possibly—though doubtfully—neutral 
in the contest over the protectionist principle. Presumably raw jute will 
always make good its entry into foreign markets, although even by the jute 
trade there are dangers to be faced in the event of the adoption of any 
protection!,st procedure by India, namely, that restriction of imports, by 
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foroing up exchange, may place serious difficulties in the way of foreign buyera- 
or that retaliation against India’s manufacturers of jute bags and cloth may 
follow in the wake of India’s tariff aggression against foreign steel or hardware 
or motor-cars. More decisively in favour of complete freedom of foreign im¬ 
portation are the interests of firms such as I have described which are con¬ 
cerned in the erection of buildings or the manufacture of machinery in this 
country. For successful competition with foreign contractors or indentors 
from abroad it is essential that all the raw materials of such operations shall 
reach the Indian domiciled firm at the lowest competitive price, c.i.f. Both 
from abroad, and within India itself, the competition—as those who know 
anything, for example, of the building trade in Calcutta, or the provision of 
colliery plant in the coal-fields, will agree—the competition is ruthless. 
Yet it is to be observed that the conflict of immediate interests entailed by the 
operations of a single agency firm in Calcutta is far from being limited to 
considerations based merely on the probable maintenance of sales or output. 
General considerations of the stability or fluctuation of exchange may vitally 
impair all calculations of ultimate profit or loss which are based merely on the 
apparent cheapness or dearness of raw or finished materials. There is to-day 
in Calcutta scarcely a firm but regrets the access of feverish prosperity in 
India’s export trade which raised the exchange value of the rupee to 2s. lid. 
in February, 1920. Nor are there many firms but regret the impulse imparted 
to dreams of manufacturing expansion in India by the relative cheapness of 
machinery and constructional costs which followed in the wake of that move- 
ment of exchange. Similarly the mature judgment of the composite trading 
body, is conditioned by considerations of the efiiciency and adequacy of the 
country’s railways and ports. The export trade in Indian coal was destroyed, 
perhaps beyond recovery, by the inadequacy of railway facilities in 1921. 
In the previous year the outward trade in oil seeds was damaged by the 
same cause and cargoes of inward produce intended for up-country were in 
some cases returned to their port of origin for the same reason. Considerations 
of the temporary potentialities of the Indian labour supply in any given area 
may similarly deflect a firm’s judgment and commitments, while such factors 
as the course of the money market, the burden of taxation, the absorptive 
capacity of the consuming markets and even the economic health and political 
contentment of the masses are never absent from the calculations of those 
responsible for framing a successful trading policy. Upon these broader 
considerations the attitude of a multiple trading concern towards a specific 
and particular trading departure may, in the ultimate issue, often depend. 
Hence some synthesis^ of all its multiple interests must always be attained 
if disaster is to be avoided. Some such synthesis of India’s interests vis a vis 
the demand for the protection of the indigenous steel industry appears to be 
imperatively necessary at the present moment. There seems to be a real 
danger lest the general good may be subordinated to the clamant appeals of 
interests unduly obsessed b.y considerations of only temporary or partial or 
local validity and blind to broader motives of Indian policy. I propose first 
to enumerate some of the not inharmonious, though multiple, industrial and 
trading interests, which demand consideration in an effort to create that 
balance sheet of Indian profit and loss which the Tariff Commission postulated 
as the necessary preliminary to the protection of steel or any other manufacture. 
Thereafter I propose briefly to advance some of the more general considerations 
affecting the economic stability of the country which must, in the opinion 
of experienced observers, condition—and possibly preclude—the acceptance 
of the specific proposals for the protection of its steel industry which have 
recently been placed before the Tariff Board. 

The port of Calcutta—that is to say, the receiving and distributing machinery 
controlled by the Port Commissioners,—is, strictly speaking, itself a great 
industrial concern, still in process of development and still the prey of the 
economic competition maintained by its principal rivals. Dockyard employees 
(public and private) ’^ere shown in the last abstract as exceeding 10,000 In 
Bengal while shipbuilding and allied engineering works gave employment to 
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11,500. The task oi attracting shipping to the Hooghly has involved from 
first to last a block (.xpendituro on land, works, etc., which torday stands al 
approximately 20 orores. Large developments are even now in progress ai 
the riverside jetties and the King George’s docks, the object of the creation oi 
which is the self-preservation of the port by the maintenance of its efficiency, 
and the postponement of the date, dreaded in the case of every industrial 
undertaking, when capital already invested shall in any sense becomes a 
wasting asset. Since the date of commencement of the war enhancements 
of port dues have been necessitated by increased costs of materials and of 
labour and, in a measure, by fluctuations of tonnage using the port due to 
variations in the prosperity of various staple trades, whether import or export. 
As regards the actual manipulative part of this importing and exporting 
machinery of the port of Calcutta the most obvious fact is that its chief 
component is steel. In the port itself all structural work is necessarily heavy. 
Where erection on steel piles has been found necessary some 70 per cent, of 
the total outlay on buildings may be ascribed to their steel constituents. 
Where, as in the case of the import and export sheds at the new docks, 
construction on solid ground is possible, some fifty per cent, of cost must 
still be assigned to the same item. In the construction of the four new 
riverside berths at Garden Beach no less than 31,777 tons of constructional 
steel were utilized. Even at the present costs of steel (some £11 per ton 
e.i.f.) and at the present tarifi rate of ten per cent, ad valorem the import 
duty payable on the steel utilized in this single item of port constructional 
work would amount to £85,000 while, under the prohibitive TariS on foreign 
steel demanded by the Jamshedpur interests, the duty charges would amount 
to some £116,000, or a surcharge of £80,000 over present rates. In the case 
of the King George’s Docks now under construction and due for completion 
in 1927 or 1928 it is estimated that the. price paid for constructional steel, 
excluding duty charges, will approximate to 50 lakhs. In the over-all cost 
of those docks (6'29 crores) further large expenditure will be involved on cranes, 
lock gates, etc. Should it be found impossible to restrict the influence of the 
proposed protective tariff to steel only—as contrasted with machinery—the 
increment in the over-all cost of the new docks, would be rendered even more 
considerable than is apparent from the figure given. Nor is the outlay of the 
pert authorities on steel limitated to their constructional outlay. It bulks 
large in their expenditure on service vessels, on their shipbuilding yard and 
on their repair shops. From the foregoing it is clear that all proposals for the 
protection of the indigenous steel trade in this country are calculated 
to increase the cost of maintenance and new construction in the port 
of Calcutta and enhance both the block values of the existing plant and 
the sum annually set aside against its depreciation and replacement. To that 
extent all such proposals retard the constructional development of the port 
and must contribute to the further enhancement of port dues which are already 
ie.g., in the temporary extinct trade in export coal) by no means a negligible 
factor in checking the resistance offered by Indian-produced commodities 
to their foreign competitors. In cases such as that now presented by the 
competition of Katal coal with the Bengal commodity in Bombay the difference 
of a few annas more or less in the over-all transport costs per ton of Bengal 
coal may go some way to turn the scale in favour of the foreign as against 
the Indian product. On differential freight charges of a few annas, or at 
most a rupee or two, per'ton may turn the success or failure of a particular 
Indian industry in the whole foreign branch of its trade. Its success in that 
branch of its trade may involve for the ports, the handling of many hundred 
thousand tons of additional merchandize per annum and the berthing in the 
port of many additional ships per month. Conversely the failure of a single 
industry in a single branch of its foreign activities may have proportionately 
adverse effects on the port. In 1920-21, when Bengal’s coal exports wore 
1,142,608, vessels clearing from Calcutta numbered 720. tonnage 2,225,000. 
In 1922-23, when coal exports had shrunk -to 97,624 tons, vessels clearing 'from 
Calcutta numbered 492 11,752,000 tons). In such a case not merely is the 
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trade itself damaged and the prosperity of the port injured but injury i* 
■sustained also by all those who, from contractors of bunker supplies upwards, 
■are connected with the shipping industry. 

Unfortunately the potentially adverse effects of high steel prices on the 
development and maintenance of the country’s ports do not begin and end 
with structural eonaiderationB., Of the imports entering the country through 
the port of Calcutta in 1922-28 no less than 28 per cent. (23 erores) were 
referable (under value) to the headings Metals and ore (chiefly iron and steel). 
Machinery and mill-work, Eailway plant, and Hardware. Indian imports as a 
whole present similar results. Out of a total importation for the whole of India 
in 1921-22 valued at Es. 280 erores, no less than 81|^ erores, or between one- 
third and one-fourth (in value) was supplied by machinery (35|^ erores), iron 
and steel sections (21 erores), Eailway plant (19 erores), and hardware (6 
erores). Specially noteworthy is the fact that these particular imports re¬ 
presenting as they do the demands not of the “ consuming ” classes but 
rather the capital expenditure of the great industries, are less sensitive to 
general economic depression than are the other principal Items in the import 
list. Thus, while cotton importations declined from 86 per cent, of the 
pre-war total to 21 per cent, of that total in 1921-22, the combined iron and 
steel and machinery and hardware groups rose from 17 per cent, pre-war 
to 23 per cent, in 1920-21 and, in 1921-22 31 per cent, of India’s total 
importation. In each of these items—which comprise three of the five largest 
classified contributions to India’s import trade—steel bulks heavily and the 
effect likely to accrue to the trade of the ports from a prohibitive tariff on this 
-great section of the foreign trade of the country must be considered in any 
attempt to assess the claims to preferential treatment of the Indian steel 
industry. 

By the advocates of exclusion it is constantly assumed that the imposition 
of heavy Tariff duties on foreign steel—or, indeed, on any foreign commodity— 
will increase, or at least stabilise, the Customs revenue of the central Govern¬ 
ment and do the ports no harm. Even by the Tariff Commission it was 
apparently assumed that the imposition of customs charges on railway 
deliveries for the State railways, although it would reduce the profits of 
those railways, would he unimportant from the point of view of Imperial 
finance because the loss to the Railway Department would he made good 
under the heading of Customs. From the point of view of the administra¬ 
tors of ports and Customs it cannot be too wlearly emphasized that the 
object, and the effect, of protective tariffs—if they are in any sense to produce 
the results anticipated from them—is to exclude imported goods. To the 
extent to which the tariff on steel is successful the inward tonnage utilizing 
the ports must tend either to arrive in ballast or to decrease in quantity and 
•the Customs receipts from the schedules under discussion must decline. 
Unless the deficiency is made good by new branches of importation there 
must ensue a change in the proportion of export and import bills available 
whereby the icountr 5 '’s foreign exchange must ultimately be affected to a 
degree which it is difficult to anticipate but which, if the disturbed balance 
of exportation remains excessive, must operate to the further disadvantage 
of the ports and to the ultimate detriment of the exporting community. 
This, in India, is composed in the main of the agricultural classes number¬ 
ing over 200 millions to the predominance of whose claim to economic 
consideration the Indian Fiscal Commission made frequent allusion. 

To India’s imports at the present time cotton manufacturers contribute 
(1921-22) 21 per cent, in value and the iron and steel machinery, railway 
and hardware group 31 per cent. The decline of the former under the 
influence of protection—artificial, in the shape of duties, and quasi-natural, 
in the shape of high producing costs in Europe—-has been prodigious in 
volume and its significance for the ports and the country’s trade has been 
concealed only by the high money values temporarily prevailing. The 
number of yards of piece goods imported in 1921-22 was 1,079 millions as 
.compared with an importation which, in 1913-14 amounted to 3,168 millionsi 
lt»L. III. S' Z 
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The ultimate effect ot tiiat reduction on the inward freight market and on 
supplies of outward freight has been considerable and is likely to become 
more so. If the tendency towards the reduction of importation is now to 
be deliberately extended by means of hostile tariffs charges on that large 
section of the country’s foreign trade in which steel is either the sole or 
the. main constituent the possible consequences demand serious considera- 
tion in advance. Together, cotton piece goods and the iron and steel 
group constitute more than one-half of India’s total importation. Since 
the Sixties of last ceiitui'y India’s foreign trade has been slowly and 
laborion.sly nursed upwards from a value of less than BO crores until to-day 
it exceeds 600 crores. Throughout that long period of nearly sixty years the 
duties on iron and steel and machinery at no time exceeded five per cent., 
while for forty years they either entered the country free or at a nominal 
duty of ,1 or S-j per cent, ad valorem. The same policy was cleHbevately 
pursued in regard to cotton manufactures, with the result that these two 
great classes of importation became in a sense the exchange medium whereby 
the world paid India for the major fraction of her growing volume of 
exports, composed mainly of foodstuffs or raw materials. These importations 
formed, too, the economic magnet by which tonnage was attracted to and 
retained on the trade routes to India. On the ba.si.s of the prosperity reflect¬ 
ed in the growth of her foreign trade India’s popi7lation, mainly in the 
agricultural sphere, underwent a large expansion. It is possible that, 
granted a marked diminution in the bulk of India’s importation, the world 
would for a time still insistently demand her exportations of jute, raw 
cotton, hides, grains and, ultimately, even iron and steel. It is even 
arguable that, in time and at long last, the creation in India of factories 
devoted to the production of steel and machinery would, through the promo¬ 
tion of general prosperity and a higher standard of living, create a new 
and alternative demand for foreign importations, which would more than 
take the place of those now in danger of being destroyed. Unfortunately 
that vision relate-s to the future. It involves icomplex assumptions regarding 
the ultimate competence of Indian labour and the expansive capacity of 
tho country’s social system which need separate discussion. At the present 
time India has to face tho fact that throtigh her import trade she must make 
pi'ovision for the foreign payment to her of a bill for her own exported 
conimoditie,s which annually verges on 260 crore.s. If she fails to do so it 
can only be at tho ultimate expense of li^er export trade and at the cost 
of endless suffering to the agricultural masses who, in a very literal sense, 
have been the creation and offspring of the economic policy which it is 
now proposed to subvert (Sir Robert Giffen’s figure for the population of 
India in “ 1815—21 ” was 136,000,000. The official figure for 1872 was 
206,000,000 and for 1911 315,000,000 since increased to some 320,000,000). 
The permanent reduction of importation in the iron and steel and machinery 
group on a scale parallel to that observable of late years in the cotton piece- 
goods section would result (more e.specially if accompanied in the export 
trade by a rapid expansion of iron and steel despatches) in the creation 
of a balauice of trade so “ favourable ” to India—^but in reality so excessive 
as against importing countries—that a high rate of exchange, involving a 
further reduction of the world’s already re.stricted buying power, would 
become all but inevitable. The sufferers would be the producers, manufac¬ 
turers and exporters of India’s agricultural output and semi-manufactured 
goods. Neither to the 96,000,000 agricultural workers in the districts, to 
their dependents exceeding 100,000,000, nor to the large population depen¬ 
dent upon the ports woiild any compensatory satisfaction accrue from the 
fact that commodity prices in the iron and steel and attendant industries 
were risjng against them and that a few thousand factory employees were 
receiving good wages in Bihar and Orissa. 

As is remarked by the compiler of the “ Review of the Trade of India 
in 1921-22,” the country’s imports of iron and steel, machinery and 
railway materials themselves represent capital expenditure. They arrive in 
India not in response to the ephemeral demands of day to day or month to 
month consumption (compare the other two principal items in the importa- 
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tion list, namely piece goods and sugar) but to satisfy the necessities of 
the great constructive utilities and industries which, directly or indirectly, 
are themselves responsible for the maintenance of the trade of the ports 
in an external direction. “It seems regrettable,” writes Mr. Ainsoough in 
his able and impartial report on the conditions and prospects of trade in 
India (1922) “ that at a time when India requires such large quantities of 
structural steel to make good the depreciation during the war and to build 
up her nascent industries, the cost of steel—the raw material of almost all 
industries—should be artificially raised as a result of import duties,” Mr. 
Ainscough is here referring to the exi.sting Customs taxation imposed for 
revenue purposes. Of all these public utilities and industries the first in 
importance is obviously the railways. The problem of the precise influence 
likely to be exercised on railway development by a permanent increase in 
the.cost of steel, and sooner or later, of every commodity into which it enters, 
IS one for expert and detailed presentation to the Tariff Board. I confine 
myself to drawing attention to the fact that in 1921-22, for the first time 
in their recent history, the railways of India, in which are invested 646 crores 
of public money (necessitating an annual interest payment of over 20 crores) 
showed a nett loss after payment of interest, provision of sinking fund, 
etc., of nine crores. .4 loss of 11 crores again appeared in the following 
year. This year receipts are disappointing and final receipts are expected 
to be below the actuals of 1922-23 although something is being saved on 
the debit side of the account by restrictions of expenditure the wisdom 
of which is by no means certain. Losses made by individual railways in 
1921-22 were; North Western, 4 crores; G. I, P. 3J crores; Eastern Bengal, 
88i lakhs; M. and S. M. 61 lakhs, and 0. and R. 26^ lakhs. In 1922-23 
the loss on the N. W. R. was again at 2i crores, on the G. I. P. at 90 lakhs 
and on the E. B. Railway at 62 lakhs. These unsatisfactory working 
re.snlt.s, as contrasted with the steadily developing prosperity of the period 
ended in 1914, were attributed mainly to the all ronnd increase in construc¬ 
tional and running costs, although admittedly the parallel increase in'the 
number and cost of personnel was an important factor also. Of 605 crores 
of State railways capital which were subjected to analysis by the Incbcape 
Committee 180 crores were inyested in State-worked lines and 425 crores in 
those at present operated by the Companies. Of the entire total 242 crores 
is debited to expenditure on construction of lines and works, 111 crores 
to rolling stock, and 34J crores to stores. In addition 224 crores represent 
“ liability for purchase of main lines.” From these figure,s it is difficult to 
assess the proportion of railway outlay, capital and recurring, in which 
steel plays a predominant part. It is clear, however, of the total railway 
expenditure from capital and from revenue allotted for renewal purposes, not 
less than one-half is likely to he affected by a permanent tariff charge on 
foreign steel and—its inevitable concomitant if the purpose of the tariff 
is to be realized—a permanent tariff charge on imported machinery. At 
the present time capital railway expenditure amounts to 30 crores of rupees 
per annum under the Acworth programme. Under the heading of renewals 
from revenue the total expenditure should, for this and next jmar, be some 
nine crores. Before the last Railway Committee the Agent of the G. I. P. 
Railway stated that an expenditure of 40 crores would he necessary, on his 
line alone, to restore the pre-war condition of efficiency. Some ascertain¬ 
able proportion of this outlay must be affected by a prohibitive tariff on 
foreign steel and I suggest that it is the Tariff Board’s duty to afford the 
country the clear0,9t possible indication of the annual monetary sacrifice 
involved to the taxpayers in any projected increase of duty. [A faint 
indication of the increase in railw'ay costs involved in any compulsion placed 
upon the Railway Board or the Companies to purchase in this jjountry at 
the present time, with the steel tariff standing at ten per cent., is afforded 
by the statement of the Railway Industries Committee that, on a purchase 
in India of 3132 railway wagons merely, the additional co,st to the tax-payer 
would liave been approximately half a crore of rupees as compared with 
the cost of the imported commodity. Were still greater protection afforded 
to the indigenous steel industry the disparity between foreign and Indian 
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prices would necessarily become more marked,] if only in view of the fact 
that the Indian manufacturers are dependent on foreign sources of supply 
for no less than eighty per cent, of their steel requirements. The retort of 
the steel interest naturally takes the form of an assertion that ultimately 
prices will fall despite the obvious fact that, for so long as the total Indian 
steel output falls short not merely of the total requirements of Indian con¬ 
sumption, but of the maximum variety of output, demanded by tlmse require¬ 
ments, for so long can the competing steel producers iii India maintain 
prices at or just below the foreign competing level determined by the tariff. 
Yet the reduction of all forms of railway expenditure and the construction 
of new lines are the most urgent industrial necessities of the moment. 
Among the causes to which the Tata Company attributed the decline in 
its own profits is the enhancement of railway costs. Working expenses on 
the Indian railways rose from 29 crores in 1913-14 to 67 crores in 1922-23. 
The average cost' of maintenance and renewal of existing lines per mile 
of permanent way rose from Rs. 1,035 in 1913-14 to Rs. 2,628 in 1922-23. 
The average cost of repairs and renewml both of locomotives and wagons 
rose above 200 per cent, per vehicle during the same period. The Inchcape 
Committee said : “ It is, in our opinion, not practicable to make any great 

increase in rates and fares without adversely affecting the trad© of the 
country.” The Acworth Committee, like the Mackay and other Com¬ 
mittees before it, descanted on the hopeless inadequacy of India’s railway 
system to the country’s existing trade potentialities. The _ Industrial 
Commission saw in intensive railway development the only possibility that 
India would obtain the “ cheap supply of coal ” which it declared to be 
the “ foundation of future industrial progress in India ” and it declared that 
” a cheap railway service is of nearly as great importance to industries 
as cheap machinery and it would be difficult to justify a high duty on 
railway materials, if it were likely to raise the cost of the railway service 
merely in order to protect the manufacture of raw materials in 
India with its 320 millions of population and its vast extent possesses 37,000 
m.iles of line as compared with 39,000 miles of line engaged in coping with 
the needs of Canada’s 8,000,000 inhabitants and 29,000 miles of line for ■ 
Australia’s six millions. New construction will become imperatively necessary 
as soon as the existing 150 crore programme of rehabnitation is completed. 
The trade exigencies of the railway position are w’ell illustrated by the tact 
that less than three years ago the then affluent Tata Iron and Steel interest 
was offering the Bengal Nagpur Railway a loan of four crores to facilitate 
more rapid construction of new lines. At best the new capital requisite 
for the task of expansion will he obtained on the basis of five and a halt 
or six per cent, interest now current for Indian loans in the city ot IjoMon 
as compared with the basis of three or three and a half per cent, upon which 
much of the railways’ existing capital was obtained. If the countr.y s 
railways are not to become a wasting asset economy of outlay and expendi¬ 
ture is essential in every branch of the replacement and renewals programmm 
If new capital is to be raised on favourable terms for the much needed 
expansion the greatest economy of capital outlay is necessary. Nothin 
can be more certain than that, so long as railway deficits _ continue the 
recurring eo.sts involved in the raising of new capital will rise as against 
India. In view of these desiderata, essential as they are to the rehabili a- 
tion of both Imperial and provincial schemes of taxation no less than to 
the progress of the country’s industries, the present is scarcely the nleui 
moment' for the adoption of a tariff policy which, whatever its ultnnate 
benefits, must for years to come increase the cost of railway construction 
and maintenance. Considerations of the security of the taxpayers _ past 
investment of 600 crores in the railway system should surely exercise a 
material influence when claims are made on kehalf of a nascent 
the private investment in which still falls short of 20, and maj never 
the limit of 100 crores. 

It is sometimes contended that, granted the payment of Customs “ajses 
by all the State-owned railways as recommended by the ’ 

the State will not lose seriously because what it takes out of its y 
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pocket it will put into its Customs pocket. This contention illustrates the 
fundamental fallacy underlying the Fiscal Commission’s assertion that, a 
high Customs revenue being necessitated by the country’s financial exigencies, 
the Customs duties may well be of a protective character. Protective 
Customs duties are designed to exclude foreign commodities. If they are 
successful in their aim the State revenue from Customs duties declines 
pari passu with the growtli of internal industries and internal trade mono¬ 
polies. For a time, it is true, the Imperial revenues would suffer a net 
loss not greatly exceeding the surplus profit accruing to indigenous steel 
interests from the higher prices paid for that fraction of State railway 
material derived from their factories. Ultimately, however, as the propor¬ 
tion of railway materials derived from indigenous sources of supply grew 
larger, the excess profit accruing to those source.? would become progressively 
larger while the Customs receipts accruing to the State would become 
smaller and smaller until finally the whole Iq^ represented by the 
difference between prices before and after the imposition of a protective 
tariff would fall on the railway revenues—in other words on the Indian 
taxpayer and every industry utilizing the railways. 

To give concrete examples of the increased burden likely to accrue from 
the enhancement of taxation on the raw materials employed in the construic- 
tion of utilities is always difficult. An engineer of high reputation informs 
me, however, that the cost of the cantilever bridge of 15,000 foot span, 
140 feet wide the construction of which across the Hooghly, at Howrah, 
is overdue, is likely to be enhanced to the extent of from 30 to 35 lakhs 
if a prohibitive duty of 3.3S per cent is placed on raw steel merely, and 
by 50 to 60 lakhs of rupees if the duty is extended to fabricated steel. 
Such an estimate is of importance to the railway administration ^ in a 
country which pur excellence (although by' an unfortunate necessity) is the 
land of railway bridges. I submit that a flood of light would be thrown on 
the direct cost to the utilities of the country of the proposals for _ the 
prohibitive taxation of foreign steel, if precise estimates were obtained 
of its incidence not merely on the annual railway programme but on the 
following projects: — 

(a) the not yet matured, though most essential, scheme for a Grand 

Trunk Canal in Bengal: 

(b) the scheme for a Calcutta tube railway originally estimated to cost 

£3,500,000; 

(c) the proposed East Indian Railway bridge across the Hooghly at 

Bally; 

(d) the Sukkur Barrage scheme now being initiated at an estimated 

cost, under the existing tariff, of some 20 crores; 

(f) the third and latest of the hydro-electric schemes now undergoing 
development in the Western Gliat.s to assist the promotion of 
which the Tata interest has recently acquired £1,750,000 from 
the State Guaranteed and London loan market; 

(p) the Khyher railway scheme, the rails of which are to he laid 
next year; and 

(h) in retrospect merely, of certain existing works such as the 
Hardinge bridge across the Ganges. 

•By such means a certainty of prospective loss will ensue which will he eloquent 
of the sacrifices necessary in order to secure the so called “ national ” 
advantages of a protective proposal. 

The probable reaction of the proposed tariff on the port of Calcutta 
regarded as the inlet and outlet for two-fifths of India’s foreign trade 
valued at 200 crores has been briefly noted under the heading of port 
administration, foreign importation of steel and steel commodities, and 
railways. Of the export industries represented in the trade of the port that 
concerned with the handling of raw and manufactured jute is the largest—as, 
indeed, in 1121-22. was. in point of value, the largest of the items 



contributory to India’s annual statistics of foreign trade. Bengal’s exports 
of raw jute were valued in 1922-23 at 214 crores. Her exports of manu¬ 
factured jute were valued in the same year at 40J crores. Together these 
items constituted, in value, 55 per cent, of the outward trade of the province, 
or 24 per cent, of the export trade of the whole of India, cotton following next 
with 19 per cent. Doubtles.s the export of raw jute, as of all other purely 
agricultural products, would be affected only in indirect fashion by an 
enhancement in the cost of steel. On the jute manufacturing industry of 
Bengal, on the other hand, the effect of steel taxation would be direct 
and immediate, as well as indirect. The capital invested in the 51 jute 
mills on the Hooghly exceeds 60 crores composed as follows: Ordinary 
fully iraid capital, 14 -crores; debentures, 4 crores; preference shares, 
44 crores; reserves and other funds (the hulk of which at the present time 
is in liquid or semi-liquid state) 30 crores. Looms in the 51 mills number 
44,000 which, at pre-war costs of construction, must have involved the 
expenditure of some 26 crores of rupees on buildings and machinery and 
at to-day’s cost would involve the expenditure of some 40 crores on buildings 
and machinery. At least one large mill, laid down when the price of 
materials was at its zenith, cost its promoters Its. 20,000 per loom operated, 
as compared with the pre-war estimate of Es. 6,000 per loom operated and 
to-day’s estimate of Es. 9,000 per loom operated. 

In the jute trade it i.s, I believe, the custom, dictated by long experience, 
to divide the value of mill block into two shai-es—one-third of outlay beiiig 
assigned to buildings and two-thirds to machinery. The total value of 
existing plant affected by any enhancement of steel costs may therefore 
be assessed at some 22 crores, or two-thirds of a sum midway between 26 
and 40 crores. It was, and I believe remains, the ambition of the jute 
industry on the Hooghly to maintain a steady ten per cent, increase in 
the number of looms operating on the river. New construction should 
therefore, given healthly conditions, be maintained in the region of 4,400 
new looms per annum. Calculated on the basis of the over-all capital 
expenditure now necessitated by the grection of new mills, namely Es. 9,000 
per loom ultimately operated, that rate of new .construction would entail 
the annual expenditure of some Rs. 4 crores per nnnirni, of which two-thirds, 
or 2| crores, would be assigned to machinery mainly of steel composition. 
Since the war at least two" plants have been laid down in India for the 
manufacture of this machinery. Granted the proposed protection of steel 
these and all such enterprises for the manufacture of jute mill machinery 
must necessarily be afforded a protection of their interests proportionate to 
that assigned to the steel industry or be compelled to close down. 

To contend that, because the jute mill industry has enjoyed a prosperous 
decade, it should be taxed in its capital and replacement outlay in order to 
assist in the foundation of another industry, is, from the eoonomist’s_ point 
of view, puerile. The Indian jute mill industry established itself in the 
teeth of advantages enjoyed by Dundee—advantages the equivaient of those 
enjoyed, thanks to tliefr long start, by the Lancashire cotton mills as 
compared with those of Bombay. Many of the earliest jute mill companies 
were reconstructed at great cost to their promoters and some stood idle 
for years. As recently as 1912 the jute mill industry paid an American 
organiser a large fee to examine its then imperfectly organized industry 
with a view to acquiring, through his investigations, the secret of consistent 
profit making. It is open to serious question whether, during its earlier 
period of struggles, the natural advantages enjoyed" by the jute mill industry 
were, in view of India’s then backward condition, superior to those enjoyed 
to-day by the indigenous steel industry. After xieriods of fluctuating 
fortune success was eventually achieved by means of drastic economy of 
management, the husbanding of reserves, the training and musing of labour 
derived from great distances and by trade combination. If war-time pros¬ 
perity played its part in the ultimate success of the jute industry the steel 
industry in this country can point, in the first decade of its existence, to 
equal prosperity under war conditions and to comparable profits during 
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the same period. These jute mills companies which were projected or 
constructed—as several were—on the basis of machinery costs prevailing 
in 1919 and 1920 have only their own imprudence to thank for their present 
position and their promoters recognize the fact and refrain from appealing 
to public charity now that their position is becoming apparent. It should 
he added that, secure though the fiduciary position of the mills undoubtedly 
is, the margin of profit on the four days’ working week now prevailing is 
by no means such as to permit of the reckless taxation of the industry in 
the interest of other capitalistic enterprises, especially if .such taxation 
takes the form of a Customs duty on machinery and building materials 
whether necessitated by new construction or replacements. The position 
of the Bengal jute trade is good but the considerations of national economy 
urged by the Tariff Commission suggest that its inherent soundness should he 
utilized in the interest of the maintenance of India’s foreign trade balances 
rather than as the basis of economic experimentation in spheres with which, 
it has no direct connection. 

As affording a concrete illustration of the effects likely to accrue to the 
jute industry from the taxation of steel and of machinery wherein steel is 
the main <a)niponent I givo the following carefully prepared statistics of cons¬ 
tructional and other costs involved in the outlay of a single group : Total 
capital subscribed Rs. 3,47,60,000 (roughly, Si croro.s). Total original cost 
.of bloc, much of it obviously financed from accruing profits in the course of 
development: Rs. 7,08,00,0(30 (slightly in excess of 7 crores). Total original 
cost of machinery Rs. 3,04,00,000 (roughly 3f crorcs). Tot.:il oriEimil cost 
of steel-work in buildings 601 lakhs. On the basis of an annual allowance 
of five per cent, for depreciation, .some 8.5 lakhs is now set aside annually 
from trading profits to provide for the deterioration of this plant, of which 
amount more than Imlf is ou account of machinery and steel components 
of buildings. An easy calculation suggests the additional deduction from 
■annual profits wdiich would be entailed by any ad valorem increase of the 
import duties on foreign steel and machinery. Incidentally these figures 
suggest a caution against the assumption that the subscribed capital of a 
suiccessful company necessarily affords an indication of the total capital 
.involved in its operations and hence menaced by Tariff proposals adverse 
to its prospects. .Judged by the group of jute mills to which the above 
figures relate the total e.xpenditure forming the basis of the operations of 
the 51 jute mills ou the river Hooghly is at least double their subscribed 
and paid up capital. 

In Cs-ilcntta’s exportation in 1922 23 the second largest contributoi-y item 
was Ceil. The tot.al value, of tea c.xports was 1.3 crores, or Rb.S in-r cent, of 
C.alcutta’s exnorts in point of value and 7 per cent, of India’s total exi;ort 
trade. The tea exports were furnished by gardens possessing a rupee capi¬ 
talisation of -3 crores of rupees (preference and ordinary shares) and leserves 
of li crores, and a, large sterling capitalisation. The Indian te.'i indu.stry, 
founded in 1840, has been responsible fir the ivehiiu.-il'on of Eor.ie 700,000 
a.eres from jungle and it gives employment to some 300,000 iiersons. It 
supplies—in keen competition with Ceylon and China—some Irds of the 
tofcrd tea importation of the United Kingdom, although under stress of com¬ 
petition from the Java produce it has recently lost its predominent position 
in the Australian market. Whilst the general progress of the industry has 
been steady and continuous, it has suffered severe temporary setbacks. So 
recently as 1920 a dividend was distributed by only 13 rupee companies out 
of 136. The record of the sterling tea companies in that and the following 
year was erpi.ally deplorable. Every tea garden in Bengal a.nd Assam is 
dependent upon machinery for the manufacture of its leaf and there appears 
to be complete unanimity among its promoters in resenting a prohibitive im- 
port duty on steel a.s a potential impost on their own capital and replace¬ 
ment outlay at a time when recovery is being laboriously achieved after a 
period of disastrous losses. At least one engineering concern,' for long 
associated honourably with the supply of tea manuf.acturing machinery to 
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the gardens, is threatened with heavy loss on its Indian investments in the- 
event of the imposition of a prohibitive tariff on steel. The only visiblo- 
alternative to its severe penalisation is an increase in the tariff charges on 
snch machinery as it exists to provide. The effect of such procedure on the- 
tea indirstry would be even more disastrous than the mere compulsion placed 
upon it by a heavy steel duty to resort for its requirements exclusively to 
European manufacturers. 

In the list of Calcutta’s exports the semi-industrialised trades in jute and' 
tea bulk large. They contributed in 1922-23 no lefss than 69 per cent, of 
the outward trade of the port in point of value. Of the othe,r considerable 
items, in the list, namely, lac, grains, seeds and hides, contributing among, 
thorn over 20 per cent, of the port’s total export trade, all are “ agricultural ” 
in character and the same is, for the most part, true of the items which 
together compose the remaining eleven per cent, of Calcutta’s foreign ex¬ 
ports. In the whole field of Indian exportation the facts are not dissimilar 
except that the jute and cotton trades supplied respectiv-ely (in 1921-22) 24 
and 19 per cent, of the whole (248 crores) followed by hides 12 per cent., 
seeds 8 per cent., tea 7 per cent., grains 5 per cent., and a miscellaneous 
remainder 26 per cent. The possible influence of dear steel on this colossal 
agricultural industry will demand consideration later. Meanwhile there calls 
for treatment an important tr.ade, essentially industrial in its aims and 
organization, which in the past has bulked considerably in the outw'ard 
commerce of Calcutta and the inward commerce of Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi, and which itself constitutes, together with iron and steel, an all 
important factor in the basic process of distribution. “An abundant and 
cheap supply of coal,” wrote the Indian Fiscal Commission, “ is the found¬ 
ation of future industrial progress in India. . . . This is one of those 

cases in which we are convicted that the protection of the basic industry or 
ravi' material would not be to the advantage of the country as a whole. Cheap 
coal is essential to industry and we are not prepared to recommend any 
measures which will make coal dearer.” India’s coal supplies are derived in 
the main from the coal-fields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. In the five 
years pi'eceding the war India’s reliance on imported foreign coal was limited 
to an annual average of 427,000 tons or 250,000 less than the average annual 
exportation of Indian coal. In the same five years the average annual pro¬ 
duction of coal from Indian pits was 15J million tons, slightly less than which 
quantity was actually consumed in this country. The average value of a ton 
of Indian coal at pit’s head in the pre-war year was Rs. 3-9. By 1919 tlie- 
annual output of coal from the Indian pits had risen to over 22} million tons, 
in part owing to the disappearance of competing foreign supplies—these in 
1919 had fallen below 50,000 tons—but in part also to the growing demand for 
coal proceeding from the lailway and indigenous industries. Of the 
22,500,000 tons produced in 1919 only half a million tons left the country. 
The large balance, plus the insignificant foreign importation already men¬ 
tioned, went wholly into domestic consumption. The result of the steadily 
expanding demand was a considerable rise in average pit head prices from 
Rs. 3-9 in 1914 to Rs. 4-8 in 1919 and an almost panicky ajjprehension, now¬ 
here more prevalent than in official circles concerned with railways anl indus¬ 
tries, of a serious shortage of coal supplies in tho near future. This appre- 
nension wa.s emphasized by the inability of the railways, greatly imnaired as 
their efficiency and carrying capacity had become as a result of the war’s 
depredations, to cope witli the trafllc demands both of a coal output enhanced 
by some 30 per cent, in six years and of an indigenous industry then showing 
apparent signs of rapid development. The immediate result was x stiff rise 
iu the price paid for coal deliveries. Long term Railway Board contracts 
provided for the average payment of from nine to eleven rupees f( r first class 
coal as compared with a third of that price before the war. The Deshargarh 
quotation in Calcutta which, at the opening of 1914, had stood af Rs. 6-8 per 
ton and which still stood in 1919 at a similar figure, had risen in the early 
part of 1921 to R.s. 17-8. In Bombay the parallel rise—assist*! by a cent, 
per cent, increase in the pre-war freight charges of Rs. 5 per ton, Calcutta 
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to Bombay-had been from Rs. 16-8 to Rs. 38, On the railways whose coal' 
consumption in 1922-23 exceeded six million tons, or nearly one-third of the 
entire output of the Indian coal-flelds, the result of rising prices is seen 
in the fact that the average cost per ton of coal utilized on the broad gauge 
railways rose from Rs. 10-8 in 1913-14 to Rs. 16-6 in 1922-23 and on the 
metre gauge lines- from Rs. 13-5 to Rs. 23-7 per ton. In the present year 
the railways’ coal supplies, even allowing for an “arbitrary cut” of one 
crore of rupees on' Agents’ demands, ai-e estimated to cost 8f crores, as com¬ 
pared with a total cost at engine shed in 1913-14 of 5i crores. As regards 
the small, new industrial concerns which, to the number of nearly one 
thousand, sprang up at this time in Bengal with a total authorised capital 
of 140 crores, it is certain that the enhanced cost of coal and the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining it played an important, if not a decisive, part in the 
fate of those companies, some three-fourths of which are now already dead or 
seriously moribund. Among the causes to which their decline of profits is 
attributed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company is to be found precisely 
this rapid enhancement of coal prices—in their case from Rs. 4-2 per ton 
in 1916-17 to Rs. 9-3 in October 1922—from which they in common with all 
other industrial undertakings suffered. 

Unfortunately high prices entirely failed to produce the effect on coal 
output which it was hoped that they would produce. Production fell away 
from the maximum of 221 million tons reached in 1919 to some 18 million 
tons in the following year, followed by a rise to 19,300,000 tons in 1921. 
Production again showed a slight rise in 1922 but a decline of raisings 
is now .again said to be evident. The decline in 1920 was explained 
in part by the deterrent effect produced on colliery raisings by wagon 
shortage and inevitable transit delays and in part by the deterrent 
effect produced on labour by political agitation and the concession of higher 
wages. Writing in 1921 Mr. Ainscough asserted that the “ output of the 
Indian collieries had been steadily declining pari passu with each advance 
in wages ” and that the “ essential industries ” of the country were suffering 
severely from curtailment of their normal supplies. The effect of this reduc¬ 
tion of output on domestic prices for coiil was enhanced by a sudden revival 
of the foreign export trade in 1920 to a figure of li million tons valued at 
167 lakhs—the largest in the history of the Indian collieries. The extreme 
domestic shortage led to a total official prohibition placed on the export of 
Indian coal (now, it is true, removed hut still operative owing to high costs 
of production and transit to the chief sources of foreign demand, namely, 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements) and to the re-appearance, in Indian 
markets, on a scale never contemplated since the eighties of last century, cf 
foreign coal. The importation amounted in 1921-22 to 1,489,282 tons (of 
which Bombay took 1,116,000 tons) valued at 578 lakhs of rupees (nearly 40 
rupees a ton) and in 1922-23 to 881,810 tons valued at 309 lakhs of rupees. 
During the first six months of the current year foreign coal importations 
amounted to 337,268 tons valued at 94 lakhs. Natal has been, and remains, 
a leading beneficiary of this Indian coal shortage, her imports amounting to 
339,000 tons in 1921-22, to 253,720 tons in 1922-23 and to 143,000 tons in the 
first six months of the present year. The United Kingdom’s share amounted 
to 700,000 tons in 1921-22 and 500,000 tons in 1922-23, Of the dear imported 
coal the main consumers have been the Bombay mills—which, aided by a 7|- 
per cent, net protection against the foreign piece-goods manufacturer, have 
shifted the incidence on to the Indian consumer of piece-goods—and the 
railways. Allow.ance mn.st he made for the utilisation of the dear imported 
coal in considering the figures of increased prices for railway coal quoted 
above. The Inehcape Committee, from whose Report those figures are taken, 
mentions that in 1921-22 imported coal ui?ed on the G. I. P. Railway cost 
Rs, 52'76 per ton delivered at the engine shed as compared with Rs. 14-47 
per ton for Indian coal. Recently for Natal coal the Bombay mills have been 
paying between Rs. 26 and Rs, 29 per ton, whose successful competition has 
been assisted by a special freight concession of seven or eight shillings a toa 
made by the Natal Government over its land lines. 
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The inability of the Bengal collieries to compete in Bombay at the prices 
mentioned is eloquent, however, of the unsatisfactory nature of the Indian 
coal position at the present time. The price in Bombay before the war of a 
sea-borne Bengal coal superior in quality to that now arriving in Bombay 
from Natal was from Rs. 13 to Rs. 15 a ton. Pit head prices in the coal¬ 
field have trebled and, to a large extent at least, they reflect enhanced cost 
of materials, labour and overhead charges. Freight charges from the coal¬ 
field to the Calcutta docks have risen some fifty per cent. Port charges are 
higher and the steamer companies’ freight rates (Calcutta to Bombay-Karachi) 
have risen from the pre-war figure of Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 per ton to Rs. 10-8 or 
Rs. 8-0 (according to Collector of Customs’ last report). Owing to the exi¬ 
gencies of their own unsatisfactory financial position, the railways profess 
themselves entirely unable to restore the pre-war concession for •“ export ” 
coal and even the prospect held out to them of a total sea-borne traffic 
exceeding 3,000,000 tons per annum for foreign and domestic ports leaves 
them adamant. It is to be noted that the problem of the success or failure 
of the Bengal collieries in their competition with foreign coal in Bombay 
turns on a difference of at most Re. 1-8 a ton. (Iranted a flat rate railwa.y 
freigiit of Rs. 2-8 a ton from all the coal-fields to the Calcntta flocks (as 
compared with Rs. 4-8 and Rs. 3-12 now prevailing in the case of the tw'o 
principal fields) foreign coal would disapiiear to-morrow from the Bom¬ 
bay market. This would operate to the great advantage of the Indian 
collieries—who would much prefer a natural expansion of markets and out¬ 
put to the precarious official patronage on which their price,s, and theii' 
limited prospei'it.v, still largely depend.—and of the Indian railways, of the 
port of Calcutta and of the Bombay inei'chant. 

The official list of joint stock colliery companies at work in India on 
March 31, 1921. included 256 companies with a total authorized capital of 
16 crores, (.'f which some 9-^- crores were paid up. The reserves of these com¬ 
panies amount to at least 7 crores fully employed in the process of develop¬ 
ment or in providing h,anking facilities, etc. A concrete example taken from 
the statistics of a large operating group will best show the position of these 
eompiuiies. The group in question has an ordinary and fixed interest capital 
of 148 lakhs. From first to last it has expended 405 lakhs on its block (ori¬ 
ginal cost). Of that block expenditure, 1233 lakhs wa,s devoted to machinery. 
The total raisings in an ordinary year are in the vicinity of 1,| million tons. 
Depreciation i,s allowed at the rate of ten per cent, on ordinary and 7i per 
cent, on electrical machinery, calculated on original costs. The total depre¬ 
ciation to be provided from working profits is therefore 12 lakhs, represent¬ 
ing some llj annas per ton of coal rai.sed. If the-cost of replacing colliery 
machinery is to be artificially enhanced by serious tariff differentiations against 
foreign steel, block revaluation n'iH become necessary in the case of every 
colliery comiiany, and concurrently with such revaluation, the depreciation 
allowance,s made from trading proper will necessarily undergo enlianoemeiit. 
A 33)[ per cent, enhancement of rephicemeiit costs under the heading of 
machinery in the multiple concern described wmuld entail an additional annas 
3 -Sl per ton on raising costs for depreciation alone, apart altogether fro,ra 
the purchase of machinery for extensions, repairs and renewals which, as is 
proved by the difference between total paid-up capital .and total original cost 
of block, is always in process. 

Of the precise effect likely to be exercised by high steel prices on capital 
development in the older coal-fields a,nd in the vast new coal areas awaiting 
development it is difficult to speak with precision. The figures given above 
prove that of total outlay on colliery development over a long term of years 
nearly one-third has in the past been devoted to the purchase of machinery. 
At the present time the proportion is growing. In the future it may grow, 
increasingly larger. Costs of machinery and constructional steel are them¬ 
selves higher than ten years ago and no lesson of recent colliery development 
in India is clearer than that large scale siiccess can be won only by the large 
scale development of mechanical processes in substitution for, or at least as 
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a supplement to, the increasingly unsatisfactory labour _ supply. No one in 
the coal-field believes that, for many years to come, it will be possible—quite 
apart from the question of cost—to rely on Indian steel factories for all the 
multitudinous contributory details of cutting, hauling, winding and despatch¬ 
ing plants. To rely at the present time on Indian steel for even a modicum 
of colliery requirements entails an infinity of delay, of waste and of exas¬ 
peration. Meanwhile colliery expansion in India must proceed and costs must 
be-reduced unless the existing stagnation of railway and industrial develop¬ 
ment is to bo prolonged indefinitely. As tlie Indian Fiscal Commission 
clearly saw, the colliery industry is “ basic ” to a degree which is denied 
even to the railwaj's and the ports, and much more to the steel industry. 
Steel can be procured from Europe with facility at prices which, at the 
present time, compare favourably even with pre-war prices and in the quan¬ 
tities demanded by India, whose consumption in a single year under the 
heading lion and Steel has rarely exceeded one million tons. On the other 
hand, India’s coal consumption is already in the vicinity of 30,000,000 tons 
as compared with some 16,000,000 tons in 1914 and price.s are at a level which 
imply the ])erpetu,al starv.aticn of industries and of the domestic consumer 
and the imposition of an inordinate burden on the railways and general 
incimstry of tbe country, to say nothing of the fact that such prices facilitate 
the successful competition wdth Indian coal of coal from ports some hundreds, 
or even tliousands, of miles dktant India, in the words of the Fiscal Com- 
niisHion, needs an “ ahundant ar.d cheap supply of coal ” ahoro every other 
industrial desideratum. Next in importance to that necessity comes the 
need for railway expansion and it is a peculiarity of the Indian problem that 
neither colliery nor r.ailwuy development is possible unless the two proceed 
in strict co-ordination with one another. To retard or jeopardise either of 
them in tlm interest of tlie development of a raw material, however import¬ 
ant, would be to defy the clear injunction given by the Fiscal Commission 
and to disregard the warnings as to the inadequacy of Indi<a’s coal supplie.s 
and transit facilities w’hich have proceeded from so many first class autho¬ 
rities duri'ig recent years. If India can once again be assured of cheap and 
plentiful coal and cheap and adequate railway facilities, her economic future 
is safe. So far ns concerns the material side of India’s eqiiipment the time 
will then bo fully ripe for the energetic development of mineral resources 
whose large scale exploitation under existing conditions can apparently be 
achieved only at the cost of prodigious sacrifices to all pre-existing economic 
interests. 

In considering the effect on colliery development of the encouragement of 
the indigenous steel industry allusion m.ust be made to the fact that the 
Tata Iron and Steel works are already utilising one and a half million tons of 
coal in the production of iron and steel. Apprehension nndoxibtedly exists 
in the coal-field as to the effect on coal p ices of the closing down of the 
Tata concern and the sudden “ dumping " of its coal consumption on to 
the Indian market. Temporarily, the effect on prices would be serious from 
the point of vierv of the colliery interests although it is not less certain that 
industry in general would stand to profit by the.fall. Undoubtedly thi.s is not 
the kind of “development” by which it is desirable to bring about that re¬ 
duction of fuel costs and railway maintenance which Indian industry sadly 
needs. The ideal method is the provision of ample railway and port facilities, 
conducive to the development of new coal markets, the steady e.xpansion of 
colliery output and the cheapening of raising costs by the progressive utilisa¬ 
tion of labour-saving proc.'e..sscs. By such means the welfare of the coal in¬ 
dustry and of the consuming public will undergo parallel development. The 
sudden contraction of coal consumption, on the other hand, would involve a 
benefit to a large fraction of the consumers at the expense of a smaller frac¬ 
tion, and of the whole colliery industry. In the general interests of the coal 
trade, however (no less than of the country’s Industrie,? as a whole), it appears 
infinitely preferable to face an immediate contraction of consumption by 
11 - million tons than to sanction a perpetual tax on colliery and railway 
interests at the behest of a single enterprise—unless it can be proved beyond 
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shadow of doubt that such enterprise can speedily become self-supporting at- 
a negligible cost to the community. 

The return of large industrial establishments in India (1923) gives parti¬ 
culars of engineering works under at least four different headings. Under 
the heading Minerals, Bengal is exhibited as giving employment to 10,000’ 
persons (cf. 6,000 in the case of Bombay) under the sub-heading Iron and 
brass foundries.” Under the heading Transport, Bengal is shown as giving 
employment to 52,000 persons (of. 38,500 in the case of Bombay) under the 
sub-headings dockyards, railway workshops and shipbuilding and engineer¬ 
ing works. Under the heading “ Process relating to new stone and glass,” 
Bengal is shown as employing some 4,000 workers (cf. Bombay, 1,100) in motor 
repair workshops, Finaliy, under the heading Miscellaneous, Bengal’s getie- 
ral engineering workslioiss are shown as giving employment to 21,000 persons 
(cf, 4,000 in tile case of Bombay). In ail these shops and in many others in 
the long miscellaneous list which of itself accounts for 85,000 industrial 
employees in Bengal the, entire factory procedure depends upon the employ¬ 
ment of steel machinery. In many, if not the majority, steel is also the raw 
material of which the factory’s ultimate product is composed. By several of 
the latter class direct representations have been made to the Tariff Board 
with the object of safeguarding tbeir immediate trading interests in so far as 
those are affected by the prospect of dear steel. Special allusion is desirable, 
however, to the group of 24 “ engineering and metal works ” which find a 
place in the list of companies registered, and mostly operating in or near 
Calcutta. These companies possess a combined paid-up ordinarily capital of 
rather over 3 crores. 'riieir reserves, if the old establi.shed concern of 
Mes.srs. Burn & Co. be included, exceed 2| crores. These companies (ex¬ 
cluding the few old established one.s among them) are of interest mainly as 
constituting, together with a con.siderable number of miscellaneous concerns, 
spread over the whole gamut of industrial activity, the last visible token of 
0118 ' of the most am.azing booms in company-promotion of which economic 
history has record. New flotations in this province in 1919-20 numbered 614 
with an aggregate authorised capital of 103 crores. In 1920-21 they num¬ 
bered 436 with an aggregate authori.sed capital of 36 crores. In Bombay new 
companies saw the light with a. total authorised capital of 203 crores. In the 
two presidencies together liqvnd capital or promises of liquid capital to the 
amount of £225,000,000 wore forthcoming in two years for the purpose of 
industrial development. The Bombay flotations included a large number of 
banking, insurance and shipping projects framed often on the grandiose 
scale, which is the bane of economic development in the M^estern Presidency. 
The thousand new flotations in Bengal were mainly small industrial concerns, 
whicli aimed at the intensive cmpioj’inent of indigenous raw materials and 
tile training and utilisation of indigenous labour, operating on modern 
principles with western machinery under foreign superintendence. For the 
most part the Bengal concerns—unlike many of those started in Bombay 
—either utilised their whole capital from the commencement or called it 
up before the futility of their efforts was realised. At the present time the 
great majority of the new miscellaneous flotations in Bengal are either in¬ 
curring a daily and weekly loss by their operations or have already gone 
into liquidation. To obtain an appreciation of the reasons underlying their 
failure the Tariff Board could scarcely do Imtter than invite as a witness one 
or other of the expert chartered accountants who are now everywhei'o engaged 
in the liquidation process. The Board would discover more than one analogy 
between the present ])osition of some of these companies and that of the Tata 
[ron and Steel Company. Possibly in every case the causa, r.ausans of the 
waste and disappointment resulting from the company boom in India was 
the disproving of the notion entertained by the promoters that war-time prices 
would endure and that one of the chief factors in producing them, namely. 
State superse.ssion of the ordinary processes of economical distribution, would 
in some degree at least be permanent. Mmr-time prices disappeared and the 
State itself was forced back on to a policy of strict economy which rendered 
impossible its artificial support of the new concerns, many of wbich. Had been. 
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brought into existence through its direct encouragement. The new concerns, 
although confronted by falling commodity prices and the absence of Gov¬ 
ernment orders, found themselves at the same time the prey of rising labour 
costs, of greatly enhanced freight rates and of coal deliveries which were at 
once dear and uncertain. Money rates went against them when hanking 
accommodation was desired and for many the high exchange rates of 1920 
were alone sufficient to give them their quietus. A certain number survive, 
but generally spe.rking experience has shown that no degree of application or 
skill can enable a company, once launched, to triumph over fundamental 
mi3',‘ol;'ula lions as to the extent of its potential market, the cost of production 
.and the course of prices. Splendid machinery may have been assembled and 
first class experts have been engaged but both are to no purpose failing that 
direct correspondence between supply and demand which is the basis of all 
■successful trading. It is for this reason that the “ one man concern,” labo¬ 
riously developed from minute beginnings and exp.anded only in response to 
definite opportunity, so often shows a resistance to commercial depression 
which is greatly superior to that exhibited b.y the ready-made factory equipped 
according to the developed principles of Birmingham or Glasgow. It is to 
be observed that company failures in Bengal have proceeded from causes 
some of which are identical with those whereto the Tata Iron and Steel 
■Company ascribe their decline in profits and there is at least a primd facie 
■case for inquiring whether the original calculations—or in the case of the 
Tata Company the calculations underlying the war-time schemes for “ greater 
extensions ”—were not equally at fault in both cases. Of the numerous com¬ 
panies liquidated in Bengal, it is to be noted that rarely has the smallest 
effort been made to save them. By way of example mention ma,y be made 
of company with a ten lakh capita] and fifteen lakh block expenditure on 
some of the finest machinery ever brought to India. It has disappeared from 
the company list and I am informed that not a single offer of one lakh was 
forthcoming from a purchaser willing to operate it. The company’s aims had 
no correspondence with permanent Indian industrial and economic condi¬ 
tions—costs, wages, markets, transit facilities and so forth—and only practical 
desuetude and abandonment met the case. Failing the certainty of ultimate 
achievement, accompanied by large rewards for intervening failure, the only 
economical policy was to “cut the loss ” and cut it quickly. The case is not 
materially altered whether the guarantors of the concern be a private com¬ 
pany or the tax-payers of a country. To justify industrial survival in such 
circumstances indisputable and independent expert evidence of the power to 
survive, and to survive under Indian conditions, is necessary. Meanwhile 
the sustained efforts now being made by the survivors of the industrial boom 
justify their insistence that no unnecessary additional burden shall be im¬ 
posed upon them at the dictation of an undertaking whose difficulties differ 
from their own in degree rather than in kind. A prohibitive duty on fbreign 
steel, unaccompanied by a compensating duty on the products of these small 
engineering firms, will go far to extinguish the last lingering hope that 
Indian industry may have derived some permanent incentive from the enor¬ 
mous outlay of capital during the period 1919-1923. 

Among the interests which must necessarily be influenced by taxation 
affecting the cost of a commodity which the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
describe as the “basis of our existing civilization” and the “raw- mate¬ 
rial of all industries,” detailed mention has still to be made of one, the 
greatest, namely, agriculture. The Indian Fiscal Commission spoke of its 
“predominant importance.” This it described as constituting the “out¬ 
standing feature ” of India’s present economic position. The Commission 
■went further when it said that agriculture “ is, and must remain, the founda¬ 
tion of the economic life of India, and this not merely because it furni.she8 
the livelihood of three-quarters of the population. Indian industries cannot 
flourish without a prosperous agriculture. Agriculture is largely the provider 
of the raw materials for industry and the Indian agriculturist will offer the 
main market for the products of Indian industries. Any form of protection 
therefore which would seriou.sIy affect the industry of agriculture would go 
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far to defeat its own object.” The Commission emphasized the fact that, at 
the census of 1911, the number of persons returned under flie heading of 
ordinary cultivators, farm servants and field labourers and growers of special 
products was 310 millions, of whom 46 per cent., or some 96 millions, were 
actual workers, whereas those employed in industrial e.stablishmonts in 1919 
were on the average only 1,367,000. The industrial workers were thus equi¬ 
valent, the Commission remarked, to not much more than 1 per cent, of the 
agricultural workers. The impress of these facts appears on everj^ branch of 
Indian economics. Witli the exception of maradactured jute,' constituting 
35‘87 of the exports of the port of Calcutta in 1922-24, there was scarcely 
another considerable item in the Calcutta export list hut fell within the 
description of “ purely agricultural.” Metals, ores and saltpetre contri¬ 
buted among them some three crores to a total of 100 orores. In the list of 
Indian exports for 1922, the sections “Food, Drink and Tobacco” and 
“Raw Materials” represented a value of 155 crores out of a total exporta¬ 
tion valued at 231 croi'ss. Of that value all save some three crores, referable 
to metallic ores, coal and liquors, was the direct outcome of agricultural 
industry. To the total of 66 crores assigned to “ Articles wholly and partly 
manufactured ” the great semi-agricultural industries of inte and cotton con¬ 
tributed nearly 46 crores and hides another 4 crores. Of India’s total export¬ 
ation in 1921-22 valued at 231 crores it is doubtful whether 23 crores, or ten 
per cent., could have been exported without the instrumentality of the agri¬ 
culturist. He it is who, with truth, may be said to provide the medium 
which alone renders possible India’s commercial exchanges with the outside 
world and on him must fall the loss and inconvenience of any vdolcnb disturb¬ 
ance of the existing adjustment of India’s foreign trade. He, too, is the 
“unfrowning caryatides” who, since the recasting of the financial system, 
sustains almost the whole burden of provincial taxation. Moreover, since ho 
is poor—the average aggregate income of the agrieultiiral classes is believed 
to fall somewhere betw'eeii the exti'eme limits of Rs. 30 and 11s. 60^it is 
axiomatic that anything resembling a natural disaster or involving a sharp 
reversal of economic policy or implying a heavy increase of taxation charges 
must affect him' closely and severely'. To the steady reduction of land revenue 
charges and the elimination of the W'orst consequences of defective _ crops 
through the improvement of communications and the spread of irrigation he 
owes the relative prosperity which he enjoys to-day. His main hope for the 
future lies in the maintenance of land revenue charges at a low- level and in 
the furtiier increase of the net return to his labour through tlie improyeniMt 
of his method.s of agriculture, through the co.utinued spread of irrigation, 
and through the opening of ever larger and brisker markets for his produce 
by the extension of the raih.vaj’ system. How, it may well be asxed, is the 
prospect of dear steel calculated to affect the cultivating classes, wbether its 
influence on their prospects he direct or indirect? 

Under the heading of direct inffuence.s it is to ho noted that from the 
primitive hodali and the tire of his bullock-cart to the steam plough and 
tractor, iron and steel are components in almost every irniiiement of the 
cultivator’s trade. In thousands of smithies throughout the country they 
are the raw material of every operation. In every district the agents of the 
Agricultural Departments, working against the odd.s constituted by rigid 
custom, are busy popularising the oil pumping plant and the mechanical 
plough, crusher, thresher, and tractor. That, given protection, the indigen¬ 
ous steel industry hopes to irivado this market is proved to demonstrate by 
the existence at Jamshedpur to-day, under the wing of the Tat.s enterprise, 
of the subsidiary Agricultural Implements Company, Limited. Of the analo¬ 
gous companies subsidiary to the Tata enterprise one has already demanded 
a protective import duty of fifty per cent, ad valorem, against the commodity 
which it manufactures. This demand it has attempted to ju.stif.y as a counter¬ 
balancing force necessitated by the proposed enhancement of the price of 
steel which constitutes the raw material of its operations. Nothing is now 
certain than that the artificial inflation of steel prices in India will prompt 
a similar demand from the Agricultural Implements Company-and, indeed. 
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from all Indian domiciled concerns engaged in the provision or repair of 
agricultural maoliiner^- or implements—under menace of the certain alter¬ 
native of their disappearance beneath the weight of European competition. 
Similar protection will probably be demanded by manufacturers of the 
galvanized sheets (corrugated) which, for every purpose connected with tlie 
construction of houses and farm buildings, are in demand fi-om Peshawar to 
Dacca. Of this corrugated sheeting the imports totalled in 1920-21, 57,000 
tons valued at 2J- crores; in 1921-22, 75,000 tons valued at 2J crores; in 
1922-23, 108,000 tons valued at Si crores; and in the first six months of the 
current year, 64,000 tons valued at 2 crores. 

In a sense which is wholly direct the proposed exclusion of foreign steel 
may be expected to react with special disadvantage to agriculture through 
its eifeet on irrigatinnal processes and canal construction. At the end of 
1920-21 irrigation canals constructed under official supervision totalled 65,000 
miles. The area irrigated in the previous year exceeded 28,000,000 acres. 
Works now under construction will add an additional 4,000,000 acres to the 
total while .sanctioned projects (excluding the Sukkur barrage) will add 
another 3i million acres. The area to be influenced by the Sukkur barrage 
exceeds the whole of Egypt in extent. The total capital hitherto invested 
in Government irrigation is £79,000,000. Between 1900-01 and 1920-21 the 
average expenditure on new irrigation-al construction totalled £1,7-50,000 a 
year. Although £19,000,000 of the capital expended has been sunk in pro¬ 
tective and minor works, the net yield to total capital invested was at the 
rate of nearly eight per cent. It is calculated by experts that some 25 per 
cent, of the whole cropped area in British India is benefited and protected, 
by Government irrigation works. In the vast area watered by the Indus 
and Sutlej the construction of perennial, ns opposed to mere inundation, 
canals has scarcely been commenced. The sum of £10,000,000 could be laid 
out immediately in that area alone on the con.struction of permanent bar¬ 
rages, the main component of w'hich would be steel constructional work. 
The only obstacle has long been found in the problem of financing the neces¬ 
sary capital e.xpenditure. Every artificial increase of the expenditure neces¬ 
sary must delay pro rata the inauguration of these beneficent works. 

But it is in their general effect on the cultivator’s prosperity that high 
steel prices most urgently demand consideration. As was remarked by 
Mr. Peterson of the Tata Company in his general evidence before the Indian 
Fiscal Commi.ssion, iron and steel are the “ raw material of all industries 
as without them practically no niamif.a.cturing plant could be erected and no 
efficient means of transport could be devised.” Wherever and wdienever the 
price of iron and steel has been artificially raised by fiscal exclusion and the 
artificial encouragement of home manufactures there has commenced a gene¬ 
ral rise in commodity prices .and wages which sooner or later has compelled 
the country conducting the experiment either to embark on the intensive 
wooing of foreign industrial markets (as in the case of Germany and 
America) or drastically to re.strict the population (as in the case of Australia 
and to a less degree in the case of Canada). If it be once conceded—as I think 
it must in view of the basic nature of the iron and steel industry and its 
relation to all forms of transit and manufacture—that a general advance in 
prices may ensue on its protection, then the effect of such a rise of prices in 
India must ho con.sidered in its relation to the interests of the vast mass 
of the people—of the agricultural classes numbering 210,000,000 and of the 
agricultural workers numbering 96,000,000. As was emphasised by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission, the “ great mass of the people in India are poor.” “ We 
have throughout our inquiry borne this in mind,” wrote the Commission. 
“ Our general recommendations have been framed with a view to confining 
the sacrifice which must be demanded of the Indian consumer within the 
narrowest limits possible.” TTnfortnhately the limits of the Indian agricul¬ 
tural consumer’s purchasing power are already so narrow that there is no 
wide margin for additional sacrifice. Among the poorer and most numerous 
classes the cultivator and his family consume all or almost all the grain- 
stuffs which they grow or, alternatively, they exchange their raw textiles for 
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'fooilstuffs the whole of which they consume. A general rise in prices will 
affect this class through the prices of its agricultural tools, the costs of 
renewing and repairing them and so forth at the smithy, through the prices 
of the scanty clothing which it can afford to huy, and through the increased 
dearness of brass, enamel and galvanized articles, the expansion of the 
demand for which is one of the clearest evidences of the slowly advancing 
prosperity of the humblest classes. Higher in the agricultural scale is the 
cultivator whose labour contributes directly to the production of that sur¬ 
plus of foodstuffs which goes far to account for the magnitude of India’s 
foreign trade, or the returns from whose sales of rav,f fibre are considerably 
in excess of the sum required annually to provide himself and his family 
with the bare neees.sities of life. As regards the cla.ss which furnishes the 
surplus of grains it is to be remarked that, vast though it is, its output, 
regarded economically, is strictly a surplus. Of the grains produced in 
India it is believed that two-thirds at least are used for the satisfaction of 
the needs of the population in the immediately en.suing season, while, world 
jprices and transit conditions being satisfactory, one-third may find its way 
into the export markets. It will find its way thither in full measure only if 
the Indian crop is plentiful, if the price obtained in the previous season 
appears to the Indian cultivator to be sufficiently remunerative, and if {in 
the case, e.f;., of cotton and wheat) Indian quality and prices conform to 
the world’s demands. Almost all these desiderata depend for their pro¬ 
gressive realisation on the improvement of Indi.rn agricultural methods and 
the extension and cheapening of transport facilities. Dearness of steel will 
go far to check the adoption of all enlightened agricultural devices. It will 
■increase the cost of every repair and of every job done in the country’s in- 
■numerable smithies. It will enhance the cost of transjDort over the long 
Indian land leads which count for so much in the competi'tion between India’s 
produce and that of countries whose commerce is mainly sea-borne. It will 
indefinitely retard the progress of irrigational development and enhance 
existing irrigation charges. It will tend further to lower the already de¬ 
clining standard of road and bridge construction due to restricted District 
Board resources and the great increase in costs of labour, and of materials, 
such as steam-rollers, etc. Finally, as a.lready suggested, it may, through its 
operation in restriction of iron and steel importation, set up against the 
foreign importer and in favour of India a balance of trade so strong as 
to affect adversely to the foreigner the cost of the rupee exchange. If this 
happens Indian commodities will cost the foreign consumer more in terms of 
his own currency. In that event nothing can be more certain, in the present 
condition of the world’s markets and finance, than a decline in foreign demand 
for the Indian agriculturist’s output, for it may be doubted whether any 
economist would now seriously contend—as was contended three years ago 
that whether the value of the rupee he fixed at Is. id. or 2s. the foreign 
demand for India’s staples will remain constant in the long run. As far as 
can he foretold, foreign demand would decline, the surplus of India’s crops 
would decrease in magnitude and the prosperity of the surplus-producing 
class on which depends so much of India’s chance of ma'terial and moral pro¬ 
gress would be jeopardized. The harmful reaction of such a development 
alike on the progressive improvement of Indian standards of comfort, on the 
expansion of internal markets to which such improvement contributes and on 
India’s foreign export trade would soon become apparent. India’s continu¬ 
ous progress, alike moral and ma'terial, is closely related to the prosperity of 
the middle and upper—or surplus-producing—classes among the cultivators. 
On their prosperity depends the chance of modernizing the system of agri_ 
culture. On their prosperity and financial co-operation depends the hope of 
establishing a widespread system of education. It is diffionlt to perceive from 
what source they could hope to obtain compensation for detriment suffered 
under a regime of one-sided and premature industrialisation. If, througti 
the attraction of population to the industrial centres, agricultural workers 
would be relieved of the obligation of feeding many hungry mouths, it is not 
less true that the development of industry would tend to raise the cost ot all 
hired labour and to promote standards of living which, granted a decline Of 



agricultural prosperity, would be nunc than ever beyond the reach of the 
agricultural population. Viewed in rel.ation to its vast mass, tho agricultural 
population would be but slightly reduced altiiough it uiigiit gradually be per¬ 
meated by a discontent which, owing to lack of industrial aptitude and of 
educational opportunity, could only be very slowly transformed into content¬ 
ment by the process of industrialisation. Before India proceeds to the drastic 
step of excluding cheap supplies of the “ raw material of all industries ” it 
were well that slie siiould reflect on the fact that considerations of her future 
iJestiny cannot be divoiced from con.siderations of her past liistory.^ As with 
England, so with India, long continued prosperity realized along fixed lines 
of development, has brought into existence a teeming population, whoso 
necessities and interests and aptitudes cannot be ignored in any change ic 
economic orientation. 

The probability that loss and disturbance will be occasioned by higher 
steel prices scarcely demands discussion in view of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company’s description of their product as “ the law material of all indus¬ 
tries.” That it will be widespread demands no more convincing proof than 
the admission.s of Mr. Beterson on behalf of the Tat.a Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany in his note relating to “ compensating protection.” (Tata Statement 
■No. XI.) Already, he explains, one-tenth of his Company’s output passes 
into the hands of the small industries such as blacksmiths and wheel¬ 
wrights. “ In the case of such industries,” he admits, a protective duty 
will increase the price of the article produced by the amount of tiie duty.” 
That duty, also according to his admission, “ will be borne by the ultimate 
consumer'.’’ The same conditions will apply, according to the same autho¬ 
rity, whenever the article maxwfaetured is ‘‘ not commonly imported ia 
standardized form and in large quantities,” while in some, eases in wliiol 
large importation in standardized form proceeds pari passu with indigenou» 
manufacture, a substantial handicap will occur which will necessitate the 
protection of the indigenous manufacturer on a scale at least equal to the 
increase in cost caused by the duty placed on steel.” In some instances 
it is hoped, under a regime of protection, to extract the steel mfuiirfacturer’s 
additional profit from the indigenous operator’s ” very large margin of profit,” 
but generally speaking Mr. Petereon admits on behalf of the steel intere.st 
in India that the consumer will pay—an admission in general accordance 
with the popularly accepted impressi'ou of the effect of protectionist duties 
on commodity prices. 

Generally it is oontenclod on behalf of those who advocate the proteoti.m 
,)f industries that its inconvenient effects will bo. more tlian counterbalanced 
by work for all at high wages. Apparently no claim such as this is advanced 
—save in very indirect form—by the existing steel manufacturing interest 
iii India. The prosperity of the American steel industry is cited as an 
inspiration for India, but on the specific point of a wages advance even for 
the labour directly engaged in steel production, it is contended that niready 
wages in the industry are too high. Among the c.ouses of the increased 
costs of steel production in Irulia since 1916-17 Mr. K, I), Tata, (see latter to 
Government of India, dated October 23, 1922) cites a rise in labour coste 
by over 50 per cent. ” We are endeavouring, as the Government is aware,” 
Mr. Tata proceeds, ” to reduce wage-s at our works but we are faced with 
the same problem that to-day meets all Indian manufacturers, and the pro¬ 
cess must be gradual. Labour is not organized or educated in this country. 
We believe that it will be admitted by Government that the wages paid 
by the railways are at present too high, but that it is impossible to reduce 
them except slowly and by gradual degrees because any such proposal would 
involve an immediate strike.” Evidently, therefore, the mass of cousumers 
is unlikely to receive in India the form of compensation for high prices which 
is often dangled before them in protectionist countries. 

Justification for the protection of the steel industry and the increased 
cost of living and production which it must entail is sought in other direc¬ 
tions, Among them is the fact that iron and steel are the ” nation’s first 
vr>i,. TTT, 3 a 
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line of defence ” and stress is laid on the Indian Fiscal Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation that favourable consideration shall always be given to the 
of nascent or growing industries v.iiicli are essential to the security or tne- 
country. While the argument is an important one it is scarcely convincing 
as a plea in favour of the derangement and possible stultification oi indus¬ 
tries whose requirements were responsible in 1921-22 for some thirty per 
cent, of India’s total importation and which, as is admitted, extend acwti- 
wards from railway construction and bridge-building to the repair of fcae 
simplest agricultural tools. India has survived the greatest war in the world^s 
history and the indigenous steel contribution to her own and the Empire s- 
defence was limited during the whole war period to 290,000 tons (cf. the 
Avorld’s total output:—191-Sj 74^ uiillion tous; 1920, 68|^ million tons; 1921j. 
41 million tons). At present India relies, and for at least thirty years to 
come will continue to rely on extraneous nelp in the officering of her land 
forces. For the whole of her seaward protection she relies on a non-Indian 
Navy. While it is clearly desirable that India should ultimately be able 
to defend herself, it is not less evident that the process of aeqniriiig self- 
dependence must he fairly prolonged, 'rhete is thus no case, on grounds of 
defence merely, for the extortion from the consumer of excessive sacrifices 
to secure a possibly disproportionate advance in what, at most, is only one 
phase of India’s ultimate problem of self-defence. If reasonable progress in 
the Indian steel industry is assured the requirements of the case will be 
fully satisfied. 

An attempt has been made to justify the special treatment of _ the steel 
industry on the ground of sacrifices already made by it in the public interest 
during the war, and of savings now being effected, and until 1927 to be 
effected, on public (railway) contracte extending to the. delivery of some 
90,000 tons of Indian raiis and fishplates per annum. Whether nr not the 
total of these benefits be valued at twenty crores or leas, and whether or 
not it is true that good value has already been returned for a large propor¬ 
tion of them, they supply inadequate justification for the infliction of heavy 
burdens, in permanence, on particular branches of the country’s industry. 
Based on present costs the steel importations of the country, even excluding 
machinery, railway material and hardware, may be valued annually at not 
niucli le,i,s thnn 15 c.-rore;5. Granted a lariif of .SSi per cent, ad oolorei/i on 
this importation, the ultimate annual sacrifice to the country, if all the steel 
now imported be manufactured in Indian factories, will total ^ crores per 
annum. Other rates of duty M'il! involve sacrifices pro rata. If the country’s 
gratitude for past favours is to be the inspiring motive of the proposed pro¬ 
tection it were better that it took the shape of a guarantee of Government 
orders, for a term of years only, the price paid to be based on strict costing- 
processes in the factory concerned and to be limited to a maximum price. 

In the main the arguments in favour of the protection of the Indian 
steel industry are baaed on allegations that foreign steel is being dumped in 
India at something less than cost of production in the country of origin 
and that the effect of this process, if prolonged, must he the elimination of 
the existing Indian .steel industry aD,d the destruction of almost the last 
hope of its 'reappearance. 8o far as can be observed this argument is based 
on little else than the fact that, while costs of production in India’s only 
steel factory have risen steadily since the war in every branch of its activitv, 
the costs of production of European steel producers have been .subjected to 
the exactly contrary process. It is to he observed that, as recently as 1918, 
the Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Industry believed that for the 
period 1920 to 1926 the price of Rs. 122-8 per ton (slightly over £8) would 
afford them adequate remuneration for the supply to the “ Palmer ” group 
of railways of 33,500 tons of rails annually, while a year later they were 
still content to conclude with the Railway Board a contract based on Rs. 130, 
or considerably less than £9 a ton. The average cost of rails produced at the 
Tata factories had risen in 1922-23 to Rs. 186 (some £12-8) but the price 
charged f.o.b. by the British and P.elgian produrc!';; had meantime been 
reduceti to m figure .instifyinr: n pnes whirh he.nrs a striking resemblance- 
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to that which, on Messra. Tata’s own previous calculation, was likely to 
prevail at the present time but which they now describe as a “ dumping ” 
figure. Both the reason and the means adopted for the reduction of English 
prices may be sought in the speech of Lord Furness in submitting the accounts 
of the Cargo Fleet Iron Company for 1921, After referring to the fact that 
British steel selling prices were then, at £8-10s. per ton as compared with 
£7 in 1913, and alluding to the increased costs of coal, transit and so forth. 
Lord Furness continued, “ In the depressed state of trade that exists to-day 
we must stimulate demand by cheaper prices; consequently the moral of 
these figures is east very considerable reductions are imperative in the near 
future both in coal prices and railway rates if our industry is to recover its 
position in the markets of the world." That policy has been pursued con¬ 
sistently in the chief steel-producing countries of Europe. Labour, coal and 
transit costs, as well as wages and taxation, have been prognessively reduced 
while in India the process has been the reverse or, at best, the elements of 
cost have remained stationary at or near the inflated figures current during 
the war, or during the post-war boom. Between 1916-17 and 1922-23 the 
average cost of production of pig and scrap at Jamshedpur has risen in 
steady and unbroken progression from Es. 29-46 per ton to Es. 65'62 and 
during every stage of the process of converting iron into steel an enhance¬ 
ment of costs, greater or less, has been in progress. Thus during the con¬ 
version of pig into steel rails labour (producing) costs, which in 1916-17 
stood at Rs. 13-99 per ton of rails produced, stood in 1922-23 at Rs. 17 ; gas 
producers accounted for Es. 13-52 as compared with 5*51; steam lor 
Bs. 7-86 as compared with Bs. 2*42 and interest charges for Bs. 17*02 per 
ton of steel, as compared with Rs. 2'71. The “all in” cost of rails rose 
from Rb. 110 in 1916.17 to Bs. 186-76 in 1922-23 or Rs. 175 if allowance 
be made—as it should be—for the long strike. In July 1923 “all in ” 
prices were still rising and stood at Rs. 179*39 per ton although no strike lias 
recently occurred. The flgure,s of world production which I have already 
quoted go far to disprove the assertion that over-production on a large scale 
is influencing the dumping of iron and steel in India’s market, the restricted 
capacity of whose total importation ;1913-14, one million tons; 1920-21, 711,000 
tons; 1921-22, 612,000 tons; 1922-23, 746,467 tons) is obvious. The world’s 


total output in pig iron was as follows:— 

Million tons. 

1913. 1920. 1921. 

76i 60i 86 

The world’s output in steel (million tons) was as follows :— 

1913. 1920. 1921. 

7^ 68i 41 

The world’s exports of iron and steel were as follows (million tons):— 
1913. 1920. 1921. 

15i 11| 8 


The total mischief within Germany’s reach—her manufactures are alleged 
to he serious conti*ibu+ory offenders via the Belgian ports—is suggested by 
the following figures of her total output *.— 

Million tons, 

1913. 192C 1921. 

Pig ..... 19 61 7i 

Bliwrf .18* f I 

*3 4 ? 
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In view of these statistics an almost grotesque character attaches to the 
assertion that India at the present time is “ the one great dumping ground 
for steel by re&son of its large demand.” In general it may be said that, 
for three yeers past, tlie world’s manufacturers have practised extreme re¬ 
straint of their normal enterprise whilst adapting themselves to the vital 
necessity' of the world’s markets, viz., a drastic reduction of costs of prodiie- 
tion, 'ihe Indian steel interest, on the other hand, persists in its programme 
of expansion at a time when, everywhere else, restriction of effort is being 
practised. If its demands are conceded now they will contribute to a further 
rise both in its own costs of production and distribution and of the costs of 
production and distribution which are in every direction operating so ad¬ 
versely against India’s economic recovery. Ordinary prudence suggests that 
the reduction of coal and transit coats should precede, and not be postponed 
to, the success of the indigenous steel industry. When such reduction has 
been achieved and the costs of Indian steel production have been reduced 
commensurately with it, the time will have come to consider whether the 
Indian steel manufacturer can face the blast of foreign competition or whether 
he needs for his assistance the adventitious aid of a high protective tariff. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Indian steel manufacturers’ 
demands for protection are supported by ample references to the experience 
of the United States, which resorted to the protection of its steel producers 
in the early seventies and has since become the greatest, and among the 
most economical, of the world’s steel-producing countries. The_ two cases 
appear to differ from one another toto uoilo. In 1871 the United States 
possessed a population of small proportions occupying an undeveloped coun¬ 
try even vaster, and potentially far richer, than India. That population 
was composed of a hardy pioneering class inheriting great industrial tradi¬ 
tions from its European past. It had already created in its own country 
a tradition of universal and intensive education. It enjoyed the confidence 
of the European money markets in every branch of expansion and develop¬ 
ment which it undertook. To-day India’s prime task is to feed the mouths 
of 3‘20 million people who possess almost no industrial traditions, who are 
adiiiittedly liarassed by ancient customs in every effort to create such tradi¬ 
tions and" who are so poor that their prospects of attaining a system of 
I'.niversal education recede rather than draw near. The recurring costs of 
capital needed for railway expansion are high and the accommodation forth¬ 
coming in European money centres for s\ich expansion is strictly limited. 
All the conditions which contributed to the expansion of American steel 
}>roduction from million tons in 1870 to 27.000,000 tons in 1910 appear 
to be absent in the case of India. During the first eleven years of the 
intensive pursuit of the steel industry in America the selling cost of American 
steel rails, fixed though it was wholly by American costs of production, 
liad halved, although the duty against foreign steel remained at its original 
exclusive level. The result of eleven years of the manufacture of iron and 
steel in India has been to exhibit an alarming increase in the cost of 
manufacturing steel rails. Large reductions in works costs during the 
first five years of operation have’been followed by more than corresponding 
increases which have raised the cost of maniifactnre by some .sixty per cent, 
since 1916-17. Apparently costs were still rising in July_ 1923. _ The times 
are exceptional, it i.s true, hut it is difficult to point to a single circumstance 
warranting the assumption that the prime eo-sts of steel production, in this 
country will decline during the next few years even with the assistance of 
high tariffs. The .American success was attributable in large part to the 
adoptability and high qualifications of the American skilled workman and 
in large measure also to the progressive development of the country’s 
resources in a. hundred different although parallel directions. That pro¬ 
gressive developmcjit both created the demand for steel and went far to 
conceal and ease the incidence of the burden involved for the Amei ican 
public in its satisfaction exclusively by American manufacturers. The aocu- 
nnilation in the pockets of sucli steel pinner..-; as Mess’---, r-’ffiegie aiyl 
Frick of millions of dollars extorted from t'-e pal-h'-’s n-'oessity was in 
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some degree rendered palatable by the fact that parallel success was within 
the reach of piorreers in a hundred branches of developmental activity. 
No such compensation is within reach of the masses in an ancient and 
thickly populated country such as India. Their part in the process is likely 
to be confined to the unpleasant obligation of contributing to a new souroe 
of wealth the creation of which, for many years to come, will serve only 
to increase their anxieties and lower their standard of living. 

I refrain from any attempt to analyse in detail ,so much of the system of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company’.s accounts as has been made public. The 
present inquiry, although it may have been necessitated by the position of 
the Tata concern, involves much more than a mere consideration of its past 
record and future necessities. I confine myself, therefore, to drawing the 
Board’s attention to one or two facts which throw some light on the claims 
which the Tata interest now feels itself impelled to put forward. Up to 
and including the year 1931-23 the net profits of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, as shown in its own balance sheets, amounted, after payment of 
debenture interest, to 7J crores. This profit was the result of at most ten 
years’ effective working of all or a portion of the original plant and early 
extensions. The net sum placed to reserve during the course of that long 
and generally prosperous period was 17 lakhs of rupees (as opposed to 
depreciation which absorbed 295 lakh.s). Moreover the hulk of the profits 
shown were earned when the ordinary preferred and deferred capital was 
standing at a figure which wa.s something less than four crores. During 
the five yeans ended 1916-17, with a total ordinary, preferred and deferred 
capital of Rs. 2,31,76,000 the Company showed a total net profit of 
Rs. 2,35,09,000 or some four lakhs more than its working capital. During 
those years it wrote off for depreciation Rs. 66,20,000 and placed to reserve 
the sum of Rs. 20i lakhs. In 1916-17, the Company, in the fifth year of 
its effective working, on a total paid-up capital of Rs. 2,31,75,000 realized a 
net profit of Rs. 1,10,00,000. It placed to reserve the sura of eleven lakhs 
and distributed 54 lakhs in the form of dividends. In 1917-18, on a total 
paid-up capital of 2,56| lakhs it showed a net profit of Rs. 1,05,69,000. 
In 1918-19, on a paid-up capital which scarcely exceeded 280 lakhs it 
showed a net profit of 67 lakhs. In 1919-20, on a capital still standing 
during the greater part of the year at a maximum of some 3i crores it 
showed a net profit of 115 lakhs; while, in the following .year, an almost 
identical profit was realized on paid-up capital which, until the end of 
September, stood at roughly 4 crores. During the four years commencing 
1917-18 and ending 1920-21 the Tata Iron and Steel Company repeated its 
performance of the jireceding five years. It again exhibited net profits 
(agiounting to Rs. 4.09 lakhs) equal to, and indeed exceeding, the whole of 
the average paid-up capital on w'hich it relied for the conduct of its opcra- 
tion.s. During the last .six months of this period, it is true, the Company 
had in its hands 105 lakhs, and in the last two months of the period a further 
106 lakhs, of the new capital neceissitated by the “ greater extensions ” 
project. It seems improbable, however, that this new capital, made available 
late in the year, can have materially influenced the returns which exhibit 
marked similarity to those of 1916^17, 1917-18 and 1919-20, in each of 
which the net projects exceeded one crore. During the remarkable period 
1917-18 to 1920-21 (inc.) the Company placed to reserve, out of net profits 
exceeding 4 crores derived mainly from a like capital, the sum of Rs. 2,58,000, 
while some 2 crores was written off during the four years for depreciation. 
Dividends paid during the four years amounted to some Rs, 166 lakhs. 
During the nine-year period 1912-1.3 to 1920-21, the total of dividends paid 
amounted to Rs. 291 lakhs. Of that sum the deferred shareholders, who 
at no time r6pre.sented more than Rs. 14,69,000 of the Company’s total 
capital, received no less a sum than 80 lakhs of rupees. In the deferred 
scrip of the Company gambling on the stock exchange reached monstrou.s 
limits, the price of the thirty-rupee holding being raised by the market as 
high as Rs, 1,630 in the financial year ended June 1918, to Rs. 1,460 in 
the financial year ended March 1919 and again to Rs. 1,070 in the last 
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year of the series, 1920-21. The Company is open to criticism in that it 
was seriously at fault in its failure to build up large reserves against post¬ 
war depression and also on the ground of the encouragement it accorded to 
the motion that the first duty of the Directors even of nascent industries 
is to dazzle their shareholders with large dividend pajunents. 

It may be doubted whether the Company exhibited any greater foresight 
in its sales contracts whether they were concluded with the Railway Board, 
the Palmer (Railway) Companies or the subsidiary companies with which 
it has surrounded itself. Until 1925 in the case of the. Palmer Companies 
and until 1926 in the case of the Bengal Nagpur Company the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is committed to the annual supply of large quantities 
of rails at prices which (Rs. 110 in the former case and Rs. 122-8 in the 
latter), if accepted by the English and Belgian Companies, would he described 
officially by the Tata Company as an example of dumping. Making all 
allowance for gratuitous revision of contract rates by the Railway Board, 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company is supplying rails for the State-managed 
railways on terms which, on the basis of the Company’s cost of production 
in July 1928, shows a loss to the Company of some Rs. 23 for every ton 
of rails supplied (difference between Rs. 156 and Rs. 179). Still more extra¬ 
ordinary is the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Company has accepted 
the Swansea, or mean of British and American cost of production, as the 
basis of its supply of steel to its subsidiary companies. One of the largest 
of these contracts hinds the Company until 1948 and none is for a less 
term of years than ten. It is permissible in reviewing these contracts to 
remind the Tariff Board of the Fiscal Commission’s injunctions against the 
“ stereotyping of inefficiency ” and the “ encouragement of inefficient pro¬ 
duction,” There is in Calcutta no single interest hxit earnestly desires the 
success of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the permanent establish¬ 
ment of its affairs on the basis of economic production and generous 
reward to capital. From every point of view, the sacrifice of its invaluable 
experience and the serious impairment of its capital resources, estimated 
at some 20 crores, would be regarded as lamentable. The findings pf the 
Fiscal Commission furnish no sanction, however, for the condonation of 
serioiis errors in past management nor for the transfer to the shoulders 
of the public of biirdens which such errors may bring in their train. 
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Oral evidence of M?. G. PILCHER, recorded at 
Calcutta on the 9th November 1923. 

President .—I should like to say at the outset that we are very much 
iiulftbted to you for coming forward to give evidence and for the very full 
statement that you have given of the point of view you represent. We 
understand that although you are the Assistant Editor of the Statesman you are 
not appearing to-day in any respect on behalf of that newspaper. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Quite. 

President.—Your object I think is to secure that the point of view which 
is prevalent in the business circles in Calcutta should he fully placed before the 
Board ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes, the point of view of Calcutta and for a radius of 250 
miles round this place. 

President .—I should like to say one word here which is not directly relevant 
to your evidence, but I think this is an opportunity which might be taken 
to say something on that point. We have been in Calcutta now for over 10 
weeks and we have not received very much evidence on the lines taken in 
the written statement which you have submitted. Naturally if the opinions 
which you have expressed represent in a general way the prevalent or the 
predominant feeling in the Calcutta area, one would have expected that more 
witnesses would have come forward to represent that point of view. In 
particular I think that the Board might naturally expect that they would 
have received some .statement of the views of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. I want to allude to that now because what was said at the 
previous meeting when Sir Bobert Watson Smyth was under examination 
was, I think, calculated to create a misleading impression as to what had 
actually occurred. Originally we understood in a general way that the 
Chamber of Commerce were likely to aildresE us. Subsequently we were informed 
by what appeared to us to be an unquestionable authority that the Chambet 
did not intend to send in a written statement of their views to the Board. 
Soon after that, the Board saw in the newspapers the announcement of a 
resolution to be moved at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay by the delegates of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. This was 
a resolution strongly condemning the protection of steel. As soon as we saw 
this resolution, we wrote to the Bengal Chamber to enquire 'whether this 
resolution represented the considered opinion of the Chamber because we said— 
I don’t remember at the moment the exact words of the letter—that we 
assumed that this could not be so in view of the fact that no expression of. 
their views of the Chamber of Commerce had reached us. We have not yet 
received a reply to our letter, but we have seen—I think it was in the 
yesterday’s issue of the Statesman —a paragraph which implied that it was 
now the intention of the Bengal Chamber to address the Tariff Board, and I 
need not say we shall be extremely glad to receive it when it comes if the 
information contained in the newspaper paragraph is correct, and we shall 
do our best to do the fullest justice to any views that are placed before u*. 
But I think it is reasonable that the public should know that, if up to this 
time the Board received very little evidence representing the point of view 
which in your opinion is the prevalent view within the whole Calc>itta area, 
I do not think the responsibility rests with the Board. We are all the more 
indebted to you, Mr. Pilcher, for coming forward so that a full statement of 
the case, from that point of view, may be in our possession. 

Mr. Pilcher .—^The only comment I would like to make, if I may, is to 
draw your attention—1 am not here speaking in connection with the Chan.ber 
proposition—to the extreme difficulty which the general public, the general 
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lionsumiag public, must find in preparing any statement of the kind you hope 
to receive from them. Fortunately in my own case it is part of my daily 
work to follow these discussions very, very closely and I have got sources at 
my disposal of which I have made some use at the expense of much time 
and so forth, but there is no large leisured class—of course there is a very, 
very small leisured class—whioli can give time to this sort of_ work, and their 
resources in the matter of satisties and so forth are very limited. 

President. —I was not suggesting that it was incumbent upon the member^ 
of the public to come forward with their views—each of them with a whole 
statement of their case, but what I was rather suggesting was that those 
whose interests will, if we accept your evidence, be very seriously and most 
prejudicially affected by the imposition of a protective duty on steel, have not 
come forw'ai'd to say how it would affect them. That i.s rather important and 
the Chamber of Commerce is the natural body to attempt to sum up the 
general opinion in business circles. 

■Mr. Fileher. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinu’ala. —Take your own statement, which is ^ very full statement 
sc far as the case appears to you in the light of the information that you 
have got. For instance, you are referring to the effect of increased tariff on the 
jute industry. You are also referring to the coal industry; you are also 
referring to irrigation, ports, etc. You naturally expect that those consumers 
would go out of their way to protect their own interests. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Has the Board approached the Cliairman of the Port 
Commissioners? 

Mr. Gmwala, —Yes. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t mention the Port Commissioners in particular, but 
the representatives of those great industries. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Let me finish. So far as you have followed the proceedings 
of this Board—I take it you follow our proceedings pretty closely—you must 
have noticed that so far none of these bodies have come forward as bodies. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I wondered several times whether they received the necessary 
invitation. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The President will presently tell you what w^e have done in 
that respect. Take the jute Industry for instance. It is a very powerful 
industry in this place. You said that the tariff on steel would embarrass 
the industry to a oonsidei'able extent. Has any representative of the jute- 
industry as such come forward before us? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have followed the proceedings. Have you noticed 
anybody? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot say I have. I am prepared to accept your statement 
for it, 

Mr. Oinwala, —Take the coal industry. Of course individual owners of 
collieries have come forward and given us their statement incidentally in 
connection with other matters. We have addressed both the Associations 
We are not being helped as we ought to be. 

President. —We wrote to the Port Commissioners indicating the points on 
which we were particularly desirous of getting the information as to the- 
effect of the increased duty on steel. We had a reply from them stating that 
they were sending us a written statement which would be ready by the 13th 
of November. As regards the mining interests, we wrote both to the Indian 
Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation. Both the bodies replied 
definitely saying that it was not their intention to make any representation 
to the Tariff Board on the question of what effect the protection of steel might 
have on the coal ini^ustry. We wrote again to both bodies as part of our 
attempt to investigate the reasons for the increases in the price of coal and to 
ascertain how far these causes were likely to be temporary or permanent. 
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On that point we have received replies from both the bodies giving their 
views; but on the general question of how protection of steel would affect the 
coal industry we have had some evidence, as Mr. Ginwala said, from particular 
firms, representatives of which appeared before us, but both the Association 
and the Federation have declined to say anything. 

Mr. Pilcher .—think I can throw some light on the attitudes of these 
bodies. The two Mining Associations have replied to you where it was merely 
a question of estimating. What was the other point? 

President .—They replied to us on the question of our second letter which 
was an inquiry directed to ascertain the causes which have led to the increases 
in the price of coal. 

Mr. Piloher. —That, I think, goes far to explain the situation. Where' it 
is a question of mere fact, you get y*ur answer directly, but where you ask 
them to say whether your interests will be damaged or assisted, there you 
have got those bodies representing a large number of firms. Perhaps the 
majority of them will stand to be damaged in their interests and you may have 
a strong minority owing to the peculiar nature of their particular private 
interests which may even be assisted. In the ease of the collieries, I can give 
you a ease in point. 

President .—All I wish to say is this: that in our original letter to the 
Association and the Federation we enquired if the A.ssociation or any of its 
members desired to express any opinion. I presume in the ordinary course 
of business our letter would be circulated to the firms which constitute the 
Association, or the Federation, as the case may be. 

Mr. Pilcher ,—In the case of the coal industry, you have this prev-alent 
fear that, if anything happens to the Tata Steel Corporation, you will have 
l-J million tons of coal dumped on the market and there will be a crash. A 
number of firms would stand to lose and others are not in a position to 
resist it. 

President .—They should come and state it- What is the Board to do? 
If those persons who are likely to give this information and are most qualified 
to give it, do not come forward and give information, what is the Board to 
do? That is what I want to say. 

Mr. Piloher .—I see it is difficult. 

President .—All I should like to add, so that the statement may be more 
complete, is that we did not write expressly—at least I don’t think we sent 
any special letter—either to the Tea Association or the Jute Association, 
But our communique issued at, the opening of the Tariff Board enquiry— 
copies of which were sent to the Press—was perhaps an invitation to the general 
community and it was the de.sire of the Board that if their interests were 
affected they were at liberty to come forward. If there had been any doubt in 
the mind of persons unconnected with these industries, I do hope that what 
had been said to-day will remove their doubt. The express purpose for which 
the Tariff Board was appointed was to give an opportunity for all interests 
who may be affected by protection to come forward and state their case, and 
meanwhile let me once more say that we are much indebted to you for 
having attempted to state their case for them. 

Your statement is so full that it will not be necessary to ask many questions 
to-day with the object of developing your argument. It is quite clear on almost 
every point what your line is. 

Ov\ page 5 you refer to the fact “ The supreme, direction of the various 
industries is still vested in this.city in the hands of managing agencies which 
are. themselves constantly engaged in tasks of commercial adaptation, adjust¬ 
ment and reconciliation which demand skill no less delicate than that which 
the Tariff Board is now itself asked to display.” May I suggest that possibly 
the absence of evidence from certain sections of the commercial community 
may be due to the fact that their capacity for adaptation, adjustment and’ 
reconciliation proved inadequate to the problem ’oefore them? 
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Mr. Pilcher. —You are quite welcome to suggeet that. 

President. —It Just occurred to me in reading your evidence. On page 8 
you say "Nor are there many firms but regret the impulse imparted to 
dreams of manufacturing expansion in India by the relative oheapne.ss of 
machinery and constructional costs which followed in the ^ wake of that 
movement of exchange.” That is the movement in the beginning of 1920. 
It has been put before us in evidence that Tatas were unwise in undertaking 
their new capital programme at the time they did on the ground that the 
prices at which their materials had to be purchased especially in the years 
1919-20 were much too high. You are suggesting here that that time owing 
to the high exchange was a favourable time for launching into capital 
expenditure. Do you think that the high exchange fully counterbalanced the 
high price of materials? 

Mr. Pilcher.—l should imagine that Tatas’ Greater Extension scheme 
was born considerably earlier. It would be in the earlier years (1917, etc.) when 
they had huge profits. Here in Calcutta you had a number of small concerns 
which were simply hypnotised by the high purchasing value of the rupee and 
they simply rushed in and concerns were floated in a few months. 

President. —I see your point: also the payments which Tatas had to 
make on account of their Greater Extensions began before and continued 
after the period of the high exchange. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 may draw attention to the fact that there were very 
conservative concerns in Calcutta who kept the more general idea always in 
view and who hardly touched this floatation business precisely because they 
w’ere so cautious and farseeing. 

President. —What I want to suggest is this: it was not so much the 
high exchange that was the influence leading to the industrial _ boom, but 
rather the high profits that could be made at the war and immediately 
post-war prices. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Tihai was also a factor, but I think in Calcutta in the case of 
small concerns the other was the direct inspiration. I think very cautious 
firms resisted it. 

President. —You are referring to the floatation of companies in 1920? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Flotations were going on almost every week in 1920. 

President. —In the first page of your note, and I think especially in pages lS 
and 16, your main lines of argument appear to be this, that the imposition 
of a protective duty on steel would very seriously reduce the imports of goods 
into India, and consequently reduce at the same time also the export, and 
that would be prejudicial to the interests of the country. 

Mr. Pilcher, —Yes, provided that the development of the steel export trade 
is actually achieved at the expense of the steel import trade. 

President. —Yes certainly, but in so far as the policy of protection is 
■successful, steel will be manufactured in India instead of being imported 
from abroad. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Not only so but manufactured in surplus quantities for export 
at the expense of the consumer. 

President. —You say at the bottom of page 17 “ If the tendency towards the 
reduction of importation is now to be deliberately extended by means of hostile 
tarifi charges on that large section of the country’s foreign trade in which 
steel is either the sole or the main constituent, the possible consequences 
demand serious consideration in advance.” And a little lower down on page 19 
you say : " It is possible that, granted a marked diminution in the bulk of India’s 
importation, the world would for a time still insistently demand her exportations 
of jute, raw cotton, hides, grains and ultimately, even iron and steel.” But 
" At the present time India has to face the fact that through her import 
trade she must make provision for the foreign payment to her of a bill for her 
oivn exported commodities which annually verges on Ks. 250 orores. If she 
fails to do so, it can only be at the ultimate expense of her export trade and at 
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the cost of endless suffering to the agricultural masses who in a very literal 
sense, have been the creation and offepring of the economic policy which it is 
now proposed to subvert.” The question I put to you is whether it is your 
view that the restriction in this way of the market for India’s export would 
be a serious injury to the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think that the restriction of the existing export trade would 
involve a serious injury to the agricultural population of the country. The 
Fiscal Commission specially warned the Board against those dangers. 

President. —What I want to put to you is this : supposing that conditions 
had been different, that the expectations of the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 
as to the possibility of manufacturing steel in India had been fulfilled, and 
supposing that the Indian manufacturer of steel found no difficulty in selling 
his products at remunerative rates, and one or two of these other firms which, 
as you know, made schemes for the manufacture of steel in India had already 
begun to manufacture, and the restrictions on the import of iron and steel 
had come about in a perfectly normal way, would you still consider that it 
would be injurious to the interests of the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I still think that such a process would threaten a revolution 
in India’s exchange balance. I think you will have seriously to consider the 
cfieot on the rupee, the alteration in the exchange and the prejudicial effect on 
agriculture (of any rapid advance in the industrializing process). 

President. —Do you think that under existing conditions it is inadvisable 
that the Government of India should encourage the development of industrie-? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think it is most desirable that the process should be very 
gradual, so that the import and export trade may adjust themselves. Certainly 
I would not advocate the artificial forcing on of this change. 

President. —It seems to me that whether the change comes about artificially 
or naturally, it does not make very much difference. I appreciate your point 
that you would deprecate a sudden change. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

President. —In another year’s time the Tata Iron and Steel Company will 
be equipped to manufacture steel to the extent of 400,000 tons a year, unless 
the concern shuts down. That would lead to a reduction in the imports, 
quite apart from any protective duty. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The position, as I have said, will be in a very acute form. 

President. —The result W'ould be, you think, a rise in exchange? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. That might increase the balance of trade to India’s 
advantage very rapidly and suddenly and I think there will be a sharp rise 
in exchange. 

President. —The immediate effect of that would be to increase India’s 
purchasing power in the foreign market and thereby restore the import trade. 

Mr. Pilcher.' —The damage done to India’s prosperity during the intervening 
period of violent fluctuations in exchange might prove to be incalculable. 

President. —Do you anticipate that the fluctuations would be so very severe? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think it is a danger that has to be faced and to be considered. 
I have shown that the cotton and iron and steel together constitute over DO 
per cent, of the total importations of the country in point of value. I forget 
the exact figures. The decline in the cotton importations has already affected 
the exchange and, if you put the two together, the results for the agricultural 
industry might be as serious as I suggest. 

President. —Every rise in the exchange would increase, the possibility of 
importing cotton from England. Suppose the exchange rises from Is. 4o. to 
Is. 6d., that would mean a reduction to the Indian consumer of 10 per cent, 
in the price of cotton goods manufactured in England.P 

Mr. Pilcher. —Theoretically I quite agree with you, but if you once concede 
this principle with that result, then the demand for protection by the cotton 
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mill people brought about by the enhanced purchasing value of the rupee will 
be absolutely irresistible. It seems to me that you will have to go on to that. 

President.— Tha.t is a more general point of view. The exceedingly violent 
fluctuations in the exchange in 1919-20 were to a large extent due to a 
tiomplete disorganisation of the ordinary channels of trade produced by the war* 
Since then things have settled down a great deal, and the movement ot 
commodities would be more sensitive to small changes m the exchange. 1 
suggest that there is no particular reason to fear that there should be such 
violent fluctuations. I think this point ought to be taken into consideration. 

Mr Pilcher. —I still think that the present rise in India’s balance of trade 
is a clear sign of the times and it is extremely dangerous, froin the pomt ot 
view of the agriculturist classes, to go in for the deliberate diminution oi the 
import trade. 

President. —Do you think that it would bo better in the interests of the 
country that the extra steel which Tatas will be able to manufacture should 
not be manufactured in India? 

Mr PilohoT —Certainly I think it is desirable that the development of the 
steel industry should be ’left to be controlled by more or less natural forces. 
The first thing is to get the cost of production down gradually. 

President.—It rolled steel is to be manufactured in India at all, we had 
it in evidence that the smallest economic unit which any modern manufacturer 
would think of putting up weulcl be one capable of producing 130,000 to 140,000 
tons a year. That is roughly Tatas’ present production. In fact what fhey 
have done is to add about two units to their present plant, and that would 
make up the 400,000 tons. If the manufacture of steel in India is to be 
proceeded with at all and gradually increased it can only be increased by 
pretty big jumps. You may say that this is double the ordinary jump but 
sooner or later that kind of situation has got to be faced. 

Mr. Pilcher.—My reply would be that, if this development is left to be 
controlled by natural economic forces, it w’ill ultimately come about on a 
profitable basis for India. It will create so much additional prosperHy in this 
country that the purchasing power of the country will be increased. But to-day 
vou will get absolutely nothing from it through the decrease in imports by 
their exclusion and a general adverse effect on imports through the deteriorating 
purchasing power of the masses generally. The cost of transit will go up, 
coal costs will go up and all costs of agricultural production will go up. 
I think you will cut both ways if you go into this unnatural encouragement 
of the steel industry. If you will only wait and do things naturally, you won’t 
have all this maladjustment of exchange and the beneficial forces created by 
the manufacture of steel will develop and tend to balance things. 

President. —But supposing the result of refusing protection were this that 
the manufacture of steel in India ceased altogether, would you regard it as a 
smaller calamity to the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think if the present attempt to manufacture steel in the 
country does cease—I don’t think it necessarily will—I think Tata’s concern 
will be reconstructed; capital is not going to lie idle, some-one will have 
to reconstruct it and they may attempt to work on an economic basis 
I think, the fact- that you have, got iron ore here with 60 to 70 per cent, 
iron absolutely assures ultimate development once you get your coal and other 
costs down. 


President. —One has to consider this, that one reason why India is so 
backward in manufactures is the dilEoulty of attracting Indian capital to 
industries. Apart from the cotton mills, the Tata Company is the first great 
industrial achievement due solely to Indian capital. One has to consider the 
effect that might be produced on the minds of Indian capitalists regarding 
investments in industrial business. 

Mr. Pilcher. —^I should very much like to see capital pouring into industrial 
developments in this country, but whether you will ever attract capital by 
keeping your railway and coal cost so high that the cost of production absolutely 
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precludes export, it seems to me very doubtful indeed. You must cut these 
costs down and then capital will be attracted. The cost of production of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., in July 1923 was Es. 179 per ton of rails and the cost 
of production at Swansea was not more than 135 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Selling price you mean? 

Mr. Pilcher. —F.o.r. price was certainly not more than Es. 140 a ton. 

President. —That is not necessarily an indication of cost of production. As 
a matter of fact what the Tata Company said about that was that they did not 
think that any firm in Great Britain could at present be manufacturing steel 
rails at anything below £8 a ton, and I doubt if any one in India has better 
information about that than Tatas. 

Mr. Pilcher. —You cannot attract capital into an industry when there is 
something between 30 to 40 per cent, difference in the cost of production. 
It is to me almost incredible that all these factories in England are turning 
out these large quantities, which I have mentioned in my written evidence, 
at a dead loss. 

President. —1 don’t think anybody would deny that the iron and steel firms 
generally for the last two years in the United Kingdom have been barely 
covering their cost of production in a very large number of cases, because I 
know that is pretty nearly certain. Of course it is a question how long they 
can go on *, one would expect there would come a period when the firms would 
cease to produce. 

Mr. Piloher.—l pointed out to you that the English cost is just about the 
same as that anticipated by Tata’s, Es. 140 a ton. They ate actually supplying 
to the “ Palmer ” Eailwaya at Es. 122-»»a ton. They have a contract with the 
B. N. Eailway at Bs. 110 a ton. 

President. —If the Tata Company expected to make a profit by selling at 
Es. 130 a ton, their cost of production would certainly not be higher than that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —My point is when you keep your cost of production back to 
something like that there is a chance of the steel industry in India meeting 
the demand of the foreign market and then you will attract capital mto it. 
The point we are now discussing is the desirability of attracting capital into the 
manufacture of steel in India. 

President. —It is more than that. The tendency that will be set loose will 
be that no capital will come into industries of any kind in India, 

Mr. Pilcher. —My point i.s that more capital will come in when the cost 
of coal and railway freight and so on goes down again. 

President. —Surely the difficulty to attract capital in investment in 
India existed before the war when the railway freights, etc., and the cost 
of coal were very low? 

Mr. Pilcher .—I doubt whether it was realised then that this industrial 
opportunity existed. It was not then known that there was all this available 
ore in the country. It was only known in restricted circles that this ore with 
a high iron content existed in India. 

President. —It is not only a question of attracting capital to the iron and 
steel industry but to industries of any kind. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Are you going to attract capital by artificially increasing the 
cost of the basic material in the manufacturing process? 

President. —^It may be so. It is only an aspect of the case that cannot 
be ignored. 

.Mr. Pilcher. —I think the odds are all the other way. 

President.—On pages 12, 15 and 16 you have spoken of the imposition of 
prohibitive tariff on steel. I take it that what you mean by that is a tariff 
the immediate object of which is to secure that the whole of India’s demand 
is met in India? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 
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President. —And you would admit no doubt that on its immediate effect 
the tariff would not and could not be prohibitive. It could only be prohibitive 
if the total consumption of India suiik-to 400,000 tons which is Tata’s own 
production. 

Mr. Pilcher.—It may not be absolutely prohibitive, but its effect on the 
industries of the country would be that their foreign supplies would be restricted 
almost to the point of prohibition. 

President. —Certainly not. After all the increase in the price caused by the: 
duty will be 23i per cent, over the present price. Do you think that an, 
increase of price by 23^ per cent, would make it impossible to import steel 
at all? 

Mr. Pilcher. —You have got Tatas cost in July as Bs. 179 a ton. The whole- 
object of the tariff is to make it profitable for Tsitiis to manufacture. 

President. —Not necessarily—at a cost of Bs. 179 per ton. 

Mr. Pilcher. —How are you going to secure a reduction in cost? 

President. —I think the Tata Company themselves recognize that this cost i* 
higher than it ought to be, and what they have asked for is an increase of 
duty from 10 to 38J per cent., that is to say, what costs Bs. 110 now would 
cost Bs. 133, which is a little more than a 20 per cent, increase. What I 
am putting to you is that an increase of 20 per cent, in the price of steel is 
not prohibitive? 

Mr. Pilcher. —^Not absolutely prohibitive. 

President. —After all during the war we managed to pay a price very much 
higher than that. Not very long ago, in 1920-21, the Kailway Board paid for 
imported rails— 

for the 1st quarter.Bs. 251 a ton. 

for the 2nd quarter.Bs. 308 a ton. 

for the 8rd quarter.Es. 875 a ton. 

for the 4th quarter.Es. 848 a ton. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I am familiar with those figures, but what was the effect on 
railway construction? The only possible purchaser was the State Eailways, and 
they purchased at a very expensive rate, but private concerns almost ceased 
purchasing. 

President. —I am not for the moment considering the question how far the 
increase in price was prejudicial to railway development; that is another 
question. But if it is suggested that an increase in the price of 20 per cent, 
would have a prohibitive effect, I do suggest that it is going too far. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It may not be absolutely prohibitive, I agree. 

President. —The Tata Iron and Steel Co.'s position is this, that probably 
rails on the average for the next few years will come into India at about 
Es. 150 a ton without duty. If a 38J per cent, duty were imposed, it would 
raise the price to somewhere near Bs. 200. The question really is, would the 
consumer find it impossible to purchase at that price ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think it would be impossible, but it would be a 
very great burden on private industries. 

President. —You rather overstate their case, and that is why I put it to 
you whether it is really prohibitive. It may be prohibitive in the sense that 
ultimately it is hoped that India will produce all its own requirements in iron 
and steel, but I don’t think it is quite right to suggest that it is prohibitive 
immediately. 

Mr. Pilcher, —I think “ exclusive ” would have been better than 
“ prohibitive.” 

President. —Then on page 14 you say “ In 1920-21, when Bengal’s coal 
exports W'ere 1,142,608, vessels clearing from Calcutta numbered 720, tonnage 
2,225,000. In 1922-28, when coal exports had shrunk to 97,624 tons, vesssi* 
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clearing from Calcutta numbered 492 (1,762,000 tons).” Have you traced the 
eause and effect of these two things’? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yea. The coal industry can give you the exact figures as 
regards tonnage. 

President. —Do you suggest that the difference is accounted for merely by, 
the absence of coal for export? 

Mr. Pilcher. —A large proportion of it. Sir E. Watson Smyth told, the 

Board the other day that there used to be—I think he spoke in regard to his 

office alone—very heavy work on chartering of steamers for coal tonnage, and 
now there is hardly work for one man at their table. 

President. —Taking trade generally is it not a fact that there has been a 
considerable reduction in the volume of trade in these two years? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The whole of the difference is not accounted for by the 
difference in coal shipments, but much of it is. The Port authorities know the 
number of coal steamers they used to have and the number they get now, 

and the colliery people can also give you the figui'es. The fact that coal does 

go abroad brings in a considerable amount of tonnage into the port. 

President. —Do the export figures you have quoted include bunker coal or 
coal exported elsewhere? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot tell you. 

President. —It is not of great importance. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Bunker trade is of great importance to the collieries, specially 
to the second class collieries. 

President. —On page 25 you say “ A faint indication of the increase in 
railway costs involved in any compulsion places upon the Eailway Board or 
fhe Companies to purchase in this country at the present time, with the 
steel tariff standing at 10 per cent., is afforded by the statement of the 
Eailway Industries Committee that, on a purchase in India of 81S2 railway 
wagons merely, the additional cost to the taxpayer would have been approxi¬ 
mately half a orore of rupees as compared with the cost of the imported 
commodity. Were still greater protection afforded to the indigenous steel 
industry, the disparity between foreign and Indian prices would necessarily 
become more marked.” Well, I can’t say how it could become more marked 
then it was already, because most of the wagon building firms have asked for 
a rate of duty which would secure the price they endeavoured to obtain in 
1922 and the disparity would fust be where it is, would it not? 

Mr. Pilcher. —tf so, then their profits would be very much less than they 
expected on the order—that is, if they have to buy steel at a higher price. 
Somebody has got to make a sacrifice; I do not know who is going to make it. 

President. —What we were told in evidence about the tender which seeured 
the order for the 3,000-wagons in 1922 was that, as far as it could be compared 
with the pre-war price, it was really lower than the pre-war price. 

Mr. Pilcher.- —I have heard of that. 

President. —Supposing for the moment that that statement is accurate, do 
you think it is possible that for any substantial period India will be able to buy 
in the United Kingdom wagons at about the pre-war price? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They are buying now. 

President. —There was one successful tender for 8,000 wagons which 
apparently got the order at about the pre-war price? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think it is possible, having regard to the condition of the 
world generally, that it could go on? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think %6ry strenuous endeavours are being made in the 
steel market at Home and other markets to get down to pre-w'ar level, or 
somewhere near a level at which India can buy; that is the one governing, 
ambition of these industries. 
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President.^—Let me put it to you that in the greatest steel producing 
country in the world, the United States of America, the price of steel raifi 
is 50 per cent, more than the pre-war price and appears likely to remain at that 

level. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They have gone on to the self-contained process : they have 
surrounded themselves by a high tariff and they have become a self-contained 
unit, I think their case is a special one. 

President. —But they are producing more steel than all the rest of the world 
put together, and they can hardly be left out. I admit that the British manu¬ 
facturer has. been doing his utmost to reduce cost with the result that in real 
wages labourers in the iron and steel trade are distinctly worse off than 
before the war. 

Mr. Pilohcr. —Yes. 

Pres-ident. —One does not see that that can be pushed very much further. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I personally think that, the conditions of the Indian railways 
lieing rvhat they are, and the whole of the industries depending upon transport 
which is inadequate, the very greatest use should be made of the present 
opportunity in India’s interest. If the steel industry will only wait patiently 
till railway freight.? come down, their time wdll come. 

President. —The sum and substance of your argument is that it is an 
altogether inopportune time? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes, it seems to me to be in conflict with the Inohcape 
Committee’s recommendations. It seems to fly in the face of post-war 
experience and the necessities of the post-war time. 

President. —Then the policy that you advocate as the best policy in the 
interest of India is to buy in the cheapest market regardless of the oonse- 
■qiience it may have on your own industries? 

Mr: Pilcher.' —For the time being, with this rider added that this particular 
steel interest having come into existence, buy from it to the extent of its 
production on the basis of cost at the lowest level at which they can produce 
within their limitations : do not stifle itdo not extinguish it, but do not 
cnoouvage it artificially at this critical time w'hen, above all things, India 
requires cheapness by lowering of transport charges, etc. 

President .—This is a considerable^ qualification of your general position. 
Aai 1 right in saying that you think Government would be justified iu 
puvchasiiig all the steel the Tata Company could produce at the lowest price 
which would enable them to carry on? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think the question requires most careful examination, but 
in view of the undesirability of this one steel industry going under, I think 
something should be done to help them. But the governing consideration is 
the necessity of buying cheaply for railway reconstruction and for other 
industrial advancements such as bridges and collieries and so forth, 1 think 
if help of the kind inoiitioned were accorded to Tatas a verv close security 
would naturally be required at the Tata Company’? works. 

President. —At page 26 there is a reference and quotation from the Industrial 
Commission’s report. I was wondering if y®u could give me a reference. It 
declares that “ cheap supply of coal is the foundation of future industrial 
progress in India.” 

Mr. Pilcher. —I shall be glad to give it to the Board. I will send it down. 

President. —Going on now to the Jute trade you say " It was, and I 
believe rcnicins. the 'utihition of the jute industry on tUo Hooglikv to iniiinfcain 
a steady ten per cent, increase in the number of looms operating on the 
river.” Well, that depends of course on the growth of the demand solely. 
Unless more jute is required there is no justification for the increase in the 
number of looms. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think you can safely leave the jute trade to look after its 
r \vn interests, and to guard itself against over production. 
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President.—1 was interested in the statement as I myself do not Imow by 
what law of nature the jute trade would extend at that rate, or should it be an 
object which Government should set itself to secure? 

Mr. Pilcher. —My object there has been to give the Board some estimate 
of the steady rate of expansion and thus to enable you to get to the stee) 
factor. I would not claim it as a matter of right for the jute industry. 

President.—Yon say “ Since the war at least two plants have been laid 
down in India for the manufacture of this machinery. I think we have 
heard from three firms manufacturing jute mill machinery. We had a written 
statement from one, I think the Angus Engineering Company. We visited 
the Works of the other two but have received no written statement from 
either of them yet. If they regard it as of great importance that any pro- 
tection granted to steel should be passed on to them, we should have heard 
from them more than we have heard. But there is, I think, this point to be 
considered that it does not necessarily follow that all their machinery is made 
of steel, some of it may be made of east iron. 

Afr. Pilcher. —The whole of it is not steel, but it must be left to an expert 
to elucidate what proportion of that is made of steel. 

President. —Then on page 37 you say “ Every tea garden in Bengal and. 
Assam is dependent upon machinery for the manufacture of its leaf and there 
appears to be complete unanimity among its promoters in resenting a pro- 
hibitive import duty on steel as a potential import on their own capital and 
replacement outlay at a time when recovery is being laboriously achieved 
after a period of disastrous losses. At least one engineering concern for long 
associated honourably with the supply of tea manufacturing machinery to the 
gardens, is threatened with heavy loss on its Indian investments in_ the event 
of the imposition of a prohibitive tarifi on steel.” Would it be a fair question, 
to ask what that concern is? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I should rather not discuss that. 

President. —All that I would like to say is that if they came up we 
would naturally hear what they have to say. We visited the Works of 
Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co., where they manufacture tea machinery, a firm 
I understand established in England, but who started a branch in India, and 
we understood quite distinctly that that firm did not intend to address us. 

Then, on page 43 you go on to the question of the concessions that coal, 
export used to enjoy, and you ate of opinion that it is very desirable that it 
should' be reintroduced in order that the coal export may be resumed. But 
have you considered the Bailway point of view that they are unable at the 
present moment to move any more coal than they are already moving, and, 
if so, would the remedy you suggest produce any appreciable effect? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I understand the wagon position is daily growing. better. 
This is a very profitable trade and there is this to be said also that a great 
deal of the coal now taken, over the long land lead would, granted railway 
assistance for the sea route, come down to Calcutta by the short lead. There 
would be large wagon economies on the long land journeys. The bulk of the 
coal would come down to Calcutta in 5 days there and back for the wagons. 
The rest of the coal transport would be done by sea. 

President. —You will relieve congestion by increased traffic? 

Mr. Pilcher. —You will take a great deal of coal off the long and on to the 
short land leads. It would economize wagons in one' direction and it is 
doubtful whether any net increase of mileage run would result from sending 
the coal to the sea vid Calcutta. 

President. —It is not a point that is of importance to the Tariff Board, but, 
as I understand it, the railway contention is that for practical purposes they 
cannot move more coal than they are moving, 

Mr. Pilcher. —I would like in any case to emphasise the necp==;lH' f-.r 
getting more wagons and getting them quickly. 
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President. —On page 44 1 find a little difficulty in following, your figures. 
Have you any information as to the price of Bengal coal at Bombay just now? 

Mr. Pilcher. —^It is very easily available. I think the price of Bengal opal 
is Rs. 28 or Es. 29 per ton which is a little above the delivery prie* of foreign 
coal—I think it is merely a matter of annas twelve or a rupee above that. 

President. —Bombay is paying between Es. 26 and 29 and the Indian coal 
is just about that? 

Mr. Pilcher. —A few annas more wUl settle the whole thing—I should rather 
say a rupee at the outside would enable the Bengal coal to get into the 
Bombay market. 

President. —On page 45 you say: “A concrete example taken from the 
statistics of a large operating group will best show the position of these 
companies.” There again I would like to put it to you whether you are in 
8 position to say what group you are referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think I am. These statistics have been obtained from 
personal friends and from people who were w'illing to help me. Sometimes 
help was given and sometimes they were diffident about giving me any 
information. 

President. —You have no authority to disclose the names of the firms you 
are referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher, —No. 

President. —That of course ends the matter, but we hope you will at least 
convey to them our desire (although of course their feelings are the same as 
yours) to hear what they have to say. 

Then, on page 46 you say “ A 33f per cent, enhancement of replacement 
costs under the heading of machinery in the multiple concern described would 
entail an additional 3'81 annas per ton on raising costs for depreciation alone.” 

I take it that in a modern colliery, the electrical machinery itself accounts 
for a considerable part of the machinery? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In that particular group that I gave you the electrical 
machinery bears a very small proportion at the present time to the total 
block outlay, although electrification is going on and they think it is the one 
hope of salvation in the future. 

President. —If the representatives of the firms were before us we could 
have tried to ascertain to what extent their machinery could be produced in 
India to-day; if it could not, then there would be no question of including 
it in the higher tariff duty. For instance, there are various steel parts of 
machinery, e.g., boiler plates, that are not really produced in India, and they 
ought to be eliminated in any attempt to calculate the cost. But of course 
you are not intimately acquainted with the thing and we can hardly expect 
you to give us the information we want as it must be someone who is intimately 
acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Quite. 

President, —On page 60 you say: “ Of the analogous companies subsidiary 
to the Tata enterprise one has already demanded a protective import duty 
of 45 per cent, ad valorem.” Which subsidiary company are you referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is the Tinplate Company. 

President, —I want to be certain about it. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It was based on recollection of newspaper reading. 

Mr. Ginvjala. —Y'ou, I take it, represent more or less the theoretical aspect 
of the case, and so far as it refers to the consumers of India. You are not 
a practical consumer, any more than I? 

Mr. Pilcher, —No. 

Mr. Oimveda, —You are not interested in any industry? 

Mr. Pilcher. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So, it is more or less a theoretical presentation of the 
case P ' 
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Mr. Pilcher. —1 am a consumer. My railway and other forms of outlay 
arc going up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t use any steel? 

Mr. Pilcher. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are quite right in presenting to the Tariff Board 
the consumer’s point of view. We must decide this question after taking 
into consideration the various recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, 
and striking more or less a sort of balance between advantages and dis¬ 
advantages arising from protection. You have in the first part of your 
exposition generally dealt with the question. You have tried to show what 
effect it would have generally on industries and so on, but that, 1 think, 
hardly helps us, unless you get us the necessary figures, or put us in the w.i.v 
of obtaining them, or unless those particular industries concerned are going 
to come forward and help us. What I mean is this. I am trying to work 
out a sort of profit and loss account from the consumers’ point of view. 
First of all I should like to determine what is the burden in money in the 
event of steel getting protection. First of all I should like to know if you 
have taken this 33J per cent, as being applicable to the whole 1 million tons 
of steel. 

Mr. Pilcher. —For the purposes of calculation, I have done so, 

Mr. Oinwala.—Th&t is hardly the figure. We are at present investigating 
not into the position of all kinds of steel imported but into the position of 
the kind of steel that is or is soon likely to be manufactured in this country. 
That is a great qualification. 

.1/r. Pilcher. —It seems to me inevitable that ultimately the steel industry, 
if once protected, will aim at supplying the whole Indian market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We do not know what may be in the remote future. We 
are only concerned with the present and more or less immediate future. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Are you concerned only with 140,000 tons or with 400,000? 

President. —Mr. GinwaLa means that the Tariff Board are only concerned 
■with the kind of steel that is produced or can be produced within a reason- 
able^time in this country. 

3Ir. Pilcher.—-In one of the statements supplied by Tatas, they give a list 
of the various articles they hope to produce in the country. 

Mr. Gimoala. —There are various things made of acid steel, like high speed 
tools, which cannot he manufactured in this country. They must be imported. 
But we are now confining our attention to the kind of steel that i.s m.inu- 
factured in this country. 

Mr. Pilcher. —If you are going to reduce the one million tons under this 
head, you have to take in different classes of machinery, hardware and so 
forth. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have to exclude everything that is not manufactured in 
India. So your figure will require a considerable modification. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Also amplification because there are those other heads. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you mean? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yon have got the Agricultural Implements Company at 
Jamshedpur trying to oust the foreign manufacturer. Under your imports 
where you get 1 million tons imported, it does not include kodalis, etc. 

Mr. Gimcala. —1 am only taking those things that are manufactured in 
this country. We are not dealing with anything that is not manufactured 
in India. 

M-r. Pilcher. —In the ultimate balance-sheet, you will get a very mU'.'h 
higher figure than the 15 crores I have given. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We do not know what the figures are. That is one limita¬ 
tion. Having got that, yon have got to distribute the total burden amongst 
■the various consumers. The railways are the most important consumem. 
Are they not? „ 
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Mr. Pilcher. —I must emphasise that the burden is by no means confined 
to the mere addition to the coat of price. There is the indirect burden to 
be considered. I don’t know whether you are asking me to consider the 
whole burden, 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not talking of the moral or ethical burden. I am 
only talking of the money burden for the time being. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the railways. They are the principal consumers. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Also Government. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, Government in its various Departments, the most 
important being the Public Works Department, Irrigation Department and 
Ordnance Department. Then take the industries, textiles both cotton and 
jute, coal, agriculture, tea, engineering and machinery. We shall have to 
know from these various consumers how much steel of the kind I have referred 
to is going to be used by them in any particular year. We have not got the- 
figures. We are doing our best to get them. Then we have to take the 
advantages that would accrue. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I want to emphasise again that you have not touched the 
whole cost to the country. You have hardly begun. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us go step by step. Let us take the money value 
first. You can amplify it if you like. I want to know whether this is the 
correct system or method to arrive at the money cost of protection. Against 
that you will set off what the country gains by it, that is to say, the value 
of the steel that is produced in the country—^nioney remaining in the country, 
so many people finding employment in the country and also it being a means 
of securing its defence under certain contingencies and the like. Then we 
shall take the consumers separately. With regard to railways you have 
said that it would increase the cost of transport. On the other hand, there 
is the fact that railways would get increased traflSc by the expansion of the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Pilcher. —May I enquire whether 1 am to observe silence or dc^ you 
expect me to comment? I want to comment on practically all these observa¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Ginicala. —I will first explain to you our general position. I want 
you to help us as far as you can. Take the advantages that go to the rail¬ 
ways ; the increased traffic and also the facilities that they get by obtaining 
their steel products as far as possible in this country. On the Government’s 
side, there is the income-tax on the profits of steel and also certain appliances 
for national defence. Then yon come to the ports. If the capacity of the 
people for buying increases, there must be more imports. Then we come to 
the industries. The most important are jute and coal. Now take coal, 
W’'e have been told that one ton of steel requires about 4 tons of coal—it may 
be more or less—and at present the consumption of coal by the direct manu¬ 
facture of steel is about 1 million tons. There are also a number of subsi¬ 
diary industries which will also use a considerable amount of coal, so that 
perhaps Jth of the total output of coal may be roughly taken as being 
used by the steel industry. So far as coal is concerned, it derives a direct 
benefit by the existence of the steel industry. When we have got all these 
figures, we would be in a position to know the cost of protection to the 
country as well as the consumer. Do you think that we can get the figure.' 
I have referred to? 

Mr. Pile her. think that the Board might go a long way towards getting 
some sort of monetary balance sheet, but it would be quite impossible to 
make it really comprehensive, by assuming that all the effects of protection 
are direct. Who can possibly estimate the effect on the vast agrieultura’ 
industry of a retarded railway development? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the total money burden involved? How mucb 
more would it cost the country? It may be Rs. 2, 3 or S crores. We- 
know that it has got to be distributed over a very large section of the nublio 
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It is no use saying that the country’s progress would be retarded. You 
have got to satisfy us with figures. We are not disputing the proposition 
that when there is a tariff, the cost of the article to the consumer increases 
ffor the time being. There is nothing in that. Nobody would deny it. 
When it cornea really to determine how much that burden amounts to it is a 
different proposition. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is difficult to calculate. The Board’s task is one of 
•extreme difficulty. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Are you prepared to help us on those lines? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot possibly tell you what the country will lose in any 
one year in trade if its railways were simply inadequate. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Supposing the tariff is raised from 10 to 33J per cent., 
ean’t you tell how much it is going to cost? 

Mr. Pilcher, —You can work it out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you are satisfied that the advantages and disadvantages 
Approximately balance, would you object to protection? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I should be very interested to see the balance-sheet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing we are satisfied that on the whole the advan¬ 
tages of protection to the country are greater, what will be your position? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I can only say that I should scrutinise the balance-sheet 
with some interest. As far as I can see, most of the items on the debit 
•side will be enormously greater than those on the credit side. 

Mr. Ginwala, —You may say so. It must remain a matter of opinion to 
.some extent. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is for the Board to calculate and summarise the results of 
the calculation. It is the Board’s task. I simply endeavour to remind the 
Board that there are big items to be taken into their calculation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How is the Board to do it? Is there any other way which 
you can suggest? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot, 1 must confess. I think that it is desirable that you 
:should hear the views of the consiiming class—representatives of agriculturists 
in particular. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as you are concerned, you cannot give more than 
-what you have. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the jute machinery. We have visited some of the 
Jute Machinery Works. Of' course, no jute machinery manufacturer has 
given evidence before the Board, Our impression was first of all there was 
•not so much steel in the jute machinery as you might think at fijst sight 
and secondly it was not the kind of steel in most cases which is manu¬ 
factured in this -fountry. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think that it is quite fair to contend, as you so 
often do, that because a particular thing is not now manufactured, therefore 
■it is to be ruled right out of the question. The tendency of these powerful 
interests will ultimately be to manufacture everything. There is already a 
locomotive company which proposes to manufacture every part of the loco¬ 
motive. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a different proposition. Then, somebody else will 
make a further enquiry. We are at present concerned with the immediate 
future. I 

Mr, Pilcher. —The Board is going to give the direct incentive to this 
process. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You contend that the jute industry xrould be affected very 
much by the imposition of the additional tariff on steel, but there is no 
evidence so far to suggest that most of the machinery is made of the kind 
of steel that is manufactured in this country. 
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Mr. Pilcher .—I only ask you to go into the jute factory and see with your 
own eyes whether the machinery is not made of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I went there a few days ago and I am telling you that 
the kind of steel that is manufactured here does not seem to be a very large^ 
percentage. 

ilir. Pilcher .—That is only a question of time. I should think that Messrs. 
Fairburn, Lawson, Combe Barber, Limited, would be the best persons to 
tell you what they think of it. 

Prtsident .—^We were promised a written statement which has not yet 
come. 

Mr. Pilcher.—It is novel to me that jute machinery is not mainly com¬ 
posed of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is not made of the kind of steel that is manufactured 
here. • 

Mr. Pilcher .—I suggest that every kind of steel will be manufactured in 
this country before very long. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That may or may not be. The same thing applies to the 
coal machinery to some extent, but there is a good deal more in it than 
in the jute machinery. 

Mr. Pilcher.—I would suggest to you, if you are going to divide the steel 
in the coal and jute operations into steel made in this country and not made 
in this country, and if you are going to oblige the firms to order one half 
of their requirements in this country and one half from abroad, the amount 
of delay and inconvenience will be colossal. Take certain sections which 
they have to send for from Home. There is sure to be long delay; and; 
consequently a great waste of capital, loss of interest and so forth through 
this postponement. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The point still remains that we cannot take into considera¬ 
tion any kind of steel that is not manufactured at present or will not be- 
manufactured within a reasonable time. So unless you can support your 
general exposition by certain figures, your argument loses a considerable 
amount of its value. 

Mr. Pilcher .—It seems to me to be really asking too much of a firm like 
Fairhurn’s to analyse their machinery into the different kinds of steel in the 
way in which yon require. 

Mr. Ginwala .—So far as the general propositions are concerned from the 
point of view of economic doctrine, they may or may not be correct. This 
is not the time to go into them. But when you make a statement that such 
and sujh proposal will have such and such effect, we are entitled to aslr 
you how and on what basis you say that. 

Mr. Pilcher .—I derive my impression from people who are most interested 
in the manufacturing process. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^They have not come forward to give evidence. 

Mr. Pilcher.—I can only repeat that the people engaged in this particular 
industry are now discussing it and the industry is permeated by this feeling 
from top to bottom. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^Taking the general aspect of the question, I take it that 
your view is that India should in the matter of its steel industry more or 
less put up with whatever conditions of business that happen to exist in 
Great Britain or in other foreign countries. 

Mr. Pilcher .—I would not say that at all. My position is this. The 
great manufacturers in Great Britain at this particular moment are en¬ 
deavouring to confer the greatest service on India which they possibly can 
by rehabilitating her railways and industries. It seems to me that these- 
proposals check that process absolutely. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Is it your contention that those prices that prevail in 
Great Britain and other foreign countries are going to be permanently as: 
low as they appear to be just now. 
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Mr. Fil^-her. —The tendency is certainly to keep them down to that point 

Mr, Ginwala. —Do yon maintain that every time that happens with refer 
ence to this or any other industry, India must not develop that industry. 

Mr. Pilcher. —My point is that ultimately a most excellent time wii 
arrive for developing the steel trade. I want to see it developed. 

Mr. Ginivala. —But at present you must stop it? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Every effort should be made to give some assistance to thi 
existing industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you stop the development of the steel industry unti 
that time arrives? 

Mr. Pilcher. —You can leave it to the industry. Messrs. Cammell Laird 
& Co. examined the position as experts. They have the great advantage o! 
receiving advice from a big managing agency house in Calcutta, They came 
to the conclusion that the present was not appropriate for attempting tf 
expand the steel industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What period are you referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They made most exhaustive enquiries in 1920-21. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I now give you the opinion that they gave us here 
only this week? Will you accept their opinion? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I should like to hear the opinion of Messrs. Cammell Laird 
& Co. in Sheffield. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am afraid we cannot get you that. So far as their repre 
sentatives az’e concerned, I can tell you their position wms this: that thf 
steel industry could not be started here just now without a certain amount, 
of protection. That is the first point. They suggested an additional pro¬ 
tection of 5 per cent.—that was on the old figures they had—subject t« 
revision—by which they meant that they might have to ask for more, possibly 
10 per cent. That is their opinion. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I adhere to my belief that the general tendency in the steel 
industry of the WDild—I exclude the United States of America—is to slov 
down production. 

President,—We are now talking of Cammell Laird’s. 

Mr, Pilcher.—Even if you gave them 5 per cent., it is very hypothetioa' 
whether they would start or not. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —Unless you gave that, they would not. 


Mr. Pilcher.—Even if it is given, they might not. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^They would not think of doing so because they would not 
get capital. My point is, do you suggest that each time an industry that if 
established in this country to compete against a foreign industry finds itself 
in difficulties, it should shut its business until the conditions in the riva 
country have become normal? That is the logical conclusion. 


Mr. Pilcher.—Mj answer is that it should not get public support. 

Mr. Ginwala .—An industry is already in existence. Owing to causes over 
which it had no control, it is unable to compete with a foreign industry. 
Do you mean to say that the nation should say “ We cannot help you until 
conditions in other countries change?” Do you think that it is a fair \v&: 
of dealing with it, looking at it from the Indian national point of view? 

Mr. Pilcher .—I think that those new industries in which over £200 
millions was invested had an equally good case to come and ask for the 
nation’s help. In 1920-21, they were in the same position. I don t thint 
any industry has a right, merely because it is in difficult circumstances, tf 
come and ask for financial assistance. 

Mr. Giuu’alo.—The point is that certain conditions have changed in other 
countries. 

Mr. Pilcher ,—Their cost of production has gone down; here it has gone up 
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Air. Ginwala. —Has cost of production gone down? You are probabi; 
mixing up the selling price with the cost of production which is a differen 
thing altogether. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yon can work out the cost of production. 

iljr. Oinwala. —We should be very thankful if you would. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The reduction in the price of coal and transit charges ai 
Home is well known. \Ve must go on with those here and must cut them 
down further. 

Mr. Gimcala. —Until that time, should India wait? 

Mr. Peter. —It is a question whether expansion under existing conditions 
in India is to be oncouraged. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tsitas’ case is this. They are at present the only people 
who m-aniifacture steel. They say that unless they get protection, they 
cannot go on. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Every pioneer industry in this country has a right to come 
and say that. You are establishing a very dangerous principle. Other 
pioneer industries all round us are now in the hands of liquidators. 

Mr. (y/nicala.—AVhat is your opinion. Do you .say that an industry which 
is important, but which finds itself in difficulties due to causes over which it 
had no control, should be shut down? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot conceive that it has no control over its own cost of 
production. It is a competitive industry. It is in trouble because it cannot 
compete with the foreign manufacturer. If it brings down its own cost of 
production, its trouble will be over. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But at present it is dependent to a large eatrsnt on the 
selling price of the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Pilcher. —^That is based on their cost of production. That is proved 
by the fact that you have had a reduction in selling costs at Swansea abso¬ 
lutely pro rata to the reduction of the Board of Trade index of the cost of 
living. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The pre-war price of rails was about £6, but the present 
day price is £8: that is £2 more. Do you suggest that this difference 
of two pounds represents the general rise in the cost of living and in the 
cost of materials? 

Mr. Pilcher. —All these interests are making a tremendous sacrifice to try 
and sell at a profit, 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is just the point. They are fighting with their back 
to the wall. Do you expect India to do the same? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think that if you follow the example set by the Home 
Government, yon will get them to lower their cost of production here, but if 
you give them tariff assistance you will never get them to lower their cost 
of production. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The logical conclusion of your argument is that India must 
always be equal to whatever conditions happen to prevail in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Is that not what it really comes to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That is the safe rule to go on with unless you_ are going 
to subsidise all industries whenever they are in difficulties. That is a dange¬ 
rous principle. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Will not that mean the end of protection altogether ? India 
must in that case under all conditions be prepared to meet the conditions of 
industries prevalent in foreign countries. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is the duty of the capitalists to have looked into this. If 
they did not work out their prospects on some such secure basis, they should 
cot have gome into the business. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the cost of production ought to he brought 
dovvn. H^w can you bring down the cost of production unless you can carry 
on the industry? 



Mr. Pilcher. —You can bring down your cost of transport and colliery 
j)roduction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How could the steel industry do itP 

President. —Is it your argument that the increase that has taken place 
during the last two or three years should have been prevented? What 
■Mr. Ginwala has suggested to you is that before any question of reducing 
dihe cost of production can arise, the firm must at least exist. If they went 
-out of operation, the problem would disappear. 

Mr. Pilcher. —You have had a number of small concerns started very 
iiopefully but they have had to go out of existence. I cannot see why they 
.should not have been preserved equally with Tatas. It is a most dangerous 
principle and it will, I think, end in the ruination of the country. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —We have got to take these eases as thej’ arise. You say 
•that they have got to bring down their cost of production. How do you 
suggest that the cost should be brought down ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Suppose they had prosperous times, they would have had 
sound dividends. In order to tide over difiJcult periods when prices are high 
some are selling below actual cost price. It does not appear to me an illegiti¬ 
mate proceeding as it appears to you. The cost of production may go up. 
If you have got a fairly well-established reserve it may be to your advantage to 
sell below cost for two or three years of difficult times, If you can survive 
•the high cost of production period, there is a good chance of your getting a 
market when the cost of production goes down and transport and other 
•difficulties disappear. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the cost of production should be got down. 
How is the industry responsible for an increase in the cost of transport or 
how is it responsible for a rise in the cost of coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —This is an abnormal period of high costs. 

President. —On the question of reserve, how would a company which has 
•spent its re.serves be able to get through a prolonged period of bad trade? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Mr. Ginwala puts me this question; “Are you going to 
.force .a concern to go under if it is not in a position to meet the increased 
«ost of production?” Every time the cost of production goes up firms dis- 
jippear. It is only what happens in the rest of the world. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not concerned with that question generally. I am 
drawing your attention to this particular industry. I wish to know how 
-this cost should go down unless this industry has got a chance of bringing it 
down. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is practically an unanswerable question. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —Then there is an end of that. In dealing with the general 
question of protection to the steel industry, have you considered it with 
-■reference■ to the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission? 

Mr, Pilcher. —^Yes, I have, very carefully. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are three important conditions subject to which pro¬ 
tection may be given. Have you considered these conditions and whether 
4hey are fulfilled in the case of the steel industry: 

(1) that the industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such 

as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour, or a large home market; 

(2) the industry must be one which without the help of protection 

either is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country; and 

(3) the industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection. 

These are the three principal conditions, 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think it breaks down under the second condition. The 
Indian steel industry in 1913-14, thought it had a fair chance of surviving 
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without artificial help against the competition of a world then, was subjected 
to very low taxation. 

Mr. Ginwala .—At present what is the position? \Ve are not concerned 
with what it has been. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I observe that the enunciation of these points by the Com¬ 
mission was followed by the suggestion that in the case of an industry pos¬ 
sessing great natural advantages, the advantage might be so great as to 
preclude all question of protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the second condition is not fulfilled here. 

Mr. Pilcher. —think it is very doubtful whether the steel industry cannot 
survive in India without protection. 

il/?'. Ginwula. —Will you give us some facts which will enable us to accept 
your view? It is very difficult for us to accept it without them. Tatas say 
“ Here is our cost of production at present: here are the foreign prices.” 
We have got to see whether they can compete against foreign manufacturers 
under those conditions. Are you satisfied that they can, assuming that these- 
figures are correct? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not know- how far their excessive capitalisation and. 
factors like that have brought them to the position they are now in. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The question of over-capitalisation hardly arises at pre¬ 
sent. We are dealing with what they are doing at present—with the old: 
block. 

Mr. Pilcher.-^l think the best answer is that they went in with their- 
eyes open when the price of steel was £7. They w-ere satisfied with the 
character of their resources; they went on and did extraordinarily well. 

I do not think it is at all fair for them now to come to the country and ask 
for help because they have come upon evil times. 

» ilfr. Giim;ala. —^That is to say, it does not matter to the country whether- 
all this capital that is sunk in the steel industry or other interests that have 
sprung up, come to grief? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is lamentable that £200 millions of subscribed capital, 
was lost by the small industries which were floated in 1920-21. 

President.-—Surely that was the authorised capital, not the subscribed, 
capital? 

Mr. Pilcher. —^In any case it was a very much larger sum than what was^ 
invested by Tatas. A very large proportion of that sum was paid up. 

Mr. Kale. —^You are putting it from the statistics compiled by the Statis¬ 
tical Department ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —You can ascertain this from the expert Chartered Account¬ 
ants here who are engaged in the liquidation process. 

President. —I am suggesting to you that the amount of capital actually 
paid up was much smaller. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Capital considerably greater in extent than all the capital 
employed in Tata’s has been lost, because the new concerns could not resist 
the struggle. 

President. —I think the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies will be able 
to give us the information. The authorised capital is sometimes more than 
twice the paid up capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What year are you referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The flotations went on till 1921. I should think that in 
Calcutta it was mostly paid up. My recollection is that after the boom period 
about 60 per cent, was paid up. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Here are the figures of Joint Stock Companies up to the 
•nd of 1920, The total authorised capital was 548 crores and the paid up 
capital was 123 crores up to that date. 
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Mr. Pilcher. —^We had not then finished the boom and it is very dangerouft 
to go on pre-boom .jigures. Investment money was forthcoming here and the 
concerns took it readily. Their case was equally strong with Tatas and 
entirely parallel, but they have never asked for help. 

ilir. Ginivala, —Here is an industry and other small industries who have 
invested crores of rupees. The question is would it be cheaper for the coun¬ 
try to give protection and save this investment or wipe it out? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Very much cheaper to wipe it out. 

Mr. (rintrala.—You do not think that it will have any prejudicial effect 
on the industrial development of the country if such a big industry comes 
to grief? 

Mr. Pilcher. —1 think it will have a temporarily' prejudicial effect. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Won’t it mean a set-back to the industrial development of 
the country for some time? 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 still think that an interest like Cammell Laird will take 
up this proposition sooner or later. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have given you already the opinion of the representatives 
of Cammell Lairds and that is what they stated only early this week. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I still adhere to my conviction that, if coal and railway 
transport once come down, you will get capital in this industry all right. 

President. —I think we are rather covering the same ground. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consider yourself a Free Trader? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not wish to discuss my general economic views. 

.Mr. Ginimla, —Having regard to the fact that duties must he levied for 
revenue purposes, is it possible for India to be a Free Trade country in that 
sense at any time? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think every care has been, and can be, devoted to the 
reduction of revenue tariffs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that India can give up its revenue duties 
and become a Free Trade country now? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In the sense that the duties are levied for revenue purposes, 
it is a Free Trade country now. 

Mr. ■ Ginwala. —We have some duties which come very near being pro¬ 
tective. 

Mr. Pilcher. —To that extent it is a protectionist country. I think the 
heavy customs revenue is largely due to the exceptional conditions that we 
have been through. It is desirable to lower these duties, if possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you suggest in order to make the country a really 
free trade country any countervailing excise duties? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In the case of cotton I would keep the excise duties on the 
level’of the import duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is a duty of 15 per cent., I believe, on jute. Would 
you recommend any countervailing excise duty on jute corresponding to the 
import duty? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Jute coming into India is ridiculously small in quantity 
and it does not matter much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-If the free trade argument is carried to excess it must 
imply the imposition of countervailing excise duties against import duty. 
Supposijig there was an import duty on jute, W'ould you agree to a counter¬ 
vailing excise duty on jute? 

Mr. Pilcher, —The question is so purely academical that I can hardly 
answer it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is in’keeping with free trade opinion. Supposing there- 
was an import duty for revenue purposes would you support a ('ountervailing 
excise duty on free trade grounds? 

Mr. Pilcher. —There are no importations, I think. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing there was an import duty, on free trade grounds 
•Will you support a countervailing excise duty? 

3Ir. Pilcher. —^Is it your meaning that I should put the jute industry on 
the same level as cotton industry? If so, there is absolutely no ground for 
, treating it differently. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like you to tell me how the Indian cultivator will be 
effected by an increased duty on steel. Take the ordinary cultivator living 
in the village and cultivating his own field. Take his standard of living and 
tell me how his standard of living will be affected by an increase in the 
price of steel. You have referred so often in your statement to the 300 
million Indian cultivators whose interests ought to be safeguarded that 1 
should like to know how the standard of living of the ordinary cultivator is 
likely to be adversely affected by a duty on steel. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I have distinguished in my paper there between the non- 
•surplus producing and surplus-producing cultivator. I think the non-surplus 
producing cultivator who consumes practically all his produce, or exchanges 
all his raw textile produce for his food for daily consumption, I think 
the effects on him would be rather indirect except through the additional 
cost of elementary agricultural implements. 

Mr. Kale. —So that in the first instanee, you distinguish between one class 
of cultivator and another, namely, the cultivator who has a surplus to sell 
and the cultivator who has no surplus to sell. What is the proportion? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In the ease of the cultivator who has no surplus to sell, his 
agricultural implements will cost more in case the price of steel goes up. 
His kodalis will cost more; his enamel will cost more: his standard of living 
is so limited that he cannot be very much affected. But even he will be 
affected indirectly by the raising of transit dues and by the indirect results 
produced by any fluctuations in exchange. 

Mr, Kale. —What is the propbrtion of these two classes of cultivators? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That could easily be ascertained. Probably Mr. Datta gives 
us an idea of that. 

Mr, Kale, —We may form an idea from what is stated in the Government 
of India’s memorandum published with the Babington Smith Committee’s 
report on currency. They have stated that about 40 per cent, of the Indian 
cultivators are more or less labourers, 

Mr. Pilcher. —I remember that was the sort of figure I have also seen. 

Mr. Kale, —So that you will have to eliminate one-half of the cultivating 
<lass from your calculation. 

3Ir. Pilcher, —Except in so far as agricultural implements and the smithy 
are concerned. 

Mr. Kale. —Take a cultivator. Book at the capital with which he culti¬ 
vates his land. He has got a plough, of which the ploughshare alone is mada 
of steel, and a pair of bullocks. The price of the plough which he uses will 
not be appreciably affected by the increased price of steel. He does not live 
in a house in building which any steel is used. He does not own a motor car 
and be does not even travel by rail. 

Mr. Pilcher. —But I do not think he is the man on whom India depend* 
for her progress. 

Mr. Kale. —To that extent your statement must be modified. 

Mr. Pilcher.- —I carefully excepted him. 

Mr. Kale. —^Iiet me make it plain; half of the cultivating classes will not 
be affected except indirectly by any increase in the price of steel. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They are the lowest and the least progressive class in India. 

Mr. Kale. —The second class comes in, according to your view, through 
the balance of trade and the exchange rate and railways? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Everything that tends to impede transit or the develop¬ 
ment of transit. 
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Mr. Kale. —Can you give me an idea aa to the average surplus raw 
material that this class of cultivator has? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I fancy Mr. Datta says that he consumes frds of the whole 
quantity and has Jrd as exportable surplus. 

Mr. Kale. —You may take it from me that in the case of wheat, for 
instance, about 1 / 10th is exported out of the total production, and in the 
case of rice a minute proportion is exported and with regard to other cereals 
practically nothing is exported, about 4 per cent, of the total production ot 
food grains being exported. If this is the case, you must tell me how the 
cultivator is going to be affected? 

Mr. PUcher.-~Th.e Indian Fiscal Commission devoted a whole chapter to 
this subject. 

Mr. Kale.-—I am here concerned with your arguments. Y'ou say that those 
who have surplus to sell will be affected by any increase in cost of transport. 

If the proportion of the total exportable raw materials is very small, then 
the adverse effect on the cultivator may not be very considerable. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The actual export may be very small, but the encourage¬ 
ment and the incitement that the export trade gives to the production ot 
a surplus is of vital importance to the welfare of the agricultural classes. 
It has been held—I cannot remember by whom—that if you tax that surplus 
and the surplus ceases to exist, you cut almost at the root of the operative 
capacity of the agricultural classes. The fact that the surplus is going 
abroad keeps production always well above consumption, and this is one of 
the factors u’hich go to prevent famine. 

Mr. Kale.—The export of food grains and raw materials will be governed 
by the demand outside India? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Governed by the prices. 

Mr. Kale. —If the demand outside India is very large there will be a 
good market for Indian food grains and raw materials? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If the Indian prices are satisfactory. 

Mr, Kale.—The export of groundnuts has increased during recent years, 
for instance, which is on account of demand. Then it comes lo this, that 
the effect upon the cultivator will be indirect and will be confined to a small 
section of the total agricultural population and not to the whole of the 
300 millions. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot agree to that. 1 think the effects of the exporta¬ 
tion on the welfare of the agricultural community is very subtle. This 
subject is developed in a clear way by the Indian Fiscal Commission in their 
report. I give the Board a special warning. 

Mr. Kale. —^Do you think that exports are an end in themselves or means 
to an end ? 

BIr. Pilcher. —I have shown in my paper that since 1820 the increase in 
the agricultural population comes to about 200 millions. 

Mr. Kale. —It may be due to absence of war, improvement of sanitation, 
etc. 

3/r, Pilcher. —It is due to the encouragement given to the Indian agri¬ 
cultural exportation. 

Blr. Kale. —These are what are called natural restrictions to population. 
The security which the Government has given to the country has largely 
increased the population. 

Blr. Pilcher. —The security given by the British Raj by itself could not 
have increased the population. 

Mr. Kale. —^It is the peace and orderly government we have had, not 
the increase of exports, that has contributed mainly to the growth of population. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Mere security without adequate facilities for export would 
never have secured the increase of the population. 
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Mr. Kale. —What I was putting to you is this; the internal trade may bo 
many times more important than external trade. I believe that the internal 
trade of India is at least five times as much as the external trade of India. 
You have quoted a figure as regards foreign trade in India. . You have given 
the value at 500 crores but the internal trade is worth 1,500 crores, so that, 
if the Indian cultivator is able to exchange his food and raw materials in 
the industrial and commercial towns which might be created on account of 
the development of new industries, he will not he a loser. 

Mr. Pilcher, —To make this possible you must have great internal ex¬ 
pansion. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose internal means of communication and industries are 
developed in the country, and the working classes make greater demands on 
the supply of food and other things, the cultivator will have a ready nuarket 
in the country itself? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If that could he secured without very severe sacrifices. 
Y'ou start by putting up the cost of railway construction. It seems to mo 
a queer way of encouraging the cultivator. 

Mr. Kale. —^You said that the cultivator should have a sufficiently large 
market: whether the market is within the country or outside the country is 
immaterial for your argument. It is more than possible that an internal 
market may he created with industrial expansion in the country, and the 
effects of imports on exports need not affect ns very much. 

Mr. Pilcher.—You cannot disi-egard the previous course of your history. 
That is going to be a slow process : you have to feed 300 millions of people. 

Mr. Kale.—Has it not been a slow evolution? When did Tatas start? 
.How many years has it taken for Tatas to produce 100,000 tons of steel? 

Mr. Pi!c'/ier.—But once the Greater Extensions plant works you will 
have a very rapid increase of tonnage. 

Mr. Kale.—It is not a very raind evolution or change? 

Mr. Pilcher.—I think the evolution will be extremely rapid if you 
give them higher protection now. 

Mr. Kale.—You lay particular stress upon the fact that you must provide 
.some means hy which yo\i can get the value of your exports into the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—li a policy of protection is adopted imports would he restricted? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —If the imports are restricted there will he no hills by means of 
which the exports could he financed? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you think that trade should he left to adjust itself? 
Y'ou say that “ if the import of steel is restricted, if the import of cotton 
goods is restricted what will be the position of the cultivator?” \yill not 
some adjustment take place? If steel or cotton cloth does not come into the 
country, gold may come or some other things may come into the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If you disturb the metal import market you will have the 
same phenomenon as occurred in 1920. I don’t think the majority of the 
people engaged in industry would care to comtemplate such a thing. 

Mr. Kale. —I think it is a wrong way to go about business to say that, in 
order to keep the exchange right, we should adjust the flow of exports and 
imports. Exchange is, after all, a relation between the exports and imports 
so when the exports and imports adjust themselves the exchange will adjust 
■itself You cannot expect Government or anybody else to adjust the exchange 
in order to keep these exports and imports fixed in a particular relation. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 only warn the Board. The exchange mechanism has been 
built up on the basis of agricultural exports and imports composed mainly 
of piece goods and iron and steel goods. If you disturb the mechanism it 
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anay adjust itself, but I think it is very doubtful wisdom. You have got thw 
large population to feed. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a fact that before the war the import of iron and 
steel was very small comparatively? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The figures were not so different. 

Mr. Mather. —In 1913-14 the figures, as nearly as I can ascertain, for 
imports of iron and steel, railway material and Government stores, etc., 
were 1,289,000 tons; in 1922-23 it was 953,000 tons. They -were greater in 
1913-14 than they were in 1922-23. 

Mr. Kale. —These figures speak for themselves. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They were then what they are now. They were most im¬ 
portant, about 25 to 30 per cent, of the total value of imports. 

Mr. Kale. —And the element of the depreciation of money has to be taken 
into account? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think there will be much alteration. The cotton 
piece goods and the whole of your iron and steel sections did constitute 50 
per cent, of the whole imports before the war. Of course, I am speaking 
irom memory. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it be a calamity if the people produced all the cloth and 
all the steel within the country itself? 

Mr. Pilcher.- —I think it wdll be a calamity to the cultivators who are 
producing surplus agricultur.al products. 

Mr. Kale. —I cannot understand how it will be so. 

Mr. Pilcher. —At the present moment, just as in England the operative 
classes are discussing this tariff reform question, so here, if there is going to 
be a violent change, it is the cultivating classes who will feel the calamity 
.most. 

3Ir. Kale. —But it cannot be a violent change. 

Mr, Pilcher. —The po.sition in England and the position in India are the 
tesult of 100 years of economic development, and you cannot break off, as it 
iseems to me, this historic chain of development at the mere suggestion of 
interested persons. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it going to be sudden? 

Mr, Pilcher. —The change will be .sudden. I think there is a danger if it 
is very sudden. 

Mr. Kale, —How? The largest output of Tatas as far as 1 can see will be 
.about 400,000 tons. 

3Ir. Pilcher. —^The President put it to me that possibly this fluctuation 
will slowly proceed to adjust itself, and in reply I suggested that the Indian 
cotton industry would immediately suffer from the process of adjustment and 
this would go on in a circle, 

Mr. Kale. —Is not India a debtor country? 

3Ir, Pilcher. —It still must be. 

jl/r. Kale. —For a number of rears? 

Mr. Pilcher. —There has been a difference since the war. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you seen that the total foreign capital invested in India 
comes to 6 or 7 hundred crores of rupees? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It must be more than that, because most of the Railways 
have been built up with the help of foreign capital. 

Mr. Kale. —So that having regard to that India must send out every 
year interest upon this amount, profits upon European manufactures and 
what are called the Home charges? All this must go out of the country 
from year to year? It means that there must be an excess of exports over 
imports in any case, then where is the fear? 

Mr. Pilcher.“You can ascertain from a long period of years what that 
excess has been. 
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Mr. Sole,—That was very large. There was, before the war, constantly 
• very large excess except in 1907-08. From year to year the balance of" 
trade has been favourable and it has got to be favourable, India being • 
debtor country. 

Mr, Pilcher. —It must be favourable. 

3ir. Kale. —I don’t see the apprehension that you entertain. 

ilir. Pilcher. —It will become excessively favourable, and the adjustment 
of importations and exportations and the growth of agricultural population 
has depended on the balance not being too large. 

Mr. Kale. —But the country must pay what she owes to other countries P 

Air. Pilcher. —She has been paying nicely for these 100 years and it was 
very steady. Until you had exce.ssive importation followed by excessive ex¬ 
portation, things did go on splendidly. 

, Air. Kale. —How is it going to be sudden and excessive? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It will affect cotton and steel imports. The balance of trade 
will be larger. 

Air. Kale. —In the first place we need not assume that cotton imports sre 
going to drop altogether. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They now constitute only one-third of the total pre-war 
volume. 

illr. Kale. —There are various reasons for the drop in the imports, e.g., 
the Manchester firms were not able to produce their cotton cloth so cheaply 
as they used to do before and the Indian consumer could not afford to pay 
high prices. 

Mr, Pilcher. —I don’t think it affects the exchange. 

Mr, Kale. —There is no ground for supposing that imports of cotton cloth 
will stop or seriously decline, and T do not see how that assumption can he 
made. 

Air. Pilcher. —^My point is that they would seriously decline. 

Air. Kale, —For various reasons owing to abnormal conditions there has 
been a slight decline. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think the difference between the excise and import duties 
has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to coal what is your view? Should Bombay 
purchase foreign coal because it is cheaper than Bengal coal P 

Air. Pilcher. —Certainly. 

Air. Kale. —You do not support the argument of the owners of Bengal 
collieries P 

Air. Pilcher. —I support the argument to help Bengal by all legitimate 
means, by re-creating the chain of railway and sea distribution. 

Mr. Kale. —^Why should you spend money in this way when you are getting 
foreign coal cheaper? 

Mr. Pilcfier.—Precisely because this large output of Indian coal gives em¬ 
ployment to labour and capital. 

Mr. Kale. —There is then the element of protection here? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not ask for any protection. I suggest that the rail¬ 
way cost should he kept as low as possible. The effect of this taxation would 
bo to put these costs up, and it tends to restrict railway development. 

President. —^You suggest that the railways ought to grant favourable 
rates for coal to Calcutta subject to the qualification that it must he 
reruunerative? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The whole point at issue in this struggle is that people start 
a trade which is unremunerative and it is their miscalculation which has 
brought in capital. This cannot keep going on. The small firms whiob 
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oame into existence during the boom have met with severe punishment and 
if the Board proposes to bolster up this industry— 

Mr. Kule. —That was the point 1 was going to touch upon. Don’t you 
see that there is a good deal of difference between the position of those 
companies whic.'h went into liquidation and the Tata Company ? I mean the 
Tata Company have been in existence for many years; they have, been slowly 
developing as the industry is being evolved while these other companies came 
on the top of a wave of speculation during the boom. Does not that make 
;a difference ? 

Mr. PiZc/icr.—There is a good deal of difference from the point of view of 
the amount of sympathy that they deserve. I extend much more sympathy 
to the Tata Company than to the others, but I do not think the effect of 
stabilizing one or the other from the public purse is greatly different. 

President. —Before going to the second section of your note I wonder 
whether this statement gives a large part of your case. It is not only the 
immediate loss which the country might suffer as a result of the grant of 
protection that moves you, hut the fact that in yonr opinion it would prevent 
the creation of wealth which would otherwise be created. I think that was 
in your mind and I thought it worth while mentioning it. 

Mr. Pikher. —I felt that all the time. 

President.—On page 4 of "this section of your note the point you are 
dealing with is the claim that “ iron and steel are the nation’s first line of 
defence ” . . . . and then you go a little lower down to “ India has 
survived the greatest war in the world’s history and the indigenous steel 
contribution to her'own and the Empire’s defence was limited-during the 
whole period to 290,000 tons.” Does not that really rather strengthen the 
argument from the point of view' of national security that, if during the war 
India was able to make a contribution, however small, it is not safe tc run 
the risk of another war without finding us better equipped than we were 
then ? 

Mr. Pilcher.—The British Empire and India were assaulted by the 
greatest militar.y combination the world has ever seen and they have survived 
that attack wdthout India producing much steel, and this seems to me an 
inadequate ground for disturbing the present arrangements. It scarcely 
justifies a far-reaching economic change. 

Prtsidenf.—After all, the greatest difficulty of getting steel that was 
W'anted was present in the mind of anybody who was in charge of the ad¬ 
ministration of the^jrces during the war. 

Mr. Pilcher.—I think the necessity of having internal resources to build- 
bridges and so on and defend the country in case of war is a point which is 
to he kept in view, but it should not be made an excuse for diverting the 
trade currents of the country. 

Preside nt .—Is it not a characteristic wdiich the war has changed in the 
last few' years, that unless you have got a very considerable railway system 
you simply cannot wage war under modern conditions? 

Mr. Pilcher. —No. I think that argument turns in my favour, because 
I always hold that you are going to impede railway development by this 
artificial protection of the steel industry. 

President. —During the last war India had to sacrifice rails in large 
quantities ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —During the war rails had to be pulled up and transported 
to other fields of military operations. 

President. —Naturally rails are required when there is a state of warp 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

President. —You have got to manufacture them. Your opportunities are 
very seriously limited. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is very desirable that means of transportation should 
be improved as they are even more fundamental than the actual nupply of 
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steel in this eoinitry. You have got to obtain steel more satisfactorily. We 
had to pull up rails aud send them to Mesopotamia in considerable quantities 
during the war. 

President. —Hud the country been better equipped for the manufiicture of 
ruils, that would not have been necessary. 

.1/r. Pilcher. —On the basis of higher price yoxi might stop your railway 
eNpnnsion by forcing up pri(»s of rails. The necessity for cheap rails seems 
to dominate the position. 

President. —It is not merely a question of rails, it goes into many different 
branches of steel in connection with the war. You must remember that 
great stress wu.s laid in 1917 and 1918. on the importance of building ships 
in India. The difficulty then was that plates could not be munufac tuvod. 

.\f.r. Pilcher. —From the point of view of the country’s defence T agree; 
from that point of view the matter deserves consideration, but there is the 
!.:.snger of stereotyping high cost nt the present time in such a way that you 
may diminish the ultimate possibility of achieving a steel export trade. It 
is quite clear that you cannot build up the steel export trade on a- rail cost 
of Rs. 179 a ton—if you are going to perpetuate that cost. 

Pre-’iident. —That is assuming a great deal. 

Mr. Pilcher. —T fear there will be a tendency. L don’t think that is going 
to promote efficiency in an internal industry in India. For war purposes 
you do want to have a permanent large surplus, for e.'xport in war" times, 
which you could turn to war purposes directly emergency arises. It ■won’t 
help India very much merely to bolster up the existing steel manufacture to 
the extent of 400,000 tons a year; that won’t help in war time. 

President. —I think 400,000 tons of steel might make a very considerable 
difference. 

Mr. Pilcher. —From the point of view of the defence of this vast sub¬ 
continent of India, if you arc going to defend this country from its internal 
lesourccs—3,000 miles of northern frontier aud two or three thousand miles 
of const line—the total steel manufacture of 400,(X)0 tons is a mere joke; it 
♦s mere nothing. 

i'resfdcnf.—That is hardly an argument for doing nothing. 

Mr. Pilcher, -No. 

President. —^In the second place I would point out that, if protection is 
given effect to, within 6 years the production will tend to increase to more 
thnii 400,000 tons. 

Mr. Pilcher. —^The maximum it can go up to at this high price by putting 
pressure on your internal consumption would be about one million tons. But 
bj' basing it on cheap cost of manufacture and making your ultimate goal 
the reduction of cost, yon can ultimately attack the foreign market, and 
there may come a period—it is not an impossible dream-^when India may 
eventually produce even 25 million tons. Personally I think the exmdition 
of Indian labour, lack of education and so many other things will make it 
impossible. Rut there is a chance, if you can get your steel cost down and 
do not stereotype the present high cost, that you will get into the foreign 
market. To build up a steel export trade you must have cheap transport 
and soal. 

President. —On that basis the export market will not be a fact within 
60 years. If we were to suggest that, on that basis we might have tb wait 
for another 60 years before there was any export of steel from India? 

1/r. Pilcher. —If you stultify your railway development you may hawe to 
wait very much longer. 

President. —It has been found in other conntries that the protection of 
the home market to a certain extent facilitates exports. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t know xvhether you have ever hod a country of such 
rastness where the home market is so small. A home market of 1 million 
tons for a population of 320 millions is grotesquely small. 
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president. —liCt me put to you Rnother point and it is this; the moment 
there ore two firms nianufaohiring the same kind of steel the process of 
ceiiipctitiou sets in avid the incentive to reduce the cost of prodin tion is at 
work. Apart from that even when there is only one firm, if it is found that 
•the effect of raising the price to the full extent of the duty resulted -in consi- 
ilernhle restriction of the market, it is exceedingly doubtful whctJier the 
policy of the firm would be to go out tor the full price to the full extent of 
the duty. The moment consumption is found to fall rapidly, the manu- 
ractiirer has to cut his prices. 

A/r. Pilcher. —It is impossible to say which way it would operate. 1 
should have thought that, if tliero wore two or three firms, they wovdd be 
very much inclined to combine and fix prices which would keep out foreign 
competition and make a very wide margin of profit on the whole of their 
production, and satisfy themselves on the return to their capit.il. 

.(‘resident. —Does not that asstnine that there is no supervision on the part 
of Government or the Legislature? You think the Legislature and Govern¬ 
ment would sit idle and permit the firms to form a combination and quote 
their own price? 

Mr. PUrher. —^They would alinast certainly be flouted. In the small deve¬ 
lopment of 10 years wnai has been the result? Yon have got the Tata con¬ 
cern which con,sume8 It million tons of coal. I think this is a very serious 
consideration in silencing the firms which are not coming to discuss the 
situation with you. 

President. —We are not talking just now of Government interference to 
prevent them making any profits so as to endanger their shutting down, 
but as to whether, if the profits of these various manufacturing firms were 
found to- be very high, it is not likely that Government and the Legislature 
would reconsider the matter. 

Afr. nicher. —It would have created very strong vested inter-est. You 
have .slreatly created a vested interest in the coalfields. People who are 
sunplying that coal are already contemplating the future. Although it is 
only a few collieries which supply the li million tons, the stoppage of Tata’s 
will have a most sevtous effect on the whole coalfield and most collieries 
must snflFer. 

President. —It does mean that vested interests wiU crop up. One under- 
stand.s the general argument quite well. Under a system of protection they 
are all the more stronger. 

Air. Pilcher. —No State that has started with a protective tariff has .suc¬ 
ceeded in turning hack. I don’t think there is any historical instance where 
a St-ate has turned hack. 

President. —Steel rails were freed from duty for about 10 years in America. 

Air. Pilehe.r. —That did not apply to the whole .American steel market. 

President. —Mo.st of the steel, T think. For a period of more than 10 
years the American market was absolutely free for. the entrance of,foreign 
steel. 

Air. Pilcher. —Only some steel rails appear to Ivave been imported and that 
was for their own purposes. 

President .—^It was not rails. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It was about 1911 or Hiereabovits that the tariff was taken 
off the rails. 

President. —191-1-22; it was a war period. 'They have gone back now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —By 2J per cent. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. It was a period of immense prosperity for the 
American trade. This particularly applies to rails, but does 'not apply to 
■all forms of steel. It was a war time measure to lower the cost of production. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It has nothing to do with tlif war. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Blooms •were free from 1914-22. 

<•) c a 
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President. —On page 9 you say “ The figures of vi'orld production which 
1 have already quoted go far to disprove the assertion that over-production 
on a large scale is ‘influencing tiie dumping of iron and steel in India’s 
market.^’ The figures you refer to wilTshow that the 1921 production of steel 
was very substantially smaller than that of 1913. I do not think anybody 
has claimed that the present state of affairs has arisen because the world is 
producing more steel than it used to do but that the world is producing 
more steel than it wants. You have over-production if there is only a demand 
for 20 million tons and you are producing 21 million tons. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think one of the witnesses said that the present state 
of affairs was due to the enormous expansion in the capacity for steel pro¬ 
duction which went on during the war. 

President. —The point is that more steel is being produced than is wanted, 
at any rate at a remunerative price to the manufacturer. Besides that there 
is little prospect of prices going higher because the moment there is a slight 
rise additional plant comes into operation and pulls the price down. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The world is now .equipped for the production of more 
steel than ever before, but there is no 'sufficient market for the amount of 
steel that it can produce. 

President. —There has been a great increase in the capacity and a great 
reduction in the actual consumption. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I still think that the world, which consumed 76 million 
tons in 1914, is capable of consuming more than 41 million tons, which 
was the total consumption in 1921-22. 

President. —The United States’ production this year will greatly exceed 
41 million tons. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It has a great internal, boom. Every one knows that it has 
made itself more or less a self-contained unit. It is fighting for its own 
market. It has a local boom, which the rest of the world has no experience 
of. 

President. —I do not clearly follow your argument. All I say is that 
the claim is not that the demand is as it was before the war. The claim 
is that the capacity fo produce has increased and that consumption, apart 
from the United States of America, has very greatly fallen. 

Mr. tocher. —The whole of that I admit. 

President. —I don't think that there was any question of increase in 
production. 

Mr. Pilcher. —There has been a reduction of almost 50 per cent, in the 
actual production since 1914. Has the consuming capacity of the world been 
reduced since the commencement of the war? 

President.. —“ Consuming capacity ” has no meaning, except what it actually 
consumes. 

Mr. Pilcher. —In 1914, it consumed 76 million tons. In 1921-22 it was 
afforded a chance of eonsuiiiing 41 million tons. It looks as tliough there 
is some sort of rough relationship between these two figures. The producers 
have deliberately stopped production and they are trying to assess the n'orld’s 
con.3uming capacity. My point is that they are not over-producing delibe¬ 
rately and -just throwing it on the world in a malicious fashion. 

President. —Nobody has ever asserted that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The very word ‘ dumping ' has been used. 

President. —As to what Germany might do. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Germany has a population of 55 to 60 millions. These 
people arp managing somehow with that reduced quantity of nine million 
tons of steel. Will you compare it, say, with their pre-war figure of 18J 
million tons? 

President. —They are all t)pgimiing to work up towards their pre-war pro¬ 
duction, but tlio serious thing is th.at prices have fallen. 
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Mr. Pilcher. —The case put to you is that India is suffering from arti¬ 
ficial low rates due to this over-produetion. That is the argument that is 
employed. 

President. —You can take it from me that argument has not been placed 
before the Board. The argument is that the world steel plants are capable 
of producing more steel than the world can pay for, even at the present prices. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I am perfectly sure of that. It is quite clear. 

President. —That is all that is claimed. Nobody has suggested that 
directly they are producing steel and throwing it on to the ivorld. 

Mr. Pilcher. —1 have tried to prove to your satisfaction that the reduction 
in producing capacity may be very much greater than appears on the surface. 
Actually they are producing a great deal less than in 1914. The labour 
employed must be also very much less. 

President. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Whether the plant is or is not there, it does not afiect the 
point. 

President. —The importance of the (Mfterence due to the existence of the 
plant is that it prevents any chance for several years to come of any rise 
in the price. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It may do so. 

President. —Prices must be low because as soon as you get a rise of 
Bs. 10 in the price, new blast furnaces are lighted up and the steel works 
can at once easily increase their production and then prices will go down. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It assumes fluidity of labour, capital and all sorts of con¬ 
ditions. Labour cannot suddenly be mobilised for that sort of work. For 
practical purposee their productive capacitjf is greatly reduced. It looks to 
me as if both the producing and consuming scale of the world has been 
reduced. 

President. —What has been reduced? 

Mr. Pilcher .—The efieotive producing capacity has been reduced. 

President. —For instance you would not say the steel plant in the Buhi 
has ceased to be effective because at present they are not allowed to produce? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The plant is most efiectively in the condition of non¬ 
production. 

President. —Even more serious than that is that, with all these plants out of 
the market, steel prices are not going to rise. 

Mr, Pilcher .—I don’t think that we want prices to rise. 

Pre.sident. —From the point- of view of the steel manufacturer, it is argued 
that prices are exceedingly low and they are going to stay. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The British shareholders consider that prices are not low 
enough. The whole object of their exislenee is now to reduce the price. 
Lord Furness expressed it in submitting the accounts of the Cargo Fleet 
- Iron Company for 1921. 

President. —Pardon me. What he 'said was that coal and railway ex¬ 
penses must be brought down. He said nothing about bringing down the 
price of steel. There is a great deal of difierence between the two. Messrs. 
Burn & Co. and other engineering firms a.ssure us that it is all important 
that the price of raw steel should go down, but that the price of fabricated 
^gteel should go up. Similarly Lord Furness regards the coal prices and 
railway rates as outrageous, but thinks that the price he charges for steel 
has been exceedingly moderate. 

Mr. Pilcher .—His point is that their selling prices are not low enough 
to tap the market completely, but they are trying to bring their costs down 
to get into the market more effectively. That is my reading of it. 

President. —This is what he says': ^ “ In the depressed state of trade that 
exists to-day we must stimulate demand by cheaper prices; consequently 
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the moral of these figures is that %-ery GOnsidei'a,ble reductions gre impera¬ 
tive ill the near future, both in coal prices and rallsvay rates, if our industry 
is to recover its position in the markets of the world. I still think that 
he slmiild have referretl more to the reduction of prices in other i.lungs 
than to the reduction of price of steel. 

I think that it was not until the year 1922 prices in Great Britain had 
reached the bed-rock level. If his speech was written when prices were 
substantially above the lower level which they attained later, it would be 
open to us to reply to your argument that the result he desired had already 
been attained. Idow^ever, I do not know whether it is worth while going 
into that in greater detail. 

On page 15 dealing with the accounts of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
you say “ The nett sum placed to reserve during the course of that long 
and generally prosperous period, ivas, 17 lakhs of rupees (_as opposed to 
depreciation which absorbed 295 lakhs).’’ The onlj' point I would like to 
mention in this connection is that out of the sum allotted for depreciation 
—this is the figure wdiich Mr, Peterson gave us—Rs. 117 lakhs was definitely 
allotted to the construction of Greatei^ Extensions. I put it to him in that 
case that it was inaccurate or misleading to describe it as depreciation, which 
meant something else, and there was a good deal of discussion on that. 
But as far as we have been able to make out something like Bs. 1 orore 
seems to^liave been spent on new capital expenditure out of the allotment 
for depreciation. If they had allotted depreciation merely in accordance 
with the commercial' practice, it would not have exceeded Ks. 2 orores. It is 
very difficult to get at the exact figure. In that respect, the published 
accounts of the Company are less favourable to them-than the facts are. 

Then on the same page a little lower down you say “ wdth a total 
ordinary, preferred and deferred capital of Es. 2,81,76,000 the Company 
-showed a total net profit of Rs. 2,.36,09,000 or some four lakhs more than 
its w'orking capital.” I don’t think you mean working capital. Working 
capital is used in a different sense usually. You mean capital in operation 
or something of that kind—producing capita!. ! Working capital’ is used 
merely to cover the money that is borrow'ed in order to meet tlie cost of 
production before*you are paid for what you are producing. 

Mr. Pilcher, —Yes, 

Priisldent .—On the question of dividoirds what the Tata Company have 
claimed is ” Excluding the amounts written off for depreciation and reserve, 
the amount actually paid in dividends from the profits lias amounted to 8-78 
per annum on the whole capital invested over a period of 16 years.” That 
was up to the end of 1921. If you look at the year 1922-23, you will see that 
the pei’centage has gone down. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Does that include barren years—^years of development? 

rre-rident, —1 was going to pufe> that question to you. What do you 
think is reasonable that a company should do? 

Mr. Pilcher, —If it had been a prudent company managed by one of the 
best managing agents in Calcutta, whatever their prosperity, they would not 
have paid any dividends for five or six years. 

Mr. Gimeala. —The Tata iron and Steel Company did not give any for 
that period. 

President. —What is your view on that question? Any steel manufac¬ 
turing company has to calculate on its period of construction lasting for a 
periled of five years before steel is finally manufactured. Is it not reason¬ 
able in the dividends of future years to. make some allowance for the barren 
years that have taken place? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They have made a most generous allowance. The deferred 
shareholders who at no time represented more than Rs. 14,59,000 of the 
company’s total capital received Rs. 80 lakhs as dividend—that is five or sii. 
timas capital itself. ' 
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President. —That is a iittie away from the point f am putting to you.. 
ft i.s not i\ question at the moment what was the interest on any kind of 
capital, but taking all the facta into account, profits have been too liberally 
distributed. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think they have been, oonsideriiig the unlooked for 
prosjjCi'ity and obviously ijvecty'ious nature of the Compaiij’’s prosperity. 
The firm was distributing its profits far too liberally. The times were abnor¬ 
mal and their .sucee.ss was also abnormal. These facts should have been 
recognised. 

President. —The first dividend was paid . in 1914-15 or about that date. 
The dividep.ds were paid out of the, capital for two years which must ba 
for preference shares... In 1912-13 the amount of dividbnds paid was a 
little over Bs. 12 lakhs and it rose in three years to Ks. 54 lakhs and then 
there was a big drop for one year and it now is between 40 and 50 lakhs. 
Do you think that on the whole the distribution of profits as dividends was 
entirely lavish? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do. It was hardly prudent to distribute the dividends 
so liberally. 

President. —The distribution is to a large extent determined by the 
Articles of Association, once the company is formed. After all the prefer¬ 
ence shareholders would only get their 6 per cent. As between the ordinary 
and deferred if you pay under the Articles of Association a fixed amount, 
you cannot help it. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They seem to have issued new deferred shares some years 
later. 

President. —The new deferred shares have never had any dividend. 

Mr. Pilcher . —I do not know. I should like to know whether there are 
any precedents in any iiuhistrial undertaking for this. I have never heard 
of it. 

President. —Plenty of precedents can be found in Great Britain, founders’ 
.shares anti so on. VVith refereac.e to the statement “ During the nine-year 
period 1912-18 to 1920-21, the total of dividends paid amounted to 291 lakhs. 
Of that sum the deferred .sbareholder.s, who at no time represented more than 
Rs. 14,59,000 of the Company’s total capital received no less a sum than 
80 lakhs of rupees ”, my point is, if once you have decided on the di.stri- 
bution of dividends on the ordinary shares, the distribution on the preference 
shares followed automatically. It is quite a fair criticism to say that the 
existence of such deferred shares is an undesirable feature. 

Mr. Pilcher. limit my,self to that. 

President. —Personally I should be inclined to agree with you. It is 
alway.s possible, hut if yon have a certain number of these shares, it may 
make it easier to get the ordinary capital subscribed. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

President. —If people have a chance of getting a fairly big return on part 
of this investment, they are more ready to subscribe. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You were laying great stress on what Lord Furness said. 
Just look at the^ figures he has given. He says that the pre-var price of 

steel was £7 iier ton and that the present price is £8-10-0 per ton. 

You maintain that this was very nearly their cost of production. . 

Mr. Pitcher. —Yes. ' 

Mr. Gimvala. —Take those figures which he gives further on. He says 
that in 1913 the price of coal was 13.1. per ton. It was in that year (1922) 
28s, a ton. Now take the most conservative proportion of coal which is 
2 tons—I don’t believe any one uses less than 2 tons for each ton of steel 
—probably it is three tons or more. The difference in cost of coal ig 

tluLs between 30.s. and 45s. The freight on finished steel increased by 14.s. 
8d. Before the u'ar it was 14.s. I am not including the labour in it at 
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aJL Thus if you take two* tons of coal, it gives you 44s. extra cost. 
If you take three tons of coal, it gives you £3 roughly extra. Therefore 
if £7-10 was a fair and reasonable price in 1913, the British manufacturer 
cannot now sell at a profit for anything less than £10, whereas he is getting 
only £8. I don’t know whether these figures are right or wrong. From 
these figures it is pretty obvious that the British manufacturer is losing. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Do you suggest that the whole lot is being sold at a loss? 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You can draw your own inference from the passage you 
yourself relied on. That makes no allowance for increased wages which have 
been estimated at about 40 per cent, in the steel trade, though the cost of 
living is about 70 per cent, more than the pre-war cost. If you make any 
allowance for these, probably he will be losing £3 a ton. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot answer, 

Mr, Ginwala. —You maintained that £8-10 was the price at which the 
British manufacturer could sell at a profit, 

Mr. Pilcher, —^It is incredible that the steel industry in Great Britain 
and Belgium was working at a loss. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am only quoting your own figures. 

Mr. Pilcher. —During the war by the improvement of organisation and 
so forth, the cost of production in those great concerns in England and on 
the Continent has been brought down to an extremely low level. More con¬ 
centration, improvement of meehanical means and all sorts of things mukt 
account for this low price. 

Mr. Ginwala, —We are comparing now the pre-war price with the present 
price. 

Mr, Pilcher, —You ask hoiv is it possible for them to sell at a low 
price? My reply is that I cannot understand it except in a general way. 
The improvement in these Home factories in the matter of organisation 
during the war was prodigious. Tbej? have got their overhead cost, their 
superintendence and ihings of that kind so greatly improved that they can 
lower their prices. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am simply stating a fact on these figures as it appears 
to me. Take the United States prices on the same basis. The pre-war 
price of rails was 28$. At present, it may be taken at 48f which is sup¬ 
posed to correspond to international rates. There is an increase in the 
proportion of 28 to 43$. Now if you take the British price and work out 
the post-war price in that proportion, you will get about £10-10-0 or 10-15-0. 
That ought to be the price in Great Britain now if the American propor¬ 
tion applied. There is practically hardly any tariff on rails in the United 
States. So the United States price must correspond to the world price ,of 
rails landed in the United States. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They have got their big protected domestic market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no question of protection as regards rails. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The necessity in the case of protected America for obtain¬ 
ing an entry into the foreign market does not compare with the British 
necessity.. Lord Furness has got to get into the foreign market or has 
to shut his work down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He is suggesting the same combination as in the United 
■States in the next extract, * 

Mp. Pilcher. —The combination of British steel interests would bring down 
the cost again. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can Tatas combine with anybody else here? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I submit that if Tatas in India could obtain the kind of 
ability which Americans obtained in 11 years—America had her steel pro- 
iected between 1871—1882—if Tatas or any other steel interests in India 
could find Indian labour as adaptable and so forth as the American labour, 
you would not have this diifieulty at Jamshedpur 
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Mr. Ginwala.—l will analyse the cost of production now. \ou have 
taken a few items. Labour (producing) costs which stood at Rs. ld-9J m 
1916-17 rose to Rs. 17 in 19-22.23, Do you think, assuming that wages have 
gone up by 40 per cent., that is a very great increase? 

'Mr. Pilc'ker.—J don’t desire to criticise those figures. I don’t think I 
•was criticising them. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is well known that wages have gone up. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Quite so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore they must have, relation to labour costa? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That was not meant to be a criticism. It -vvas a mere analysis. 

Mr. •Ginwala. —But you base your argument on that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Would you mind reading that portion? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Ybu say “ That policy has been pursued consistently 
in the chief steel producing countries of Europe. Labour, coal and transit 
costa, as well as wages and taxation, have been progressively reduced -vihile 
in India the process has been the reverse^ or, at best, the elements of cost 
have remained stationary at or near the inflated figures current during the 
war,” Then you give this as an illustration. I am trying to point out to 
you that what took place in Great Britain and other places, was different 
■from what took place here. There the wages went up during the_ war, but 
here the- wages went up just about the time of the armistice or a little later. 
The rise in the wages was due to the general rise in the cost of living. 

Mr, Pilcher. —Apart from the increase in labour costs, the increase in 
other things is remarkable. I don’t pretend to understand it. 

Mr, Ginwala. —You say gag producers accounted for Bs. 18'52 as compared 
with 6'Sl. 

Mr. Pilcher. —That is in a single ton of output of steel. 

Mr, Oinwala. —Have you followed the rise in the price of coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I am aware of that. But I cannot remember what argu¬ 
ment I am using. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You ere trying to show that whereas there have been 
savings in these directions in other places, they are going up in thi.s country. 

I am trying to point out that the rise must have some relation to the rise 
in the price of coal, labour, etc. All that turns upon more or less the 
price of coal for w-hioh you can hardly blame the industry. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 don’t think I am blaming them. What I am suggesting 
-is that by this artificial encouragement you will only be stereotyping the 
present high costs and diverting them from the natural course of the indus¬ 
try, which should be to bring down costs of production. Prosperity for the 
industry cannot come in any other way. I am perfectly certain it cannot 
come. 

Mr, Ginwala.—llov/ can the industry control the price of coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They can go slowly until railway rates and coal prices 
have fallen in India. If you put this steel duty on, I believe those prices 
will start going up. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How can the industry check the rise in those prices? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They will have to wait till the proper time comes. Let 
them wait for three or four years more. Things will improve. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Coming to the dividends you say first of all with regard 
to deferred shares that they have paid Rs. 80 lakhs in dividends during 
the nine years from 1912-13 to 1920-21. Have you seen that they have got 
more than that back for the Company from the deferred shares? It is 
a point about which much has been said in your letter. If it is true that 
■they paid Bs. 80 lakhs in dividends, when they issued the new deferred 
■shares they got about Bs. 99 lakhs by way of premium. 

Mr. Pito'her. —I want to ascertain how they treated this windfall. 
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Pret’idr.nt.—Owmg'to tbe high dividend they had distributed they were 
able to issue the new deferred shares. It is really equivalent to a reserve 
which is invested in the business. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Ihe. point is that whatever they paid by way of dividends 
they got back to the Company. 

ilfr. Pikher. —On the basis of their prosperity over five or six years of 
ahiiormai conditions, the Company in 1916 issued new deterred capital and 
now, five or si-X years after that period, the Company come and ask for 
Government help," saying that they cannot carry on. This is a very im¬ 
portant point. That is the measure of the prudence of their finance five or 
six years ago and that is the kind of company you now want to bolster up, 
It throws a good deal of light on their ways. 

Mr. Qinwala. —We are just discussing the finance of the Company as it 
appears now on the figures before us. 

Mr. Pilcher.—It does not .still make me approve their system of deterred 
shares. 

Mr. Ginwal'a .—You say that they do not lay aside sufficient money by way of 
a reserve out of their net profits. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. It was a very abnormal period and I think elemen¬ 
tary prudence ought to have suggested this to them. I think they could 
have been more cautious and put by something. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It all depends on how you look upon your reserve. They 
wrote off more under depreciation during the.se years than they ought to 
have Sone if they had jirovided for actual depreciation. Instead of spending 
their depreciation funds they carried them as reserves. 

Mr. Pilcher.—It seems to me that these heavy depreciation allowances 
point to the terrible rate of depreciation they were undergoing in their plant 
as a result of their whole-hearted work for Government to meet the Eailway 
Board’s demands. 

Mr. Ginwalct. —Out. of the profits they appropriated about half to the 
depreciation account and half to the dividend fund. You cannot sajy that 
they have not made any provision for their reserve. From the dividend 
account they have got Es. 1 orore nearly and from the depreciation account 
they have taken and invested Es. crores on the Greater Extensions. Only 
it liappens to be that these reserves have been invested in the sairie business 
as capital. Do you, suggest that 50 per cent, of the profits devoted to depre¬ 
ciation reserve is a small percentage? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Under the abnormal conditions in which they were operating 
I do think the percentage is small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Out of the net profits that, they made they put 50 per 

cent, roughly on dividends and 50 per cent, on depreciation reserve. Do you 

think it is a small percentage? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think they should have encouraged, their shareholders .to 
look to the future and they would have been willing to do that. Instead 

of this they got into the way of exaggerating their prospects. If you will 

only look at the quotations of Tatas’ shares during the war you will be 
satisfied on that point. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing that this Board is satisfied that at any rate the 
business cannot be carried on at all unless some protection is given, what is 
your opinion in regard to this industry? 

Mr. Pilcher .—I think a reconstruction will be the natural way. It will 
be on a reduced capitalisation but it won’t affect the plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But has anybody worked out as to how much it should be 
reduced by? 

Mr. 'Pilcher. —Yon will have to get a Chartered Accountant to vi'ork this 
out. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —There are .several ways in which you can reconstruct. You 
may go on the basis of the previous losses and you write off the losses 
from the capitalisation. In this case there are no losses. 1’he next thing 
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k to value the assets after allowing tor depreciation. In this case it the- 
value was written down and tiie plant, etc,, brbtiglit to its present value, 
would not, it be the same thing as reconstruction? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. If you will rvrite your plant down to your present day 
cost I think you will probably get at a working basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You think that reconstruction on these lines ^ is one of 
tlie remedies and assuming it was done by us you will be satisfied.^ 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think on the whole that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Oinrvala. —The main thing is that the value of^ the plant, etc., should 
bo brought down to its present value as far as possible and profit nai "u 
that and not more. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the cost of production there is again some 
difficulty. Except yoursell, I believe so far nobody has given any evidence 
against their cost of production. 

Mir. Pilcher. —1 have dealt with that question adequately in iny second 
note. There is no difficulty so far as I know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We hope other people who have had now access to the- 
papers will come forward and give us some assistance on the point. 

Mr. Pilcher.- —Very little has been said so far on the question of recon¬ 
struction. 

Mr. Ginwala.~Yon say that after all the services rendered by' Tatas during 
the war were not very great, because they were only responsible for an 
output of 290,000 tons. Is'that little? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It does not seem much when compared to the^ millions of. 
tons produced by tlie Empire. By that statement I did not in any way 
wish to minimise Tata’s services. 

Mr. Ginwala. —India lost many lives in the war. Will you say that 
that, sacrifice was* nothing when compared to the loss of many millions of 
lives in the war? 

Mr. Pilcher. —There must be some limitation. Suppose a man was wounded 
in the war and got a D. S. 0. for services rendered. He has got to stop 
talking about it after some time. There is no use talking of this ^mail’s 
or that cainpany’s services again and again. Do you think that the dO Rs. 
deferred holding in the Tata Company would_ have been^sold at Ks. 1,600 if 
there had been no Government to buy their products? I do not wish to 
minimise their services but there must be some iiinitatiou to the satisfaction 
of one’s demands fur services rendered. Look at the'profits that tliey made 
during that period, Hrive you ever heard of a steel company making such 
profits in the first ten years of its eivistence? 

Mr. Ginwala.—'Phe Railways also were able to purchase rails at lower 
rates than they could have got in the market. Do you mean to say that it. 
w'ill be unfair if the Railways are asked to make good some of the advantage 
to the industry? Would it be unfair to ask them to bear some of the burden 
now? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not think you can reopen the war epi,sode. Railways 
are limited liability companie.s and their accounts have been closed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing it became necessary to protect the steel industry 
and Railways had to pay their share of tlie burden wliich the country had 
to bear, would it be unfair to ask them to do so? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not care a bit about the Baihvays qua Baihvays : 
I am only thinking of the- consumer. Whether it is fair or not to ask the 
railways to bear the burden. I do not know. 

Mr. Ginteala. —But the consunier also benefited when the raihray.s bene¬ 
fited by being able to purchase their rails cheaper during the w'ar? 

President. —To my mind there is rather a difference between the actual 
war period and the period after the w'ar'. During the war period Tatas made 
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profits on all the services they conferred and I cannot see how they are 
entitled now to any further concession whatever. 

Mr. Ginwala .—For the last two years, 1920 to 1922, Tatas’ case is that 
the Railways saved Ra. 1'42 orores on the rails supplied to the companies 
■under the contracts. 

Mr. Pilcher .—Have they not bought from Tatas’ at these rates? 

Mr. Oinwala .—They did because they had these contracts. 

Mr. Pilcher .—Tatas’ allegation is that the Bengal Nagpur Railway imported 
rails at Rs. 120 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^No. We are informed that the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
purchased them at Rs. 132 c.i.f. Calcutta—see page 11 of their printed repre- 
■sentation. 

President. —The two years referred to by you were 1920 to 1922, but this 
quantity purchased by the Bengal Nagpur Railway appears to have been in 
1922. 

Mr. Pilcher. —But this purchase is 'on a basis of Rs. 109 f.o.b. Swansea, 

Mr. Ginwala. —There they have given the difierenoe to the railways. They 
summarise the difference and put it at Rs. 1'42 crores. 

Mr. Pilcher. —What I say is that the contractual price came into efiect 
only after the contracts were made, and in consequence of it this railway 
■did not go to the Home rnarlset and did not buy. We have evidence here 
to show that the Swansea f.o.b. price was Rs. 109. 

President. —Having regard to the price I suggest that it is wholly 
■impossible. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Do you think that that is no consideration whatever? 

Mr. nicher.—l tliink your proposal could be very hard on the railways, 
hut 1 should have to examine these figures very closely before I gave an 
opinion. 

Mr. Kale. —The point has been pub to you both by the* President and by 
Mr, Ginwala but I want to refer to it again. You seem to me to minimise 
the importance of the contribution that India made to the success of the 
war in the matter of the supply of rails. What do you say to the view 
taken by some that it i.s humiliating and shameful and unsale on the part 
of India not to have a .steel industry developed within her borders so that 
‘Government may have the necessary rails and military equipment? 

Mr. Pilcher .—It is deplorable indeed, but the industry .should be developed 
on thoroughly economic lines. This proposal I should think endangers that, 

Mr. Kale .—You say at page 4 “ India has survived the greatest war in 
the world’s history and the indigenous steel contribution to her own and the 
Empire’s defence was limited during the whole war period to 290,000 tons.” 

You mean to say that India’s contribution is a drop in the bucket? 

Mr. Pilcher .—I only meant that your contribution was relatively small 
when compared to what others contributed. The point is only relative. 

, Mr. Kale. —India recruited about 14 lakhs of soldiers a,gainst Great 

Eiritain’s total contribution, of 74 lakhs. You ■will say ‘ 14 is nothing when 

compared to 74, W’hat is the good of having an Indian army ’? 

Mr. Pilcher ,—That is wresting the real meaning of my real argument. 

Mr. Kale .—You refer also to the navy? 

Mr. Pilcher .—Will you read the relevant paragraph of ray letter.? 

Mr. Kale .—” There is thus no case, on grounds of defence merely for the 
extortion from the con.sumer of excessive sacrifices to secure a possibly dis¬ 
proportionate advance in -what, at most, is only one phase of India’s ultimate 
problem of self-defence. If reasonable progress in the Indian steel industry 
is assured the requirements of the ease -(vill be fully satisfied.” You mini¬ 
mise the importance of that defence: according to others, India’s defence is 
a primary consideration. 
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Mr. Pilcher. —You cannot complete your defence in less than 40 or 50 
years. You have still got British officers in your army. Take the whole 
thing gradually and cautiously and let it go ahead. I do not want to see a 
one sided development. 

Mr. Kale. —You seem to have an easy mind over this question but a very 
large number of people are worried about the question of defence. You need 
not be told that India’s defence is based on her railway system. If India 
is not able to supply her own rails to the military railways—take for instance 
the case of the new railway in the Ivhyber—who is going to supply them? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is desirable to consider this problem on the basis of 
necessity. I am prepared to admit that. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a thing W'orth making sacrifice for? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is not a question here of m«re sacrifice. In the human 
organisation reasonable sacrifices are desirable, hut by this sacrifice you are 
going to crush development and your whole organisation. 

Mr. Kale. —You would give to the consumer cheap steel rather than en¬ 
sure the defence of India. It is a question of cheap steel to the consumer 
or the building of a satisfactory defence for India. Would you not sacrifice 
the interests of the consumer to the interests of defence? 

Mr. Pilcher.—I won’t say “ No ” to that, but I think the future of India’s 
defence is bound up with the future health of the consumer and you should 
not do anything to damage his health. 

Mr. Kale. —But'the consumer will not be there: he will have been killed 
by the enemy in the meantime. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 do not think we shall have such an emergency for another 
20 or 80 years. 

Mr. Kale. —You have probably heard that the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom have been considering the capacity of all 
their factories for producing munitiong, even in peace times. Ecoently the 
Government of the United States have made a survey of the capacity of their 
plants for turning out munitions in case war came on. If that is what 
other countries are doing, I do not think India would be foolish. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think it will be extremely well advised. But you must 
make perfectly sure that your policy is such that your steel production will 
expand. Tatas’ say that ’they will succeed only if their cost goes down. 
I say go slowly even at the’sacrifice of one steel manufacturer: let them 
bring down their costs. 

Mr. KaJe.—Supposing the Government is convinced on enquiry that it is 
absolutely essential to protect this industry—despite the interests of the con¬ 
sumer—on military .aitd national grounds. Even then you would not advise 
Government to give protection to the industry? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It will be undermining the industry; it will not be pro¬ 
tecting it. You will only be undermining the possibilities of success of the 
industry: you are going to impair its domestic market by reducing its pur¬ 
chasing capacity, by diminishing its transport faciliti&s and by raising the 
price of coal and you are going to make the foreign market impossible for 
it. 

Mr. Kale. —We are not thinking of exporting at the present time. 

Mr. Pilcher. —If it is to be of any great help to the steel industry it 
must export. 

Mr. Kale,. —You have said that conditions in India are entirely different 
from those of the United States. Are you aware that many people who are 
closely associated with modern manufacturing industries have given the opinion 
that Indian labour picks up these new operations very easily, that it can be 
easily trained end that the Indian labour in a short time becomes as efficient 
as is desirable? That is the view expressed by many industrialists who have 
had much to do with Indian labour. You say Indian conditions are so 
difforent that Indian labour is not likely to be as efficient as American labour? 
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Mr. Ptlchcr.—l iliink the best- pvooi is to tiiru to the history of tlie steel 
industry immediately after it was protected, what they did in 11 years and 
what has been done in India in 11 years. 

Mr. Kale. —Have w-e not made much progress hi this country? W'ir may 
not have attained their standard, it may not have been' plieiioineiuil. it 
depends on ecoiioniic conditions, but in any case it has made a satisfactory 
progress in,suite of the social conditions and so oii. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Here is anotlier side of the cpiestion. I do not in any 
way wish to criticisie or discourage ; I am only anxious to point out that 
any such progress as has been made has been done under entirely foreign 
suggestion and supervision; we must not leave that out of acooimt. Nobody 
says jirogi'ess has not been made, but flie jirogress made in tliis country 
has not been .siudi as was 'Vnacle in America. 

Mr. Kale. —I will give you an example. The tinplate industry was started 
in America .and was developed with the as.si«tanee of Welsh labourers. The 
Americans themselves i-ordd not carry on the industry for n number of years 
without their ludp and it is witli the help of the Welshmen who are now 
domiciled in America that this indiisti-y ha-s been fostereil. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Tliat is very important. Here it has not been a mere 
matter of assistance. Jt is a matter of complete supervision and siiperin- 
tendence. and a very expensive assistance too. Don’t you think Tatas would 
to-rnorrow abolish Euvopeuns’ supervision if they coidd manage witlioat tliein? 

Hr. Kale. —They will when the time ooanes. I'hcy have done so already in 
a number of departments. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Put they say they cannot go any further. 

Mr. Kale. —The quantity of the Indian labour has gone up not- because 
European labour has gone down. The two are entirely diiiei'ent. There 
is no such comicction as you imagine there is. We have taken evidence on 
tliat point and we have been assured tliat there is no connection between 
these two at all. In the departments that have been completely Indiani/.ed 
we have been told that the working is eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Completely Indianized'? 

Mr. Kale. —Yes. Take for instance the coke ovens department, and the 
chemical department. 

Mr. Pilcher. —One particular case of wliicdi T had practical knowledge is 
tliat whore yon have got an Indian jicfsonnel of, say, 260, t-lie presence of 
one or two Europeans there niakc.s the working economical and thoroughly 
efficient. If you take the 2 away—it is a very small number—there would 
be absolute disaster. 

Mr. Kale. _You know there are cotton mills in Bombay which are entirely 

run by Indians? 

Mr. Pilcher. _I have seen that. I think the point is that you will be 

on dangerous ground it you push the American analogy as Tntaa’ do. You 
arc- a-oiiiu to mislead the Indian public. IJy object is to help in working the 
development of this industry, but I am sure that the Tata pamphlet dealing 
with the American analogy is thoroughly misleading, and it is n dangerous 
thiim to put into the hands of those who have not got’ a chance of oom- 
parinCT conditions here with those prevailing in America. The position of the 
two countries is absolutely different. 

Mr. Kale. —The view is very largely held in this country that Indians 
can'mimage this industry, provided sufficient opportunities and training ai'e 
ffiven to themi There is that feeling and there are certain industries which 
ore actually being carried on with sneoess by Indians. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 4 you tell us “ India ha's survived the greatest 
war in the world’s history and the indigenous steel oontri'bution to her own 
and the Empire’s defence was limited during the whole war period to 
■ 290,000 tons.” 
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Mr. Pilcher .—It should be steel rails. 

Mr. Mather .—If it should be rails or any one limited class or classes of 
steel, then obviously it is hardly coi'rect to compare it with the world’s total 
output of steel. 

Ji/r, Filelie.r. —Can you tell me what the total Indian output is? 

Mr. Mather .—On Tataa’ own figures it would be nearly 400,000 tons. 
For the war period itself it was i>00,000 tons of finished steel from July 
1914 to -June 1918 and the remainder of 1918 would bring it to nearly 
400,000 tons. 

Mr. Pilcher .—Thank you, I will revise my statement. 
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Mr. M. Homi, B.A., LL.B. 

^Yri1ten. 

Statement L—Bepresentation of Mr. M. Rotni, B.A,, LL.B., Bombay, t. 

the Tariff Board. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company has asked for a Tariff Protection of 
33J per cent, duty on all steel imported into India. 

2. liBaving aside the merits of the case for the present, I may say that the 
proposition is one that affects many interests, there being two classes that 
are going to be affected—principally and vitally—^by such impost, viz., those 
that use such imported stuff for manufacture into other materials and the 
general consuming public. It is as a member of this latter class whom I do 
not propose to see burdened with any fresh increase in the cost of living, 
that I tender my statement and to show the necessity of a thorough and 
detailed investigation into the inner working of the industry before the 
granting of any such request that this representation is filed. 

3. Apart from a theoretical consideration of the whole proposition., my 
information is based on an intimate acquaintance of the steel manufacture,, 
both at the Tata plant at Jamshedpur and several such units in the United 
States of America, whence I am just returning. From my experience, I 
am thoroughly convinced, that of all the other industries that India has at 
present or may have in the future, the iron and steel industry least needs 
protection and is perhaps the only one capable of standing on its own legs 
and by itself, without any form of extraneous help, either as bounty from 
State Funds or as a Tariff Impost or even as preferential treatment in the 
matter of orders from State-owned or State-managed institutions, and judged 
purely on its own merits. The steel industry in India, besides being a key 
industry, is a potential weapon in itself that can be wielded for the regula¬ 
tion of other tariffs without the intervention of the State or Government, but 
few realize or care to study its possibilities. 

4. An industry ordinarily deserves protection when it is being unfairly 

competed against by its foreign rivals, who are bent not so much in securing 
and assuring to themselves a fair market, as in destroying their opponents 
and secondly, when that industry is handicapped at home by certain natural 
or economic disadvantages that preclude the possibilities of any successful 
competition, as for example, lack of suitable raw materials, their great 
distances from the point of assembly or manufacture, high or fluctuating 
freight rates, transportation difliculties, irregular supplies both of materials 
and labour, the lack or scarcity of the latter, both skilled and unskilled, etc. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company suffers from none such and so cannot 
come within the category of needy industries. It must stand or fall by 
itself It is a question of the survival of the fittest. The steel industry 
has come to stay in India, it may be the Tatas that will be running it or it 
may be somebody else better built. ... 

5. My representation will, in its essence, be mainly a negative proposition, 
meaning thereby, it will m the mam he an examination and refutation of 
the reasons adduced for protection, as also some of the principal causes why the 
industry is not in a flourishing condition. The positive aspect, i.e,., what- 
should be done to put it in a sound basis, relates to the province of e.xpert 
consultative practice, that is, is a matter of technical details and of rupees, 
annas and pies, and hence, for the time being, is not touched. 

6 Let us examine the case: — 

A.ccordiiig to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, this import duty of 
33i per cent, is necessary for the. protection and fostering of steel nianii- 
■factviVG “ the industry heiiig essential to national defence and that protec¬ 
tion should he granted to it irrespective of other conditions laid down, by 

the Commission.” . , 

7. The first part of the statement as such is unimpeachable and while not 
professing to a knowledge of “ the other conditions laid down by the Com- 
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mission,” X'maintain that the stand is perfectly justifiable. Whatever con¬ 
duces to national dafenoe deserves protectidn, as nothing else constitutes, in 
the final analysis, an assurance of safety, as a fostering and conservation of 
one’s own resources. These are the final arbiters in any emergency. We have 
nothing to say against this argument, the only point for determination being 
whether this condition forms the major part of their request for protection 
or acts merely as a convenient cloak for some other real motive. However 
much I may be inclined to be charitable, I cannot accept the proposition as 
totally disinterested. 

8. Their second argument is that this industry is still in its infancy and as 
such, deserves protection. I may be permitted for the present to dismiss 
this argument with just one sentence, that it is not so much this industry 
that is in its infancy as it is the infants that are still in the industry, I 
mean, that are still permitted to run the show. Exactly what I mean, the 
elucidation will follow and gradually throughout the rest of the statement. 

9. The third argument—their main argument and in the light of the evi¬ 
dence available before the Board and the public, it would seem their only 
argument—in support of such contention is that there is a certain amount 
of dumping going on in this country of steel good.s at prices that prevent 
them from selling their products at a reasonable profit or indeed any profit 
at all. Examining the situation, we find that this dumping could affect 
only a part of their products and not the whole. The rails are particularly 
immune from such competition, as they have a standing order for a large 
tonnage and evidently prices would not make any difference, as they have 
themselves curtailed their freedom in this respect. The only portion there¬ 
fore that comes under competition is that portion of the finished produors 
that goes under the designation of struioturals. 

10. Taking the rails only, out of a total output in 1918, 1919, 1920 of 
346,570 tons of finished product, 179,217 tons—exclusive of 7,784 tons of 
fishplates—were manufactured, i.e,, 61*7 per cent, of the total output was 
devoted to rails, big and small. The rest, i.e., 48'3 per cent., was struo- 
turals. The Company knew well it did not make much on rails—at least on 
the bigger ones—it had four solid years of experience both of manufacture 
and of market and yet in 1920-21, two years ago, it goes all the way to 
Simla and arranges for a six years contract for an increased tonnage of 
rails and to crown all, at a fixed price, when all their experience ought to 
have pointevl out to them the unwisdom of it all. The tonnage goes up from 
51-7 per cent, of their total production to 64‘6 per cent, in 1921 and 1922 
for rails, i.e,, with all the express knowledge at their command, they cur¬ 
tailed their output of structurals that yielded them a better return, in 
favour of rails on which they made practically nothing. 

11. This much so far as the wisdom for contracting for more rails is con¬ 
cerned. Now as regards business procedure or method. So far as my in¬ 
formation goes, no concern in the world out for business contracts or orders 
for a commodity for a period that is long and never at a price that is fixed, 
for it cannot under any circumstances be certain of a control over the various 
factors, such as the' price of raw materials, condition of markets, rates of 
labour, etc., that go into the manufacture of such a commodity. Taking the 
United States Steel Corporation as a prominent instance we note that it 
never contracts for orders for more than a quarter ahead, that is, three 
months for immediate delivery, but orders are booked for future supply at 
prices to be determined by those prevailing during that quarter when 
delivery is demanded, the booking of the order amounting in fact to a mere 
verbal assurance of such commodity being forthcoming. This arrangement 
they have found best and most practicable, fair to themselves as to their 
customers, ensuring an equitable return on their time and labour, materials 
and money spent. That the Tata sales organization may not have known of 
this method of business, but that their versatile experts did not come to 
their guidance and help in this respect is a matter of keen surprise and 
worth investigating. Without allocating to ourselves the fathoming of 
peoples’ motive's, we may be permitted to observe that this unprecedented 
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mode of business transaction adopted by the Tatas can only be ascribed, 
from an observation of their sales methods, to their disinclination to run 
about for sales and to assure to themselves a comfortable .time and an immu¬ 
nity from worry. This tendency “ to play safe " has landed them into a 
morass, for which we see no reason why the public should he made to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. My confirmed opinion is that a greater part 
of this persona] worry for such transactions would have disappeared had 
they a sales organization that could take care of business as they can make, 
as it comes or as it is found, like any other organization of the kind. 1 
perceive in this case yet one more instance of us, Indians, unwilling to strike 
out boldly for themselves and take the necessary chance, relying on an 
external agency, mostly Government, for a cut-and-dry programme. This, 
in case of the Tatas, comes as a striking contrast to the bold initiative and 
vigour of its great Founder, who believed in the, results of exertion rather 
than on the fruits of benevolence. I invite the Company to publish the 
report submitted to them by Mr. Mott whom they had engaged to organize 
their Sales Forces, and my remarks about Tatas Sales Force and Method will 
he borne out. 

12. Having shown the present deplorable plight of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, so far as two-thirds of their total production of finished^ goods as 
du 0 to their own handiwork, in which the public had no part nor initiative, 
I now come to the other part of the Tata’s output—the structurals. I may 
add that with, the deflation in the rriarket values, i.e., with the lowering ot 
the orices of these stuff in the ma.rkct during the slump of 1921 and onwards 
inducing thus lesser profits, the ■Tatas added to their troubles by two other 
factors, entirely within their control., 'wia., the increasing cost of production 
side by side with a decreasing output, this latter, in turn, coupled to a dimi¬ 
nishing tonnage devoted to the lolling of these m.aterials on which they made 
the best returns. I have already drawn attention to Ibis last, how wit- 
the increase in the production of rails from 61‘7 per cent, to 64'6 per cent.— 
the amount devoted to structurals naturally and proportionally dwindled down 
from 48-3 per cent, to 35‘4 per cent.—a procedure that was entirely of their 
own doing. The public was certainly not at fault in this grave error of 
judgment, 

13. Kegarding the second point—the decreased output—I quote the figures 
as follows: — 

Production Tonnage. 


0. H, 

1916 . ■ 139,433 

1917 ... 181,313 

1918 . • ■ 138,949 

1919 . . . 169,796 

1920 . . 170,882 

1921 . • 182,107 

1922 . ■ 152,573 


TUo >vns. 

Piifisheil (iiiodf. 

123,046 

98,727 

153,098 

123,890 

123,127 

101,988 

146,630 

122,232 

160,367 

122,356 

156,901 

126,871 

138,440 

114,700 


14. The peak production for O. H. Steel was in 1917 with average five fur- 
nacc-s" in operation and the seven furnaces have been running since March 
1920, the production has not increased proportionately, except in 1921 by a 
mere paltry few hundred tons. The .Blooming Mills merely reflect the 
situation in the O. H, as also do the Rolling Mills, the highest being in the 
same year 1921 and that by some 2,000 tons (1,981) odd over the peak in 1917. 

15. We will review some of the causes for this falling off in the production 


later on. 


Now- as regards the first, the increasing Cost of Production, we can 
split this in two parts, the Cost of Metal and the Cost Above Net Metal. 
Cost of Metal in the Mills is the reflection of the cost of materials, plus cost 
of labour plus cost of service, through the successive stages in which the 
Basie Ba'w Materials have travelled. Thus Iron Ore, Coal, Dolomite have 
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passed as Pig Iron tlirougii the Blast Furnaces, Steel Ingots through the 
■O. H. Furnaces, and Blooms and Billets through the Blooming Mills until 
they reached the Rail and Bar Mills as Blooms and Billets respectively. 

16. Taking therefore, first the Cost of Raw materials, we will readily 
ohserve that few concerns in the world enjoyed the unique position of a stabi¬ 
lity of and control over the prices of these Raw Materials as the Tata did and 
are doing. They get theii' ores for nominally nothing, a fixed royalty being 
all the price. They had their own coal mines and stone quarries. A fixed 
freight schedule added to their unique position. The only fluctuating factor 
in these items was that of Labour and even then it was not so uncertain 
or varying—there was a 10 pei' cent, increase in 1916 and an additional 
10 per cent, in 1920. Presuming average efficiency in the operation of 
mining and assuming at the same time a uniform sustained demand as was 
■actually the case, one would expect as a necessary consequence, a more or 
less uniform price of these materials, increased by 10 per cent, in 1916 
and. 10 per cent, more in 1920. As a matter of fact, they showed the 
widest divergence between the theoretical cost and the actual cost, 

18. As regards the Coal, it is difficult to adequately grasp the position taken 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and its responsible advisers. Accord¬ 
ing to the evidence of the General Manager before the Tariff Board, the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company have reserves of 410,000,000 tons of Coking 
Coal, 91,000,000 tons of Gas and 387,000,000 tons of Steam Coal; 888,000,000 
tons fuel all told—reserves in the form of mines they actually acquired, as 
I understand and yet the Tatas bought and contracted for coal in the market 
.at tremendous prices for the steel works, according to their General Manager 
to protect themselves, in what manner I cannot conceive, while their own 
coal was sold in the open market. It is difficult to fathom the mystery of 
this peculiar mode of business. Apart from the unwisdom of tying up 
capital in properties that were not to he developed and exploited in the 
interests of the concern that supplied the resources, the parent company was 
further mule ted in the form of fJie middleman’s profit for every ton of 
coal that was consumed at the plant, and that could have been avoided had 
their own coal been used. 

Taking even a million tons consumption a year with the Greater^ Exten¬ 
sions running at full swing, the company has supplies for 888 years in their 
own properties alone. Surely, they were in no imminent danger of having 
their reserves exhausted. I can see no protection of the Company’s interests 
in this game. There could not be any inducement to buy in the market. 

20. In January 1917, under the regime of the present General Manager, 
Messr,s. Kilburn & Co. took charge of the Tisoo Collierie.?, apparently 
because they could not be run cheaply, if we give credence to rumours per¬ 
sistent at that time and even that step evidently did not accomplish the 
desired objective, in that the prices kept soaring. 

And further, what is more to the point, the quality of coal coming to 
^ the works has decidedly become poorer from 10 per cent, to 12 per cent, ash 
in the better grades of coal, then to 18 per cent, to 20 per cent, now' in 
the same grades. Certainly Indian coal could not have deteriorated that 
much and not that quick, in the last two years, and I could see no reason, 
when good price is paid, why a good quality should not he secured. It 
would be interesting to know on what basis was the contract for the coal 
made, whether there was any stipulation as to quality apart from the 
supply and if the quality mentioned had any reference to its physical and 
chemical constituents. This coal proposition is really worth a serious, 
thought, more so in that the unit cost of it is higher than either ore or 
stone, needing thus greater conservation in resources as equal economy 
in conenmption. The situation, though complex, is an apt subject for investi¬ 
gation complete and serious—^for the solution ought to be' plain as it is 

simple. 

21. Summing up, cheap as the raw materials in India are and unexcelled 
in point of location and quality, I am very much inclined to believe they 

3p2 
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could have been still cheaper to the Company than what they actually coah. 
them these last few yeas. I have seen companies managing their properties- 
themselves, efficiently and well, seldom going into the market for a product 
which they can raise themselves. In case of Inability to raise at competitive- 
prices they have abandoned the properties, unlocking the capital investment. 
Ihe money sunk in mines and quarries by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
was ostensibly for tlie purpose of giving this same Tata Iron and Steel 
Company that much advantage in the price of the materials as is repi esented 
by the operators’ profit over that article. Yet notwithstanding locking up 
that capital, the purpose has not been achieved. 

22. Turning now from the supply and prices of raw materials over which 
the management enjoyed a greater control than any other concern anywhere- 
else in the world—an advantage which they did not adequately grasp and 
needlessly sacrificed—and even conceding for argument’s sake this point in 
their favoui that they could not have helped in the matter of raw materials, 
we now come to the phase wherein they are converted into various pro^cos 
such as Pig Iron, Ingots, Blooms, etc., in other words, the Conversion Cost, 
which costs and their tendency were already within their knowledge. 

Cost of Conversion represents the difference between the final price of the 
product less the pries of materials or metal that go into its manufacture. 

23. It is one succession of upward jumiis and the conclusion from all these 
sources could he but one. It is surprising how any one could have adopted 
any other course in the face of such evidence, hut evidently the Tatas 
jumped in where others would fear to tread. 

24. Thus, supposing all the external factors hi the market totally subverted 
all the calculations of the Tata-Iron and Steel Company, its Agents and its 
Management, here they had their own incontrovertible figure, both of Raw 
Materials, Conversion Coat and the Pinal Grand Cost which unerringly 
pointed out to them the path, which they chose to ignore. Now it is pro¬ 
posed to mulct the public because they have come to grief. 

25. Summing up, the Dumping argument does not affect their rail produc¬ 
tion, which is two-thirds of their total output. Their only trouble in"this 
respect being a fixity of piice, which was their own handiwork. As regards 
their structural production, they deliberately curtailed the tonnage devoted 
to it instead of increasing it, whilst no mea.sures seem to have been taken to- 
reduce the cost of its production, nor to increase the total output by getting 
the utmost their plant is capable of. 

26. After the slump of 1921, which affected the world production and world 
consumption of steel, but which did not hit India nor the Tatas to any such 
extent, stringent measures were adopted everywhere to reduce the Cost of 
Labour per ton of product as also the Cost of Service and Materials reducing 
inereby the final cost of the article. No such steps, however, appear 
to have been taken at the T. I. and S. Works, whose figures kept ever 
mounting higher. The result was that whereas the products of Europe 
and America represented the results of the most economical, up-to-date, and 
scientific methods following war time extravagance the products of Jamshed¬ 
pur underwent no such drastic reorganization or economic readjustment, 
but if not continued in the same unsatisfactory state, took a decided turn 
for the worse, as we shall show presently. Naturally, they could not stand 
competition after the war as they did not before it. It is a case of the 
“ best man winning.” After what they did not do for themselves and by 
themselves or would not do, who shall say now that the Country and the 
Public should be blamed for any disastrous consequences P 

27. One word more about the dumping proposition. I am clearly satisfied 
that no amount of dumping by any concern in the world can stand for any 
length of time against the terrific advantages the steel industry in India 
possesses in point of the quality and location of its raw materials, cheap 
abundant labour, the proximity of its markets and its sustained uniform 
iemands, if only the Tatas’ products repr-esont normal efficiency in their 
production or even 60 per cent, of it 
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28. i propose now to analyse first the natural resources of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company—the potentialities of the Basic Raw Materials in other 
words—and see how they compare with average conditions in other parts of 
the world. 

29. In Great Britain, the Jurassic Ironstones contribute the greater part 
of all iron ores mined and their average iron content is under 28 per cent 
Many of these are distinctly silicious and several of them present a problem 
in economic mining. The Fordingham Iron and Steel Company, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, had to remove 50 feet of cover to open a bed of ore 24 feet thick, 
assaying only 22-66 per cent. iron. West Coast Hematites, which average 
about 45—60 per cent, iron, are not in any very considerable quantities. 
The bulk of the supplies of better grades have to be imported, the main 
portion being the Spanish Rubio or Algerian Ores with average iron content 
of 50 per cent. The smallness of the country and its surrounding seas 
reduce rail and water hauls, and coal, iron and flux are assembled easily 
and cheaply. 

30. The Ores of Briey and surrour.ding regions in France assay about 33 
per cent, iron with 6 per cent. Silica and 16 per cent. Lime—the Minette ore 
with only 32 per cent. Fe—and these cases are by no means unusual. 

31. In the United States, the ores range anything from 36 per cent, to 

49 per cent.—the average higher content ores coming mostly from the Lake 
Superior districts, the Vermilion, the Mesaba, the Menominee, the Geogebio 
ranges, etc., whence they are shipped down by water to their respective 
destinations. Most of these ores are so lean that they have to be concen¬ 
trated in order to reduce transportation charges per unit content of iron 
and hence various sintering plants have been erected for the purpose. 
The average ore we may take as containing 49 per cent. iron. Excepting 
Birmingham District, in Alabama, the basic raw materials have to travel 
over often very vast distances before they could be brought together. Thus 
Pittsburgh, the largest steel making centre in the world, receives its ore 
1,300 miles away. The tremendous freight charges add to the cost of ores. 
-Another factor adds to the difficulty, in that twelve months’ supply has to be 

laid down in seven months, during which the Lakes are open to navigation 
■ and space had to be found for the storage of this huge quantity. The Coal 
^aud Stones have also to go over a respectable haul before assemblage. 

82. No such problems confront steel industry in India. A bountiful Provi¬ 
dence has abundantly stocked her natural resources and at convenient 
points; so far as the situation of the Tata Works is concerned, the position 
is unique in the world, in that within hundred miles, as the crow flies, they 
can lay their hands on most all they want. Their ores are first class red 
hematites, 69—62 per cent, average Fe content and accessible by rail within 

50 miles. Their mining does not present any problem either, being simple 
gulping down of whole hills. Coal, though not of the best grade, is by no 
means bad and is in enough quantities for any possible requirements of the 
dim future. 

33. Taken as a whole, it would not be a vain guess to say that no concern 
in the world compares with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in the strength 
of supply of its raw materials, their quality and their proximity. Let us 
turn to their quantity. 

34. Iron and Steel Companies elsewhere in the world would consider them¬ 
selves lucky if they were sure by any chance of at least a 100 years’ supply. 
Here the Tatas reckon their supplies by centuries. 


660 

410 

387 

91 

161 

4 


million tons of 
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Iron Ore (disputed by Government experts). 
Coking Coal. 

Steam Coal. 

Gas Coal. 

Dolomite. 

Limestone. 
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35, Surely the mythical wealth of the East Indies has not died out yet, 
and all this in the hands of one concern, . Socialists could not find a better 
weapon in their outcry against Capitalism, than in these figures. How 
many years’ supply do tliese figures mean? 


Their resources 

have a last- 

When their 

Greater Extensions 

are in full 

ing value of— 


swing their needs could not possibly exceed— 

Iron Ore 

1,100 years. 

Iron Ore . 

1,000,000 tons 

560 years 

Coking Coal 

800 „ 

Coking Coal 

. 1,000,000 

>) 

410 „ 

Gas Coal 

600 „ 

Gas Coal . 

200,000 


466 ,. 

Steam Coal 

2,600 „ 

Steam Coal 

200,000 

>} 

1,936 „ 

Dolomite 

755 „ 

Dolomite , 

400,000 

ff 

370 „ 

Limestone 

133 „ 






36. In passing, the question in fairness arises, whether any one concern can 
be permitted to thus monopolise such a tremendous amount of raw materials 

I which, under any circumstances, it cannot utilize in the next fifty or even 
a hundred years, preventing further enterprise to the detriment of immediate 
industrial development. Surely, it is time to devise some method whereby 
there may be an equitable distribution of the natural resources of the 
country amongst concerns that are ready to take the field in the immediate 
future as it assures the children of the soil, who are co-partner,s in such 
natural gifts, a fair and certain participation in the benefits derived from" 
such enterprise. I will again revert to the matter later on. 

37. Having mentioned the quality and quantity of the Basic Raw Mate¬ 
rials in which India easily leads the field, I propose to show that she holds 
the premier rank also in point of its price, being by far the cheapest available. 
The comparison will be mainly with American prices, though wherever 
possible, I have inserted English equivalents for those years also. 

Iron Ore, 



1913. 

1914. 

1215. 1019. 1917. 1918. 

1019. 103C. 102h 

1522, 


Hs. A. P. 

Ks.' 

A. P. 

Rs. a, p. I‘b. a. p. Hs. a. p. Rs, a. 

p. Rs. a. p. Ep. a. p. Rs. a.; 

p. Eh, a. p. 

United States 







of America 

4 1 0 12 

6 0 

12 8 0 U 8 0 19 13 0 20 15 

0 21 6 0 25 5 0 22 5 

0 21 2 0 

England 


14 

8 0 



16 8 0 





Coal. 




1914. 



1017. 

1920, 1922. 

1923. 


Rs. A. P. 



Es. A. P. 

Rb. a. p. Eb, a. p. 

i, P. 

United States 







of America 

6 6 6 



7 11 0 

11 10 0 16 0 0 

7 IS O' 

England 

9 13 0 



Stone. 

13 0 0 


United States 







of America 

3 14 5 



4 10 

6 13 0 7 12 0 


England 

3 19 




4 8 0 



38. These tables, though incomplete for certain years, give however clear 
and ample conviction as to the immenseness of the advantage enjoyed by 
Indian Basic Raw Materials that go into the manufacture of iron and steel. 
When to this we add the labour ratio, we simply sweep the field. In 
all calculations for labour, the standard of Common Labour is adopted 
as a basis for comparison. Here the disparity is still more evident and I 
bhould add startling. 

Labour. 

1913, 1914. 1916. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1021, 1922. 1933, 

Ss. A. p.Rs. A, t.Rs, a. p.Rs. a p.Rs. a, p.Re. a, p. Rs, a. p. Es. a, p.Es. a. p.Ks. a. p.Ea. i. p.. 
0 6 0 0 5 0 0500560560660660600000G006fr 

United States 

of America 4 60600600600800980 10 80 i 1409 808009 8 0 

, 2903 U 03604606307107 10 07405 10 0 ... 
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39. The figures are all quoted for a day of eight hours and show, to take a 
recent rate, for the year 1922 that the Indian labour was fifteen times 
cheaper than English labour and twenty-one times less than its equivalent 
in America, but I cannot say it was less useful. I will revert to the subject 
under the heading Labour. 

40. Can any one lay his hand on his heart and say that a country blessed 
with such resources, needs to be protected? The shoe is altogether on the 
other leg. 

41. Having cleared the ground and established beyond a shadow of doubt 
the immense preponderance the Tata Iron and Steel Company enjoyed over its 
competitors in respect of its prime sources of manufactures, both the basic 
raw materials—Ore, Coal and Stone—and Labour, thirty and forty times 
roughly as compared to England and America—as these two countries re¬ 
present for the present the most important iron manufacturing units-—I will 
now proceed to show how they were utilized for the benefit of the industry 
or shall I say detriment? 


Labour. 

42. Counting all employees of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, that is, 
all those employed at the various departments of the works, at mines and 
quarries, town administration, etc., from 1914 onwards to 1922 we find that 
on an average each employee produces per year less than S tons on a 
rough estimate. As against this we have the figure of 53 tons on an average 
per man per year for the United States Steel Corporation and this figure 
has kept practically constant from a period of years from 1913 to 1921. 
These men include all employees from Judge Gai-y downwards to the humblest 
water-boy, in every department, administrative, accounting, mines, quarries, 
steamships, railroads, coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel work rolling _ and 
finishing mills, etc. Some of the subsidiary companies manufacture highly 
finished products, such as tubes, wires, wire ropes, sheets, etc., all of which 
require a large number of men. But the figures for the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company do not include the Bombay Office force nor their sales equipment, 
neither do they have steamships or railroads and do not make any highly 
finished products. It has recently been officially announced that in the steel 
works of America about 20 per cent, of the employees work 12 hours shifts 
but these men could hardly exceed 5 per cent, of the total employees. 
They also use labour saving devices in their mines and quarries, but these 
differences would not offset the increases over the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company’s employees due to the highly finished products they make and the 
other subsidiary organizations like transportations and sales, etc., that they 
have. 

43. Consequently at the above figure of 5 tons against 63 means that it 
takes about ten men —Europeans and Indians—at Jamshedpur to do in India 
what one man accomplishes in America—a condition that actually obtains but 
which I refuse to believe as either necessary or inevitable. 

44. Taking now the figures for the Works alone: In 1921, one large steel 
company making products similar to the Tata Iron and Steel Company had 
an average production of finished materials per man per year of 107.5 tons. 
The employees counted in arriving at this figure include every man from 
the President downwards for Coke Ovens, Blast Furnaces, O.H., etc,, em¬ 
ployed at the plant but do not include employees at mines and quarries. 
Another company find that over a period of years their production under the 
same conditions amounts to one-third of a ton per man per day, or approxi¬ 
mately 103 tons per man per year. 

45. Comparing these figures with those at Jamshedpur and leaving out of 
count those employed at mines and quarries, we find the average figure of 
9'OS tons per man per year for the last three years and lesser stiff from 1914 
onwards. In arriving at this figure we have made due allowance for the 
eight hour shift worked, as also for the hand loading of coke and sand casting 
and loading of pig iron. Outside of these latter, the Jamshedpur plant com- 
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jiares favourably with an average American plant so far as labour saving 
appliances are concerned. Moreover, in considering the figure of finished 
products, we have given the Company ample latitude by not only count¬ 
ing the actual tonnage turned out but also what could have been made from 
the amount of Pig iron used in the foundry and sold in the market. This 
figure 9'08 tons per man per year works out at eleven Europeans and Indians 
at Jamshedpur needed to produce what one man aooomplishes in American 
plants—checking very closely with the first figure of Ten all told from the 
raw materials to the finished product, meaning that at Jamshedpur is em- 
ployed a force ten times the necessary requirements of a plant of that size. 

46. One steel plant with an average total force of 813 men at the works and 
producing approximately 2,000 tons of sheet bars and billets per day shows 
the following ions per man per day :— 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Blast Furnace 

. 5-69 

•35 3 

O.H. . 

. 3'98 

•28 1 

Rolling Mills 

. 7-27 

•23 f 

Total Plant . 

. 2-46 

•24 J 


Tatas’ record production in 1921-22. 


47. The . above comparison is so ridiculous that any correction for lack of 
labour saving devices, 12-hour shifts, effect of climate, additional men for rail 
mills and merchant bars, etc., could not bring them within reason. Why, the 
total number of men employed at the whole plant with a production four 
times the Tatas was less than were used at either the Blast Furnaces or 
tile O.H. departments alone. 

48. Using another comparison, the figures for the Tata Plant seem still 
more shocking. 

Production. ^mphT^d. 

Tons. 

Illinois Steel Co. (Gary) ..... 2,260,000 10,000 

Carnegie Steel Co. (Homestead) . . . 1,500,000 9,900 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Go. . . . 1,460,000 9,600 

Hepublic Iron and Steel Co. (North and South) 1,004,000 13,000 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., India . . . 150,000 29,204 

49. Looking to this labour problem from another angle—the financial side 
of it, one company over a period from 1913 to 1921 inclusive found that its 
total mill labour, including departmental heads but not the General Office 
Expense, amounted to the pay of a common labourer for 24 hours at the 
averar'8 rate during that period. The maximum was 49 hours and the mini- 
mum'll hours. The figures for the Tatas work out as under: — 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 


Houm. 

. 746 I 

. 736 [is any comparison possible? 
. 736 3 


60. The effect of the climate here is not nearly as great as we are led to 
suppose, for the severe winters in America add greatly to the number of m«i 
employed, as also to the Cost of Production. In America five months’ supply 
must be stocked and picked up again in the worst season of the year, a 
procedure that involves additional number of men, both for operating and 
repairs; in fact on an average about 75 per cent, of their ores is handled 
twice. If anything, the inconvenience of a month or two of hot weather 
here is more lhan counterbalanced by the shorter hours worked as also by 
the disadvantage of five months of cold season there. 

51. I admit that a man can do more work in the temperate zone than in 
the tropics but the disparity shown above is simply beyond the bounds of 
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reasonable comprehension. I have the work of the Company’s Consulting 
Engineer and from my own personal observation and contact I can vouch that 
our native labour, if not actually superior, is at the leeet the equal of the 
various emigrant labour that come to the United States, the Slav, Greeks, 
Hungarians, Pollacks, etc., in point of ability, endurance, and conscientious 
attention to their work. I am not prepared to believe they are inefficient or 
moapable—inexperienoed they may be, but it does not take them long to 
learn and grasp the fundamentals of their particular job, to handle it neatly 
and well. After all, in a modern induslfial organization, it is only the few 
^at do the thinking, the rest are mere automatons that follow in the lines 
chalked out for them. I have seen raw farm hands who had never seen 
nor worked on machinery in their lives, drafted into the shops, straight 
from the fields, and doing most intricate work on locomotives and on machines, 
but under supervision, during the great railroad strike In 1922 in the United 
Stateh. That’s added reason why brain power in a factory counts for more 
than the horse-power developed therein. It is high time we disabused our 
minds about the popular misconception and the pet cry of the ineflSioiencj 
and inexperience of our native labour. How can we expect them to do a 
real day’s work when it is not required of them? As an instance—by no 
means solitary—I will quote from one of the departments of the Tata Iron 
gnd Steel Works, say the Coke Ovens. Any observer there will not fail 
to be struck by the presence of a veritable army of women employed in 
Loading Coke. They number roughly 825 in all. These ovens produce on 
an average less than 549 tons ot coke a day, which means that all that 
is required of each of these women is to lift about 466 pounds of coke 
and carry it five to ten feet away to the wagon in one hour. This consti 
tutes six baskets in 60 minutes. And yet this is cited as an instance of 
the inefficiency of our native labour. 

62. From a prolonged tour of various steel plants in America last year the 
figures as determined by me, as to the number of employees, come to on 



' maximum number 
reckoned at . 

of men 

employed 

94 

the Blast Furnaces . 

minimum number 
reckoned at . 

of men 

employed 

47 


average worked out 

at . 


75 


•• maximum 



3i 

the O.H. Furnaces . 

minimum 

. 


24 


^ average 

• 


28 


The number of men in the above figures include not only the men work • 
>ing at the plant, but also those in transportation, general labour, shops, etc. 
whose time is distributed among different departinents. 

53. I am satisfied that a thorough, searching and scientific investigation 
into the labour requirements of the plant alone and the employment of just 
the number needed for the maximum efficiency, will result in a very gratify¬ 
ing saving of at least 60 per cent, of the present disbursements, amounting 
now to between 79 to 80 lacs of rupees annually. A clear cut 35 to iO lacs of 
the rupees saving on the Labour item alone would mean a substantial return 
•9n the total investment, 

64. I am prepared to concede, but only for argument’s sake, that due tft 
linexperienoe and lack of stamina of our underfed and undernourished laboui 
it may be deemed desirable to employ two men where one is used on an 
average in Europe and America, but I trust no sane executive could ever 
agree that nine to ten times as many are needed where one would ordinarily 
auffioe and besides, we do not ask that much effort from them. They work 
only eight hours as against their twelve elsewhere. 

55. This wanton extravagance in the number of men employed is naturally 
reflected in the Labour Cost per Ton of various products in the mills, which, 
despite the cheapness of our labour, turns out to be a very costly factor 
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in the end, in actual operation. The mythical cheapness vanishes into 
nothingness. We will revert to it presently. 

66. Summing up, just in the matter of raw materials, so in the matter 
of Labour, the Tata Iron and Steel Company enjoyed a pre-eminence that 
few plants in the world even hoped ever to attain, and as I will show, ]ust 
as in the case of raw materials so in the case of labour, they^ chose to throw 
away the very resources that would otherwise have contributed to their 
greatness. Is the public or the country to be held up to blame? 

57. We will now go through the various phases of manu^cture wherein the 
raw materials and the labour combine to turn out the various products and 
compare such operation methods as prevail at Jamshedpur with average 
practices in America, the American standard being stressed as the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s Plant is supposed to be run by American Experts on 
American lines and as the market prices are mostly based, on the final 
analysis, on American costs, it being an axiom of economics that the general 
level of prices of a commodity is determined by the cost of production of 
that produce that is raised at the greatest expense- 

58. The American figures are taken from a number of plants that are 
smaller, equal, or larger in size than that at Jamshedpur; that have a varying 
tonnage and equally varying practice—^plants that have the most up-to-date 
equipments and labour saving devices and plants that still get a good many 
things done by hand labour. I could not find a steel works in the States 
comparable with that at Jamshedpur, in the line of tonnage and kind of 
products; also plants differ widely as to general layouts, age, amount of 
labour saving devices, etc. Hence I have collected figures from plants of 
different equipment, located at various sections and operated under various 
conditions and with a practice that is good, bad and indifferent—the average 
of which should be representative and their comparison with corresponding 
figures at Jamshedpur enlightening. 

69, To show how representative these figures are, I am quoting average 
costs for combined production tonnages of several Coke Ovens producing up¬ 
wards of 7,000,000 tons of Coke, of Blast Furnaces producing over 8,000,000 
tons of Pig Iron, of O.H. Steal plants producing over 8,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots and of Bails over a million tons a year. 

60. Because of the great difference in the Cost of Raw Materials which, as 
I have mentioned previously, are in the nature of Gifts of Providence and 
consequently beyond man’s help, I have confined the figures to the Works 
site alone, i.e., to those of Labour and All Other Costs—combined what are 
oMled costs above, which costs are largely within the control of the 
2SBt)8geio«n%. 

61. The total cost above includes every and all items of Cost—except 
interest, depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc. No credit of any kind is given 
whether for gas, scrap, by-products, etc. 

62. It is well to remember again at this juncture that the Tatas started 
with an initial advantage in respect of raw materials and labour of roughly 
30 times over England and 40 times over the United States. 





U. S. A. 

La hour 

Coke. 

. . Rs, 

5-0-0 

All labour 

All other coats 

. « > • 

. Rs. 

. . Rs. 

0-11.1 

0-9.3 

Total cost above . 


. Rs. 

1-4.4 
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pig Iron. 


All labour 
All other costa 

Total cost above 


All labour 
All other costa 

Total cost above 


All labour 
All other costa 

Total cost above 


Ingots, 


Blooms. 


U. S. A. 
Rs. 1-10,04 
Rs. 2-13.2 

Rs. 4-7.24 


Rs. 2-0.00 
Rs. 6-6.10 

Rs. 7-8.10 


Rs. 1-11-0 
Bs. 2-6-0 

Rs. 4-1-0 


Labour 


U. S. A. 
Rs. 7-8-0 


All labour 
All other costs 

Total cost above 


Bs. 1-0-6 
Rs. 0-11-0 

Bs. 1-11-6 


Pig Iron. 


All labour 
All other costs 

Total cost above 


All labour 
All other costs 

Total cost above 


AU labour 
All other costs 

Total cost above 


Ingots, 


Blooms. 


Bs. 2-7-0 
Bs. 3-15-0 

Rs. 6-6-0 


Bs. 2-13-0 
Bs. 8-10-0 

Bs. 11-7-0 


Bs. 2-6-6 
Rs. 3-0-0 

Bs. 5-6-6 


U. 8. A.. 

Bs. 9-8-0 


Labour 
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Coke. 

All labour. 

All other cosis . t . . 

Total cost above .... 

Pig Iron, 

All labour. 

All other costs .... 


Total cost above . 


Ingots. 

All labour ..... 

All other costs .... 

Total cost above .... 

Blooms. 

All labour ..... 

All other costs .... 

Total cost above . . . ' . 

Bails (90 lbs.) 

All labour. 

All other costs . •. 

Total cost above .... 


1920. 


Labour 


Coke. 

All labour. 

All other costs .... 

Total cost above .... 

Pig Iron. 


All labour 
All other costs 


U. S. A. 

. Bs. 3-8.8 
. Rs. 4-6.6 


. Rs. 7-14.8 


. Rs. 3-0.3 
. Rs. 4-16.0 


. Rs, 7-16.3 


. Rs. 3-4.65 
. Rs. 10-14.74 


. Rs. 14-3.39 


. Rs. 3-12-0 
* Rs. 4-6-0 


. Rs. 8-2-0 


. Rs. 8-3.8 
. Rs. 9-0.1 


. Rs. 17-3.9 


U. S. A. 
. Rs. 11-8-0 


. Rs. 1-16.96 
. Rs. 1-3.96 


. Rs. 3-3.90 


, Rs. 4-6-0 
, Rs. 4-14-0 


Total cost above . 


Rs. lO.A-0 
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Ingots, 


U. S. A. 

All labour.. Rs. 5-2,0 

All other costs.Rs. 14-7.0 

Total cost above.Rs. 19-9,0 

Blooms. 

All labour.Rs. 5-3,0 

All other costs . . . . . . . Rs. 5-11.0 

Total cost above. Rs. 10-14.0 

1921. 

U. S. A. 

Labour .Rs. 9-8-0 

Ooke. 

All labour.Rs. 1-4..5 

All other coats.Rs. 1-2.26 

Total cost above ... . . Rs. 2-6.75 

Pig Iron, 

All labour. . Rs. 3-10.10 

All other costs.. . Rs. 8-1.0 

Total cost above'.Rs. 11-11.10 

Ingots, 

All labour.Rs. 4-1-0 

All other costs.Rs. 14-4.0 

Total cost above.Rs. 18-2.8 

Blooms. 

All labour.. . . Rs. 3-10-0 

All other costs.Rs. 5-12-0 

Total cost above.Rs. 19-6,0 

Bails (Heavy), 

All labour.Rs. 7-1.5 

All other costs.Rs. 8-1.3 

Total cost above.Rs, 15-2.8 
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63. The above comparisoiis are on a fair basis, except for Blooms and 
Billets, where practically the entire output of the 40" American Blooming MilU 
is in the form of billets for shipment and not for direct rolling into rails, struo- 
turals, etc. As a large proportion of this output is in the form of 4"x4" 
billets, their tonnage is necessarily far below their capacity for blooms of the 
size chiefly made at Jamshedpur and consequently their Costs Above are 
higher than they would be for the product corresponding to that at Jamshed¬ 
pur. 

64. It will be noticed that the Producing Labour here per ton is less than 
for American plants, taut when we consider that the American Common Labour 
is over 16, 22, 28, 30, 25 times that at Jamshedpur for the various years 
considered, there is certainly nothing in the small difference to congratulate 
oneself about: the difference should be many times as great. The reason, 
however, i,9 plain—output far below its capacity and ten times as many 
employees are required in America. 

65. The comparison of “ All Other Costs ” or what are called Service Costs 
• or Charges is not so much in favour of the Tatas as those for Labour. 

Some of the supplies at Jamshedpur do cost more than in America, others 
again cost less but when we consider that a ecnsiderahle proportion of these 
“ Other Costs ” is really due to labour, such as in Steam, Electric Power, 
Transportation, Laboratory, Shops, Accounting, etc., there is no question in 
my mind that a very little effort and thought could result in greater economy 
in this direction also. 

66. As an instance, I would call attention to the General Works Expense 
which to me seems terrible to behold. These are three to five times those in 
the tJ. S. A. In 1914-15 they were three times the American figures in 
1918 in spite of the fact that tber^ was no increase in wages and salary 
compared to the hundred and hundred and fifty per cent, rise that took 
place in America over the 1914 figure. To put it in a nut-shell, there is a 
Top Heavy Administration at Jamshedpur. 

67. Very few plants in America of the size and capacity as the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company Works would go in for a General Manager and Iris estab¬ 
lishment charged over and above a General Superintendent and his staff. No 
plants, however big, keep half a .dozen General Master Mechanics, floating 
Engineers of all sorts and conditions. There are three personal assistants to 
the General Manager, three for the Chief Accountqgits, two for the General 
Superintendent, besides a veritable army corps of clerks. Jobs are created 
and multiplied ad infinitum to accommodate men that evidently waste the 
company’s substance and the gain to it by way of service or efficiency is very 
problematical. 

68. There is a costly and intricate system of accounting—both Cost and Gene¬ 
ral Accounting—wherein neither clarity nor simplicity of either is evident. A 
heavy Sales Establishment that has no centre of gravity and little co-ordina¬ 
tion, adds to the burden. The General Manager contracts Sales, the Sales 
Manager attends to that, too, and the Bombay Office make frequent inroads 
w'ith the same object in view, 

69. In spite of a veritable army of clerks, there are very few good records 
of essential matters in ail departments. 

70. The amount of stationery consumed, the Travelling and Law Charges 
are all on a most lavish scale. 

71. The Shops—Machine and Blacksmith Shops and the Foundries—are 
monopolized on the repairs and renewals that have to be done by thousands. 
A w'onderfully equipped Machine Shop—the best thi.s side of the Suez, without 
exaggeration, and that would, by itself, earn millions annually—now eaters 
every minute to somebody’s negligence or oversight, somebody’s spirit of 
mischief or experiment, a Foundry specially erected for Pot sleepers now 
also has to look to this same breakdown business, that piles up the costs by 
thousands and lacs. 
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72. The Electrical Department has a surplus of stores and spares enough 
to take care of the needs of three such plants and a motor for a generator 
burnt out is merely a matter of casual note. 

73. One of the essential forms of economy in the internal workings of an 
iron and steel plant is the movement of different materials interdepart¬ 
mentally with the minimum amount of Switching interference—an element 
that is sadly missing from the plant at Jamshedpur and that is heightened 
with the productioi. of the Greater Extensions. Twenty-two locomotives are 
doing the work now that I have seen done efficiently in America with only a 
quarter the number. There are four big engines on the four Blast Furnaces 
alone. Surely that is not economy. Up to the end of 1919 there were just 
seven engines on the job and a Plate Mill, new Coke Ovens, and Duplex 
plant are amongst all the new additions with the Tinplate and a couple of 
subsidiaries on the go. Surely, that does not need fifteen more locomotives. 

74. Relining Funds are calculated on a most extravagant basis, necessitated 
by continual breakdowns and burnouts. The Batelle Blast Furnace has 
to be dismantled in ten months and is ready for it again within three years, 
and the O. H. Furnaces need an overhaul practically every month. These 
afford a striking contrast to ordinary six and seven years’ lease of life for 
blast furnaces and two complete overhauls a year on 0. H. Furnaces for 
average practices, and yet our bricks are not so bad. 

75. All these items swell the “ All other or service Costs ” and raise the 
final price per ton of the various products. 

76. We will now take a look in through individual departments after this 
preliminary general survey and enquire into various items of practice and 
procedure and cost and compare them with average conditions in American 
plant. 

Cost of making Pig Iron. 

Cost of making one ton of Pig Iron. 




' Futfland. 

IT. S. A, 

j England. 

U. S, A, 



t 1913 

1014 

1 

1923 

1921 

Ol’e 

, . . . 

. j K». 20-0-0 

Rs. 25-0-0 

{ Eb. 30-5-0 

Rs. 43-5-6 

C- kc . 

. 

. I ,, lS-10-0 

8-0-0 

1 „ 21-4-0 

,, 13-U-3 

Flux 


■ ! l-A-O 

,1 l-l-'O 

1 3'3'0 

2-14-4 

Labour . 


. j 

.. 2-3-0 

! 

S'10-1 

other Costs 


• j .. 3-12-0 

„ 0-12-0 

j „ 10-15-0 

! 

>3 8-1-0 


Total 

. j Rb. 49-10-0 

Rs. t'8-O-S 

1 Rs. 61-11-0 

,! 

Es. 71-13-2 


78. Where, do we ask, was all this tremendous start dissipated? Why 
were not these initial advantages followed up and the difference, if not that 
much, a certain reasonable ratio, shown in the finished product? 'Phe reason 
could be traced in the various items of their practice 

79. An average of the last six years shows their consumption of Ores as 

pounds per ton of Pig Iron, of the best, clean and lumpy 69—62 per 
cent, iron content ore as compared to 4,046 pounds—the average of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s plants for the last fifteen years—of 
approximately 49—SO per cent. Iron Ore, representing on that basis an excess 
of tour hundred to five hundred pounds of ore per ton of iron produced. 

80. The Coke Consumption for the same period averages pounds of 
Coke per ton of Pig Iron, whereas the prevailing practice in the States is 
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2,000—2,100 pounds. And with the best practice, I have noted, that figure- 
has gone down to 1,695, 1,750, 1,865 pounds of their coke with 10, 12 and 
14 per cent. Ash content. Granted the Tatas Coke contains 8 to 10 per 
cent, more ash than the American Coke and therefore 8 to 10 per cent, 
more fuel is needed still the figure would come to 2,800 lbs. showing an 
excess of 600 to 700 lbs. of fuel per every ton of iron produced. In fact, 
the opinion of several practical men consulted on the subject has elicited 
the fact that this excess ash ought not to make a whit of difference as therw 
is so much less gang or matrix to take care of in the hearth as the ore is 
clean and not fine and what is more to the point, there is 9—10 per cent, 
more iron for the same volume and weight for reduction neces.sitating the 
use of less iron ore per ton of pig produced. 

81. Ore and Coke form the two principal ingredients in smelting—and eco¬ 
nomy in this direction would result in substantial savings per ton. Same in 
the matter of Flux, which at present is consumed about 30 per cent, more duo 
to the greater ash content in the Coke. This once more emphasizes the 
necessity of selecting the best grade of coal, which ought not to be a difficult 
matter in that thej’ buy their supply in the market and when a good price 
is paid (Its. 9) a very good quality has to be secured. 

82. I may be permitted here to observe that there is a decided room for 
improvement in the quality of Coke turned out as also in the amount of 
by-products recovered. Cutting down of the Coking time from the present 
24 hours, would yield a denser and harder coke that can well stand the 
burthen and better methods of cooling and condensing would result in more 
by-products—at least tar and oils—than at present. Si to 4 gallons of tar 
to a ton of coal that has about the same volatile constituents as American 
Coal, represents to me an entirely inadequate yield, as against 9 to 12 
gallons per ton. * 

84. On an average not less than 500 men are employed per furnace ai 
Jamshedpur, a figure that, when quoted to any of the steel men in America, 
invariably evokes a contemptuous guffaw. 

The average, as previously noted, comes to 76 men in American plants, 
meaning 100 men of eight-hour shifts and there are some plants where they 
do not amount to more than 30 at a time. 


Labour (i»er ton Pin). 

1914. 19i5. 1916. 1917. !918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 

United States of America. 

Rs. 1-12-0 1-7-0 1-12-0 2-7-0 3-0-3 3-10-0 4-6-0 3-10-10 * * * 

85. It is easily comprehended the American figure is higher than the Tatas 
from 1915 onwards, because of the increasing rate of wages paid to the 
American Labour ; but what we want to impress is how much lower the Tata 
cost of labour would still have been than they were, if there was not that 
lavish scale of employment at the furnaces. 

86. In passing, I want to hint at the disparity in the scale of wages 
between the covenanted and the local native force. 

88. Coming now to “ All Other Costs,” we will quote as follows: — 

All other costs. 

1914, 1015. 1016. 1017. 191S. 1019. 1020, 19J2, 1922, 

Bo 2-2'0 1-13 0 2-2-0 3-lS WO ft-S'O S-U'O 8-10 ... Uiutod Statsa of 

Amei'ica. 

89. Up to 1919, the American costs are lower than the Tatas and 1920 was. 
the peak year in point of prices of everything. The year 1921 was one of 
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■suspense and instability and when half the number of furnaces were either 
'banked or blown out and 1 am sanguine, the costs here have considerably 
lowered down in 1922. 

90. The various economies that could be eifected in the use of ore, coke, 
flux, labour and materials, in repairs and on maintenance and in the cost of 
service, would -result in substantially reducing the final grand total works 
•cost, which according to my estimate could be well circumscribed so as not 

to exceed Its. 25 per ton of pig at the present time. 

91. On the present basis of production, with even Rs. 10 reduction in the 
cost of production, there w'ould be a net saving of Its. 30 to Its. 35 lacs 
per annum. 

92. A further item that needs serious consideration is the rate of produc¬ 
tion of pig iron from the present installation. There is a down grade 
tendency even when the number of furnaces have increased, meaning a net 
loss per year of from 110,000 to 1-50,000 tons of metal, representing at a 
profit of only Rs. 30 per ton on the present cost of production, of a net loss 
of from Its. S2 to i5 lacs oj rupees. 

93. This sum, added to the previons 30 to 35 lakhs of rupees, represents 
more than half the net profits of clieir test year’s average, when they 
distributed handsome dividends. Must the publio and the country be made 
to disburse to the Tatas this amount when they cho.se to throw it away 
of their own accord ? 

Open Hearth and Steel Works. 

94. I now propose to turn your attention to the Open Hearth Department 
where the expenses, I make bold to say, are nowhere equalled. It is the 
place that eats up most of what would otherwise be dividends and it is 
the very department that has proved the ruin of companies that preceded 
the Tatas. This is the place where expenses are apt to leak, but where 
■even with moderate efficiency, they ought to reap handsome profits. It is 
an economic doctrine of very sound value that Other things being equal, 
the country that can produce the cheapest pig iron, has the advantage over 
its competitors throughout the whole range of heavy steel products,” and 
yet the affairs of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., are apparently falsifying 
the most accepted of beliefs. It would not be hard to show, however, that 
the doctrine still holds good, but that it is the fact that somebody has 
grossly fallen down in the management of the concern that has apparently 
created the doubt. Even the present high costs of pig iron at Jamshedpur 
are cheaper compared to that produced elsewhere in the world and one 
wmuld naturally conclude that the final products through O.H., Blooming, 
Rail and Finishing Mills conld still be a payable proposition. As a matter 
of fact the condition is quite the reverse. Mr. H. A. Brassert, a very 
well-known Consulting Engineer, and the foremost Authority on Iron and 
Steel in the United States of America, in a report on a local steel company, 
observes “ I wish to emphasize the importance of a low initial cost of 
pig iron and ingots as it decreases the cost of the finished products 
at an increasing rate through the succession of rolling operations, 
in converting the ingots into merchantable products.” The essentia] consi¬ 
deration here is pig iron, which when connected with the larger operation 
of smelting and rolling into steel, necessarily induce.s lower costs on the 
ingots than when it is made for the market and yet in spite of that pro¬ 
position, the cost of ingots at Jamshedpur is extr.avagant and prohibitive. 
Jamshedpur operation methods have literally turned down all theories and 
I cannot help adding, have turned inside out all practices. 

9.5. A third axiom, so subverted at Jam.shedpnr, refers to the “ Spread ” 
between Pig Iron and Billets and between Billets and Steel Bars. It was 
considered at one time substantially true in the steel industry in America 
that a 5 spread would cover costs between these two sets of products. 
During and after the war, a new standard came into being, tentatively 
■set down at 10. But the Tata spread, in site of not being handicapped 
VOL. III. 3 E 
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by any such extraordinary rises in the costs of Men, Materials and Freights,- 
as in the States, has averaged something remarkable. 

96. The cause of these remarkable high costs could be principally ascribed' 
to the 0. H. Department, where the expenses are totally disproportionate to 
any needs, however, extravagant. 

97. Starting with four furnaces of 40 tons and a German crew, the whole- 
department was overhauled and about the end of 1914, the furnaces were- 
enlarged to 5.5-30 tons capacity and a wholly fresh crew' of English and 
American smelters put in charge. 

99. Compare this figure of tons with the average of 4,291 tons per 
furnace per month, the average of thirty American O.H. Furnaces of rated 
capacity between 50 and 65 tons. The average rated capacity being 58 tons 
a trifle smaller than the Tatas. 


100. Further, it should be borne in mind that the practice at Jamshedpur 
is more calculated to increase than retard or louder the production. They 
use on an average 75 —SO per cent, hot metal—1,872 pounds as against 
1,288 per ton in the above figure—and as such, helps in accelerating the 
time of the heat and yet with this advantage, their tonnage is lower. I 
have seen at Jamshedpur, heats tapped out in six hours, five hours fifty 
minutes on occasions, for a succession of heats, a record time for the whole 
world I should say and yet the final result is so far short of actual 
capacity. 

101. Again, Nos. 5 and 6 furnaces were started in May and August 1917, 
respectively, furnaces of a rated capacity of 85 tons, almost exact replicas 
of those installed in the plant of the Brier Hill Steel Co. at Youngstown, 
Ohio; in fact their designs were practically copies from the Brier Hill 
drawings. 

102. The Brier Hill plant of seven furnaces averaged per month an output 
of 30,000 tons or 4,285 tons per furnace and with 12 furnaces running 
they made not less than 60,000 tons per furnace, but their practice was 
with an average of 50—50 mix of hot metal to cold scrap and pig. The 
Tata furnaces with 75—80 per cent, hot metal should easily have produced 
6,000 tons per mouth per furnace. 

103. With six furnaces, the Tata plant should have easily turned out 
82.000 tons per month and when the seventh one was added—.same as 
Nos. 5 and 6—in March 1920, the production .should have been 27,000 tons. 
As a matter of fact, their average production per month from all furnaces 
was a.s under ; — 


1918 

1919 

1920 
1931 
1922 

Average of 6 years 


Tons per month. 
. 11,579 
. 14,149 
. 14,240 
. 15,176 
. 12,714 
. 13,671 


or only 60 per cent, of what the 


_^_r-- _ -- _ _ department is capable of. Is there any 

wonder if the cost of production is high, when the whole cost has to be 
distributed over only half the output? And should the country and the 
people be asked to make good for the other half? 

104. I will quote another figure from the Brier HiU plant. In 
September 1922 they made 68,197 tons of ingots 
October 1922 they made 79,054 tons of ingots t 
November 1922 they made 69,048 tons of ingots ) 


using 58%, coldscrap and pig 
only, 42% hot metal. 


106. Their average production, therefore, 

per furnace operating was 6,256, 6,934, 6,513 tons respectively, 
per furnace installed was 5,683, 6,587, 5,754 tons respectively. 
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Is there any comparison possible? At that record rate, the Tata Nos. 6, 
6 and 7 furnaces alone should produce more steel than the average actual 
production of their 7 furnaces. 

106. On the present basis of production in the O.H. Department, not less 
than 100,000 tons of metal is lost per year, meaning at the rate of Rs. 30 
profit a ton, a net loss of 30 lakhs of rupees —a very handsome sum. I’ll say. 

109. Let us now look to some further detailed aspects of the “ practice ” 
at the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s Works. As we alluded to before, one 
great and decided advantage lies in the estensive use of hot metal—75 per 
cent, to 80 per cent.—in the bath, weaning as much less time for smelting 
than if cold pig was charged. One would naturally look forward to greater 
production as a result, but one looks for it in vain. 

110. Another item is the use of manganese ore in the furnace. The advan¬ 
tage of the use of this ore in the steel furnace to oxidize the non-ferrous ele¬ 
ments is well understood by any steel smelter. First, it gives high manganese 
in the slag, which, within limits, is beneficial, in that it reduces the fusion 
temperature, especially when the .slag contains a high percentage of lime. 
Secondly, a good bit of manganese gets into the metal—depending on the 
way and the size in which it is added, reducing, as a result, the final addition 
of ferro-manganese, which is a very costly ax'ticle. Thirdly, the manganese 
tends to eliminate sulphur from the metal in an important degree. Manga¬ 
nese ores I have not seen used in any American furnaces, because their cost 
is prohibitive, but not an ounce of advantage is evidently achieved at 
Jamshedpur, because the production is neither hastened nor is the consump¬ 
tion of ferro-manganese reduced. 

111. The consumption of ferro-manganese averages about lbs., to take 
recent two years, per ton of ingots as against 12 lbs. average in the United 
States. The figure for the whole of America, including every form of steel 
and special casting is 17 lbs. for every ton of steel produced in the country, but 
even this figure is exceeded at .Tamshedpur on the O. H. alone. Fifteen 
pounds would be a vei'.y fair amount for ingots alone, and making every 
allowance for the 60 per cent, average Mn. Content, instead of the 72 per 
cent, average in American practice. 

112. Chrome ore and Fluer spar are used as a matter of routine and conve¬ 
nience in the Jamshedpur Smelting practice, what is required elsewhere only 
in special exigencies. This adds to the costs. 

113. High priced Chanda ore of 70 per cent. Fe. Content is used for reduc¬ 
tion in the furnace, when ordinary cheap Gurumahishini ore not high in 
Silica would do equally well. Here is another item in the cost. 

114. The “ Practice ” as a result of these different items of procedure men¬ 
tioned above, is very costly and not a little wasteful, yielding scarcely any 
worthwhile results in output. 

115. Turning now to “ All Other Costs ” or “ Cost of Service ” the 
following table should be enlightening; — 

All other eoets- 


TJ. j'. 

1914.Rs. 5-14-0 

1917 . , Rs. 8-10-0 

1918 .Rs. 10-15-0 & 12-7-0 

1919 ... . . . Rs. 13-2-0 

1920 . .Rs. 14-7-0 

1921 . . . . Rs. 14-4-0 

R22 .Ps . 


when throughout these years, there was the widest diversity in the price of 
co.al, fuel, lubricants, tools, refractories, labour, etc. 

3e2 
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116. The Tata costa are going up from 1920, whereas that year was the 
peak year for all American costs : the 1921 figure is high as the production was 
less than 50 per cent, of the normal due to the slump, and though 1 have no 
authentic figures to quote, I have been authoritatively informed that they 
were decidedly lower for 1922 and for the present year, even including the 
two increases to Labour granted in September and April last. 

117. The Tata costs are a natural sequemee to the state of affairs prevail¬ 
ing there. I have never seen in all my experience through the various steel 
plants, both in Jamshedpur and elsewhere, so much waste, so many break¬ 
downs, such a large quantity of stores and spares consumed as take place 
at Jamshedpur. Indeed there is enough stores consumed to go round the 
needs of three plants and enough spares manufactured and available to 
build two new plants. The late Superintendent used to say that he had 
signed more Requisition Slips and Works Orders in a month at Jamshedpur 
than he had ever done in a year at Gary and with twice the number of 
furnaces in a single shop. Tools and lubricants, pipes and wires and other 

,supplies go in galore. 

118. Oxygen gas is used as a matter,of routine in opening the tap holes of 
the furnaces that I have seen done everywhere with an iron rod, and oxygen 
is costly. 

119. At one time the Tatas had to import their Silica and Fine Bricks from 
Europe, then from .Japan and now they use those made at Kumardubi, 
India. Notwithstanding the local supply and lower prices, the costs for 
these both per ton and total have increased enormously. 

120. The average of practices in American furnaces, it would be safe to say, 
comes to two complete overhauls once a year, i.e., two new roofs, checkers, 
side walls, etc., but at Jamshedpur, there is something or other doing every 
month, practically, either on the roof, or on the front or back walls, or the 
ports or the checkers. Somebody or other ever falls down on the job and 
as a result, something or other always breaks down or burns out. There has 
to be, for that reason, a large number of men maintained on repair works 
who are kept permanently busy. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that from 1914 onwards the Tatas have spent enough on repairs to build an 
average of one new furnace a year, in other words, to duplicate by now, the 
whole 0. H. Department. The number of cranes working on the O. H.’s is 
simply appalling. I have seen plants with 14 and 7 furnaces, for instance, 
working with 2 and 3 cranes respectively and they do all the cleaning and 
loading job on the pit side as well. Every such item piles up the “ All Other 
Costs.” 

121. AVe now come lo the question of Lahour on the O. H. Department—in 
itself a very knotty, yet a tremendously important problem and a very 
potent factor in the total costs. 


Lahour per ton Ingots. 



Tatas. 

U. A. 

1914 

. Rs. 4-3.10 

Rs. 2-0.70 

1917 

Rs. 4-13.39 

Rs. 2-13-0 

1918 

. Rs. 5-0.61 

Rs. 3-4.65 and 

1919 

. Rs. 5-2.69 

Rs. 4-16-0 

1920 

. Rs. 6-5.79 

Rs. 5-2-0 

1921 

. Rs. 6-4.48 

Rs. 4-1-0 

1922 

. Rs. 6-2.08 

Rs. 


122. In 1914, the Tatas labour cost per ingot ton was nearly twice the 
American figure. In 1917, it was also about the same. In 1921, it was Rs, 6-4-0 
against Rs. 4-1-0 and Rs. 5-2-0 the year .previous. The peak had passed in 
1920 and the labour cost had been brought down, but the Tata Status Quo 
remained the same. It would not be out of place to repeat here that 
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American labour is the highest priced in the world and where we paid 
Re. 0-5-0 for 8 hours works here, they had to pay lls. 5 there in 1914, 
In 1920, they had to pay Rs. 11-4-0 against our Ee. 0-6-0 here. They are 
paying now Rs. 9-8-0 against our Re. 0-6-6. We can ascribe the excess cost 
of labour at Jamshedpur, inspite of its cheapness, amongst others, to the 
following causes. Firstly, on each furnace in America there is a first and 
a second helper, who watch both sides, the charging and the pit side, and 
the second hand has to go often enough into the pit itself to help out his 
labourer. Four men is the utmost help on any furnace. But at Jamshed¬ 
pur, besides the imported first and second hands, there are extra eight to 
nine helpers on the charging side and a whole gang on the pit side for 
Slag and Cinder and a baboo for this and a baboo for that, till the number 
swells unconscionably high. 

123. The following table will make the disparity clear 



•Nuinbe.- nf 

Men 

Men per 


fun-.a. 1 3. 

empl lyed. 

f'ui'i.aco. 

Homestead 

Plant ... 64 

1,600 

26 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. . 12 

330 

28 

Brier Hill 

Plant ... 12 

450 

38 

Trumbull 

.7 

400 

57 

Gary 

.12 

387 

32 

Tata Iron 

& Steel Co. . .7 

2,142 

306 


The number of men here represents the total force employed in the 
department and includes all smelters, their helpers, cleaning gang, crane¬ 
men, stockyard, weigh clerks, etc. No amount of allowance for 8-hour day, 
hot weather (June to September in America are equally unbear.able) lack 
of stamina, etc., can make up for the excess force employed. 

124, vSecondly, excepting common lal)Our, almost every one in America is 
paid by tonnage, i.e., by a rate calculated on the capacity of the furnace, and 
which is fair both to the Company and to the men. This rate takes into, 
consideration the period of repairs and shutdowns, for when a furnace is. 
not working, nothing is paid out. At Jamshedpur, it is different. Every¬ 
one is paid by the amount of attendance put in. It makes no difference 
if not an ounce of steel is turned out. In the case of certain high positions, 
I grant, salary has to be paid, e.g., Superintendent, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, frequently, but not always. General Foreman, Gas Foreman, etc. 
But smelters, first, second and third—Charging and Ladle Craneman, Pourers, 
etc., should be always on a tonnage basis, as they are elsewhere. I under¬ 
stand it has been impressed on the authorities that men cannot be induced 
to come Overseas unless a fixed rate is assured them. My investigations in 
America have put me into a different impression. I have noted men willing 
to sign on tonnage basis, with a certain minimum guaranteed yearly—an 
enough inducement when to this is added eight hours work a day, six days 
a week and eleven months’ -work for 12 months’ pay—transportation of 
course included both ways. 

125. One result of tonnage rate is an inducement for men to give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wages and any extra exertion on the part of the 
men means an extra return to them as to their employers. 

126, At Jamshedpur, whether they make good steel, had steel or any steel 
all, they get paid all the same, and even^ when they have no furnace the 
first hands stay away but keep drawing their money. 

127. Thirdly, over and above this privilege, comes the Bonus that is granted 
to the Covenanted men. Apart from the glaring injustice of shutting 
Indian hands from participation therein, the priiK^ple on which it w;is. 
based and calculated appears to me to be very unsound and extravagant.. 
The Bonus was calculal;e(l on the Oomhined tonnage of all the furnaces and 
not as it should have been on the output of the individual furuace, thus 
defeating the very meaning of. the word “ Bonus,” by withdrawing the 
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element of self-help and individual exertion from the scheme. In strict 
principle, it was unfair as between the men themselves and positively harmful 
to the interests of the Company, for when a furnace was down, the men 
may consent to take a sporting chance amongst themselves, the Company 
suffered, for though it meant no production and consequently no profits, this 
did not reduce the number of participants in the Bonus. In other words, 
the cost would continue the same, though the production may go down. 

128. Then again, the Base Mate of such Bonus was fixed on a very inade¬ 
quate tonnage, It started with 8,000 tons in August 1915, with practically all 
four furnaces in full swing, meaning 2,000 tons a piece, or one heat of 
60 tons in 15 hours and it was a patent fact that a heat then was turned 
out in seven, eight and nine hours. As we previously said in regard to 
production, ea<^ of the furnaces had a capacity of 4,000 tons a piece, 
meaning a production of at least 10,000 tons a month with four furnaces, 
which figure, in complete fairness to the Company, should have been fixed 
as the Base Rate. 

129. In May and August 1917, Nos. 5 and 6 furnaces were put in operation 
and the bonus was altered in late September from 8,000 basis to 9,500 tons 
for foremen and 10,500 tons for furuaceinen as the base rate. Now, those 
tivo furnaces were of a larger capacity than the first fours, being 75—80 
tons as against 65—60 tons and yet only. 1,2.50 tons were assigned to each as 
its monthly production as against 2,000 of the small fours. This meant less 
than one full heat in twenty-four hour.s for a furnace that could easily 
make 5,000 tons a month. 

130. When the seventh furnace was started in Maneh 1920, there was very 
little cliange eifecteJ, so that practically speaking, the entire tonnage of 
Nos. 6, 6 and 7 furnaces go by way of a bonus on the working of a depart¬ 
ment, that has seven furnaces all told. 

131. The effect of this Bonus was that there was regular 80 per cent, in¬ 
crease over the contracted salaries of the smelters from 1915 to 1920. The 
production in 1921 was the highest on record and the bonus was equally 
high. In September 1920, the Company offered 10 per cent, straight rise 
to the smelters who had struck and the settlement ended with a 20 per cent, 
straight, being 10 per cent, on the average earnings of the two previous 
years, which had netted them practically 100 per cent, bonus on the salary. 

132. The sum total of all these manipulations was that not only did the 
total labour cost in the department kept mounting, but the cost per ton as 
well, though one could scarcely note any marked increase either in efficiency or 
yield. On the contrary, there was a decided falling off both in production 
and in yield. 

134. In the light of these facts there is no wonder that the Tata labour cost 
per ton of ingots should be so very unconscion.ably high and that the produc¬ 
tion of .steel .should be a drag rather than a profit. 

135. Summing up, the loss of production of Ingots in this Open Hearth 
Department amounts to not less than 100,000 tons a 3 'ear, meaning at the 
rate of Rs, 30 profit a ton, a net loss of Ms. 30 lahhs a year. 

136. Even at the present rate of oxitput, the cost per ingot ton is capable of 
considerable-toning down, on an average Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 less per ton would 
not he a bad calculation and that at that rate real good money is thrown aw.ay 
to the tune of Rs. 30 to S3 lahhs per year. The aggregate of these is a very 
handsome sum in one department alone. 

137. Taken as a whole, seventy-five per cent, of all the advantages of che<ap 
raw materials, laboiir and pig iron are sunk in making steel. IVould it be 
fair to bnrderi the country and the people to enable a thoronglily unsound 
practice to continue? 

Mills Department. 

138. We now enter the Blooming and the Mail Mills Department —places 
where the steel ingots from the Open Hearths are rolled into blooms or 
billets and then further rolled into finished goods for the market. 
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139. Unhappily, the design of the mill was not of the very best, a handicap 
-being placed on rapidity of rolling, by first, the intervention of the Shears 
in front of the Blooming Mills .at the entrance of the ingot and not at tlie 
-rear as is the sound practice, and secondly, the coupling of the Rail and 
the Blooming Mills both to one engine, with the result that the ingot that 
had a short stroke had to wait till the fnll length of the big mill product 
had passed one w’ay, before it could be reversed. The latter defect was 
remedied by the installation of the new Galloway engine for the Blooming 
Mill, leaving the old giant to the Rail Mill atone. The result was that this 
latter, that never had any very exceptionally strong foundation, was still 
further shaken loo.se until it is more or less ready for the junk pile, neces¬ 
sitating constant tinkering to keep the ball rolling. 

140. The quantity of steel rolled out is very much disproportionate to the 
capacity of the mills dr to anything like the number of men employed. 

14T. One 43" Mills averages over 2,000 tons of blooms a clay and has a 
■twenty-four record of over 3,100 tons. Another 40" Mill rolls the average 
0. H. Production 60,000 to 60,000 tons of ingots a month into blooms and 
slabs. Another 40" Mill had many records of 4,000 tons of blooms per 24 
hours. Tlie average rated capacity of a 40" Blooming Mill reversing is gene¬ 
rally accepted iu America as being anything from 600 tons of 4" x 4" billets to 
3,000 tons of large blooms and slabs per 24 hours, the actual capacity, of 
'■ourse, depending on the size of the ingot and the finished product. 

142. The Jamshedpur Mill has made a record in 1921 of 156,902 tons or 
13,075 tons per month or 523 tons per day, which is about 20 per cent, 
of the minimum production of a Blooming Mill in America. 


Lvhcur. 



Tatas. 

u. 

S. A. 

1914 

. Rs. 

1-12.54 

Rs. 

1-11-0 

1916 

. Rs. 

1-9,26 

Rs. 

2-1-0 

1916 

. Rs. 

1-5.37 

Rs. 

2-4-0 

1917 

. Rs. 

1-7.36 

Rs. 

2-6-0 

1918 

. Rs. 

1-1.80 

Rs. 

3-12-0 

1919 

. Rs. 

1-2.84 

Rs, 

5-5-0 

1920 

. Rs, 

1-8.86 

Rs. 

5-3-0 

1921 

. Rs. 

1-11.62 

Rs. 

3-10-0 

19-22 

. . Rs. 

1-12.64 



The Tatas labour 

cost here is 

decidedly lower 

than 

the American 


■figures for the corresponding years, but though it could he explained by the 
linormous disparity in the scale of wages, I have noticed, that of all the 
departments, the Blooming Mills show a very great improvement in the 
number of men employed and with judicious discrimination, even this low 
cost could he stUl lower. 

144. In the labour section, the largest single item is the amount and cost 
ef labour in the repairs and maintenance, preponderating over even any 
other item on the producing side. 

145. After deducting the cost of metal and fuel, the repair hill on the 
Blooming Mills alone came to 24 per cent, of the gross total cost of the 
whole department in 1914-16. 

147. I do not recollect having seen anj'where such a terrible amount of 
breakdowns and mishaps as happen in and around these mills. Burning out 
of motors, breakages in table-rolls, roller cranks (frequent changes) of the main 
bearing of the big engine, wastages of oils and lubricants, etc., constitute 
■some of the items that eat up a big part of the Company's substance. I 
“emember of no occasion when an indicator chart of the engines was taken 
do determine the index of efficiency, which 1 have no hesitation in declaring, 
■would be found to be very low, indeed 
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148. The following “ All Other Costs ” of the Blooming Mills tell their owre 
tale: — 


1914 . 

Tiitus. 

. Rs. 4-4.99 

U. S. .4. 

Rs. 2-6-0 

U. S. 

Rs, 

A. Belov/. 
M4.99 

1915 . 

. Rs. 4-8.94 

Rs. 2-1-0 

Rs, 

2-7.94 

1916 . 

. Rs. 4-3.82 

Rs. 2-8-0 

Rs. 

1-11.32 

1917 . 

. Rs. 4-0.06 

Rs. 3-0-0 

Rs. 

1-0.05 

1918 . 

. Rs. 5-16.83 

Rs. 4-6-0 

Rs. 

1-9.83 

1919 . 

. Rs. 5-0.04 

Rs. 5-5-0 

Rs. 


•1920 . 

. Rs. 6-6.20 

Rs. 5-11-0 

Rs. 

0-11.20 

1921 . 

. Rs. 6-3.84 

Rs. 5-12-0 

Rs. 

0-7,84 

1922 . 

. Rs. 7-7.52 

Rs. 

Rs. 



and yet the Tatas had an overwhelming advantage over American condition. 

149. Turning now to the Rail Mills, because of the diversity of the- 
products rolled and the various sizes of these mills, it is impossible to give 
any very accurate data, but I will quote some figures for the rails wherever 
I have been able to secure the same and as a matter of reference, will be 
found to be invaluable. 

T«ta^, B. S'. A. 

1918. 1921. 1918. 1921. 

Labour . . . Rs. 6-8.89 Rs. 7-11.0 Rs. 8-3.8 Rs. ^-1.5 

All other costs . . Rs. 12-5.01 Rs. 18-12.9 Rs. 9-0.1 Rs. 8-1.3’ 

Total Cost Above . Rs. 18-13.90 R$. 31-7.90 Rs. 17-3.9 Rs. 15-2.3 

There is no wonder, looking to these figures, if the rolling of rails is- 
found to be unremunerative at Jamshedpur. 

160. The total cost of production of rails in 1921 for the American plants 
who,se cost above was quoted was $32.22 minimum to $47.16 maximum, the 
average being $36.26. The Tatas’ coat for the same years came to $39.12 
at normal exchange and for 1922 was $40. 

161. Coming now to the Merchant Mills, the spread or conversion costs 

between billets and merchant bars, that one time was $5 in America has now 
to he tentatively fixed to $10 average—$10.61 average for pre-war years—the 
maximum being $12.94 in March 1913 and the minimum $4.69 irt November 
1911. The Tata avei'age was $11.10. In the post-war period, the maximum, 

in America being $24 in April 1920 and the minimum $1.59 in May 1922— 

the average being regarded at $10.00. For the same period, the Tatas 
average was $14.56, miles high under any circumstances. 

163. Looking to another single item, repairs and maintenance—both labour 
and materials—there is an ever increasing sum spent in keeping the wheels 


going. 

154. My personal opinion based on experience of mills is that much of this 
cost is capable of toning down to a marked degree resulting in greater 
improvement and saving in the final cost, till it could be well stabilized some¬ 
where near Rs. 90 for the big mills and Rs. 100 for the merchant products. 
At that rate, on the present scale of production, there is possible a saving 
of S7 lakhs of rupees on the big mills and 11 lakhs of rupees on the bar mills 
or a total not less than 30 lakhs annually as amongst the nulls. Surely, a 
figure like this is worth a serious thought. At any rate, before the country 
and the public are burdened to yield dividends to the stockholders, a thorough 
investigation into- the inner working of the plant is vitally essential and 
called for. 


Fuel problem. 

155. While the amount of raw materials entering into the manufacture of 
*teel should he reduced to a minimum equal expenditure of thought and! 
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inoney will usually accomplish better results when applied to the item of 
Fuel than do either of the other. That is particularly the case at Jamshed¬ 
pur where tlie unit cost of coal is higher, as we said previously, than either 
otfc or bcone and where apparently the coal reserves will be exhausted long 
oefore the ore. 

i66. Theoretically, the only fuel necessary to produce finished steel, such 
as rails and structural, using a 60—55 mix in the open hearths, blowing 
the furnace with turbo-blowers and furnishing electricity for driving the 
mills from turbo-generators, is the coal entering into the blast furnace coke. 

i57. While this condition has never been fully realised, all progressive^ 
plants in America are working towards that end and the saving so far accom¬ 
plished are very gratifying. In the case of the Tatas, where more pig iron 
iS produced than is required for the steel made and where 70—80 per cent, 
not metal is used in the open hearth furnaces, I have no hesitation in 
claiming that the Tatas should be able to finish all their steel without the 
use of a pound of coal anywhere, except at the coke works and in the loco¬ 
motives and cranes and shops, provided the mills were electrified and I am 
reasonably sure that that could be accomplished even with the present 
engines, but if not fully done,' the coal now burnt under the boilers and oi;. 
the gas plant can be reduced to a very small fraction of their present require¬ 
ments. One can imagine the saving resulting from less coal, no labour 
or repair.s on gas producers, no cleaning out of gas main.s, no trouble from- 
sulphur on the 0. H. and heating furnace fuel and practically no operating 
labour at the boiler house. In labour alone, over 500 men could be cut off 
from the gas producers and several hundreds from the coal and ash loading, 
and unloading gangs and probably more than that amount elsewhere in addi¬ 
tion. Let us first turn to the holler prohlem. 

159. I am satisfied that all this money—if not every bit of it at least a good 
bit of it—represents iieedle.ss expenditure. Calculated on the basis of .2,000 
pounds of coke to a ton of pig iron, there is evolved enough gas, which, 
after making due provisions for heating the stoves and for los.s by leakage, 
loss, interruption, etc., is able to provide enough surplus for power genera¬ 
tion purposes the equivalent of thirty horse power per every ton of pig 
produced, 

160. The consumption of coke at the Tata furnaces averages 3,000 lbs, 
meaning thereby more gas evolution and should, under any circum.stance.s, be 
enough "to take care of practically all their steam requirements. A few tons 
of coal now and then for priming the ga.s .should be all the fuel needed. 

101. There wa,s a costly pipe line laid out from the coke ovens, directing, 
the non-recovery and by-product gas through to the boilers, instead of sending 
it to the open hearths where it would have been more profitable, and alto¬ 
gether a confusion of coal, blast furnace and coke oven ga,s was fed into the 
chamber, without apparently any thought or study as to composition, velocity, 
air requirements of the gases fed, etc., with the result that though thez’e 
was a lurid red column of unburnt gases ignited at the chimney top, the 
steam could not be kept up. At present some boilers are fed with coal tar, 
an exceptionable procedure in itself if there is any excess of tar available, 
but my submission is that it could be very well and more profitably utilized 
at the furnaces for smelfino operations, to which we now turn onr attention. 

163. Forty-six lakhs of rupees have gone by the board on the.se two fuel 
0 .ills alone, the boilers and the 0. H, furnaces in the last three years and 
several more are now under way—.31 lakhs thi,s year’s average. 

165. Fifty-one lakhs of rupee,s all told could have been haiKlsome profits it. 
these three years on the fuel item alone. Should the country and the people 
disburse these sums to the Tata Iron and Steel Company if it prefer to 
throw them awayp ^ 

166. The Tata Iron and Steel Company compute that it takes them 4 ton.s 
of coal to make one ton of finished goods and there is no wonder in the light 
of these facts. Even this figure would mount higher if we consider the million* 
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of thermal units consumed from the oveu gases and coal tar burnt under the 
boilers. One plant of the Carnegie Steel Company, with a million tons of 
output annuaijy, uses 2.49 tons of coal; tivo other plants of the United 
States Steel C'orpoi'ation with approximately 350 tons output annually, use 
only 3.2 and 3,17 tons respectively, ilnotber independent Corporation’s 
average runs from 2,5 to 3 tons per ton of steel manufactured. But the 
figure of the Tata Works beats them hollow. These individual cases are 
cited not because they are favourable to our contention, -but because theii 
practice is more akin to that ;rt .Jamshedpur in that there is no natural nor 
by-product gas used for smelting and have non-condensing .steam drive for 
their engines. 

167. Just one phase of this problem of the elimination of waste in fuel 
would have resulted in greater transportation facilities, in that there would 
have been released on an average 750 wagons of 20 tons capacity every month 
these last three years for more useful work elsewhere in the country and even 
at the plant iu Jamshedpur, there would have been such a welcome relief 
from congestion in the yards at Tatanagar, Sini, etc., causing incidentally 
a tremendous saving in the demurrage charges. 

168. .\s we said previousiy, coal costs the Tatas delivered per ton more 
than either of the other two ba.sic raw materials entering into the finished 
products, yet it seems to be regarded at the works in about the same light as 
labour, i.c., too cheap to he worth saving. 

169. The amount of coal required is about a matter of exact calculation 
and figures show that with gas engines for driving the furnace blovv'ers and 
the generators, theoretically no coal would be required, except for producing 
the necessary amount of coke. The figures at Gary are very close to the theo¬ 
retical calculations and in a plant such as the Tatas, w'here a considerable 
amount of pig i.s sold, I liave no hesitation in saying practically, no coal 
should he required except at the coke works. 

Greater Extensions. 

170. Con.sidering all these facts, one would natin-ally think that there was 
an enormous scope for improvement and saving both in practice and adminis¬ 
tration at the cJd plant to bring about a reduction in the cost of production 
without having recourse to the other doubtful expedient of adding to the 
capacity of the plant with a view to spreading the cost of production ovei 
a greater output and thus trying to lower it. 

171. Without going into the various steps taken and the procedure adopted 
that, resulted in bringing forth the scheme of the Greater Extensions, nor 
opening on the wisdom or otherwise of the whole project, we take the matter 
up as it stands and see how the plant compares for its design and for the 
incorporation therein of various new items and determine whether the 
expectations entertained for it by the Tatas arc capable of full realization. 

172. At this stage, it would he well to remember Mr. Peterson’s words, 
that the Tata Company was asking for protection really on the strength of 

the increased plant. If the Greater Extensions had not been erected and were 
not to come into operation, then the ease for protection would he weakened.” 
In other words, all previous arguments about national safety, national in¬ 
dustry, clumping, etc., are all given the air and that the real fact is that 
had it not been for the millions sunk, in the Greater Extensions—many more 
millions than were estimated by experts—the steel industry would not have 
needed any protection, or looking from another angle, the public and the 
country should be made to pay dividends on the further commitments in 
which the Company finds itself involved. Even then this proposition may 
not seem a,s absurd and may be entertained on its merits if there is an 
■assurance, a solid guarantee, that the Greater Extensions are going to change 
the whole aspect of the situation, in other words, to effect the miracle. We 
are vei-y much apprehensive as to the final outcome and as we will pre- 
^seutly show, the Greater Extensions are yet another frail rsed to lean 
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upon. It is solely the question of elficienoy and economy that is going to 
decide the whole issue. Any other remedy will he just prolonging the agony. 

173. The Greater Extensions were sanctioned in December 1916 and it will 
shortly be seven years since the inauguration of the scheme and presumably 
will need three years more for completion—ten long years on a plant of 
250j000 tons annual capacity. Making every allowances for war conditions 
about which so much useless fuss is made, on difficulties of transportation, 
exchange troubles, men falling down on their jobs, etc., the period is un¬ 
conscionably long. The capital seven crores provided for the Extensions go 
up to seventeen crores now and even this does not seem to be the limit. 
The whole Gary plant of the Illinois Steel Company, the largest in the world 
was started up in two years and ten months from the time the drawings 
were prepared-—March 1906. to January 1909—when the first rails were rolled 
on the 17th of the month. And it has a capacity of tyro and a quarter 
million tons of fini.shed goods. 

174. Another instance to show the way in which things move at Jamshed¬ 
pur is the case of the batelle furnace. The whole structure arrived on the* 
plant site by middle of May when the foundations and everything was ready 
for its reception and yet the furnace was not ready to blow until August 
1919—fifteen months after the arrival and the total cost completed had 
gone to Bs. 38,61,000 from its purchase price Rs. 12,75,000 odd, nearly 
three times, though in America itself, few persons cared to take it off the 
hands of the receivers even for a song. 

176. The same was the case with the Plate Mill, which was “ rushed ” to 
secure fabulous profits from the sharp price of plates and sheets then pre¬ 
vailing aird did not start rolling till at the dead end of 1922. I understand 
from 36 lakhs, the e.stiinated figtire, the actual expenditure has gone to 
96 lakhs of rupees, and at present is running merely one turn, about 15 
tons a month’s production, of a plant that can easily turn out ten times 
that much, the rest of the capital and the plant apparently being in a state 
of enforced idleness. 

176. The Wilputte coke ovens—three batteries of SO ovens each—were sup¬ 
posed to take care of the coke requirements of three additional blast furnaces— 
Batelle, C a.nd D. , As not even one battery could be completed till very 
near the end of 1922, five years after the work was started on it a costly 

-row of the now discredited and discarded drag ovens—300 of them was laid 
out, that could not have cost them less than 12 lacs of rupees to build, to be 
afterwards thrown to pot. The third battery of the same installation is not 
yet complete. The great Clairton works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
consisting of 768 ovens and a full by-product recovery plant—the largest of 
its kind in the world—and completed in the rush of the war, 1917-18, in less 
than 18 months and the Tatas 150 ovens have taken upwards of 80 months. 

And so the scheme proceeds, ad libiium, nobody apparently being in 
any too great a hurry. 

177. Now as regards some of the features of the scheme, let me turn to the 
Duplex plant. The use of Duplex Process for making steel has not found 
much favour in England or in America and in the latter continent, there 
are these plants only of any considerable size that use the duplex process in 
conjunction with the tilting furnaces. At one of these plants, the Lacka¬ 
wanna, Steel Company, Buffalo, New York, I am told that the costs are 
such that the duplex process is only used during times of large production, 
being shut down wherever there is a falling off in the demand in the market. 

178. At Jones and Laughlin’s at their Aliquippa plant near Pittsburgh, the 
officials state that the higher grades of steel are never made by this process 
.and that straight Talbot alone will not make any more steel in a given time 
than the straight O. H. process, provided quality is the same. At the 
Illinois Steel Company’s plant at Gary better quality of steel is never made 
at that shop, but transferred to the straight O, H. furnaces 
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179, In Canada, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company at Sydney, N, S., 
had two 2,50-ton and ten 50-ton tilting furnaces, operated so far as 
pos.sible in conjunction with Bessemer converters ,but over three years ago, 
ctiey abandoned this method entirely and dismantled the Bessemer plant, 
because the process did not pay as well as the straight O, H. operation, 

lyO. Another evidence of the way this matter is looked upon and as an 
index to the trend of modern thought, is shown by the fact that with the 
exception of one additional tilting furnace at Gary, all the new plants and 
extensions made in the United States of America for quite a number of years 
have adopted the ordinary .straight type furnace. In 1922 there were seven 
furnaces completed at various steel plants and at the end of the year fourteen 
more were under con,struetion, none of which were for duplexing, 

181. The reasons are obvious. There is a double conversion cost, first blo;»’- 
fng the pig iron in convertors and secondly, in working same in the furnace, 
both of which add to the final cost of production. Secondly, there i,s a 
decided prejudice amongst Railway Engineering circles to look down with 
disfavour on the use of the Duplex steel for rails, better grades of plates, 
sheets, etc,, for a steel that is once oxidized and then deoxidised can never 
be the equal of a steel that has not undergone the cycle. The metal whose 
manganese and silicon is reduced with a blast in the converter is a different 
product from the one whose impurities are worked out by means of lime in 
a furnace. 

182. Thirdly, pig iron with two or more per cent, of manganese, it never 
pays to eliminate it in duplexing, for manganese has to be added later on in 
the bath and it is wasteful to take a thing out when you have to reintroduce 
it. The lack of manganese is a serioufi handicap that necessitates the additions 
of ferro in the ladle, increasing thus the cost or even when it is added in 
the form of speigle in the bath, for ferro-manganese is costly. “ If good 
steel has to be made by the Duplex process, it is necessary to have a sufficient- 
amount of manganese in the bath as well as in the slag.” 

The already inferior quality of Tatas steel will be further heightened 
when they begin to duplex it. 

183. It is a moot point whether the railways will accept any duplex steoi 
for their rails for I have a specification of Canadian railways in which it i.s 
expressly barred and presumably Canadian practice is based on British 
precedents. There are going to be two 25-ton converters ot Jamshedpur, 
and I cannot figure out whei'c they are going to get all the metal they want 
for their capacity. Two only 12-ton converters ot the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Compan,y have an average production of 66,000 tons per month or 
780,000 tons a year, a production of pig which all of Tatas furnaces cannot 
evidently make and certainly some part of this—and a fairl}' good part— 
has to be sold without duplexing for the market. 

184. Similarly, the amount of steel that can be turned out from two tilting 
and seven straight O. H. furnaces will be far in excess of any requirements 
that can be met from the blast furnaces, even considering that no time was 
shortened for the heat on the old furnace,s by the charging of unblown pig. 
This means that the plant will have to run part time, in other words, the 
cost will still further have to go up. 

186. Turning now from the Duiilex plant to the mills, one is evidently con¬ 
fronted with a like power. Where is all the steel going to come from to 
feed these mills. It is a well known axiom in America that runuing of 
mills less than 60 per cent, of capacity does not pay. The Tatas will proba1:)ly 
find it is true in their case also. 

18G. I.-et us take only one for the present—the Morgan 24" and 18" continu¬ 
ous sheet bar and billet mill. According to the average of practices of a num¬ 
ber of plant.?, a mill of this type has a capacity of between 2,500 and 3,000 tons 
of sheet bars and billets a day. WTiere is all tbi.s product going to be dis¬ 
posed of.? For their 16" and 19'' merchant mills, there will be a demand of 200 
ton.s a, day—their record was 177 tons tn 1917—and possibly about 1.50 tons 
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for the tin plate mills, though they might use as manj' as 200 tons, and with 
50 tons additional for any of the subsidiaries making a total consumption 
of 450 tons a day or 11,250 tons a month, a tonnage that this mill will roll 
In about five days and not more than six or only twenty per cent, of the 
capacity—raising thereby the question of tha disposal of the rest of the 
output of billets for wliich we have our doubts as to any possible market in 
this country,—or meaning that the whole mill will remain idle the rest of the 
time with its costly skilled staff—both imported and local—drawing all the 
same. Would this conduce to any increase in production or any economy 
in the cost thereof? 

187. A Morgan continuous mill is a quantity production mill and the 
terrible initial investment is justified only when it is run to capacity which 
in turn can be done only when there is a demand for one kind of stufl only. 

188. Another question that naturally suggests itself is as to where this steel 
iS to come from that might keep this mill busy all the time. The pig iron 
from six blast furnaces on the average of present production will hardly 
yield enough steel or what would just suffice to keep the Morgan mil! opera¬ 
ting at capacity leaving no pig iron—their important source of profit—for 
sale or no steel fur any of their other mills. We will presently show how. 

189. Taking 1,900 tons of pig iron a day, from five blast furnaces, assuming 
full capacity production, which they have never, been worked to yield, would 
mean at 60—50 mix of hot metal and scrap, a total charge of 3,600 tons, 
which in turn at 90 per cent, yield, would mean 3,420 tons of ingots a day 
or not enough to keep the Aforgan Mills going continuously. (On the present 
avei-age of prodhction, 1,600 a day roughly, there will be 2,880 tons of ingots 
a day.) This reckoning assumed all the pig to be turned into steel and as 
we said, evidently they want some for theii' foundries and a good bit for 
the market. 50—50 mix, besides, is impossible because there will pro¬ 
bably he never that much scrap in India and it does not pay to duplex such 
a small proportion of pig. 

190. One or the other investment, our opinion is both, is a ghastly mistake, 
The new Blooming Mill alone can easily take care of the entire output ot 
ingots and the old one will have to remain idle. If the Morgan Mill has to 
be fed alone, there would be nothing left for the two 28" rail mills. 

191. To us it seems there could not he a worst ill balanced plant ever 
designed nor fastened to the necks of any concern. Even taking the most 
charitable view, the needs of the present seem to have been totally sacrificed 
to the exigencies of the future—of which everybody is uncertain. 

192. Taken as a whole, the expectations entertained of the Greater Exten¬ 
sions seem to us to be grossly exaggerated or that the Tatas are a hunch ot 
inveterate optimists. If past history, the trend of prices, and the prece¬ 
dents of the Company are any index to a foreca.st, the conclusion can he 
only one, that the tendency of costs at Jamshedpur keeping pace with oro- 
duction is only way, that is, to mcrease with increased output. 

193. To the original plant were added one Bar Mill in 1916; 50 Kopper 8 
ovens in 1916; 2 O. H. furnaces in 1917; one blast furnace in 1919 and one 
more O. H. furnace in 1920. The increase in tonnage thus rendered possible 
will servo as a guide which can be profitably employed in forming an idea as 
to the possible trend of events with regard to the extensions. Of coir-se, 
strikes, look-outs, dislocation in transport, lack of facilities, etc., will arise 
in the course of an industria.1 existence and a far-seeing management wifely 
makes provision for all such contingencies. They are seldom pleaded as 
specious causes. 

194. The attached charts are submitted in support of my contentions that 
the Tata’s costs are ever mounting. Is there anything-to show that a like 
phenomenon is unlikely in the future? 

195. From this analysis it would seem that the prospects are none too rosy, 
even when the Greater Extensions have come into operation. Altogether too 
much is expected out of these Extensions and the public induced to believe 
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that the entire aspects is likely to be changed when the whole plant is. 
working. 

196. The costs of production will not lessen simply because there is going, 
to a greater output. Two main reasons for this is double conversion costs and 
the fact that the plant will be idle part of the time, we should say, greater 
part of the time. There is no assurance that the overhead will not increase, 
nor is there any guarantee that the prices of materials will not rise. With 
new’ additions in the plant coming into effect, more men will be needed and 
evidently more housing facilities for them, i.e,, more investments on that 
score or increased overhead. The increase in import duty will mean increased 
price of steel and collieries and other mines will be apt to put up_ their 
prices and so the vicious circle will continue. Duties cannot be indefinitely 
increased nor can the tangled affairs at Jamshedpur last indefinitely. The 
only possible solution lies in the introduction of the hitherto missing elements 
.—efficiency and economy—on the plant. A thorough overhauling is needed, 
a drastic policy of retrenchment and a selection of the most efficient workmen, 
in other words, a basis of organization. The first factor in the stability of 
any concern is the existence of an organization that has to be built and 
then preserved, both of which need not only a level and clever head, but an 
education and training on the part of the executives that singles them out 
and puts them in possession of the aptitude for such work. The Company, 
unhappily had never the good fortune of having any one of the proper stamp 
to guide its hark through uncharted seas. Business in modern times has 
evolved rapidly from the one man show to that of a huge enterprise, in 
w'hich the ramifications are so complex that it might be truly said, that 
busine.ss to-day entails the .merging together of half a dozen professions into 
one. Tt is manifestly impossible for any one man, no matter who he is to be 
superior in the knowledge of all the multifarious branches, each of which 
need a real live expert, totally different from the kind one generally finds- 
at Jamshedpur. 

197. The most successful man in the steel world ever known, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, followed the principle of putting the best man he could find in 
charge of his particular line and demanding results. One of his favourite 
maxims was “ A good man is cheap at any figure and a poor man is dear at 
any price ” and so far as is known, he never committed the mistake of 
paying immense wages to exceptionally poor men. 

198. This takes us to the subject of Expert Labour at the plant. We now- 
a-days hear too much about experts and are apt invariably to take for granted 
what is claimed than to enquire for any solid achievements. An investiga¬ 
tion into the precedents of many of the so-called “ Experts ” at Jamshedpur 
and their qualifications to hold the position they at present do, will shed 
some very interesting light on the kind of men recruited as also incidentally 
afford as to just why the Company is not thriving as it should. The investiga¬ 
tion is really worth the time and trouble expended thereon. 

199. The Tata Company wa.s very reluctant to name any fixed period within 
which they hoped to eliminate all their imported experts. To us it seems 
strange how any concern can hope to be reasonably certain of its existence, 
with such a galaxy of useful servants as are at .Jamshedpur free to exercise 
their will in a direction they are ill equipped by way of experience, informa¬ 
tion or knowledge. Is there any wonder, we ask, if the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany are not very promising. It would pay the Company very, very hand¬ 
somely to secure men for positions who have already filled similar positions 
at home, even if that would mean a few hundred extra rupees, for then 
the knowledge and experience gained elsewhere could he utilized for the 
benefit of the Company and not as it obtains at present, to prepare them at 
Jamshedpur for a vocation in life and which they may be free to exercise 
elsewhere. 

200. Another point of immense importance is the eternal shuffling and 
shifting to which men are subjected from time to time from one department, 
to another. It has been calculated that it costs on an average §100—^for 
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every man so transferred—by way of loss of efficiency, if by nothing else; 
during the time the new incumbent settles in his line. At that rate the bill 
at Jamshedpur can be calculated by lacs every year. 

201. Coming to the subject of Indianization of services, some people are 
under the impression that the ending of all troubles at Jamshedpur can be 
brought about by replacing every covenanted hand by indigenous talent. 
However, desirable the idea, we are satisfied there will be very little good 
achieved under the present system—or lack of system—that prevails there. 
What is wanted first is a thoroughly sound, practical, business-like, fool-proof 
organization and then there will be time for such action and the period could 
not be very far away, either. Within five years from now, one can confidently 
and justifiably look to only two men—two real experts—as the only outside 
help that can be profitably entertained, 

202. Summing up, the whole question of protection for the steel industry 
or the key industry, hinges on whether it is capable of standing on its own 
legs without outside support, either by way of a bounty or a tariff wall. 

203. A bounty would cost the country an incalculable burden—nearly two 
oi'ores of rupees—every year which is simply out of question, looking to 
the present state of the S“tate finances. A high protective tariff would throx': 
back the progress of the country by nearly fifty years by making the use 
of steel prohibitive. The greatness of a country lies not so much in isolated 
steel development as in the presence of a steel consuming population. Why 
is the north of the United States of America so great in steel making, 
notwithstanding adverse conditions, whilst the south is poorer in spite of 
bettor facilities and natural advantages? It is in the absence of a demand 
for steel from the local population of the south, that the answer lies. High 
prices of steel in India would retard manufacturing facilities, meaning if 
not throwing out a part of the present workers, at least in not creating 
further employment. That aspect of the case has to be studied and carefully 
looked to as well. 

204. I hope I have shown that steel industry in India, that is the basic or 
parent industry, does not need any form of State aid; that it is quite able 
to stand on its own legs on the unique strength and character of the 
enormous advantages bestowed on it by a beneficieiit providence, but that 
the present state of the industry is solely due to the fact that practically every 
one connected with it has been content to let the same providence continue 
its activity in running the works, that from the comparison of costs here 
and elsewhere, a tariff is really necessary as conditwns stand hut if proper 
attentions were paid to Indian costs, it will probably be found tliat such is 
unnecessary. The show, then, will be altogether on the other legs. 

205. If the facts and figures adduced herein are found by any means inade 
quatc, a strong ease, I hope will be found to have been made out for a 
thorough and impartial enquiry by a committee of really expert engineers 
entirely unconnected with the present Company to frame out an opinion on 
the situation and I may be permitted to add, I have very little doubt but 
that my statement will be substantially borne out. Hitherto, the enquiry 
has proceeded solely on the evidence furnished by the Tatas, hut not a voice 
seems to have been raised to find out If the Tata costs are the most economi¬ 
cal, scientific and modern costs and if there is not any room for bringing 
them up-to-date. 

206. The Tatas may have a great overhead—as much as 10 to 15 rupees 
tacked on to every ton of pig iron manufactured and 30 to 40 rupees on 
every ton of finished steel made—due to all the various burdens of a great 
town-planning, administration, .sanitation, water supply, etc.,—but that 
situation can be met by other devices, i.e., by reorganization into an entirely 
separate company, or by the creation of a municipality or some such other 
methods and I am reasonably optimistic, the result could he achieved by 
merely an economic overhaul in both directions, the town and the works. 
Before any decision is arrived, we trust the Board will see its way to 
recommend a committee of investigation in that direction also. A self-sup-. 
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porting, economical, indigenous steel industry would be a great blessing to 
the country as against an industry that has to be propped from time to 
time, for then there is naturally no inducement to economic management. 
As we preriously hinted, the children of the soil are co-partners in any 
natural advantages that a country is blessed with and as such should share 
in the benefits so conferred. If steel conld be manufactured in India cheaper 
than anyKhere else in the world, it should be made to sell equally cheaply 
in the interests of the country and the price should be determined not on 
the c.i.f. basis, but on the as per actual costs. An investigation is now 
pending before the Federal Trade Commission in the United States of 
America, over the " Pittsburgh Plus ” plan of selling in the Chicago dis¬ 
tricts and westwards of .steel made in it but at a price on which is tacked 
the c.i.f. Pittsburg charges. The protest has been lodged by merchants and 
consumers on the injustice of the various steel concerns’ action in this respect. 

207. Further it is very welcome that attention should have been drawn by 
various testifying firm in India as to the adverse effect created on the 
manufacturing firms by the placing of tenders for stores by the Government 
of India and the Railways elsewhere than in India. The interests of any 
country demand that they be invited in the currency of the country alone 
if local enterprise has to survive. That is the surest guarantee of the crea¬ 
tion and fostering of the various industries in the country, which cannot 
fail to be beneficial in the end. I want to cite the recent case of the 
Roumanian Government that placed a laj'ge order with American locomotive 
firms for the repairing and building of locomotives provided they were 
manufactured in the country. In two years time, facilities were created 
and now the industry is in the land and providing thousands with employ¬ 
ment and what is more, making it independent of foreign supplies in times 
of crisis, 

208. Similar steps were taken during the regime of President McKinley of 
the United States with regard to tinplates and other allied goods. The 
interests of India too, demand a similar course, for we cannot continue to 
sacrifice indefinitely generations of consumers on a precarious chance of one 
day saving the situation. It would be infinitely more beneficial if found 
inevitable to pinch one generation so that the coming ones can, at least, be 
■ sure of an adequate reward. 

Ferro-manganese. 

209. While we are on the subject of protection of the steel industry I may 
he permitted to put forth a further suggestion regarding the conservation of 
certain other raw materials on which its very existence depends. I refer to 
the manganese ores. I.iarge quantities are being exported at present of 
the Indian ores, which arc of a very superior quality. This ore is converted 
abroad into ferro-manganese and used in the steel manufacture. So far 
as the present is concerned and unless and until some radical method is 
discovered to eliminate its use, Ferro-manganese is and will continue to 
be a very vital factor in such manufacture, so much so that there can be no 
steel unless there is ferro-manganese into it. If the present tendency to 
export manganese ores is continued indefinitely there may come a time when 
its supplies will be found inadequate to meet the demands of an expanded 
and developed Indian steel industry, which would be positively harmful. I 
ivdiild suggest an export tax on all manganese ores shipped out and the 
manufaotnre of ferro-manganese encouraged in the country, if necessary, 
even by a bounty. T will presently show the industry is a paying one in 
itself and need not entail any exces-sive capital. 

210. The Tata works cost of ferro-manganese for the last few years is as 
under: 

1918. 191P, 1920. 19!. 1922. 1923 Viar. April, 

Average selling price of ferro-manganese per gross ton at seaboard U. S. X. 

Ru 867-2 444,-2 60M2 2l7-» 231-15 391-10 to 4014 (at 

normal exchange). 
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The Tata cost of production is excessive due to a terrible wastage in quantity 
of ore and coke per ton product and one can be reasonably sure of getting 
a better product with considerably less cost and the prevailing prices offer 
a reasonable remuneration even after making ample allowance for freight 
and the 1| duty per pound manganese contained in the alloy in the States. 

211. Recapitulating, there is room at Jamshedpur for an annual saving 
from retrenchment and economy in labour, in fuel, in stores, in the tonnage 
manufactured both of pig iron and steel as also in the cost of such production 
to the tune of a crore of rupees, in itself a handsome dividend on the total 
investment. 

APPENDIX A. 

Amount of saving from the Labour Force by a judicious selection and 
employment of just the number of men needed for the maximum of efficiency 
■would result in. S6 to iO lakhs of rupees per annum. 


APPENDIX B. 

Elimination of waste in the Boiler Fuel problem would net is very 
easily. 12 to 15 lakhs of rupees per annum. 


APPENDIX C. 

Utilization of internal resources for the Fuel Needs of Smelting and 

Heating in the 0. H. and reheating furnaces would save from. 12 

to li lakhs of rupees every year. 

APPENDIX D. 

Loss in Pig Iron Production at the present rate of output at a profit of 

Rs. 30 per ton would mean a loss to the Company of a sum from. 

.32 to iO lakhs of rupees per annum. 

APPENDIX E. 

Economies effected in practice and procedure at the blast furnaces would 
result in cutting the Cost of Production by at least Rs. 10 per every ton of 

pig iron manufactured would save from.. —SO to S5 lakhs of rupees 

every year. 

APPENDIX P. 

Loss in Steel Ingot Production at the present rate of output amounts at 
rfis. 30 profit per ton to . 30 lakhs of rupees every year. 


APPENDIX G. 

Improvement and economy in practice at the O. H. furnaces would so 
bring the Cost of Production down as to lower the present figure by an 

average of Rs. 20 to 25 a ton ensuring a saving of. 30 to SS lakhs 

of rupees a year. 


APPENDIX H. 

Efficiency in maintenance and running of the mills—blooming, bar and 
■rail—would bring the Cost of Bepairs to practically half of the present figures 
(resulting in a net saving of approximate. 6 lakhs of rupees every 

^r. g 
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statement 11.—Letter from Mr. M. Homi, to the " Kaisar-i-Hind,” dated 

4th November 192S. 


In your issue of last Sunday there is an observation in your columns over 
the Labour situation at the Tata Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur, in whion 
you draw a long tirade against labour as such and condemn them for their 
unjust demands in seeking or attempting to seek advantages that really ought 
to go to the stock-holders. 

Sir, you apparently draw your cue from the Chairman’s speech at the 
last Annual General Meeting, when he attributed 40 lakhs of rupees as the 
loss accruing directly and indirectly from the strike last year.^ The strike 
lasted for exactly 34 days and I am given to understand, in a frantic effort 
to save its face, the management at Jamshedpur, spent directly twelve lakhs 
of rupees in feeding and providing for men to keep up a show of running 
the plant. The men so engaged could not have exceeded a couple of thousand, 
and if the management thought that it could effect a miracle with them, 
what is the use of employing 25,000 men throughout the year long. The men. 
were few and cared for on a mast lavish scale: enormous stores of tinned 
provisions, butter and ghee, puris and biscuits, cigars and cigarettes, beer 
and stout, were expended both inside and out of the worksite, to keep up 
a few men, working what—at the most a few boilers. 

Imagine twelve lakhs in 34 days, which works at the sale of 36,000 rupees 
per da/ in an effort at most to save the management’s face I 

One would like to know, besides, how this figure of 40 lakhs was arrived 
at. Taking the loss of production at the Blast Furnaces at 22,500 tons for 
the period of the strike (computing on the basis of their record output of 
1921) and reckoning thirty rupees profit per ton (they did not get even that 
much at times) gives us Rs. 6,76,000. Similar reckoning of their Mill 
product gives the loss to tonnage at 10,600 tons and at the same rate of 
profit, i.c., Rs. 30 a ton (they don’t get are that), gives the figure of 
Rs. 3,15,000 or a total of about 10 lakhs of rupees. Add to that a couple 
of lakhs as profits from Coke Ovens products and five lakhs as needed to put 
things in good shape again, gives a grand total of rupees seventeen lakhs 
Hs. 17,00,000) and we wonder on what basis was forty lakhs computed'. 

■ It is further said, that it took the management fully three months to 
restore normal conditions and normal production at the plant. They surely 
ijxust hare been wonderful experts, for the officials got busy with the work 
only and not with finding fault with participants in the strike. 

Then again we arc told that 25,923 men were employed at the Works, 
exclusive of contractor’s labour as again.st 26,179 men for 1921. 

The production in 1921 of finished goods was 125,871 tons against their 
previous record of 123,890 tons in 1917, when they had employed only 11,716 
men on the plant—in other words, for 1,981 tons of excess production in 
1921, they had to have 16,264 more men than in the year 1917. That sure 
is efficient working. It may be urged that in 1921, there was one more 
blast furnace, one more battery of Cove Ovens, etc., than in 1917, but surely 
that did not need all those men and further with all their additions, where is. 
the additional tonnage? 

Let me quote some figures from American Mills. 

Production Mon 

tons. employed,. 


Illinois Steel Co. (Gary Works) . . - 2,260,000 

Carnegie Steel Co. (Homestead Co.) . . 1,500,000 

T^oungston Steel & Tube Co. (Youngston Co.) . 1,250,000 
Republic Iron and Steel Co. (.North and South 

Work) . . . . . • . • 1,004,000 

Tata Iron and Steel Co. (Jamshedpur Works) . 150.000 


10,000 

10,000 

9,600 

13,000 

26,000 


Is any comparison possible? 
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Further, reckoned on this basis, in 1921 and 1922, they were producing at 
Jamshedpur 4-8 and 4-4 tons respectively of finished goods per man per year 
compared to 10'8 tons in 1917, This figure is so ridiculously lower than the 
American average of about 108 tons per man per year, that talking to ths 
President of a very prominent steel company, the official insisted on believing 
that we could not be employing men but merely children. 

One need not be surprised, that a great amount of money is going to put 
or rather is distributed amongst a larger number of men instead of sending 
it to the pockets of stock-holders. Is labour to be blamed if more are em¬ 
ployed by the management. More labour naturally means more expenditure, 
but this fact has not got to be lost sight of that though a larger number of 
men may have profited by this indiscriminate employment, the workman 
individually was no better off than before. 

Since thfe plant came into existence in 1911, there were known only two 
general increases in wages, one 10 per cent, in 1913, on the initiative of the 
Agents themselves—^we will give then the credit—and the second 10 per cent, in 
1920, but not until after a regrettable loss of precious lives and much suffering. 
But then in 1920, the war had already been won and the people would go 
to the dogs. 

During this same period, 1911 to 1920, there were ten general increases 
in America from 17} cents to nearly 50 cents per hour for common labour 
and about }rd that number in England and yet the Agents say that Labour 
eats away a small bit of the Company’s substance. An impression created at 
the meeting was that Labour was the enemy of the stockholders and that 
as a consequence they did not deserve any sympathy. Sir, the situation is 
entirely different and I trust you will give prominence to this article in 
fair play to labour and with a view to dispelling some of the misconceptions 
to the Agents themselves. 


STATEMENT III. 

Gentlemen, The Directors of The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
Bombay. 

May it please you, do the following item interest you? 

(1) How would you like to know that the normal force of 28,000 to 30,000 
men employed at your works is merely energy misspent and that it can imme¬ 
diately and easily be reduced to half its strength without impairing its 
productive capacity and the monthly total pay roll of seven to seven and-a- 
half lakhs of rupees proportionately reduced, resulting in a saving per annum 
of Rs. 36 to 40 lakhs. 

(2) How would you like to know that the Consumption of Stores at your 
plant is an extravagant waste and that a cut can be administered to it right 
away of 80 per cent, of its expenditure and that more could follow later. A 
saving can be effected in the purchase and use of the stored of approximately 
per annum Rs. 24 lakhs. 

(3) Does it carry any significance to you when told that the 10,000 to 
11 000 tons of coal fired away every month under the boilers is a preventibk 
wasted How would you like the money spent on this item go into youi 
pockets as profits instead of being blown to nought. The sum involved cornea 
per annum to Rs. 12 to 15 lakhs. 

(4) Would you wish an additional like sum to accrue as dividends from 
another of your Fuel Bill—the one charged to Smelting and Heating Opera¬ 
tion by way of gas supplied to O. H. department and Heating furnaces. 
This sum amounts per annum to Rs. 12 to 14 lakhs. 

(6) Do you know that on your production of Pig_ Iron your loss amount 
to 110,000 to 130,000 tons of metal every year, meaning at a profit Oi Bs. 30 

3 F 2 
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per ton on the present Cost of Production, a net loss per year of between 
Rs. 32 to 45 lakhs. 

( 6 ) Do you know that even at the present Cost of Production you are 
losing per every ton at least Rs. 10 it is capable of going down Bs. 15 
these extravagance and waste, both of men and materials, representing an 
average loss per year on Pig Iron Production alone of Rs. 30 to 35 lakhs. 

(7) Do you know that your present Ingot Production on H. O. Furnaces 
is merely 50 per cent, of what you are entitled to and the furnaces are 
capable of yielding and that you lose about not less than 100,000 tons a year 
in this department alone meaning at the rate of Rs. 30 profit per ton, what 
should net you, hut you are missing Rs. 30 lakhs. 

( 8 ) Would you like to know that your present 0. H. Cost of Production 
are simply shocking and that they are capable of considerable toning down. 
On an average Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a ton less would not be a bad calculation, 
and that at that rate, even on the present scale of production you are 
losing your real good money to the tune, per year of Rs. 30 to 33 lakhs. 

(9) Your cost of Production of Pig Iron should not exceed Rs. 25 per ton 
nor your Ingot Cost go above Rs. 55 reckoned on the present basis of prices, of 
materials and labour. 

(10) Your annual Repair Bill on Mills—Blooming, Rail and Bar—repre¬ 
sents a reckless extravagance that costs you every year 2i, 3 and li lakhs of 
rupees, that can readily be eliminated, resulting in a like saving annually of 
approximate Rs. 5 lakhs. 

These figures do not talk mere enthusiasm, but are the dictates of sound 
good sense and practical knowledge of men and materials and procedure. 
Do they interest youP How would you like to laugh at Competition instead 
of eating the humble pie? Give the undersigned a chance to prove his state¬ 
ment and convince the sceptical. 

M. HOMI, B.A., LL.B., 

Jlember of American Iron and Steel Institute, 

Late of Tata Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur, 
Munchershah Buildings, 

7, Khambatta Lane, 
Khetwadi. 


Ihe 16ih Ociober 19S3. 


Statement IV.—Letter, dated 30th November 19S3, from Mr. M. Komi. 

I am forwarding herewith the corrected version of my evidence before the 
Board and so far as I can recollect. 

One point I desire to draw the attention of the Board, on going throuKh 
the pages, is contained on pages 10 and 11 , wherein in answer to certain 
questions, have been mentioned the names of two companies, 1113 . 3 ^Homestead 
Steel Works and the Pittsburgh Steel Company. These are misquotations 
obviously, I cannot recall how they could have been made, but evidently 
they must have been made in the momentary confusion of thought or of 
confounding the various figures. 

I twve tried to verify them—the reason for the delay in returning the 
papers—and I find they are two entirely different companies, whose names 
for the present, may be withheld. 
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Henoe, these names should be deleted, for obvious reasons. 

I am sending herewith three 1922 American costs for reference as also two 
of the statements that I promised, dealing on fuel costs. 


(1) Statement showing the true average costs for 19SZ. 


— 

Coke. 

Pig Iron. 

Ingots. 




Kg. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Labour 

. 


0 15 6 

2 1 0 

2 13 0 

All other Costs . 


, 

0 15 0 

5 15 0 

10 12 0 


Total cost above 

• 

1 14 6 

8 0 0 

12 15 0 

Approximate Tonnage 

• 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,500,000 


Exchange based on * «= fis. 3-2-0. 


(2) Statement showing the saving ejected from use of by-product Gas and Tar for 
Smelting in 0. H. Furnaces. 


— 

1920. 

1021. 

1922. 

1923. 

0, H. Tonunge . . 

170,832 

182,107 

152,673 

« s 

Fuel Cost per ton 

Rs, 5-6'03 

Ks. 6-2-88 

Bs. 7-12-20 


Total Fuel Cost .... 

„ 9,18,811 1 

„ 11,26,787 

„ 11,82,440 

•• 

Gas available Irom By-product 
Ovens. (Surplus) Cu. ft. 

775,285,000 

840,690,000 

789,095,000 


Tar available from same sources . 

gals. 54,299 

gals. 694,214 

gals. 871,909 

•• 

Tons Steel from Tar and Gas 

91,095 

102,324 

145,782 

•• 

Approximate saving in Fuel 

1 

Bs. 4 lakhs. 

Rs. 7 lakhs. 

Bs. 10 lakhs. 

•• 


T^rand Gas from the By-product Ovens alone would have made more steel than has been actually 
turned out from the O.H. Furnaces and when the third battery of the WUputte ovens oper¬ 

ation, there will be a very handsome surplus left for heating, in Soaking Pits and Reheating Furnaces, 
almost all the steel so turned out. 


nerrml Value. 

Tar..150,000 B.T.U. 

By-Product Gas. 585—600 B.T.U. 

Producer Gas 11**5—120 B.T.U 
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( 3) Statement showing the Fuel Value of Blast Furnace Waste Gases in. the Interior 
Economy of^he Tata Iron and Steel Worhs. 

Assuming a Coke Consumption of 2,000—2,100 pounds to a ton of pig iron, 
there is evolved on an average of between 140,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of waste 
gases as products of combustion of average 95-100 B.T.U. value. Allowing 30 
per cent, for heating the stoves, 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, for wastages by loss, 
leakage, interruption, etc., etc., there is available for power generation purposes 
net 60 per cent, of the total gas evolution or the equivalent of approximately 17 
Horse Power Hours per every ton of Pig Iron produced. 


A Fc3. B Fee. K Pee. D Fee. C. Foe. 

•Capacity . . tons 300 300 250 500 500 per day. 







1923 and 
onwards 


— 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

(wlien ‘ C * 
comes into 

Ebmarks. 






commig- ; 







sion). 


Furnaces 

3 

3 

3 + 1 

4 

5 

Per day. 

-Total Production . 

850 

S50 

1,016 

1.350 

1,850 

Capacity per 







1 day. 

'Xotal H.P. Hours . 

14,350 

14,330 

17,272 : 

22,950 

33,450 

, Based on 


j city Produc¬ 
tion. 






Boilers operated . 

20 1 

31 

84 

40 

56 

On an average. 

H.P. Developed , 

13,000 

13,560 

17,000 

20,000 

28,000 

From Boilers 




assuming 500 

Bxcess available , 

1,350 

Nil 

272 

2,950 

5,460 

H.P, per unit. 
From Capacity 






Production of 
Pig Iron. 


Actual H.P. Hours 

11,030 

12,797 

13,869 

17,892 

2,107 


From actual 
Prod uctloa 
per day. 




Excess H.P. leit to be 

1,041 

2,703 

3,131 


raised with Coal. 






The Tatas use more than the average consumption of Coke in America per 
don of pig iron produced, which makes the situation much more emphatic, so far 
■as the production of gases is concerned, meaning a marked ability to take care of 
the needs of the small excess remaining of Horse Power left to be raised by coal. 
The actual production is less than the capacity of pig and with a more efScieht 
practice should be able to take cate of practically the whole plant. When the 
C Furnace comes into operation, there will be more power available from the 
combined Blast Furnace installation than is the capacity of all the Boilers on the 
plant put together. 


statement V. — Letter, dated 3nd November 1923, from Mr. Homi, about 
source of his information regarding facts and figures submitted by him. 

With reference to ypur No. 472 of the 27th ultimo enquiring on behalf of 
the Board about the sources of my information on facts and figures sub- 
rnitted by me— 

(a) regarding the cost of steel, etc., in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, I have the honour to say that the 
same has been derived from detailed and extensive cost and 
practice charts of various companies in the United States, 
supplemented by timely and suitable articles in such noted 
joumala as the “ Iron Age ” and the “ Iron. Trade Eeview,” 
and contributed by various eminent authorities, and 




<b) regarding the operations of the Tata Iron and Steel Company from 
personal knowledge and experience at the works for nearly five 
years, supplemented by complete cost and practice charts of the 
Company from 1912 onwards. I expect to disclose both these 
sources, to the Board, in extenso, in due course and otherwise 
satisfy them as to their hand fides. Of course, it has to be borne 
in mind that cost sheets are not lightly disclosed nor easily 
secured and the difficulties attendant there may be the source 
of the creeping in of an occasional error, but which error will 
remain more an error of an item than of the fundamental, 

I shall be at the service of the Board on Saturday the 17th as well. 


■Statement V.—Letter, dated Uth January lOU, from Mr. M. Hotni about 
source of his information regarding figures submitted by him. 

In accordance with an undertaking I gave to you at the time of my 
evidence before the Board, to let you know some of the sources of my 
information, after receiving permission therefrom to do so, I am gald to be 
.able to announce one such source and that is— 

Mr. Barton R. Shover, 

Consulting Engineer, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (C. S. A.). 

Mr. Shover is a graduate of the famous Rose Polytechnic Institute, has 
heen for many years Chief Electrical Engineer of the Carnegie Steel Com¬ 
pany, Youngstown, O.; of the Illinois Steel Company, Gray, Ind.; Consulting 
Engineer to the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia; 
Alloy Steel Company, Charleroi, Pa.; Ashtabula Steel Company, The Ameri- 
.can Zinc Co., etc., etc., has been on the Engineering Committee of the 
United States Government; is at present busy designing and laying out a 
'Cold Strip Mill and has been selected to write the American paper on Power 
in the Steel Industry ” for the World Power Conference to be held in London, 
June 30th to July 12th. Mr. Shover is, besides, a member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, 
Engineering Society of Western Pennsylvania, etc. 

Mr. Shover has expressed his willingness to make, if necessary, an affidavit 
in regard to the accuracy of the figures given by him the said figur^ 
referring to the averages quoted, but would necessarily decline to lurnisfe 
the Board names of individual companies for obvious reasons. 

I have not as yet heard from the other sources, but expect do so 
shortly, unless one of them—and the most important of them—is in Holland 
in connection with an Iron and Steel Plant that is being erected there. 
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statement VI. — Letter, dated 5th Novemher 192S, from Messrs. Tata Sons,. 

Limited, submitting statement about Mr. Homi’s representation. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 470, dated 
27th October 1923, enclosing copy of a statement submitted by Mr. Maneck 
Homi to the Board and inviting us to make our comments thereon. 

2. As you are probably aware, Mr. Maneck Homi was employed at Jam¬ 
shedpur in certain minor capacities between November 1914 and September 
1919. He started on a salary of Rs. 150 as Assistant Shipper in the Rolling. 
Mills Department. He was transferred to the Open Hearth in January 1915 
and worked there for about 3 years and 5 months; he was transferred from 
that Department as Assistant to the Traffic Superintendent in June 1918 
and resigned his appointment in September 1919 when he left for America. 
His salary then was Rs. 275 per month. 

3. In America we do not know exactly what work he was doing or what 
training he received. According to his own statement, through the kindness 
of Mr. Perin he got admission into one of the Carnegie Works; he applied 
for a scholarship or some monetary assistance from our Company in 1920 
from America; but on the strength of the advice received from the Acting 
General Manager, Mr. S. M. Marshall, at Jamshedpur, wo had to decline 
his application. We understand from Mr. Tutwiler that Mr. Homi, while 
in America, cabled to his father at Jamshedpur to see Mr. Tutwiler in regard 
to some position for Mr. Homi in the new Wilputte Coke Ovens. 
Mr. Tutwiler declined to take him. Mr. Homi on arrival at Jamshedpur 
this year, seems to have applied to Mr. Tutwiler personally, but did not 
succeed in getting a position. These are simple facts, and we do not desire 
to refer to the personal aspect any more than may be absolutely necessary 
for us to do in refuting statements which he might make. We do not know 
what .sort of work he did while in America, and by his own showing he does 
not seam to possess any American University degree or diploma; but in his 
letter to us he gives out that he is a member of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. What this connotes we do not know at this moment, but it may 
mean nothing so far as technical qualifications are concerned. Nor do we 
know how or whore he obtained the figures which he has collected in his 
statement. All the same Mr. Homi seem.s to have visited several of our 
Directors in Bombay and offered to help the Company to save enormous 
sums tor a consideration. On none of them, however, did he leave the im¬ 
pression that he had any special ideas as to the business he was talking about 
except that he thought that he could run the organization and operate the 
plant much better than anyone else. He also addressed the Agents and 
laid a statement before them about six weeks ago of much the same nature in 
which he stated that, if we did not adopt his proposals and convene our 
Board to meet him, he would at once make the statement public and send 
it to the Tariff Board, and he assumed that we had suppressed material 
facts in our evidence. He was told that he could publish anything he- 
wished. 

4. The manner in which he has handled our costs in comparing them 
with English or American costs betrays his incapacity. He seems to assume 
that, if the total working cost of a Department in one factory compares un¬ 
favourably with the working cost of a corresponding Department in another 
factory elsewhere, each of the component items of the former should com¬ 
pare unfavourably with each of the corresponding items in the latter. This- 
would obviously be absurd, as one factory situated in India and another situ¬ 
ated in America may have certain advantages under certain heads and dis¬ 
advantages in others so that, although the details may not uniformly com¬ 
pare with one another, the aggregate may show a result not visible under 
each head. As the Tariff Board is by now aware, this Company has been 
examining costs over and over again every month. Besides, with a view to 
scrutinize the details in comparison with up-to-date factories in America we- 
had brought out an expert Accountant two years ago who stayed at Jamshed- 
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pur for several months, looked into all the details and who then (1921^ 
reported, to us that the costs, though high under certain heads, did not 
compare unfavourably with those of similar Works in America. He pre¬ 
pared charts comparing our practice with American. These are now,, 
of course, out of date but, if the Board wish to gee them, we shall be pleased 
to have copies made and will forward them. Independently of this, an 
English expert who had been called out by another concern to advise on a 
proposition to establish an Iron & Steel Works in competition with ourselves 
is known to have expressed his conclusion, after knowing our practice and 
costs at Jamshedpur, that they were as good as or better than English costs. 
This seems to have deterred progress with the rival scheme. As the Board 
is, no doubt, .aware, the Bengal Iron Works which began the manufacture of 
steel gave it up as impossible years ago restricting its work to the manufac¬ 
ture of pig iron, eastings, ferro-manganese, etc. Similarly, the new Indian 
Iron and Steel Company has also restricted itself to the manufacture of pig 
iron and castings only, whereas it is the Tata Steel Company alone which 
has been struggling successfully in manufacturing iron and steel and, on the 
whole, showing a net profit in successive years some of which have been 
known to ha^ been the worst in the history of the iron and steel trade. It 
is easy to conjecture, therefore, that, while on steel we have not been able 
to make large profits or have been making sometimes losses, our Works have 
consistently been making such profits on pig iron as to enable the Company 
to withstand the losses on steel .and pay all its chai-ges and also pay dividends 
wholly or in part. This could only have been possible if the cost of produc¬ 
tion of pig iron at Jamshedpur is considerably lower than the corresponding 
cost in our rival concerns in India or elsewhere, and this is true. 

5. Thus, Mr. Maneck Homi’s contention that our costs are high or savings 
could be effected cannot apply to the manufacture of pig and as regards the- 
manufacture of .steel, as we have shown above, the fact that our rival con¬ 
cerns have found it impossible to go into it shows that there could not be 
very much room under existing conditions in India to bring down costs with¬ 
out further experience and skilled labour. That strenuous efforts are being 
made to this end is well-known to the Tariff Board. A statement submitted 
to the Board at Jamshedpur has also shown that, while there has been a 
steady increase of production in the Steel W'orks, the number of covenanted 
men employed has been stationary or, at any rate, has not increased in any¬ 
thing like the same proportion as the increase of tonnage. Whereas at 
Jamshedpur we have S hours’ shifts, in America they are having 12 hours’ 
shifts. In each Department of the plant at Jamshedpur only a few at the 
top are covenanted men with skill in their trade, while the Indians working 
under them who are by far the larger number have been gradually acquir¬ 
ing skill. The comparative efficiency of the Indian workman due to such, 
well-known causes as physical stamina, climatic conditions, training, is low, 
perhaps one-fourth or one-fifth of the American or the Englishmen or Scotch¬ 
men in Steel Works. It necessarily follows, therefore, that the number of 
men operating in each Deirartment in India should be larger than in similar 
Works in the more advanced countries. This does not require any elabora¬ 
tion. 

6. That Mr. Maneck Homi does not possess the necessary qualifications- 
to criticize or advise the Company will be obvious from the manner in which 
he makes suggestions. For example, he states that the Steel Company em- 
plo.ys 30,000 men while American Works do with a very much smaller num¬ 
ber. He does not mention that this 30,000 includes about 14,000 coolies and 
only about 16,000 skilled men directly concerned with operations. Nor does 
he mention that this 80,000 includes the operatives employed both in opera¬ 
tion and construction. There is besides the element of efficiency per man in- 
India and in more advanced countries. For example, even in the cotton 
industry which has been established so successfully in Bombay and one or two 
other centres, the efficiency per man is to-day after so many years of experi¬ 
ence, much less proportionately than the efficiency per man in England or 
America, and three or four men are required in the place of one. 
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7. Again, Mr, Homi alludes to the large quantity of fuel consumed at 
Jamshedpur compared with Europe or America, But he does not go into 
the comparison of the quality of the coal available in India as compared with 
that available in America and the reason for this. Similarly, he compares, 
to our disadvantage, the cost of silica brick used at Jamshedpur with the 
practice in America and elsewhere. Had he known anything whatevei^ about 
the subject, he would have known that the manufacture. of silica bricks in 
Europe or America has been a recognized industry for a long period, whereas 
in India the manufacture of similar bricks is only a few years old, that the 
cost must, therefore, necessarily he high and that the quality of bricks in 
India is not equal to that of those manufactured in America or Europe, 
though it is hoped that that standard may soon be reached. His remarks on 
the cost of relining are, therefore, of little value. 

8. As an example of the inaccuracy of Mr. Homi’s statements we may 
take one simple instance : on page 9 of the Memorandum forwarded to us 
the following words occur: — 

“ Yet the Tatas bought and contracted for coal in the market at tre¬ 
mendous prices for the Steel Works.’’ 

It is within the knowledge of the Tariff Board that our prices for coal sup¬ 
plies from outside are fixed hy the contracts at 8 annas per ton above the 
price paid by the Railway Board, and we believe we are correct in stating 
that the contracts of the Indian Iron & Steel Company for coal are fixed in 
the same manner. 

9. The ludicrousness of the situation w'iil be obvious when we mention 
that out of the total expenses on production of pig iron and steel, Le., 
Rs. 210 lacs during the last year Mr. Homi by a letter of his addressed to 
the Directors, of which we enclose a copy, undertakes to reduce Rs. 160 
lacs, leaving only Rs. 50 lacs for the whole operation, raw material, etc. 
The absurdity will be clear when we mention that in the Rs. 210 lacs the 
wages of labour alone of all kinds is Rs. 90 lacs. How Rs. 160 lacs could be 
saved out of Rs. 210 lacs is beyond our comprehension. 

10. It seems to us that under the circumstances mentioned above it 
would be a waste of ptiblie time for the Tariff Board to take Mr. Homi 
seriously and lay upon us the burden of going through the voluminous docu¬ 
ment lie has produced and controverting every single point raised by him. 
If, however, the Tariff Board have satisfied themselves that Mr. Homi is 
competent to criticise and his status is such as to warrant time being spent 
on him, we shall lay before the Board a statement in due course. 


Statement VII. — Letter, dated Uth November 102.3, from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company,. Limited, correcting certain statements made in the 
“ Kaisar-i-IIind " by Mr. Homi. 

Our attention has been called to a letter addressed by Mr. M. Homi and 
published in the “ Kaisar-i-Hind,” an Anglo-Vernacular weekly paper, on 
the 4th November 1923 (copy enclosed), and in the interests of the Company 
we desire to correct the false statements made therein. 

It is not true that during the strike the Company spent 12 lacs of rupees 
in 34 days in feeding a few men working at a few boilers. The total actual 
eut-of-pockot expenses during the strike did not even reach this figure, and 
were about 9 lacs. The total cost of feeding men in the plant and for pro¬ 
visions was 1 lac, and this included the distribution of rice to coolies, who 
at certain periods of the strike attended in numbers of 7,000 to 8,000 per 
day, and were given rations equivalent to two full meals per day. 

There is a statement in the letter that beer and stout were amongst the 
articles that were provided at the woiiksite. This statement is entirely 
false. Nothing was spent by the Company on beer and stout and, to our 
knowledge, no one was permitted to bring liquors inside the Works. 
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The letter also says that there is a disparity in the number of men 
■employed compared with the production. The writer suggests that as against 
11,715 men on the plant in 1917 producing 123,890 tons of finished materials 
there were nearly 26,000 men in the past year producing 160,000 tons. This 
latter tonnage was the reduced tonnage forced on us on account of the se^ 
back caused by the strike. But what is a more important mis-statement is 
that the labour force shown by the writer as existing in 1917 is the total 
labour forco in the Operation Departments alone, whilst in the case of the 
labour force for the past year, the figure given by him includes all the men 
working in the Greater Extensions. 

It is also stated in the letter that only two increases of 10 per cent, in 
wages have been given since the plant started as against heavy increases 
elsewhere. This again is grossly incorrect. The work of individuals has 
been appreciated from time to time and increases given specifically for dif¬ 
ferent jobs. Besides this the increases were from 20 per cent, up to 25 per 
cent, on a sliding scale in March 1920, with a further increase of 15 per 
cent., 10 per cent., and 5 per cent, on a sliding scale in June 1920. To this 
must be added the advantage of the Provident Fund which means a cost of 
83 per cent, to the Company in addition to the extra wages paid to labour. 
Mr, Homi’s statement is, therefore, entirely inaccurate and mi.sleading. 



Oral evidence of Mr. M. HOMl, recorded at Bombay on 
16th November 1923. 

President. —Mr. Homi, you were formerly, I think, in the service of tli& 
Tata Iron and Steel Co,, at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —Can you give ua the date when you entered their service? 

Mr. Homi. —November 1914. 

President. —Before you entered their service would you_ tell us what your- 
training had been,—whether you had any technical training before then? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho. I had no training. I was a Graduate of the Bombay 
University in Chemistry and Physics. 

President. —I think you hold the Degree of M.A.? 

Mr. Homi. —I am a B.A., LL.B. I studied up to M.A. standard in^ 
Chemistry. 

President. —In what departments were you employed in the Tata Works? 

Mr. Homi. —I started as Assistant Chief Shipping Officer: then I waS' 
switched on to the Gas Producer plant. 

President. —Will you give the dates? 

Mr. Homi. —It was about February 1916 when I was put in charge of 
one of the Producer gas plants in the open hearth furnace where I remained 
up to 1918. From there I went for training to the Bengal Light Horse, 
and on return I was put in a.s Assistant Traffic Superintendent. That 
position I held up to September 1919. Then I resigned and went out to 
America. 

President. —Then you resigned your position about September 1919? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —Then you went to America. Will you tell the Board what- 
your object was in going to America? 

Mr. Homi. —I wanted to specialise in coke and by-product plant. For 
that purpose I entered the Carnegie Steel Company’s plant at Clairton. I 
was there for about a year. It was a course marked out and I was allowed to- 
go and work in different departments for two or three months each. 

President. —^How were you able to obtain admission? 

Mr. Homi. —Through the good offices of certain friends of mine who are- 
in the steel line. After that I went to another plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Clairton. There I was permitted to go round and see the whole 
plant. 

Mr. Mather. —The first year you were in Clairton, you were entirely on. 
the Coke oven and by-product plant? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President _How long were you on the second plant? 

Mr, Homi. —I think it was about 8 months. 

President. —In that establishment you were not confined to any one 
department but were allowed to examine all departments? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —Were you in the service of that company? 

Mr. Homi _^Yes. 

President. —And in what capacity were you employed in the company? 
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Mr. Komi. —I was employed as an ordinary labourer. When a person 
first goes in there he has to take some sort of a job. There are no unpaid 
apprentices and as it was the time of slump no man was employed and 
many men were sent off. I wanted to get in and that was the only way to 
get in. As I had just got out of the Coke oven I got in here as a labourer 
on the muster roll, but was permitted through the good offices of the General 
Superintendent to go and see the whole plant. After finishing that I went 
out on a tour of inspection or visit to different other plants and in that way 
I travelled to many places, 

Frendent .—How many plants did you see? 

Mr. Komi. —More than half a dozen. 

President. —How long did this tour occupy? 

Mr. Komi. —8 to 10 months. 

President. —How did you obtain facilities for examining the works in 
the various shops? 

Mr. Komi. —Through the good offices of certain persons whom I knew 
intimately and some others who were actually in the plant, i.e., who were 
officials on these Steel Plants whom I used to meet when visiting different 
institutions, attending association meetings, etc. 

President. —Did you take with you credentials from either of the two 
■firms under whom you were employed? 

Mr. Komi. —No. I had an introduction from a well known Consulting 
Engineer at Pittsburgh. Through that I was afforded facilities to go and 
see things. 

President. —During this tour did you present these letters of introduc¬ 
tion to the management when you went to the works? 

Mr. Komi. —To many of them. 

President. —What happened after this tour of 8 to 10 months? 

Mr. Komi.—I came back to Pittsburgh which I had kept as a sort of 
headquarters, being in almost a central position. Then I started to com¬ 
pare all these different things that I had seen, tabulating them with the 
state of affairs prevailing at Jamshedpur. After that I came over here to 
Bombay. 

President. —When did you come back to Bombay? 

Mr. Komi.—27th July last. 

President. —Have you been continuously in Bombay since then? 

Mr. Komi. —I paid a visit to Jamshedpur and came back to Bombay. 

President. —How long did you spend at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Komi. —I think about a month. 

President. —You have told us that you were employed in the Gas Producer 
plant, in the Shipping department and in the Traffic Department at Jamshed¬ 
pur. Again in America you were employed on the Coke ovens and then 
nominally as a labourer in another concern. You have had no actual ex¬ 
perience of working in any other branch of iron and steel manufacture ? 

Mr. Komi. —You mean practical experience? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Komi. —I had no practical experience. 

President. —In the written statement that you have sent in to the Board 
you have given a number of interesting figures as to the state of affairs 
which exists in the United States of America and also occasionally, in the 
United Kingdom. You will remember no doubt that the Board wrote to 
you on the 27th October and said that they would be glad if you would inform 
them from what source the facts and figures in your written statement were 
obtained, and pointed out that they had to decide what value should be 
attached to the statements of fact placed before them in evidenee, and that 



they were not in a position to do this unless the sources from which th» 
information had been derived were disclosed or they were otherwise satisfied: 
of the accuracy of the statements made. As regards your statements regard¬ 
ing the state of affairs in the United States of America will you tell the- 
Board generally in the first place from what sources you got that information? 

Mr. Ilomi. —Do you mean 'information regarding cost and practice? 

President. —1 should like to take the question generally in the first 
instance. No doubt some of your information was obtained in one way and 
some in another W0,y. I should like you in the first place generally to tell 
us how the information was obtained. 

Mr. Homi. —Through the good offices of some friends in the States who 
are directly engaged in the Iron and Steel work and supplemented by my 
own personal information. 

President. —Am I to understand that none of it was obtained from pub¬ 
lished sources? I am referring to your written statement. 

Mr. Homi. —Part of the information as regards the United Kingdom was from 
published sources. 

President. —Let us confine ourselve.s to the United States first. As far 
as information about the United States is concerned, I take it that none of 
the information is obtainable in any publication? 

Mr. Ilomi. —The majority of the statements and facts put forward by m® 
have been obtained from cost and practice sheets of different companies, and 
part of them are supplemented by published statements in the various 
journals like the ‘ Iron .^ge ’ and the ‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review ’ and 
so on. 

President. —Are you in a position to indicate which portions of the- 
informa.tion were obtained from pulilished sources? Perhaps we had better 
take it in detail, and run through the various paragraphs of the statement. 
We shall first take up information as regards the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Homi .—The statements as regards the United Kingdom are entirely 
from published sources. I did not spend much time in England. 

President. —In paragraphs 29-31, as we have numbered them, you refer 
to the various qualities of iron ore in different countries. May I take it 
that the information about the ores was obtained in all oases from 
published sources? 

Mr. Ilomi. —^Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 37 you give a comparison of the Tatas’ prices 
with prices of iron ore, coal and limestone in America and in England. Can 
you toil ns how the American prices were obtained? 

Mr. Homi .—They were obtained from published sources. 

President. —Can you tell us wliat those sources were, because it is import- 
ant to know whether it is possible to verify these sources? 

Mr. Homi. —There is a publication—a statistical journal—called the Daily 
Metal Reporter. That gives you for all the different ores their prices includ¬ 
ing certain amount^ of freight charges for Pittsburgh district calculated at 
the rate of I dollar and 10 or 15 cents a ton, for rough idea. 

President. —Were these three sets of figures, so far as the United States 
was concerned, obtained from this publication? 

Mr. Homi. —Entirely; it is a daily publication. 

President. —But you give the average for the year? 

Mr. Homi. —There is an annual average also given there. The prices of 
coal have been obtained from the Statistical department of the Carnegie 
Library at Pittsburgh Technological section. That is a public library which 
will give you any sort of information as to trade statistics and so on. 
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President. —the next paragraph (paragraph 88) you give a comparison, 
of the labour charges. The American figure for wages of labour is, I take it, 
for ordinary unskilled common labour. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. These figures are published by the Bureau of Labour 
and in other journals. It is a matter of common knowledge. 

President. —Is it for the common labour employed in all trades or in the iron 
and steel trade? 

Mr. Homi. —It is for the Iron and Steel trade. 

President. —Does the Statistical Bureau publish figures for different indus¬ 
tries? 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

President. —And the English figures? 

Mr. Homi. —The English figures are from a publication called “ Iron 
Age.” 

President. —That is an American publication, is it not? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —Can you give us reference to the date of the issue as regards 
that? 

Mr. Homi. —4th January 1923. 

President. —If you will now turn on to paragraph 42 (it is at the begin¬ 
ning of the section you head as “ labour ”) you give us a figure for the 
average outturn per man per year for the United States Steel Corporation. 
Can you tell us how this figure was obtained? 

Mr. Homi. —This is a matter of common knowledge. We can get from 
the annual balance sheet the amount of tonnage and the number of men 
employed. 

President. —You won’t get the number of men employed from the balance 
sheet. 

Mr. Homi, —Part of it is published in the annual reports. 

President. —That is to say, the Corporation ^publish annually in their 
report the number of men employed? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, Sir. And also the tonnage they make and then various 
comments are made on that by different journals. 

(Hands over an article from a journal* to the President for his perusal.) 

President. —I want to know where the figures you give were obtained 
from. 

Mr. Homi. —Prom the office of the United States Steel Corporation, 
apparently. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Were these for long terms or short terms? 

Mr. Homi .—Short terms. 

President .—Going down to paragraph 44 you, say " In 1921, one large 
Steel Co. making products similar to the Tatas’ had an average production 
of finished materials per man per year of 107-5 tons.” Can you inform the 
Board what steel company you are referring to? 

Mr. Homi. —The Carnegie Steel Co. 

President. —Can you tell us how that information was obtained? 

Mr. Homi. —This was supplied by a friend of mine, a Consulting 
Engineer. 

President. —Is he in the employment of the company? 

Mr. Homi, —No; he is a friend of mine. 

President. —The question still remains w-here he obtained the information. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know if I would be permitted to disclose the source. 


Not printed. 
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President. —The Board wants to know what authority there is behind 
this statement. It is impossible for us to rely on such a statement. 

Mr. Homi .—It is for Homestead Steel Works. 

President. —We understood you obtained these figures from a Consulting 
Engineer who was not in the service of the company. Are you prepared to 
supplement what you have stated, in any way.** 

Mr. Homi. —Matters like that are of common knowledge in the United 
States, especially about the tonnage per man and so on. 

President. —If it were common knowledge it would be about 100 and not 
107-5 tons—down to the decimal point. Of course if it is merely on the 
authority of a Consulting Engineer, who had prima jade no means of know¬ 
ing, it does not appear that the authority for the statement is very high. 

Mr. Homi. —He could not have made the statement unless he was sure 
of his ground. 

President. —We know nothing of the Consulting Engineer and we are not 
in a position to say what weight is to be attached to the authority. 

Mr. Homi. —The Board has to judge it. 

President. —You are not in a position to tell us anything further as to 
how he obtained the information? 

Mr. Homi.— So. 

President. —In paragraph 46 you say “ One steel plant with an average 
total force of 813 men at the works and producing approximately 2,000 tons 
of sheet bars and billets per day shows the following tons per man per day.” 
Could you tell us what plant it was? 

Mr. Homi. —Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s. 

President. —Can you tell us how you obtained that information? 

Mr. Homi. —Same source. 

President .—In paragraph 48 you give figures for four large steel-making 
concerns in the United States. Can you tell us where that information was 
obtained ? 

Mr. Homi.—-Obtained by me personally. 

President. —Are these published figures? 

Mr. Homi. —They were given to me by the Vice-President of the Steel 
Company. 

In the case of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. the information was 
given by the Vice-President of the Co. 

In the case of Carnegie Steel Co.—by the General Superintendent. 

„ Illinois Steel Co. (Gary)—by one of the Mill Superin¬ 
tendents. 

In the case of Kepubliean Iron and Steel Co.—by the Assistant to the 
Vice-President.—From the Annual Report for 1920 (shown to the 
Board).* 

President. —Taking the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. where you got the 
information from the Vice-President, did he give you permission to nse the 
information publicly? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. It is a matter of common knowledge. 

President. details such aa production in tons and the number of 
men employed annually published in the annual reports of Steel Companies 
in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Many of them do, but not all. I have got a report of the 
Republican Iron and Steel Co. They have given this information. 

President. —They give you production in tons also—is that so? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —That’is one of the Companies you have mentioned? 


Not printed. 
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Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —And that document that you have just shown me is a public 
document? 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes. The figures aro for 1920. 

President. —Am I right in understanding that in each of these concerns 
the figures were supplied by an official of the Company who gave you per¬ 
mission to use it? 

Mr. Komi. —There was no implied objection to it. 

President.' —In the case of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., J 
understood you to say that the Vice-President told you that there was no 
objection to your using them. 

Mr. Komi, —Yes. 

President. —In the case of the Carnegie Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Komi. —There was an implied understanding that there would be no 
objection. He knew the purpose it was to be used for and he would not have 
given it unless he felt that it could be published. 

President _As regards the Illinois Steel Co. P Was the Mill Superin¬ 

tendent in a position to supply these figures? 

Mr. Komi. —The figure is in rormd numbers and he gave it from his own 
information; it could have been more or less. 

President. —Then the Tata Iron and Steel Co. P 

Mr. Komi. —From the balance sheet. 

President. —Take the next paragraph No. 49. You say “ one company 
over a period from 1913 to 1921 inclusive found that its total mill labour, 
including departmental heads but not the general office expense, amounted 
to the pay of a common labourer for 24 hours at the average rate during 
that period.” Can you tell us what that Company was? 

Mr. Homi. —This information was from that Consulting Engineer friend of 
mine from Pittsburgh. The name cannot be divulged. 

President. —Did he give you that name? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

President. —It merely rests on this that your Consulting Engineer friend 
in America informed you that one Company obtained these results? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 52 you say “ From a prolonged tour of various 
steel plants in America last year, the figures as determined b;^ me, as to the 

number of employees.” and then you go on to give the figures. 

These figures, I take it, were obtained from a number of sources during your 
tour ? 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes. 

President. —How were you able to obtain these figures? 

Mr. Komi. —From the Superintendents of different departments. 

President. —^Were they in any case supplied to you by the management of 
the concerns? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

President _You obtained them from departmental heads? 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes. Of course it may not be with the express consent of 
the management, but in giving me permission to go round the plant and 
assisting me to investigate they implied a certain sort of consent. 

President. —But you did not in any case get express permission of thfr 
management? 

Mr. Komi.—Ko. 

VOL. III. 3 G 
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President .—I take it the departmental superintendents were not in a 
position to give you permission to use the figures. They were merely servants 
and not responsible for the management of the concern. Your position is, I 
taka it, that since nothing was said, and there was no word of prohibition, 
therefore you presume that you are entitled to use the figures P 

Mr. Momi. —^Yes. 

President. —^If you look to paragraph 68 you say “ The American figures 
are taken from a number of plants that are smaller, equal or larger in size 
than at Jamshedpur, etc.” and that is referring forward to the long table 
which you give in paragraph 62. Will you tell us how these figures were 
obtained ? 

Mr. Homi. —These figures were obtained from a well known firm of Con¬ 
sulting Engineers in Chicago, and from the same Consulting Engineer to whom 
I have referred and one firm of Consulting Engineers at Pittsburgh. 

President. —Two in Pittsburgh and one at Chicago? 

Mr. Momi. —Yes. 

President. —How were they in possession of these figures? 

Mr. Momi. —I could not say. 

President. —^Were they the Consulting Engineers for the firms whose figures 
were obtained? 

Mr. Momi. —No. 

President .—So that they had no special means of obtaining these figures? 

Mr. Momi. —You may tako it that they were in a position to obtain these 
figures, not necessarily by any imderhand means or anything of that kind. 

President. —Yes, but we cannot question them before the Board and ask 
them how they obtained these figures. 

Mr. Momi. —These figures were supplied to me on condition that I did not 
make any use of them while I was in America, but that I was at liberty, to 
make use of them when I returned to India so long as I used figures which 
were only an average and did not disclose the name ol the firms. 

President. —^What was it that they gave you? Did each firm give yon 
figures company by company, or did they merely give you an average? 

Mr. Momi. —In some cases average, and in some cases individual com¬ 
panies. 

President. —Did you draw any inference from the fact that they expressly 
stipulated that you were not to disclose the names of the firms from whom 
these figures were obtained? 

Mr. Momi, —^Yes. 

President. —May I ask you what was the inference you drew from that? 

Mr. Momi. —The cost sheets were mostly secret affairs and they naturally 
wished that these should not be published. 

President. —That is to say, the information which they held they ought 
not to have been in possession of? 

Mr. Homi. —I should not say that. When an Engineer writes^ in a 
journal he is in possession of certain figures of a number of companies but 
he does not necessarily disclose the names of the companies. In the same 
way these firms were in possession of the figures and they in turn supplied 
the figures to me. 

President. —Are the kind of articles yen are thinking of anonymous 
articles or signed articles? 

Mr, Momi. —Signed articles. 

President. —But in this case you have told us that the Consulting 
Engineers refused to sign; they expressly stipulated that their names Should 
not be disclosed? 
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Mr. Homi. —For the time being, but I have written to them. When I 
wanae to India I did not contemplate appearing before the Board and then 
things cropped up and I have now written to them whether I could di^clo 80 
■their names. 

President .—But they did expressly stipulate that their names should 
flot be disclosed P 

Mr. Komi. —That is so. 

President. —May I take it that the figure's in these tables in paragraph 62 
are figures that steel making companies in America would not wish te 
make public ? 

Mr. Momi —It all depends. 

President. —Have you seen corresponding figures for any company in any 
publication in America? 

Mr. Homi. —There would be no objection to publishing, if it became 
necessary—I mean the old figures. 

President, —I would still like to have an answer to my question. Hav 
you seen figures of that kind published for individual companies in America 

Mr. Homi. —With their names on? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Homi. —No, Sir. 

President. —Then you may take it that these figures are figures which 
the companies concerned would object to tbe Board having for public use. 

Mr. Homi.' —I should suppose that is so, but it all depends on the opinion 
of individual companies. 

President. —I quite recognize that what has been given are only averages 
and that makes a great deal of difference. But supposing the figures were 
of individual companies, are these the kind of figures which steel-making 
companies in America would usually object to publishing? 

Mr. Homi, —It would bo difficult to say what their attitude would be. 
If I were concerned in the matter, I would not object to publishing the 
■old figures. 

President. —Your figures are for the year 1921. May I take it that the 
American companies object to the publication of the figures for 1921? 

Mr. Homi. —^Absolutely. 

President. —If you look on to paragraph 76, you give the cost of making 
one ton of pig iron in the United States of America in 1914 and 1921. Can 
you tell us where you got these figures from? 

Mr. Homi. —From the ‘ Iron Age ’ of some week in January. The chart 
that I have enclosed with this paragraph was made out from the chart 
published in the ‘ Iron Age,’ by a well-known Consulting Engineer. 

President .—You wish the Board to understand that these figures were 
obtained from public sources? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

President —In paragraph 79 you give the average consumption of iron 
ore for a ton of pig iron for the United Steel Corporation plants for 15 years: 
is that a published figure? 

Mr. Homi. —No, that was obtained from a private source. I don’t know 
whether that has been published or not. 

President .—Are you in a position to tell us what is the source? 

Mr. Homi. —The same source that we discussed about in paragraph 62. 

President. —This is from one of the firms of Consulting Engineers you have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. These statistics were made out from the iron ore con¬ 
sumption of different companies in differ^it years from 1902 onwards and 
this was one of them. 
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Presidejit.—Similarly in the next paragraph—SO—you give the average- 
consumption of coke per ton of pig iron. 

Mr. Ilomi. —It is from the same source 

Presidunt. —Your authority for these figures entirely depends on the 
reliability of the particular firm of Consulting Engineers who furnished them? 

Mr, Ilomi, —I have no hesitation in saying that these are most authentic 
sources. 

President. —^What is the authentic source that you contemplate? Do you- 
wish me to understand that the figures were supplied by the United Steel 
Corporation to these firms of Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. Komi. —I don’t say that. 

President. —Is not that naturally the source that one would consider as 
the most authentic? 

Mr. Komi _That would be so. It may be that they got it that way or 

some other way. 

President. —Yes, but if they wore obtained in some other way, would 
you consider that as authentic? 

Mr. Kami. —^Well, there are many factors; take coke, for instance,'which 
is a matter of common knowledge, it makes no difference. 

President. —Matters of common knowledge are in our own experience 
very often .exceedingly inaccurate and are certainly not statements on which 
the. Board, in any case, could rely. When it is a question of prices in a 
manufacturing operation for which a quantity of certain raw materials are 
used for a period of, say, 15 years it is not a question of common knowledge. 
That would be a matter of common knowledge if the matter had been dealt 
with in the trade journals in a full way, but it is not a. matter of common 
knowledge when it is a kind of figure that these companies do not publish. 

Mr. Ilomi. —I can give you full details of practice made by the Trumble 
Steel Co. It is in the ‘ Iron Age ’ of March 1923. 

President. —Just give us the reference to the ‘ Iron Age.’ 

Mr. Komi .—March 29th, 1923. Their consumption of coke was 1,986 lbs. 

President. —In paragraph 83, dealing with the conversion cost of pig 
iron, you say “ whereas in the United States, when the price of men and 
materials had gone up 100 per cent, or more, it was only $3’07 or Rs. 9- 
roughly.” 

Mr. Komi .—This refers to a particular Company making as much as about 
20 million tons of pig iron. 

President. —Will you plea.se tell us what Company it was? 

Mr. Komi-. —I am afraid I would not be able, to say that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I should not think there can be more than one Company 
producing such a big amount. 

President. —^Are you in a position to tell the Board from what source you 
obtained this information? 

Mri Komi .—From the Consulting Engineer, a friend of mine. 

President. —Do you think the Board ought to rely on figures of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Komi ,—It is for the Board to decide. 

President. —In paragraph 84 you have given us the United States figures 
for labour per ton of pig iron. Can you tell us how these were obtained? 

Mr. Komi. —These are averages of different steel companies. They are 
not published figures, but were obtained from private sources. 

President, —In paragraph 88 you have given figures for ‘ all other costs.' 

Mr. Komi .—^Th’at is from the same source. I have got all these costs with 
me and I would have no hesitation in showing them to ijie Board to 
convince them. 
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President. —The point ws are dealing with is that these statement* 
•emanated from the Consulting Engineers and you have no other higher 
authority than these Engineers themseives and as you are not in a position 
to tell us who they are, it does not carry us very far. 

Mr. Jlomi. —I am afraid that is the situation. 

President. —In paragraph 94 you quote from a statement hy Mr. H. A. 
Brassert, ‘ a very well-known Consulting Engineer and the foremost authority 
on iron and steel in the United States of America.^ The statement that you 
quote was made in a report on a local steel Company. Is that a published 
report ? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

J^resident.—TPovi did you obtain that? 

Mr. Homi. —It was given to me by Mr, Brassert himself. 

President, —Did he give you authority to publish it? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho, hut I could quote things of general interest but not 
■figures. 

President. —Did he give you authority? 

Mr. Homi.—l don’t see how an authority is needed in publishing a general 
question of that kind. He neither gave it to me nor did I think it necessary 
in any way. 

president. —Was it a report that in its nature was confidential? 

Mr. Homi.—The figures and other materials were confidential. 

President. —Did he give you authority to use his name for a public 
statement? 

Mr. Homi.—He has written in several journals, he has given several 
lectures and addressed in different institutions and it is quite possible that 
this sentence is about the same as what he may have repeated hundreds of 
times in different societies and in engineering magazines. 

President.—You. quote him as making a statement in a report on a steel 
Company. Does it not occur to you that it discloses the fact that he gave 
you a copy of this report? 

Mr. Homi.—lie has made reports on several different conoenia—not 
•necessarily one. 

President.—In paragraph 95 you give certain figures for the American 
‘ Spread ’ between pig iron and billets and between billets and steel bars. 
Can you tell us where you got these from? 

Mr. Flomi .—These are from the “ Iron Age.” 

President .-—Can you give us the date? 

Mr. Homi. —March or April of this year, I think. 

President.—In paragraph 99 you give “ an average of 4,291 tons per 
furnace per month ” as the average of 30 American open hearth furnaces. 
•Can you tell us where you obtained these figures? 

Mr. Homi. —From the Consulting Engineer at Pittsburgh. 

President. _Are these figures that would ordinarily he published in 

America ? 

Mr. Homi .-—I suppose so. 

President .—But do you know? 

Mr. Homi. —I have seen figures like that often published in trade journals; 
even newspapers publish figures like that. There would he absolutely no 
objection. 

President. —Take paragraph 102. You give us the actual operation of 
the Brier Hill plant (Youngstown). Can you tell us how you obtained these? 

Mr. Homi. —These were given hy the President of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. to this Consulting Engineer at Pittsburgh. 
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President. —With permission to use them? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —That is what you were told by the Consulting Engineer? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, that’s my recollection. 

President.— A.nA the ■ Consulting Engineer informed you that the Brier 
Hill plant authorities had no objection to their publication? 

Mr. Komi. —suppose so! 

President.—That applies no doubt to paragraph 104 about the Brier 
Hill plant? 

Mr. Homi. —These are the tonnages they made. I think I had seen them 
in newspapers. 

President.—In paragraph 111 you give the average consumption of ferro¬ 
manganese per ton of steel in the United States. Can you tell us how yom 
got that? 

Mr. Homi.—This is one of the points which is a matter of common 
knowledge in engineering subjects and I will now substantiate it by quoting 
from the “ Iron Age ”—17 lbs. inclusive of special castings. 

President.—May I take it that the figure for the whole of America 
including every form of steel and special castings is 17 lbs, for every kind 
of steelP 

Mr. Horn/.—That figure of 17 lbs. was obtained from the “ Iron .4ge ” of 
April 1923. 

President.-Where did you get the 12 lbs. figure from? 

Mr. Homi.—The 12 lbs, figure is merely the figure for ingots. That is the 
average of 4 or 5 different companies. 

President.-Where did you get the figure from? 

Mr. Homi.—From the same Consulting^ Engineer from his cost and practice 
sheet. Everyone who moves in engineering circles knows what will be the 
average proportion for making steel ingots, 80 per cent, of ferro-manganese. 
It is a matter of mathematical calculation. 

President. _That is a matter which will be taken up by the Board’s 

technical adviser. Then, paragraph 116 where you have given the American 
costs P 

Mr. Homi.— I have got this information from the same source. 

President.— In paragraph 119 you have given the United States cost of 
silica and fire bricks; where did you get these? 

Mr. Homi. —From the same source. 

President. —Incidentally, what is it the cost of? 

Mr. Homi. —Cost of relining per ton. 

President.- There is not a word about relining in this. The figures are 
unintelligible, as they stand. Possibly there has been some disarrangement 
while printing. _ _ 

Mr. Homi. —One set of figures refers to the cost of relining at Tatas and 
the other set refers to America. 

President.—It must he per something. 

Mr. Homi.—Per ton of product. 

Mr. CAnwala.-At what rate have you taken the exchange? 

Mr. Homi. —Normal exchange. 

Mr. Crinteala. —Exchange has not been normal. 

Mr. Homi.— I have calculated for simplicity’s sake at the rate of 
Rs. 3-2-0 per dollar, the rates have been fluctuating so often and so much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have taken the exchange at Rs. 3-2 per dollar. Do 
you think that the dollar had been as cheap as that? 
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Mr. Homi .—Dollars might have been worth more at that time, but for 
convenience sake I have worked at this rate. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Don’t you think that you have put the figures the other 
way about? The rupee value of the dollar is much smaller than it actually 
was at that time. 

Mr. Homi.—l did not have the various figures of exchange at that time, 
and I have for that reason calculated at this rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it strike you as fair—taking the least value of the 
dollar and comparing it with rupees. 

Mr. Homi.—They might have fluctuated in 1919 and 1920. In 1914, 
they did not. 

President. —In paragraph 121, you have given labour per ton of ingots. 
Could you tell us where you got these figures from? 

Mr. Homi. —From the same source. 

President. —As regards the figures given for United States of America, 
are they for one company or for how many? 

Mr. Homi. —For about 8 or 10 concerns. 

President. —^Are you in a position to state what concerns they are? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho. I am not permitted to divulge the names of those 
companies. 

President. —In paragraph 123, you give the number of furnaces, men 
employed and men per furnace in five different American plants. Could you 
tell us how you obtained these? 

Mr. ^omi. —These were obtained by me personally. 

President. —Had you permission to use them? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President _In each case? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President.—Was that permission obtained from the management? 

3Ir. Homi.—Hot necessarily. There is no implied objection to using them. 

President. —There was no explicit authority asked for or given? 

Mr, Homi. —No. 

President. —But you took it for granted that you were entitled to 
use them publicly? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President .—I take it that you were admitted to these works by tha 
courtesy of the Manager? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —Do you consider that it is fair to the management of the 
works to assume that you are at liberty to publish these figures which you 
obtained while visiting the works? 

Mr. Homi. —They knew for what purpose I was out. In every case the 
purpose was explained. 

President. —^What did you state as your purpose? 

Mr. Homi. —I told them that I wanted to compare their costs with the 
costs at home (India). 

President. —In paragraph 141, you give figures about the average pro¬ 
duction of blooming mills. 

Mr. Homi. —The 43" mill refers to the mill at Ainsley, at Alabama. The 
40" mill refers to the mill at Trumbull steel works. 

President. —There is another 40" mill mentioned here. Three mills are 
mentioned altogether. Can you tell me how you managed to get these 

figures? 
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Mr. Honii. —Whenever a record is made, or something worth tahing credit 
for is achieved, these are published both in the trade journals and in daily 
papers. Here is a publication (hands a. chart to the President) of the 
40" blooming mill showing diffei-ent records and different tonnages turned 
out. 

President. —^You show me this as being the source from which you ob¬ 
tained the information? 

Mr. Eomi .—Yes. This would give you the average capacity of a 40*' 
blooming mill. It need not necessarily refer to one of the mills here. 

President. —Where did you get these figures from? I don’t understand 
which figure in paragraph 141 you got from this. 

Mr. Komi. —Not necessarily from the one published here. 

President. —Which figure in paragraph 141 did you get from the published 
source ? 

Mr. Komi. —Not from the published source. I am showing you a 
copy. 

President. —It does not seem to me to be quite a satisfactory reply. 
What I am trying to get at is; how did you obtain these figures? 

Mr. Komi. —From different mills. 

President. —During the course of your tour? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —These are the mills you visited? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President _And the; same thing applies to these figures as applies to 

other figures I have ashed you about? 

Mr. Komi .—Yes. 

President. —Then you give, in paragraph 142, the labour figures for a 
blooming mill, in the United States. 

Mr. Homi. —These figures have reference to the cost sheets supplied by 
the Consulting Engineers. 

President. —Are they averages of 9 or 10 concerns or what? 

Mr. Komi. —8 or 9. 

President. —The same thing applies to ‘ all other costs ’ of blooming mills? 

Mr. Komi.—Yes. 

President. —The Same thing applies also to the figures about rail mills in 
paragraph 149? 

Mr. Komi .—Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 150, you give the total costs of production of 
rails in 1921 for American plants as $32-22 minimum to $47-15 maximum. 
Has that come from the same source? 

Mr. Komi .—Yes. 

President. —Similarly in paragraph 151, you give figures about merchant 
mills. Have they also come from the same source? 

3Ir. Ilomi. —This is separate. It is the one which I showed you before. 

President. —In paragraph 152, you give the output per man .per day in 
America. Was that obtained from the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. Komi, —Yes. 

President .—In paragraph 166, you give the figures for coal consumption 
ner ton of finished steel, These figures relate to the Carnegie Steel Co., 
United States Steel Corporation and another independent Corporation. Can 
you tell us what the other independent Corporation wasp 

Mr. Komi. —That is the Republican Iron and Steel Co. 

President. —Could you tell us how you got these figures? 

Mr. Homi .—They were supplied by the Consulting Engineers. 
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President. —They were not published? 

Mr. Somi. —No. 

President. —In paragraphs 17?, 178, 179 and 180, you give certain in¬ 
formation about the Duplex Process in America. fJould you tell us how 
that information was obtained? 

Ml'. Tlomi. —During the course of my tour, but as regards Canada the 
information was obtained from the Consulting Engineers. 

President. —As regards Canada, you obtained your information from one 
of the Consulting Engineers, but as regards the others, you obtained it in 
the course of your tour? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

President. —They were obtained from the people whom you talked to when 
you visited these works? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 183, you say “ Two only 12 ton converters of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company have an average production of 
66,000 tons per month.” Could you tell us where you got these from? 

dfr. Homi. —From the same source. 

President. —^You remember when the Board wrote to you as to the sources 
of your information, we asked not only regarding the cost of production of 
steel in the United Kingdom and in the United States of America but also 
regarding the operations of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Your reply is that 
regarding the operations of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. your information 
was obtained from personal knowledge and experience at works for nearly 
0 years supplemented by complete cost and practice charts of the Company 
from 1912 onwards. That I think gives your answer. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —You have of course read the newspaper reports of the evi¬ 
dence taken by the Tariff Board while they were at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —But I think I am right in saying that at the time your written 
slatement was complete, the Board had not yet issued the printed copies of 
the evidence they had taken. 

Mr. Homi.—That is right. 

President .—So that, apart from the newspaper reports the evidence taken 
by the Tariff Board at Jamshedpur was not one of your sources of information 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

President. —Did you obtain these complete cost and practice charts of 
the Company from the management at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

President. —They are, I think, confidential documents, are they not, that 
the management do not usually disclose—and certainly not for publication 
.except for special reasons? 

Mr. Homi .—So I understand. 

President. —Are you prepared to inform the Board how you obtained 
-these documents? 

Mr. Homi .—No, e.xeepting a general statement that Tatas’ costs, so 
far as I know, are not a matter of very great secrecy. I have found these 
costs in America as late as 1920 and 1921—open hearth and blast furnace 
costs at Gary and coke ovens and metal costs and some others at Pittsburgh. 

President. —You saw them in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Part of them. 

President. —Can yon tell us where you saw them? 

Mr. Homi. —I could not say that for obvious reasons. 
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President.—Then you are not prepared to inform the Board how yon- 
obtained these documents? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

President. —Then you wish to give evidence on this footing—that you have- 
placed before the Board confidential information and are not prepared to 
disclose how you obtained it? 

Mr. Eomi. —Yes. 

President, —Are you content that the Board should draw its o-wn inference 
as to how you obtained them? 

Mr. Homi.— Absolutely. I have made statements about two things aud¬ 
it is up to the Board to judge about them. 

PTesidsnt.—And you think that the Board would be justified in placing 
reliance on information of this kind? 

Air. Homi. —It remains for the Board to decide. 

President.— Unquestionably, but I am asking for your opinion. 

Mr. Homi. —I prefer not to give an opini'on. 

President. —Can you suggest any means by which these statements could 
have been obtained except from some .servants of the Company? 

Mr. Homi.—Generally he would be a servant of the Company who would 
have these costs with him. I would have been reluctant to disclose all these- 
things, were it not for the fact that I found when I was in America these 
figures were very well known over there. 

President.—But you are not prepared to tell us where you saw them? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

■ President.—You ask us to accept your statement that they were very 
well known^ but you are not prepared to tell us by whom they were known? 

Mr. Homi. —I make it for what it is W'orth. 

President. _On this question as to your sources of information, before we 

go further, my colleagues would probably wish to ask you certain questions, 

Mr. Ginwala.—l think that you have taken upon yourself a very serious 
duty as you realise, that is to say, you have placed before us materials which, 
if we accepted as correct were intended to influence our decision adversely 
against the industry in the country. 

Mr. Homi.—Not necessarily adversely. I have placed before you certain 
figures with the idea of helping the Board as well as the industry itself. 

,Mr. Ginwala.—Bui the main allegations in your -written statement are^ 
intended to convey that the steel industry is not carried on in the way ia 
which it ought to he. 

Mr. Homi.—At least that would be the inference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would bo our duty—and you would agree, I take it— 
to see first whether we could accept the statements which you have made in 
this letter of yours. 

Mr. Homi _It is up to the Board to satisfy themselves. If I may be- 

permitted to cite a case, there is a Tariff enquiry going on iii_ America at 
present. The Tariff Commission there has issued a questionnaire not only 
to the manufacturing firms in America itself but also to manufacturing 
firms in England, Prance and Germany and asked them to supply certain 
figures which will of course be treated as confidential. Most of the countries 
have supplied except Prance, and there was a big talk to find out whether 
some penal provisions of the Act could not be enforced against France for 
refusing to give the figures wanted by the Tariff Commission. If the Tariff 
Board think that these fibres that I have put in are in any way going 
to give a hint or any conviction, it is up to the Board to try and investigats, 
in whatever way they like, to satisfy themselves about the cost of produc¬ 
tion in other countries outside of India, because it is an international 
question. 
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Mr. Ginimla. — That is not my point. I think that you will accept my 
view on this point; It is the duty of the Board no doubt to sift all the 
materials that have been placed* before them, no matter from whom they 
come. You will agree that it is the duty of the Board to satisfy themselves 
that these materials are correctly placed before them. 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala, — Now in this case how can the Board satisfy themselves? 
First of all the Board have got to satisfy themselves that you are in a 
position to give your opinion as an expert on the manufacture of steel. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—At least, we must, I think, presume that. 

Mr. Komi .—It is for the Board to judge that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am asking you, Mr. Homi, whether we should not start 
with the assumption that a mgn who gives evidence must be qualified to give 

evidence. 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore we must assume that you are an expert on the 
manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Komi. —I don’t claim to be an expert as much as I claim to be a 
student of the manufacture of iron and steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But you have never been in charge of any part of the 
steel plant up till now? 

Mr. Komi. —Unless you want me to specify the producer gas plant which 
is a very important plant in steel making. Though one is apt to minimise 
the importance of the producer gas plant because it is a dirty thing—this 
is not however the ease and it is running in intimate contact with the 
steel plant—one has full opportunities. 

Mr. Gimoala. —You have never been in charge of any part of an open 
hearth furnace? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Nor have you been in charge of a blooming mill? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Oimvala. —Nor of a rail mill—nor of any part of any steel works? 

Mr. Komi. —No, 

Mr. Oinwala, —Therefore to that extent your opinion is qualified, is it 
not? 

Mr. Komi. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And the Board will be justified iir scrutinising that? 

Mr. Komi. —Absolutely, 

Mr. Ginwaln .— As regards the other materials that you have placed before 
the Board, you say that you got them from some Consulting Engineer, is 
not that so? 

Mr. Komi .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You are not prepared to disclose his name? 

Mr. Komi. —Not until I hear from him. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You are not in a position to tell us how he got his 
information P 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala. — We do not know the qualifications of this Consulting 
Engineer? 

Mr Komi. —Not yet. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Then it comes to this. We have got to accept your opi¬ 
nion as to whether the Consulting Engineer also is qualified to give an opinion, 
is not that so? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you think that the Board can reasonably do this? 

Mr. Homi. —-It is up to the Board. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I am asking your opinion. Put yourself in our position 

Mr. Homi. —If I put myself in your shoes I would think that you are 
giving me enough hint. The statement itself is not meant so much to base 
an opinion on as to show the necessity for further investigation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is perfectly true, but my point is this. You have 
placed your statement before us which is based on third hand or a fourth 
hand information. I am asking you whether the Board as a responsible 
body could act on that., 

Mr. Homi. —It is not a question of acting. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are using that information. Can the Board use it? 

Mr. Homi. —As I said, I have disclosed enough grounds for investigation. 
Unfortunately there are no steel manufacturing companies in India, except 
Tatas’. We are very far away from sources of information and the Board 
is sitting here. I clo not know how far it is in possession of facts and 
figures from companies outside of India, i.e., in America, and other place* 
and whether it can judge or compare Tatas costs with others. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are trying to get this information but you have declined 
to give us the source. I thought you came here to assist the Board, 

Mr. Homi. —1 find the situation is such that it takes a long time before 
one gets any reply. I infoi'ined the Board of it in a personal note. This 
was meant primarily for Tatas. T first made the whole statement and wanted 
to draw the attention of the Directors of the Tata Co. to it and I had 
occasion to see about half a dor.en of thein, but my impression after iheeting 
all these was that they seemed to be uninterested and finally I had to pre 
pare this report and send it to the Board. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That may very well be, but they may be also under ihe 
same difficulty as ourselves as to the source of information. 

Mr. Homi.—They had all chances of investigation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are now trying to investigate the matter. You have 
come forward to assist us for" which we are grateful to you, but when we 
come to a.sk you for t1)C source of your information you decline to give us it. 

Mr. Homi. —You will realise my position. Unless and until I hear from 
America it would not be up to me to disclose it. Of course these, men have 
consented in case it came to a tussle to verify all these things, but I must 
have their permission to disclose the source. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it not important to have satisfied yourself as to 
whether you would he able to substantiate these things? 

Mr. Homi. —I have satisfied myself so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you expect that the Board would accept it without 
your undertaking to satisfy them? 

Mr. Homi. —I have satisfied myself and on the facts I have given I have 
asked the Board to base an investigation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are m.any facts which you have no doubt taken 
from public sources. Of course we have these. You also make allegations 
based on private sources of information which we have no means of verifying 
at present, and I am asking you whether that being so the Board would be 
justified in accepting those allegations as correct? 

Mr. Homi. —I refrain from pronouncing any opinion. I will leave the 
whole situation entirely to the Board. 
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Mr. (Mnwala. —That is no doubt true but try and help us. The point is- 
that you make very serious allegations in connection with an industry 
These are based upon facts whidh you say you have derived from private 
sources and you won’t disclose the nature of the sources and you do not 
tell us how you got the information. 

Mr. Homi.—Might I suggest one thing? If these figures that I have 
given for Tatas are found to .be correct, I do not know if it is too much for 
the Board to give me credit as regards the other information also, t.e., I 
claim that the figures I have given as regards other companies might be taken 
as equally correct. 

Mr. Ginvmla. —Why? You may have much more easily acquired inform¬ 
ation from Tatas of an accurate description than in America. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know whether easiness and all that sort of thing: 
comes in. 

Mr. Oinwala.—You say that if Tatas’ figures you have given are 
found to be correct, the other information should be also taken as eorrect. 
Is it a reasonable suggestion to make? 

Mr. Homi. —I have given these things for what they are worth and 1 
will leave it entirely to the Board to do what they like with them. But 
until such time as I have heard from America I cannot disclose anything. 

Mr. Ginivala .—When you went to America you went to specialise in coke 
ovens and the course was for one year. 

Mr, Homi .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How did you start visiting these steel works? What was 
the intention? 

Mr. Homi.—Being connected with the coke plant there were ample oppor¬ 
tunities and facilities of looking things round and being of an inquisitive 
turn of mind on these points it was not difficult for me to look and study 
different factors connected with the steel industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It was then mere inquisitiveness, I take it, that led you to^ 
collect these figures in America? 

Mr. Homi.—The object was to help the iron and steel industry as much 
as possible in India. 

Mr. Ginwala.~By what means? 

Mr. Homi. —By means of comparison. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Merely by means of comparison? 

Mr. Homi. —Not only by comparison of costs but by taking into consider¬ 
ation all the resources of different materials in themselves, raw materials and 
so on. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Wov that purpose you spent two or three years in America? 

Mr. Homi. —About 3 years and 6 months. 

Mr. dintraia.—Including the period during which you were studying 
coke ? 

Mr. Homi.— Yes, including that. My total stay in America was 3 years 
and 5 months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So you devoted 3 years and 6 months in order to get 
information to advance the steel industry in this country? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you were visiting these works in America, did you 
tell any of the management that you were collecting these figures for this 
purpose ? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You told the Heads of the Departments and managers 
uf the works about this? 

Mr. Homi.—I had letters given to me by the Consulting Engineer that- 
I should be put in possession of these figures. 
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Mr. Oinwala ,—I am talking of these cost figures. 

Mr. Homi .—The cost figures were given Jo me hy the Consulting Engineers 
but the figures as to the number of men employed, tonnage production per 
man, and tonnage outturn were based on my personal investigation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Officially? 

Mr. Homi. —They were given to me by the managers and others. I have 
here got a letter from a Company in which these figures were given to me by 
the authorities themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We are more concerned with the coat of production. Are 
these figures based on what you were told by the firms' Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. Homi. —I shall be very glad to disclose as to bow I got these things 
were it not for the fact that I must have their permission first. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite so: but you have given figures in respect of these 
variovis steel works. Did you ask for permission of the management of 
these steel works? 

Mr. Homi. —In this case the information furnished is not considered as 
vital and does not seem to be a great secret. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ton have got the average cost of production of half a 
dozen steel works. Were these costs given to you by the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —But have you tried to obtain permission from these works? 

Mr. Homi. —^Wheu I have tbem_ from the Consulting Engineer 1 took it for 
.granted that he had their permission. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Their permission to give them to you? 

Mr. Homi. —May be; I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to Tatas’ works cost we should like to know, 
if you will tell us, how you had any experience of the working of their steel 
plant. You were never in charge of any of the departments which are con¬ 
cerned with steel and you say in your statement that you have experience 
•of the works from other sources. 

Mr. Homi, —1 have said knowledge also and information. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite so, but what did your knowledge of the steel works 
loonsist of? You were working in the gas producing department. 

Mr. Homi. —That did not tie me up to the plant all day long. That 
left me ample time to go round and keep myself in touch with persons in 
the steel production section—superintendents, smelters and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you suggest that you got this information from the 
officials who were employed In the Tata Works? 

Mr. Homi. —No, Sir. 

Mr. Ginwala _^There are only two sources of information, either men in 

charge of the departments or men in charge of the office. 

Mr. Homi. —^If you will take it, so far as furnace is concerned, I had 
ample time to learn the practice and at the same time to know of things 
going on in other departments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You may know these things but you cannot get the exact 
figures. 

Mr. Homi. —It is for the Board to judge whether these figures are right 
or not. 

Mr, Ginwala.—We should like to know how you got these figures because 
as you know Tatas were unwilling at one time to allow us to publish these 
figures so far as they were concerned. That shows that they attach a con¬ 
siderable amount of importance to the works cost figures and the Board 
would like to know how you had access to these figures. 

Mr. Homi .—I have nothing to add to what I have said. 
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Mr. Oimvala. —Namely, that you won’t tell ua how you got them? 

Mr. Homi. —My source of information cannot be disclosed. 

Mr, Oin-wala .-—^Yon see that all our proceedings are conducted in public, 
the idea being that there should be as much publicity given to everything 
that is said here as possible. If yon do not tell us how you got that in¬ 
formation, do you think that we can act on that information? 

Mr, Homi. —It is for the Company to contradict it. It need not necessarily 
be put before them for their acceptance hut they are at liberty to contradict 
it, if they can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Before we ask somebody to examine a document we must 
ourselves be satisfied. 

Mr. Homi. —I think it is a question of public importance and should be 
made available to any person. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It all depends on who is the author of the document, on 
what authority he publishes the document, and on what information he bases 
his opinions. Unless the Board is satisfied on these points, do you think it 
would be fair to take it as correct to ask anybody to go into the document? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Homi. —That is for the Board to decide. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You are not prepared to give the information and you 
expect the Board to explore the sources? 

Mr. Homi. —If it considers it of sufficient importance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The importance of a document depends to some extent on 
the source from which it is obtained. Supposing we got representations 
■from persons about any industry. Do you think that it is the duty of the 
Board to go into them unless they are satisfied on these points? 

Mr. Homi. —I think the only way is to try and get the sanction of these 
men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that you ought to have got the sanction 
before placing the information before us? 

Mr. Homi. —I had just written to them when I got a letter from you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^When you were at Jamshedpur did not you decide to put 
•in this written statehjent? 

Mr. Homi.—No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you think of it? 

Mr. Homi. —After I found that my representation to the Directors did 
not result in anything. I tried to place all this information at their disposal 
to enable them to start an investigation. I was prepared to give them all 
possible help in this respect. I had no objection even to disclosing- the name 
of the parties to the Directors of the Tata Co. but I did not get a satisfactory 
reply from them. Then the first idea came to me of placing it before the 
Board. 

Mr. Gimeala. —I think you attended one or two meetings of the Board 
at Jamshedpur when we were there. Did not yon think that it was of 
sufficient importance to place it before the Board then? 

Mr. Homi. —I thought that if I got the Directors to investigate these 
things by themselves and find out a way there was no necessity to rush to 
the press. I thought if things could be done quietly it was no good to rush 
into print. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —^You knew that we were making investigations into the 
steel industry. Did not it strike you that the proper authority before whom 
you should place this matter was this Board? 

Mr, Homi. —My personal opinion is that Tatas were first to be consulted. 

Mr, Ginwala. —But at the same time you never thought of obtaining 
the permission of these gentlemen in America. 
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Mr. Homi. —I had no hesitation in putting the names of these gentlemen, 
before the Directors: I could have done it unhesitatingly. But I did not. 
have that permission to put it before the Board or any public body. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You are at liberty to give these names to the Directors 
Did you offer them.^' 

Mr. Komi. —But they did not ask me for this: they never considered my 
statement. But if the Board of Directors had asked me to give the names 
I would have disclosed them to them. 

Mr. Ginwala.—When do you expect this reply from America? 

Mr. Komi.—It will be a long time: I cannot say definitely. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have only written to the Consulting Engineer? 

Mr. Komi. —I have written to two of them. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have not written to anybody else? 

Mr. Komi.-—So. 

Mr. Kale. —Most of those who have come to give evidence before us, 
having been representatives of certain firms or industries, have spoken with 
authority on the subject with which they dealt. You have told us that the 
statement that has been submitted to us should he taken as a basis for 
further investigation. Do you not represent quite a different type of witness 
coming before the Board? 

Mr. Komi. —I am afraid .so. 

Ur. Kale.—In the case of the other witnesses we can go upon such facts 
and figures and statements as they place before us, but we cannot make any 
immediate use of your figures and facts. Are we not liandicapped to that 
extent ? 

Mr. Komi. —I suppose so. 

Mr. Kale. —And you ciiimot speak with authority for the moment? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —To that extent is not the value of the evidence you are giving 
very heavily discounted? 

Mr. Komi.—It all depends on the view that the Board decide to take, 

Mr. Kale.—This is the view I personally should take. When a witness 
comes and says he merely throws out suggestions and, it is for the Board 
to carry on further investigations I would say that it is of no value. That 
is not helpful to us. What the witness is asking us to do is to investigate. 
That is indeed why we are here and why the witnesses come here rdso— 
to help the Board 'with facts and figures. If you are not going to help ns 
with facts and figures, your evidence is discounted to that extent. Is it not. 
a great handicap? 

Mr. Komi. —You are welcome to take whatever view you like but so far 
as I am concerned, ray view is that these figures are authentic. 

Mr. Kale. —That may he so. 

Mr. Komi. —It may he discounted in the opinion of the Board. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose certain figures are hopelessly at variance with the 
figures given to us by Tatas. Is it not reasonable tliat we should put more 
faith in the figures given by Tatas than in those you have given ? 

Mr. depends on the view the Board takes. I do not suggest 

for a moment that Tatas’ figures have to be discounted: neither do I suggest 
that my figures are to be taken in the way in which I want them to be 
taken. 

Mr. Kale. —That is to say, you are practically giving no evidence before 
us? 

Mr. Homi. —It may not be legal evidence. 

Mr. Kale. —Not even substantia) evidence—evidence in the real sense of 
the word. Evidence is something which is given witli authority. You your- 
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self are not sure of ymir authority. You are waiting for a certain reply tt 
come from America. Till that regly comes and till we are certain of tht. 
authenticity of the information we are handicapped to that extent. 

Mr. Ilomi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—I think you have made a statement that the workmen at 
Jamshedpur during the last six or seven years have been given only tw* 
increases—10 per cent, each time. Have you not made a statement of that 
kind somewhere here.*^ 

Mr. Hoini. —Yes. That statement needs a little correction. The 10 per 
cent, increase was in 1920. I believe the average should be 16 per cent 
because so far as my information goes it was 20 per cent, given to people 
drawing under Rs. 50, 16 per cent, for people drawing under Rs. 160 ane 
10 per cent, for people ox^er that. So that if you take the average it xvill 
come to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —But your statement was that there were txvo general increases 
one an increase of io per cent, in 1913 and another increase of 10 per cent 
in 1920. Is not that your statement? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. So far as my information goes 

Mr. Kale, —Suppo.se we receive another statement from Tatas which tells 
us that it xvas not only an increase of 10 but 20, or 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ilomi. —That will not make much difference because the increase 
given in America was something like 300 per cent. 

M.t. Kale ,.—1 think you have told us that Tata.s’ have thrown their labour 
to the clogs. You have made that statement in a newspaper in Bombay? 

Mr. Ilomi. —T would like to see that first. 

Mr. Kale .—Have you not written a letter to a newspaper in Bombay oi. 
this subject? Have you not said something about wages of labour? Supposn 
you have said that the workmen at Jamshedpur have been thrown to the 
dogs by Tatas’. 

Mr. Ilomi. —It may not be in so many words; I do not know if it is th‘ 
effect produced on the readers. 

Mr. Kale .—You cannot say what the effect produced xvill be. 

Mr. H.omi. —I am prepared at any time to modify my statements in thi 
light of subsequent information available. 

- Mr. Kale .—What I am trying to find out is xvhether the Board woula 
be justified in relying upon the figures you have given, and I point out to you 
that in one or two of the statements you have made you are hopelessly wrong 

Mr. JJoTfti.—There are 76 pages which the Board have to go over. 

Mr. Kale .—There may be 200 more. If I show you that one or two 
of these .statements are perfectly incorrect, is not the Board justified in 
putting the same interpretation on some other figures? 

Mr. Homi. —This statement was not written with any antagonistic view 
jith Tata’s and not necessarily with a view to misrepreeent them. 

Mr. Kale .—Do not presume that 1 am attributing any bad motive to 
yen. Here is the letter* written by Mr. M. Homi appearing in the Kaiser-I- 
Hind of 4tb November on “ Tata Iron and Steel Works—Is Labour respon¬ 
sible for loss?—A labourite’s explanation.” The statemmit here is “ Since 
the plant came into existence in 1911, there were known only two general 
increases in wages one 10 p;?r cent, in 1913, on the initiative of the Agents 
themselves—we will give them the credit—and the second 10 per cent, in 
1920, but not until .after .a regrettable loss of precious lives and much 
suffering. But then in 1920, the xvar Had already been won and the people 
could go to the dogs.” This is the statement that you have m.^de. If wo 
have another set of figures xAich go to show that the increases in wages 
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have been much larger than you have given here, then what will you say 
about it ? 

Mr. Homi. —I have never criticised the Company’s figures. 

Mr, Kale. —^The point at issue is that you have given certain sets ot 
figures and if we find that these figures are absolutely incorrect, giving a 
w;.ong impression of Tatas' whom you are so very anxious to help, what 
is the Board to do? How can we proceed on the information given? 

Mr. Homi. —It is a question of comparison of the labour figures of Tatas’ 
with those obtained from the United States of America. 

Mr. Kale. —Here the United States does not come in. This is a mere- 
statement of fact, whether the increases given were 10 per cent, or more. 
Are you sure of this fact? 

Mr. Komi. —So far as my information went. 

Mr. Kale. —Now if you find that these figures are not correct, shall we 
not say that a lieavy discount has to be allowed to ihost of the statements- 
hat you have made? 

Mr. Komi. —Mo.st of these were made by themselves. 

Mr. Kale. —But you have made certain statements about Tatas’ manage, 
ment'. Are we not justified in allowing similar discount in the case of these? 
Several illustrations may be given where you appear to have exaggerated 
what may be the defects in Tatas’ management. We are not concerned 
with these now. I am only concerned with the way in which you have 
given these figures. At least in one case yon are hopelessly wrong. 

Mr. Komi. —If I am wrong I am prepared to modify the statement with- 
refereiice to subsequent information. So far ae Tatas’ figures are concerned. 
I am sure you have all these with you. 

Mr. Kale. —In that ease we must wait for months until we verify every 
statement of yours; and is this the kind of evidence that you have got to 
give before the Tariff Board, when yon are yourself not sure of the 
facts ? 

Mr. Komi. —As I have said I have written for permission and until 
I get it I cannot disclose the source. In case of any errors I am prepared 
to modify them, but in so far as the vital facts are concerned I am ready 
to take my stand. 

Mr. Kale. —-What I suggest is—^would it not be reasonable for you to 
take up such figures and facts as have been given by. Tatas rather than 
follow this course which is not satisfactory even to you, and then offer your 
criticism on them? Would it not be more helpful to the Board and Tatas 
if you bad followed this course? 

Mr. Komi. —That is a different proposition altogether. * 

Mr. Kale. —I am putting that proposition to you because I find that your 
statement is not satisfactory to yourself. Would it not be more satisfactory, 
I ask 3 ^u? 

Air. Homi. —I beg your pardon. I never said that it is not satisfactory 
to myself. 

Mr. Kdie —B.y your admission the figures are wrong. We, as a Board, 
have to go on certain facts and figures. If it is a difference of, say, 10 
lakhs in the labour cost in the figures you give and Tatas give, then our 
conclusions will go wrong. 

Mr. Hojni.™Well, you will realize my difficulties. I was not in an 
official possession of these facts that the Tata Company are in a position to 
disclose. 

Mr. Kale. —^Now that the Tata Company, has given you the facts and 
figures, if you criticize them that will be more helpful. I would very much 
welcome your help as a sort of criticism: would not your help be much 
better if it were based upon such facts and figures as are published 
already? 
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Mr. Komi. —^We are now discussing figures that were placed before you 
before the facts and figures were made public. It is up to the Board to 
find out how much of it is right and how much is wrong, 

Mr. Kale. —You are not going to help the BoardP You are giving 
avidencej as you say, to help us but you are throwing mud at other people 
and asking them to wash it off if they can. 

Mr. Homi. —Throwing mad, that will be too big a thing to say. I have 
not tried to throw mud at anyone. 

Mr. Kale. —You give figures of which you are not sure and base your con¬ 
demnation on those figures. I put it to you, can you do this as a fair 
critic? 

Mr. Homi, —^These figures have been at my disposal and so far is my 
information. So far and no further. You could not expect I believe that 
any person could go further in the light of any new figures disclosed by 
Tatas and would be prepared to modify his statements. 

Mr. Kale. —In that icase you leave us to form our own judgment on the 
figures you have given? 

Mr. Homi. —I have left it to them from the very beginning. 

Mr. Kale. —I should say a rather big discount has to be allowed on your 
statements, in the light of what I have said just now. 

Mr. Homi. —I leave it to you. 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think was the reason which led the Directors of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company not to accept your views? They are 
interested as much as you are in economy and better production? 

Mr. Homi.—It is up to the Directors to say. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot divine what their, motives have been? 

Mr. Homi. —My inference may be wrong. 

Mr. Kale. —In so far as the public are concerned, they would naturally 
be inclined to believe that Tatas should have welcomed any assistance 
such as was in your possession. If you offered it why should they not 
have accepted your 

Mr. Homi .— It is so-cething which I cannot divine. 

Mr. Kale, —I sugge.st to you that they might have had the same difficul¬ 
ties that the Tariff Board have. 

Mr. Homi. —They did not even argue on this point. 

Mr. Kale. —Because they knew perhaps that your figures and facts could 
not be trusted and accepted. 

Mr. Homi. —1 cannot say. 

jjfr. Kale. —The impression that I have gained from what yon said in 
reply to the questions asked by the President and Mr. Giiiwala is that your 
statement is only a sort of incidental guide for us in determining what the 
costs of the United States are and what the comparative costs of the Tata 
Company are and then arriving at our own conclusion as to whether the help 
asked for by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for their industry from 
Government is justified or not. Is that correct? 

Mr. Homi. —^Absolutely. 

Mr. Kale. —So that w'e should take that evidence for what it is worth and 
then prosecute further enquiries on the basis of the statement that you 
have made; and then if we think there is something in it we might in the 
light of the statement examine the position of the Tata Company. That is 
how yon think about it? 

Mr. Homi. —That is right. 

Mr. Mather, —I should like to ask you one question, Mr. Homi. A lot of 
your evidence about the cost and condition in America has coma apparently 
from a Consulting Engineer in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Homi. —Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
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Mr. Mather. —One Consulting Engineer whom you have referred to several 
times here. Can you tell us in what brancjfi of Engineering that Engineer has 
specialized? 

Mr. Somi. —I would not make any statement. 

Blr. Mather. —You are not prepared to answer any question on that point? 
That makes it much more difficult to attach even provisional value to hia 
statement because there are very many Consulting Engineers—Consulting 
Engineers who are eminent and competent in their own line hut not specially 
experienced in criticizing steel works costs. There are some who are suitable 
and some who are not, but you are not prepared to give us any kind of 
inf'oi'ination regarding the particular Consulting Engineer? 

Mr. Homi. —Not at present. 

President. —There are one or two questions that I should like to ask at this 
stage. 1 should like to have information regarding your relations with the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. After you left their service in November 
1919, had you communication with the Company during your stay in 
America? 

Mr. Bomi. —I would like to know first how all these have any relevancy 
with reference to the statements made, with all due respect to you, Mr, 
President? 

President. —I am afraid I must take the responsibility on myself for 
the question that I have put, hut it is perfectly open to you to decline to 
answer that. Well, Mr. Homi, statements have been made to ns by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company on the subject of your relation with them 
which appear to the Board to be of some importance as hearing on the 
question of the weight to be attached to your statement. 

Mr. Homi. —I have no hesitation in replying to this question but I ob,iect 
to that on point of principle. The investigation proceeds on the condition of 
the iron and steel industry, not what my relations are, with the Tata 
Company or how this man or that man is related to an industry. 

President. —It may be, but still on the question of the weight which 
the Board can attach to the evidence given by you I think I am bound to 
put the question, and it rests with you whether you are ready to answer 
or not. 

Mr. Homi. —I take an objection on point of principle and for that reason 
refrain from answering it. 

Mr. Kale. —You are not preparefl to answer any question bearing on your 
relations with the Tata Company? 

Mr. Homi .—^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You asked the President why he put this question. I 
think I have made it clear in my examination that it is very necessary that 
the Board should be satisfied as to the honei fides of the authority who 
makes these allegations in the statement and I think that the Board is 
entitled to know whether you are prejudiced in any way against this parti¬ 
cular industry or not. 

Mr. Homi. —I am not prejudiced in any way against the iron industry or 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say you decline to answer questions which relate to 
your relation with your former employers? 

Mr. Homi. —I object only on point of priiiciioie. While tlie investiga¬ 
tion proceeds on iron and steel industry, no personal relation or anything 
of that kind are involved. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If we accept .vour information that will have material 
influence on our decision; therefore it is imperative on our part to see 
whether you have got any prejudice for or against the Tata Company. 
In these circumstances it is necessary for us to enquire from you whether 
your relations with Tatas’ were such that your mind is unprejudiced? 

Mr. Homi. —WeWj let us assume that I am the most perverted individual 
and that I am actuated by the roost vindicative prejudice against the Com- 
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pany. These facts are hardly for a Tariff Board to judge. Personal prejudice 
or anything of that hind does not come into that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We must satisfy ourselves on this point before we look 
into the question. 

Mr. Homi. —I am asking you to assume. 

Mr. Qinviala .—Why should we? If we found that you were as you stated 
the most perverted of men and that your statement was prejudiced, we 
should have no hesitation in telling you that we did not attach any impor¬ 
tance to it. 

Mr. Hom.i. —It is for you to judge whether any sort of prejudice or 
vindictiveness or anything of that kind can crop up in a statement so fat 
as the iron and steel industry is concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These statements have been made to us and if we M'ent 
into them as you expected us to do, it would be necessary for us to examine 
the Tata people, and 1 am just trying to point out to you that we will not 
be able to prevent them from diacloeing your ralations with them. 

Mr. Homi. —They are at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case would it not be better for you when you are 
here before us to explain your position before the Board? 

Mr. Homi. —I have absolutely no objection to disclosing my relations but 
! object on point of principle. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is that principle? 

Mr. -Investigation into the connection of a particular individual 

with any Company has absolutely no bearing on the investigation into the 
iron and steel,industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Excuse me, your bond fides is a very relevant enquiry on 
the part of the Board to make. 

Mr. Homi. —I beg to differ from you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I may point out to you, Mr. Homi, that you are pre¬ 
judicing a very good case by declining to answer and that the inference 
might be that your relations with the Tata Company are such that you are 
afraid to tell the Board. , 

Mr. Homi. —I have nothing to add to what 1 have already said. I can 
make this personal statement, however, that no prejudice or any kind of 
motive has been allowed to creep into the matter of making this statement. 
In fact my bond could have been well understood if I told you that I 
went for about a month and a half after these Directors trying to persuade 
them to give me a hearing as a Board which I failed to receive. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say you had sedn the Directors. Whom did you 
seep 

Mr. Homi. —I don’t think it would be right to disclose their names. I 
saw about half a dozen of them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you see them? 

Mr. Homi. —From the middle of September right down to about the time 
I sent these statements to the Board. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Did you ask for an interview? 

Mr. Homi. —I approached the Directors myself. In certain cases I was 
taken to the Directors by certain friends of mine who already knew these 
Directors. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you make any communication to any of them? 

Mr. Homi. —Communication was sent later on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When was that? 

Mr. Homi. —Before I had an interview with their agents. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Which members of the firm? 

Mr. Homi. —Mr. Peterson and Mr. R. D. Tata. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Subsequent to that you never wrote to them a letter? 
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Mr. Ilomi. —^Yes, I Lad sent a sort of circular letter to those Directors 
whom I had seen. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Is this what yon call a Circular (Shows Mr. Homi the 
circular letter).* 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the idea of sending this circular P 

Mr. Homi. —After I had failed to receive an appointment or a hearing 1 
thought I would send all these suggestions to them with a view to see if 
they were interested in knowing anything about them. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —^You had no other motive? 

Mr. Homi. —Nothing at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You put 10 points before them? 

Mr, Homi. —Yea: the same points that I have put in the statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you wound up by saying “Do they interest you? 
How would you like to laugh at competition instead of eating the humble 
pieP” What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Homi. —If they had given me a hearing I could have convinced them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you not wish to obtain some sort of appointment in 
the Works? 

Mr. Homi. —Not at any time after my return from America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you apply for any appointment from America? 

Mr. Homi. —I think it was in 1921. * 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whilst you"were in America? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What sort of appointment did you ask for? 

Mr. Homi. —On the coke ovens. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who is in charge of the coke works? 

Mr. Homi.--Mr. Gupta. The new coke ovens were just coming into 
the works. 

Mr. Ginwala —Your idea was to supersede Mr. Gupta? 

Mr. Homi.- -f>ot in the slightest degree. He was in charge of the old 
coke ovens and the*’e was a proposal of getting a man for the new coke ovens 
and I cam.- tj know of that while in America. At that time 1 made my 
proposal but nev<:r heard further from them. In fact I would not have’made 
that request, if I may be permitted to strike a personal note, but it was in 
response to a request from my father. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you ask for a’stipend while you were in America? 

Mr. Homi.—Earlier in 1021 I asked for a scholarship from them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then after your return from America you did not see 
anybody at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —I saw the General Manager but merely as a personal affair, 
not in connection with any appointment at all. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Mid you tell the General Manager that you had these 
figures ? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Is not the Works Manager the person who is most 
interested P 

Mr. Homi. —Ordinarily he is so, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you suggest any reason why you did not approach 
that person? 

Mr. Homi. —My impression was that the Manager is not interested at 
all in outside suggestions, I had known that from my 5 years’ experience in 
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.the plant and I thought it was no use letting him hare all these facts whkh 
would have gone to the Manager in the ordinary normal course. 

Mr. Gimralo.—Would it not hawe been just as well to tell him .vhat you 
have said here? 

Mr. Homi.—That might be, but I was not out for a job at all. 1 
thought it would interest the Directors more than the Manager, so I did not 
tell anything to him. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You had an interview with the Directors and you had these 
papers with you. Did you hand them a copy? 

Mr. Komi.—l had these figures with me only when I had an appointment 
with the agents. To ^very Director whom I had seen I had shown these 
various charts which were easy to grasp. 

Mr. Ginwala.—When you had an interview with the Directors and the 
agents, did you show them these figures in the document that you have 
.sent us? 

Mr. Homi. —No, sir, because this document was not. prepared then. 

Mr, Qinwala .—It was only when they refused to consider those figures? 

Mr. Bomi. —Yes, then this document was made out. 

Mr. Qinwala.—Aiter you made out this document you did not see 
them? 

Mr. Homi.—No. A friend of mine tooh me to one of the Directors, bin 
that was only a personal matter. 

Mr. Ginmalo.—Didn’t you tell them that if they did not listen to what 
you were going to tell them, yon would send them to the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Bomi. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Bid you put your case in this form before them—I mean 
these io points that you have got? You had them with you at the time 
■when you saw the Directors; did you not refer themHo these points? 

Mr. Bomi.—Ye& I did. They thought the figures were ridiculously 
high. 

Mr. Oinwala.—They told you that? 

Mr. Bomi. —Yes, at least one of them. 

Mr, Oinwala.—They told you that the figures were ridiculous? 

Mr. ffomi.—They said that they were very willing to accept any kind of 
-suggestions that would save even Rs. 60 lakhs but that these figures were 
ridiculously high* without even going into the matter. 

Mr. Ginwola.—What is the amount you proposed to save? If everything 
took place as you suggested there would be a saving of about 2 crores of 
■rupees ? ' 

Mr. Bomi .—^The savings in the individual items would constitute a 
certain amount of saving in the cost of production and it is the cost of 
production that has to he taken into consideration. 

Mr. Oinwala.—I see. What was your idea when the Dirwtors did not 
want to listen to you? They did not want to do anything for you. You 
had no particular interest in this: what was it then that influenced you to 
make these suggestions to the Directors? 

Mr. Bomi .—^The point that urged me to send this representation to the* 
Tariff Board was. 

Mr Ginwato.—Leave- alone the Board for the moment. Why were you 
so persistent in enlightening the Directors even when they did not show 
.any interest? 

Mr. Horn*.—Because I thought the Tata Iron and Steel Company was no 
more a private corporation but affected the destinies of the whole TOuntry 
•the industrial development of India—and as such I thought it to be a duty 
-of every right-minded Indian to give them as much help as was in hi» 

power. 
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- Mr. Ginwala.—When you wei-« at Tatas’ W'ere you all right right with 
your superior officers? 

Mr. Homi. —I believe so. 

Mr, (rinwala. —They formed a good opinion of you according to your 
idea ? 

Mr. Homi, —Absolutely, not only according to my own but theirs too. 
That will be shown by the number of increases that were given to me while 
I was there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did they give you increases? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On what pay did you start? 

Mr. Homi. —I started on Rs. 150 and rose to Rs. 300. 

itfr. Ginwala. —After how long? 

Mr. Homi. —Five j'ears. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consider that a heavy increase? 

Mr. Homi. —During that time three increases were cut off. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this the only thing to show that they thought well of 
your work ? 

Mr. Homi.—The increases granted by the immediate bosses were often not 
aocepted or partly accepted by the Manager. Here was a procedure in 
which the man who is actually on the spot to judge of the whole affair 
is superseded in that respect by the higher management. This is a very 
unusual procedure, 

Mr. Oimoala. —How often were you superseded? 

Mr. Homi. —About three or four times I think. Three different superin¬ 
tendents had given me increases which had been cut off by the local 
management. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Did you appeal against the management. 

Mr. Homi. —No, because there was no hope from it. 

M:r. Ginwala .—Can you suggest any reason why the higher mun.agement 
took that view? 

Mr. Homi.—I refrain from giving any opinion though I know the reason. 
It would b,p of no use to the Board or any one else. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that since your return from America you 
never intended to obtain any appointment in the Jamshedjwir workshops ? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you try to influence the management in any way? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

President. —Am I correct in understanding that you did not think of 
approaching the Tariff Board until you had been to the Directors and they 
refused to hear? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, sir, not until I had first seen the Directors. 

President. —When did you see the Directors? 

Mr. Homi. —Somewhere about the middle of September. 

President. —Can yon give us the date definitely at all? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

President. —You think it was about the middle of September? 

Mr. Homi. —I came here on the 13th September. 

President.—Hid yon see the Directors the next day, the day after or 
what ? 

Mr. Homi. —No, after about a week. 

President. —^It was not until then, after they had refused to hear you, 
that you thought of approaching the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Homi. —Y’es. 
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President .—Did you see the Directors the next day or what? 

'Mr. Komi .—After about a week. 

President .—It was not until’after they had refused to see you that 
you thought of approaching the Tariff Board, 
ilfr. Bomi .—That is right. 

President .—invite your attention to the date of this letter. (Hand* 
Mr. Homi a letter). 


To 

The Secretary, 

Tariff Board, Calcutta. 


Bombay, September 16th, 1923. 


Dear Sib, 

I shall be obliged if you will let me know what is the latest date the Com¬ 
mission is prepared to accept evidence for and against Protection Steel 
Industry, as I have a great mind to appear before .your Board opposing 
such protection and have some of the most vital statistics, both from Home 
and from America, to sustain my contentions. 

It is however, improbable that my statement will be ready for submission 
before the end of this month and shall be ready and glad to be examined 
orally to further elucidate my arguments, in the first week of October. 

If your Board will grant me the necessary time, I am sure the Board 
as well as the public will have some startling and very convincing materials, 
whereon to base definitively a considered judgment. 

Trusting to hear from you at an early date and thanking you in advance. 

Yours truly, 

M. HOMI, 

C/o Me. S. N. DALAL, 
Khamhatta Lane, 
Bombay, Khetwndi. 

Mr. Bomi .—This letter has no hearing on that. From the papers, I 
understood that the latest date for hearing evidence, I mean for receiving 
communications, was about the 13th September. That communique was 
issued in the Calcutta papers. I was afraid lest it might have been too late. 
It did not necessarily indicate any idea whether the representation would 
be sent or not. 

President .—That was merely to reserve your right to send in a represen¬ 
tation ? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

President .—Supposing the Directors of the Company had agreed to hear 
you and had started an investigation into the accurae.y of your statement, 
I mean an investigation at Jamshedpur, would .you have sent a representa¬ 
tion to the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Homi.—No. 

President .—Even if the Tata Company had continued to proceed with 
their application for protection ? 

Mr. Bomi .—^I do not really grasp the point. 

President .—That is to say, as long as the Directors investigated your 
statement, you would be quite prepared to allow the Tariff Board to go on 
their way without the advantage of the information you had, so that protec¬ 
tion might have been granted although you were convinced that it wa* 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Bomi .—I am r protectionist out and out, May I be permitted to 
make a statement? 
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/'resident.—But tie point is this. You consider that there is nothing 
iike efficient management at Jamshedpur and that therefore protection js 
unnecessary? 

Mr. Somi. —Yes. 

President. —If the Directors had started an investigation on the basis of 
your statement, you would not have approached the Tariff Board on the 
.subject? 

Mr. Homi. —The Board of Directors had enough evidence to start investi¬ 
gating, but did they? 

President. —Why should the action or inaction of the Directors affect 
your coming or not coming to the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Homi. —Because the point is this: if no action was taken by any 
party, in my opinion, the industry was standing a chance of being, you 
might say, doomed. 

President. —What I am putting to you is that the Directors would be 
investigating your statement and simultaneously proceeding with their appli¬ 
cation for protection. 

Mr. Homi. —It would have been for the Directors to justify their position 
tihen. 

President. —^You think that that is a sufficient justification for refraining 
from coming to the Tariff Board simply because the Directors were following 
up the line of enquiry you were suggesting? 

Mr. Homi. —My whole motive is to put the whole industry on a stable 
basis. It does not matter who puts it. If the Company did it of their own 
accord, it was well and good. 

President. —What I am putting to you is that the Company might inves¬ 
tigate but that they might go on with their application for protection. 

Mr. Homi. —It is, as I said, for the Company to justify their position 
in the matter. 

President. —If they had investigated your assertions, you would have felt 
that it was not for you to interfere? 

Mr, Homi. —That is my personal opinion. 

President. —At this stage, before ptroceeding further with your examina¬ 
tion, I think that the Board would desire to discuss privately the position 
which has arisen in consequence of the answers given on one or two points 
on which mutual consultation is desirable. Probably we shall be able to let 
you know in 10 or IS minutes what the decision of the Board is whether the 
examination is to go on to-day or to-morrow. 

(The Board then/adjourned for 15 minutes.) 

President.-^1 should like to say, Mr. Homi, that the Board had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in coming to a conclusion as to the way in which they 
ought to view the written statement that you have tendered. I won’t enter 
into details just now. They feel that inasmuch as the decision they come to 
in this case may to a large extent affect their decision in similar cases in 
■future, it is a matter which ought to he very carefully considered before they 
decide what is the best thing to do. The Board have therefore made up 
their minds that no decision shall be intimated this afternoon. They will 
consider the matter further and if you will be good enough to he present 
"to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, the decision of the Board as to the pro¬ 
cedure will then be announced. I would like to explain that until the 
Board have come to a decision on the point as to the way in which the 
written statement is to he treated, it is impossible for them to give pub¬ 
licity to it. For that reason it is not possible to issue to the representatives 
-of -the press to-night copies of the written statement. Whether they will 
he issued to-morrow will depend upon the decisiop at which the Board arrive. 
I am sorry to leave the matter in suspense but -the Board are strongly of 
opinion that the question is important and that it should be 
considered.- 
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Oral evidence of Mr. M. HOMI, recorded at Bombay 
on Saturday tho 17th November 1923. 

President. —Mr. Homi, the Tariff Board have carefully considered how 
they should deal with the written statement you have submitted. That state¬ 
ment contains many figures relating to the operations of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, which were evidently obtained from copies of the complete 
cost and practice charts of the Company from 1912 onwards. These docu 
ments are in your possession although the Company treats them as confiden¬ 
tial, and you have declined to inform the Board from what source you 
obtained them. The only inference the Board can draw is that you obtained 
them from servants of the Company whose duty it was to withhold the 
information. 

The Board feel that it would be contrary to the public interest, if they were 
to accept as evidence and give publicity to information apparently obtained 
by methods open to the strongest objection. They must, therefore, decline 
at this stage to bring the written statement as it stands upon the record or 
to proceed further with your examination upon that basis. At the same time 
they recognize that there are a number of paragraphs in the written state¬ 
ment which are not open to objection on the ground stated. They have 
decided to limit their oral examination to these portions of the statement 
and they will resume the examination for this purpose at 3 p.m., on 
Monday the 19th November if the date and hour are convenient to you. 

The portions of the written statement which it will be necessary to 
-exclude deal with many questions which have already received and will 
continue to receive the attention of the Board. It is their duty to acquaint 
themselves to the best of their ability with all the relevant facte. But they 
cannot take as the basis of their investigation information irregularly obtained. 
To do so would be to acquiesce in methods of which the Board emphatically- 
-disapprove. 

The Board will of course , ask the Tata Iron and Steel Company for all 
information that appears to them necessary for the purposes of their enquiry 
-and the Company have at all times expressed their willingness to give all 
■-the information that might be asked for. 

Mr. Homi .—Gentlemen of the Tariff Board, may I he permitted to say a 
few words in explanation of my position and the stand I have taken up. I 
hope the Board will he good enough to accede to my request. 

I have nothing to say one way or the other about the decision of >ths 
Board. I make no comments on the expediency or otherwise of the said 
■decision. It is entirely within the competence of the Board to arrive at 
any solution it cares to. But I want an opportunity to clear up my stand 

It is to be extremely regretted that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
should have taken upon itself to drag personalities into a question that is 
discussed apd should be thrashed out solely on its merits. The pleasantness 
or otherwise of my relations with either the Bombay Office or the Manage¬ 
ment at Jamshedpur, the scale of my salary or the importance or otherwise 
-of my work at the plant, I beg to submit, has nothing whatever, to do with 
an enquiry that is started by the Government of India into the Iron and 
Steel industry in the country. 

At the risk of repetition and to take an extreme qase, granted for a 
moment I was the most perverse of individuals, guided by the rankest 
motives both mercenary and vindictive, and the most inveterate prejudice 
against the Company, I put it to the Board—-which is not a judicial tribunal 
that can be swayed one way or the other in its decision by the question of 
motives—I say, I put it to the Board -whether that in any way affects the 
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investigation as to why the Tata Irnn and Steel Company is not making 
money as I declare it ought to. The subject of motive does not answer 
my contention as to why twenty to twenty^five thousand men are employed 
■where half ivould ordinarily suffice: It does not offer any explanation why 
their production is going down with an increase in facilities for an increased 
tonnage : It makes no refutation of my statement that they have an extre¬ 
mely poor manufacturing practice, that they have practically no business¬ 
like organisation, that they have a top-heavy and extravagant management. 
On the contraisy, a great and noted firm like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company like a good lawyer with a rotten case, stoops down to the petty 
question of personalities. I maj' be a humble individual compared to the 
great firm of the Tatas, but sincerity is not necessarily their monopoly. 
This step therefore is to be extremely regretted. Whenever a question of 
its kind has cropped up when some one has raised his voice on the score, 
the Company has tried to run away with the topic by bespattering mud all 
round. 

While yesterday registering my protest on the grounds of principle against 
the Board being converted consciously or unconsciously into holding a sort 
of brief on behalf of the Company on this line of argument, I clearly made 
it understood that I had nothing to conceal or be afraid of. My motives 
could not, under any circumstances, be anythmg but fair and square as is 
evidenced by almost a month of my fruitless chase after half a dozen 
Directors to give me a hearing, on the point, as a Board. I was after no 
consideration for I politely declined the suggestion of one of them to use 
his good offices in that direction. I had no axe to grind whatever, I was 
ready and willing to t>ivo them any and all the information at my disposal 
which I am satisfied is authentic, even to -the extonj of divulging to them 
the sources together with other confidential reports for which I have the 
express permi.ssion of the parties concerned so far as the matter was taken 
up with the Direotons only. The question of reference to the Tariff Board 
never arose because I had no definite information about its establishment prior 
to my departure from the States, 

However willing I may be to help the Board in its works—my representa¬ 
tion was forwarded with tliat express intention—it will readily recognise, 
I had no such permission to divulge the. sources to the Board in fairness to 
all parties, unless and until I got their consent, pending the receipt of 
which there was nothing else to do but to decline and merely assert their 
dona fides. Besides my .statement has not been put forward, so much -with 
the object of influencing the decision of the Board one way or other as to- 
furnish the basis for an investigation, which I maintain to the last, is- 
absolutely essential and the least, to my mind, that could be done under the 
oircutnstanoes. 

The reason is obvious. The Tata Iron and Steel Company is the only 
concern that makes steel products in the country and there is very little 
knowledge or information obtainable in the land regarding manuf^’turing 
practice and procedure. One is apt to take it for granted that the Tata 
practice is the “ultima thule” in that respect. For that reason, any 
information on that point emanating from countries well established in 
such industries, it would seem, should be very 'svelcome, more '■so, since a 
commercial firm like the Tata Iron and Steel Company has made incursions 
into the realm of politics and seeks to bind down 320 million people to a 
policy based on its own presentation of facts. Their disinclination to furnish 
the Board with detailed practice figures of various departments is conse¬ 
quently highly significant. 

The amount of different ingredients needed in iron and steel manufacture 
is a matter of mathematical calculation and more or less a mechanical 
operation, quite unlike the atmosphere of deep mystery that is ordinarily 
created round about Jamshedpur. That curtain I have tried to lift in the. 
interests of the industry which means both in the interest of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and the country. My efforts shall be continued, till 
that object has been attained. 
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1 thank you. 

'pT‘..sidmt .—May we expect to»see you on Monday afternoon? 

Mr. Hami .— If you will permit me, I shall communicate njy decision on 
Monday morning. 

President .— It entirely rests with you of course. If you are \)nablo to tell 
us now, you will no' doubt let us know ou Monday morning. 

Mr. Homi .— I will. 


Oral evidence of Mr. M. HOMI, recorded at Bombay 
on Monday the 19th November 1923. 

President. —Mr. Homi, your note deals with a good many questions which 
are of a technical nature dealing with processes in the manuhvcrtur© of iron 
' and steel and the most convenient procedure will bo that Mr. Matitpr, our 
Technical Advisor, should in the first instance examine you with regard t') 
those points and the members of the Board themselves will wait until that 
is finished before putting any questions to you. 

Mr. Homi.—A. word from mo before tlie examination is resumed. After 
mature consideration and weighing in carefully the alternatives belore me 
concerning my written .statement, of presenting it to the Board as ‘ rake it 
or leave it ’ or permitting myself to be examined piecemeal on the para¬ 
graphs on which tlie Board desires elucidation, 1 have dec-idea to chc^ose 
the latter and am appearing to-day for the purpose declared, of helping 
in the labours of the Board. It should, however, bo made clear that rny 
presence does not in any w'ay indicate any agreement from riie 'vith the 
opinion the Board formed on Saturday last nor of any subscription to its 
attitude towards the question of the publication of Tata's costs. As ponded 
out on the first day, Tata’s costs and figures are confidential only in. name 
or in their estimation alone, for they are well known in_ various pnrt.s of 
America and but too well known in some eastern ^ sections of our ovvn 
peninsula. In certain instances my emphatic opinion is the information has 
not been divulged out any disinterested motives by responsible servants 
of the Company, but this much I may be permitted to add regarding rny 
sources, that nothing but the best of intentions and the most patriotic of 
motives have been the guiding .stars. But for that, I would have bee.n 
extremely reluctant to disclose them. Out of deference to the Board’s decision 
I shall confine myself to topics where Tata’s rupees, annas and pies do not 
■jingle. 

President .—All that I wish to say about that is that the decision of the 
Board is the decision of tlie Board. I am quite willing that you should, as 
you have done in the paper, make your position clear, but the matter ends 
here. You have said what you had'to say and the Board have given their 
decision. Mr. Matlier wd.ll now- proceed with his examination. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 10 you say “ The Company know- well it 
did not make much on rails—at least on the bigger ones—it had^ four solid 
■years of experience both of manufacture and of market and yet in 1920-21, 
two years ago, it goes all the way to _ Simla and arranges for a six year.s 
contract for an increased tonnage of tails and to crown all^at a fixed price 
when ail their experience w-ould have pointed out to them the unwisdom 
of it all.” That is not in accordance with my mformation. The Railway 
contracts were arranged at an earlier period and I think it is iinpoitant 
that that should be realized, because the date on which the contract was 
made very materially influences the opinion of the parties to the contract 
as to the probable price. 
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Mt. Homi. —Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mather. —^Lower down in the sama paragraph you say “ wiiih all the- 
express knowledge at their command they curtailed their output of struo- 
turals that yielded them a better return in favour of rails on which they 
made practically nothing.’’ We are aware of course that the Tata Company 
had made definite contracts to supply certain quantities of rails to the Railway 
Companies. They had, so far as I am aware, no such far-reaching contracts- 
in regard to the supply of structural steel. After these contracts had been 
made the price of rails went against them and the manufacture of rails was 
not profitable for a time, was less profitable than the manufacture of 
structural steel. Do you suggest that simply because the manufacture of 
rails was less profitable than structural steel the Tata Company would have 
been justified in curtailing the manufacture of rail's? Is it not rather to 
their credit that they endeavoured to make the contract deliverie.s even 
when the price proved unfavourable? 

Mr. Homi. —^It all depends upon the business line that they had taken. 
I don’t say that they should have gone against the contract. 

Mr. Mather. —I think the attitude of the Railway Board and other railway 
companies is that the Tata Company have done what they could to carry 
out their contraote. 

Mr. Homi. —I am afraid in my opinion these contracts were rather rash. 

Mr. Mather. —After having made the contracts, do you think that Tata's 
ought to have curtailed their output of rails? 

Mr. H(mi.-~1 admire their loyalty in this respect. 

Mr. Mather. —That being so, I don't think it quite represents the position 
to say that they curtailed their output of structursd steel. 

Mr. Homi. —The natural inference is that, if they go in for more rails, it 
would curtail the manufacture of structural steel to that proportion. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 11 you come to the question of the advisability 
of making these contracts. These contracts were made with the railways for 
a long period at a fixed price. It may be questionable whether that was a 
sound policy. But at any rate there is this to be borne in mind that the rail¬ 
ways had, previous to these, contracts for the supply of rails, contracted to 
supply transport for a still longer period at a fixed price, and the railways 
themselves were adhering to that. It follows that there is a precedent, in the 
cMe of the railways, for having a definite price fixed for a considerable 
period. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Then you suggest further on in this paragraph that the 
method of business of the United States Steel Corporation is a reasonable 
thing for the Tata Company to aim at. Do you think that the conditions 
of the steel industry in the United States and particularly the Steel Corpo¬ 
ration with regard to that industry are in any way comparable with the 
conditions in this country? 

Mr. Homi. —It is not so much a question of comparison of the local 
conditions as the question of comparing business methods. Long term con¬ 
tracts bind the parties to supply material at a fised price which may not 
turn out to be favourable. It might turn out, as it did in the case of 

Tata’s, that all cost of production might go up and they stand to lose on 

that. 

Mr. Mather. —It might happen the other way about? 

Mr. Homi. —Quite right. 

Mr. Mathev* —My point is this. The United States Steel Corporation can 
settle its method of doing business practically without any fear of competi¬ 
tion from other countries. It is generally recognized that as regards internal 

competitors the Steel Corporation has an advantage in the cost of produc¬ 

tion, The consequence is that the United States Steel Corporation is practi¬ 
cally in a position to adopt whatever method of doing business suits it best. 
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Mr. Homi. —^Nofc so much as it suits bast, but because it has a grasp 
of the situation right on the bpiJt and a control over the cost of production, 
and the prices are only fixed for a quarter though the orders may bO' 
taken for a longer period. 

Mr. Mather. —I think I am substantially correct in making a generaliza¬ 
tion that the Steel Corporation is in a position to adopt any method which 
shits it best. It exercises it with considerable wisdom I have no doubt, 
but no Indian steel company in the past at any raite has been in that position. 
They had to face the prospect of considerable foreign competition. 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 13 you give us the production figures for open 
hearth, blooms and finished goods, year to year. I take it that the year 
which you mention as 1916 is 1916-17? 

Mr. Homi. — 1 took the standard 1917 figures. 

Mr. Mather. —That I take it is Tata’s year 1917-18? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^And similarly throughout? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Then you show for 1918 a considerable drop in production., 
but you ought to have allowed for the fact that the Tata Company’s official 
year 1918 was only 9 months and therefore there was no real drop. 

Mr. Homi.—We can omit that figure for comparison. 

Mr. Mather. —’The year 1919 was a year in which there was a strike. 

Mr. Homi. —It was in 1920, 

Mr. Mather. —That was the year 1919-20. The strike began in February 
and lasted for 24 days. That again affects tfie output—so that there again, 
the figures for that year are con-siderably afieotod by the strike which com¬ 
pletely stopped all production. Again in 1920 there were two strikes, first 
in the gas producer plant and later on in the open hearth which again 
affected the output for that year. Similarly in 1922 there was a strike 
which lasted for about S weeks and inevitably affected the production for a 
considerably longer period. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, but in 1920 they had 7 furnaces running. 

Mr. Mather, —Certainly, except when the strikes were on. 

Mr. Homi. —^There was one more furnace in operation as compared to 5 
furnaces average in 1917. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you mean month by month the average of furnaces 
making steel was 5? 

Mr. Homi. —Not month by month; average for the whole year. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 16 where you begin to discuss the cost of 
raw materials you observe ' few concerns enjoyed the unique position of a 
stability of and control over the prices of these raw materials as Tata’s did 
and are doing.” I cannot see that the Tata Company have any very special 
advantage in that respect. You have been in tbs United States of America. 
Have you not found, there that it is a regular thing for a_ large iron and 
steel concern to have control over its own coal, iron ore and limestone? 

Mr. Homi. —But not over transport facilities. 

Mr. Mather. —^What control have Tata’s got here? 

Mr. Homi. —They have long term contracts for freight and the companies 
in the States do not at all have any advantage in that. 

Mr. Mather. —I referred to that as being a po.ssibl6 off-set to the longi 
contracts which Tata’s gave to the railways. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do not the Steel companies have their own railways? 

Mr, Homi. —Only for short distances. 
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Mr. Mather. —You don’t claim that Tata’s are in any unique position 
as regards anything but transport? 

Mr. Ilorai. —Transport and the price of the iron ore. 

Mr. Mather.—In what way have they greater control over the price of 
their ore than other companies in other countries which own their own iron 

.ores? ^ . T j-xi 

Mr, Homi.' —Very many companies get their supplies ironi ainer^nt 

;Syndioates. 

Mr. Mather. —In most cases they are large shareholders. 

Mr. Ilomi. —That may be, but not necessarily. 

Mr. Mather.—Of course that is so. In England and on the Continent 
where I know the works well, it is a common thing for concerns manufactur¬ 
ing the kind of steel that Tata’s do to control their own iron ore, coal and 
limestone. I think that it is esaggerating the position very considerably to 
refer to Tata’s as being in an unique position in that respect. I think that 
it is almost the regular practice. 

Mr. Homi. —I still cling to my opinion. 

Mr. Mather.—Lov/er down you say “ The only fluctuating factor in these 
items was that of labour and even then it was not so uncertain or varying—^ 
there was a 10 per cent, increase in 1916 and an additional 10 per cent, in 
1920.” 

Mr. Homi. —I have to change the “ 10 per cent, in 1920.” There was a 
general increase of 20 per cent, in March 1920 and later on in June certain 
concessions were given which amounted in the case of common labour to 
about 7 per cent, addition, being in the form of two days’ additional pay 
for four weeks’ continuous work. 

Mr. Mather.— will take it then that you have modified it. But the 
question still remains whether you think that the labour cost would be the 
only fluctuating factor in the cost of raising ore. 

Mr. Homi. —A very great one. 

Mr. Mather. —In the next few lines you rather assume the cpst of ore 
should increase by the same percentage as the cost of labour, neithei* more 
nor less. You quote the same figures. Do you modify these figures in the 
same way? If the cost of labour has risen by 10 per cent, it would only 
mean 10 per cent, on the cost of the ore. There^ are other items in the 
cost of the ore. Do you take it that the other items have not changed 
to any important extent? 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know whether I would be permitted to take advan¬ 
tage of the next par.agraph—paragraph 17. 

Tresident. —I am afraid that paragraph 17 is not before the Board. 

Mr. Homi. —But it answers the question put by Mr. Mather. 

President. —The only way in which you can deal with it is to tell 
Mr. Mather what you have to say. 

Mr. H nmi .—I have said in this paragraph that labour costs need not be 
the only factor. There may have been considerable rise in the cost of 
mining operations. 

Mr. Blather. —That is what I am getting at. ■ It is not a sound method 
to arrive at the percentage increase in the total cost from the percentage 
increase in labour. , 

Mr. Homi. —My proposition was that the inerea.se in labour costs and 
increases in mining operations could not have amounted to such proportion 
as to induce that much increase in the cost of their final product. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 18, you tell us that Tata’s bought and con-, 
triicted for, coal. You mention first of all Tata’s own coal reserves and then 
Siiy “ Tatas bought and contracted for coal in the market in order to pro¬ 
tect themselves in what manner I cannot conceive.” You don’t appear to 
consider this as a sound method. Supposing the coal reserves which Tata’s 
required were not fully developed to their maximum output, (you would 
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probably agree that it would take a considerable time to develop these coal- 
■fields) don’t you think it reasonable that Tata’s should have entered into 
contracts for coal until such time»as the coal properties were developed ? 

Mr. H.omi, —The General Manager in his evidence said that about 60 
per cent, of coal was being bought in the open market, so far as I remem¬ 
ber the figures, I understand that these coal mines were bought about 
1916-17, There were about six or seven long years to develop these proper¬ 
ties. I may be a little bit more exacting, but my opinion is that there was 
enough time during which these fields could have been developed to meet 
the full demands of the whole works. 

Mr. Mather —That of course is a matter of opinion. It is a matter for 
coal experts. We have been trying to get the opinion of people connected 
with the coal industry in order to clear up this particular point, but at 
any rate you don’t want the Board to object fundamentally to the principle 
•of contracting for coal in the open market in such circumstances? 

Mr. Homi. —If Tata’s sold their coal in the open market, I would like 
to know how these buyers got their wagons when Tata’s themselves could 
not. 

Mr. Mather. —That is a matter for the Wagon Controller. Then you refer 
to the selling price in the open market. It is always possible—I do not 
know whether it has not occurred to you—that some coal that was raised 
might not he of the particular quality that Tata’s would require. In one 
mine coal may vary from seam to seam. 

Mr. Homi. —It can under any circumstances be used as steam coal. 

-Mr, Mather. —It can, hut it may not he always advisable to do so. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know about that. 

Mr. Maiher. —Then in paragraph 19 in discussing Tata’s coal reserves, 
and the period for which the reserves will be sufficient, you take a million 
tons consumption a year with the Greater Extensions running at full swing, 
but later on in para. 35 you say that when the Greater Extensions are in 
full swing, the coal requirements might reach 1,400,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Homi. —Even if it were 2 million tons, they would last 400 years 
which would he quite a long span of life, 

Mr. Mather. —It would not look so startling as your figure 888, would it? 
I'hen in para. 20, you say that “ Messrs. Kilburn & Co. took charge of the 
Tisco Collieries because they could not be run cheaply if we give credence 
to rumours.” You will understand that, it is not the function of the Board 
to give credence to rumours. They will require evidence before they can 
attach any importance to the statement. 

Mr. Homi. —1 cannot state more than what I have said. You can take 
it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Mather. —^Further down in paragraph 20 you saj' “ what is more to 
the point, the quality of coal coming to the works has decidedly become 
poorer from 10 per cent, to 12 per cent, ash in the better grades of coal, 
-then to 18 per cent, to 20 per cent, now in the same grades.” Do you thjnK 
that there is a worse deterioration in the quality of coal than has occurred 
generally throughout the coal industry in India? 

Mr. Homi. —It is answered in the next line —“ Certainly Indian coai 
could not have deteriorated that much and not that quick.” 

Mr. Mather. —You say that it could not have deteriorated. Suppose it 
did? 

Mr. Homi. —I would be surprised. 

Mr. Mather. —All the evidence we have is to the effect that it did. The 
quality of Indian coal did deteriorate and this deterioration was not peculiar 
-to Tata’s. The railways had trouble and all the other big users had trouble. 
The coal comp.anies themselves admit that the quality of coal went down. 

Mr. Homi .—Do you think that the same seams yielded a worse quality? 

Mr. Mather. —Because of the difficulties of labour and wagon supply 
it was impossible to do proper screening and picking. 
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Mr. Somi .—Then it is not a defect in the coal itself; it is a sort of 
outside physical defect. 

Mr. Maiher. —We are not discussing the coal as it lies in the seam. 
The question we are discussing here is the quality of coal as it reaches- 
consumers. 

Mr. Homi .—My point was that there had been deterioration. It meant 
not in the fundamental quality of the seam and hence conld have been 
averted by replacing with better grades. 

Mr. Mather. —The fundamental quality could not be changed. The only 
thing that matters is the quality of the coal as it reaches the works and not 
as it lies under-ground. The point I want to make is that it was almost 
impossible to maintain the standard. Practically all large consumers of 
coal have complained ineffectually on that subject. The evidence from the 
coal industry suggests that Tata’s could not have been expected to have 
avoided a serious deterioration. 

Mr. llomi .—I should have been glad to have been the exception, if by 
personal efforts or any other means it could have been averted. 

Mr. Mather. —The quality is improving again now. There was a con¬ 
siderable period in which—it is the unanimous opinion of the coal industry— 
the coal as delivered was poor in qi 2 ality and at that time they could not 
have avoided it. To that extent Tata’s appear to be in much the same 
position as other peopile. That of course rather covers your sentence at the 
end of para. 20 in which you say '' The situation, though complex, is an apt 
subject for investigation—complete and serious—^for the solution ought to be 
plain as it is simple.” 1 am afraid that it has been neither plain nor simple 
for the collieries in Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. Tt has been worrying 
them very seriously. 

At the beginning of para. 22 you say that Tata’s enjoy a greater control 
than any other concern in the world in the matter of supply and price of 
raw materials. This is a view which I cannot accept and I repeat that 
control over ores and other things is normal with big steel works and not 
exceptional. 

In paragraph 26 again you have a reference to the curtailment of struc¬ 
tural output, I have already dealt with this point. 

. In paragraph 26 you say “After the slump of 1921, which affected the 
world production and world consumption of steel, but which did not hit India 
nor the Tata’s to any such extent.” I think that it hit Tata’s to the same 
extent at any rate in the extremely important matter of price. The price 
of steel went down almost as rapidly here as it did in other countries. 

Jlfr, Homi .—The point was whether there was a drop in demand or in 
consumption. I have not referred to the price. The reference is about the- 
stoppage of demand. 

Mr. Mather. —You are referring to the necessity of some works closing 
down. To that extent, owing partly to their contracts, Tata’s were in a 
better position. 

Mr. Homi. —In America, at that time there was absolutely no demand 
from railways and so the works had to he shut down. 

Mr. Mather. —From p.aragraph 28 onw'ards you begin to discuss the rela¬ 
tive value of ore mines or ore concessions and you seem to think that Tata’s 
have altogether an overwhelming advantage in the quality of their ore. You 
refer particularly as regards the British ores to the Frodiugham Iron and 
Steel Company which had to remove 50 feet of cover to open a bed of ore 
24 feet thick assaying only 22-66 per cent. iron. You have never been to 
the Frodingham Works, have you? 

Mr. Homi. —No, 

Mr, Mather. —I was there last .summer and I took the opportunity of 
learning how that lean ora was used. That ore contains a large percentege 
of lit*e. 
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3Ir. Jiojni.—Self-fluxing? ^ 

Mr Matiier .—It is more than self-fluxing. The consequence is that iron 
works in that district are able to bring in their ore from horthamptonsaire 
perhaps 80 miles away with a higher content - of iron and make a sell- 
fluxing mixture at a very small cost. Alt^hough the iron 
much lower than Tata’s hematites, on the whole it is conipaiatively an 
economical ore in these circumstances since they don't have to bring m 
limestone. 

Mr. Honii .—The case of Frodingham's was cited to show the mining 
difficulties and the cost of raising the ore. 

Mr. Maiher.—l am not at all sure that the mining diffieultiaa 
at Frodingham a.ro seriously greater than those at Gurumaishini. The ore is 
practically on the ivorks site and is in a very thick deposit and is easily 
worked. There are places in the ore fields where there is practically no 
cover to be removed. The ore is very- thick and can be mined very econo- 
mically. There is no transportation question. 

Mr. Homi.—The last two lines in the same, paragraph explain the situation. 

Mr. Mather.—The British official mining report shows that the ores oi 
Linconshire and Northa.mpto.n could bo raised at a cost of Rs. 1,10 per ton 
in 1913 but in 1922 the cost was Rs. 2-5. This will show that as regards 
the cost of raising the ore, Tata’s have not got any fundamental advantage. 
As regards the quality, I certainly would not say that the Luglish oie is 
as good, b'ut the difference in value is by no means as big as the dinerenoe 
in iron content would suggest. Very much same thing app les to the 
ores of Briey you refer to in paragraph 30. The ores of Briey and surround- 
ing regions in France assay about 33 per cent, iron.” There are large deposits 
containing more than 33 per cent. iron—Standard Briey ore contains 36 per 
cent. There again it occurs in such big deposits and in such circumstances 
that before the war it could be raised under two rupees per ton. In most 
cases although the iron content is less its actual commercial value is more 
nearly equal to that of the hematite that occurs in Singhhhum than the iron 
content suggests, as it is self-fluxing. 

In paragraph 31, you discuss the American iron ore. I was reading only 
recently the revision of the prices for the standard contract for the Mesaba 
ore in 'America. That contract is based on an iron content of 51'7 per o_6nfi 
That in itself is enough to indicate that there are ores containing substantially 
more than 49 per cent. 

Mr. Homi .—In the case of concentrated ores, they go to 66 per cent. 

Mr. Mather .—You don’t want to suggest that most of the American ores 
are concentrated? 

Mr. Homi .—This is a new process coming in shape, as good ores are 
being exhausted out. 

Mr. Mather .—^Lower down, you say that most of these ores are lean and 
have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Homi.—Most of the ores are lean. They w'ork without concentrating. 

Mr. Mather.—You say exactly the opposite—that most of the ores “ are 
concentrated.” 

Mr. Homi .—They have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Mather .—Perhaps they ought to be concentrated. 


Mr. Homi .—“They have to he concentrated” and not “they are.” . 

Mr. Mather .—In paragraph 32, you tell us that “ as far as the situation of 
the Tata works is concerned, the position is unique in the world in that within 
a hundred miles as the crow flies they can lay their hands on moat all they 
want.” Can you tell me of any large works in England that has to go as 
far as 100 miles for raw materials except those which import from Spain or 
other countries, which many of them do not? 

Mr Homi .—If they do import, they are handicapped in that respect,. 

3 I 2 
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Mr. Mather.—Yon say that the situation is unique. The Frodingham 
Iron and Steel Company never imports a*iy iron ore. It does not have to 
go far for its raw materials. Coal is withiii 30 miles and most of the ore 
is much nearer. 

Mr. Homi.—We will not quarrel over grammar. It only shows the general 

eituation. ’ 

Mr. Mather.—It is about the general situation I am rather anxious to 
be clear. Take the Frodingham Iron and Steel Company since you have 
mentioned it. It is one of the English works which exports a lot of steel 
to India and it is not in an unfavourable position with regard to its raw 
materials or shipping to anything like the extent that this paragraph of yours 
suggests. 

Mr. Homi. —Do they not import ores from Spain? 

Mr. Mather.—ttfo. They are all English ores, the bulk of which are on 
the works site. Coal does not come more than 30 or 35 miles and the 
limestone is within 15 to 20 miles. 

Mr. Homi. —Thank you for the information. 

Mr. Mather. —We cannot accept the view that the position of Tata's is 
unique, and that Tata’s, in comparison with their competitors, are more 
favourably situated as regards their raw materials in all cases. 5lou go back 
again here to the details of the mining of this ore. You suggest that the 
mining of Tata’s ore does not present any problem, being Simple gulping 
down of whole hills. That, I think, i.s by no means the position. There 
was a time many years ago when they thought that that might be so. 
That is not the position now, and the mining of that ore is in many ways 
a more complicated problem than that of other large ore deposits in. that 
the ore is scattered in lumps about the face of the hill and in the body 
of the hill it is not good. 

Mr. Homi. —Do you refer to their new acquirements? 

Mr. Mather. —We are talking for the moment about what they are actually ~ 
working on, which is^urumaisliini. 

Then in paragraph 36 you raise the question of Tata’s reserves. I am not 
concerned with the number of years. It is obviously a matter of general 
policy, but you say that it prevents “ further enterprise to the detriment 
of immediate industrial development.” Do you think that has actually 
happened or is likely to happen in the near future? 

Based only on the knowledge that I have been able to acquire in a per¬ 
fectly general way, partly by visiting those ore fields and partly from publi¬ 
cations of the Geological Survey and discussions with people of that kind, 
that there are enormous deposits of ore which have not been taken by any 
company. Each company interested in iron ore, including the two com¬ 
panies which have not started working at all, has got all the reserves that it 
wants and it is an exaggeration to say that Tata’s are preventing further 
enterprise. 

Mr. Homi. —It may be a general conclusion not necessarily based on facts. 

If one particular party monopolises the ore others would be out of count 
to that extent. If it reserves so much for itself it is only closing the doors 
to others. 

Mr. Mather. —But if there is an enormous quantity elsewhere it is not a 
particular hardship to the other party. 

Mr. Homi. —Not necessarily in any particular case. 

Mr. Mather.—1 mean you do not claim that “ it has prevented.” 

Mr. Homi. —No. ' 

Mr. Mather. —You might even go and say that there is no fear of that 
in the near future. 

Mr. Homi.—I don’t know. , 

Mr. Mather, —In paragraph 37 you give us the prices of American ores 
and the English ores. These prices are the market quotations nf the ores, I 
presume, delivered at the blast furnace? 
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Mr., Homi. —Market quotations plus freight up to Pittsburgh Docks, not 
from the docks to, the works. 

Mr. Mather. —I had already bdtore I received your statement been collect¬ 
ing information on this point. I do not suggest that the discrepancy m 

figures affects the argument very greatly, but at any rate I arrived at a 

lower figure than you have for American prices. The 1922 price for (Lake 
Superior) ore (51*5 per cent, iron) at Lower Lake porta was 5'05 dollars: 
freight to Pittsburgh 1'15 dollars. Total 6'20 dollars. This even at Bs. 3-3 per 
dollar is only Rs. 20-8 instead of Rs. 21-2 you have given, and at the par 
of exchange at wh’ch you were converting these figures (3'07) it would have 
come to Rs. 18-13 on the 1922 figures. However, I do not say that it 

affects comparison very greatly but I wanted to bring it to your notice. 

Similarly the only figure you have given for English ore is I presume for 
Hematite. It is not typical of the cost of ore used by British blast furnaces. 
It is considerably higher than the actual average cost to the furnaces. Then 
as regards coal, I do not know whether you have any particulars of the actual 
quality of coal which is covered by these American and English prices. 

Mr. Homi. —^No. 

Mr. Mather. —But the presumption is that it is rather a better grade coal? 

Mr. Homi. —I imagine so. 

Mr. Mather.—I think the same would probably apply to the stone, by 
which you probably mean limestone. 

Mr. Homi. —I meant Tata’s dolomite and limestone. 

Mr. Mather. —Tata’s are under a handicap in this respect. These are the 
prices of limestone and in most cases so far as the blast furnaces are 
concerned the English, and probably American, limestone is of a higher grade. 
Theirs is rather a better grade than Tata’s both as regards coal and limestone. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 38 you have given a table of labour increases. 
I take also the corrections that you have now made for 1918-19. You will 
agree that these rates arq rather higher than what you have given. 

Mr. liomi.~l will make Rs. 0-6-6 instead of 6 annas in 1920. 

Mr. Mather.—1 think it would be 7 annas or a little more, but we need 
not trouble. In paragraph 42 you have told us “ that from 1914-22 we find 
that on an average each employee produces per year less then 5 tons on a 
rough estimate.” Is that 5 tons of pig iron or 5 tons of finished steel? 

Mr. Homi. —Finished steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you make any allowance for the surplus pig iron that 
was made other than that actually used for steel? 

Mr. Homi. —^No. It is for the finished products only. 

Mr. Mather. —All the surplus pig iron was not taken into account; to that 
extent it was not calculated on the same basis as the 53 tons for the United 
States Steel Corporation plant. 

Mr. Homi. —The Steel Corporation never sells any pig iron. 

Mr. Mather. —Exactly. There are other discrepancies in the comparison. 
I think you will agree with me that other Steel works do not have to employ 
a staff for town administration at any rate over the whole of their operation. 

Mr. Homi. —Some tE them—no; others do have their land and buildings 
Departments and their staff to count. 

Mr. Mather. —So that Tata’s pay for a number of employees who are non¬ 
productive as against steel producing employees: similarly men employed 
on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Homi. —Men on the Greater Extensions have been eliminated. 

Mr. Mather. —You have not eliminated them at all stages. That is why 
it is difficult to compare one figure with another. But to make our 
final figures which we shall be working on this basis, I have also turned 
up some oUthe Steel Corporation figures and I agree with your figure 53 tons 
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which includes transportation employees. The United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion figure for 1922 after eliminating transportation employees was 61 tons per 
man. A little lower down in the same paragraph you say'_“ It has recently 
been officially announced that in the steel works of America about M per 
cent, of the eniployees work 12 hours shifts but these luen could hardly 
exceed 5 per cent, of the total employees.” Do you know whether it includes 
blast furnace men? 

Mr. Howi.—Part of them, 

Mr. Mather. —I cannot make that coincide with your next line, which 
suggests that the Iron and Steel Companies in America only employ about 
J of their whole staff of the steel w'orks or the blast furnace, 

ill?-. Komi. —Take for examiale the men working on the tressle and the ore 
bins; they do not work 12 hours shift. 

ilTr. Mather.—Yon say that 20 per cent, of these men work 12 hours 
shifts.^ 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. In that men are included who .are really needed in the 
operation, first and second smelters, blast furnace men and so on. 

Mt. Mather.—it, is very difficult to make much use of it without any 
accurate definition of the class of labour. Doubtless you know that the 
12 hours day has been abandoned now in the United States. 

Mr. Komi. —Most of the companies have started 8 hours day. 

Mr. Mather. —In laaragraph 4.-5 you say “Comparing these figures with 
those at Jamshedpur and leaving out of acnount those employed at mines and 
quarries, we find the average figure of 9.03 tons per man per year for the 
last three years and lesser stiJl from 1914 onwards,” and a little lower 
down you say “ that you have made allowance for the 3 hour shift w'orked, 
as also for the handloading of coke and sand casting and loading of pig 
iron.” How did you calculate that? 

Mr. Komi. —I took the total tonnage oftpig iron produced and subtracted 
from it the pig iron used in the open hearth furnace and converted the 
remaining pig into steel as well. 

Mr. Uaflicr.—Assuming that it was ail converted into steel ? What figure 
did you divide it by.^ 

Mr. Komi,—By the labour in the wmrks alone, excluding Greater 
Extensions. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 46 you give us the output of a steel plant with 
an average total force of 813 men at the works and producing approximately 
2,000 tons of sheet bars and billets per day. I do not suppose you would 
contend that any of Tatas’ mills could be expected to get the same output 
per day as a modern mill. 

Mr. Komi. —They have their 40'' blooming mills. 

Mr. Mather. —When was this American plant constructed? It is probably 
a recent one. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know. I think it is an old plant. 

Mr. Mather. —It is an old company and an old mill? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 48 you give us the production and the number 
of men employed in the various American works and Tata’s for comparison. 
You give a production of 150,000 tons. 

Mr. Komi.—This is not necessarily actual production. That is taken ass 
a lump figure. The number of men employed is according to my calcula¬ 
tion 29,204 though 26,173 is taken from the company’s reports. 

Mr. Mather. —Where are these men working? 

Mr. H omi. —On the plant. 

Mr. Mather. —Including the Greater Extensions? 
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Mr. Ilomi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. you think it is a fair oomparison? So far as my 
general information goes, the nunther of men on the whole of the operation 
department is not more than half of that. About half the men work at 
Jamshedpur on the Greater Extensions. 

Jfr. Homi .—You mean including the cooly labour, contractors’ labour.'' 

Mr. Mather. —Y^es. 

Mr. Homi.—But this does not take the contractors’ labour into account. 

Mr. Mather. —It is a much higher labour figure than 1 have ever seen. 

Mr. Homi.—The figure 26,000 given in the company’s report excludes 
contractors’ labour. 

Mr. Mather. —But that includes Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. There is a difference of 3,000 here. 

Mr. Mather. —That 26,000 is a rough approximation. At any rate I think 
that about only one half are employed on the whole plant on the actual 
production out of this 26,000 that you have given here. 

Mr. Homi. —My information is that there are only 3 to 4 thousand men 
employed on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Mather. —I think the comparison is very much exaggerated. We shall 
get accurate figures about that. 

Mr. Homi .—So far as I remember it is 3,800 or somewhat more.t 

Mr. Mather. —In para. 49 I am not entirely clear about the meaning. 
Am I right in understanding you to mean that the pay of the common labour 
for 24 hours is equal to the cost of one ton of something? 

Mr. Homi. —One ton of finished product. 

Mr. Mather.—Ot course your figure for Tata’s would depend entirely on 
the accuracy of the total labour employed. 

Mr. Homi.—Should probably be revised. May be crossed out. 

Mr. Mather. —In para. 60 you say that 5 months’ supply must be stocked 
and picked up again in the worst season of the year. What is that supply 
exactly ? 

Mr. Homi. —Supply of ores and raw materials. 

Mr. Mather. —That is exactly the point which I want to be sure about, 

I can understand that so far as Lake Superior ore is concerned. But so 
far as it comes from other districts they do not have that particular difficulty. 

Mr. Horni.' —They may then suffer in point of coal. Coal also comes 
through rivers. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite possible that there are some interruptions. 

Mr. Homi. —In the winter months. 

Mr. Mather.—Just as there are interruptions here during the monsoon, 
hut yon would not suggest that this stocking of 5 months’ requirements 
applies equally to the coal and limestone as it does to ore. 

Mr. Homi. —Coal and ore mostly: they come from the Lake ports to 
Pittsburgh district. 

Mr. Mather. —Works in the Pittsburgh district do not get their coal 
from ports. 

Mr. Homi. —This comes through different rivers in barges. 

Mr. Mather. — For how long will this difficulty continue in the year? 

Mr. 7-7 o«'«'.—From about end of November to about February or March. 
It depends on actual weather conditions. Sometimes the ice has to be broken 

by dynamiting it. 

Mr. Mather.—Thej stock it up-because railway freight is prohibitive? 

t Note added by witness, when correcting the record “ mistaken for 1920 
figures.” 
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Mt. Homi.—Yea. They do it. They cannot stop the works. 

Mr. Mather. —You tell us in para. 51 “•! have the word of the Company » 
Consulting Engineer and from my own personal observation and contact 1 
can vouch that our native labour, if not actually superior, is at least th® 
equivalent of the various emigrant labour that come to the United States. 
Again at some later stage (in parfC. 54) on the same subject you say it 
should not be necessary to employ more than 2 men in India where one 
would have been sufficient in America. Do you know whether there are 
any other big industries in India requiring heavy manual work which have 
succeeded in reducing their labour requirements to that level. 

Mr. Homi. —^I am referring only to Tata’s and my experience of these 
works compared to other works in America. That is my opinion. I have not 
studied other industries. 

Mr. Mather.—1 think that, if you study other industries, you will find 
that wherever heavy manual labour is required the number of men employed, 
is very much greater, 4, 5 or 6 times than the number employed m similar 
works in other countries. Suppose you have got that in other industries do 
you think that there is possibly some justification in Tata’s employing so 
many? 

Mr. Homi. —The more men you employ the greater is the inefficiency, 

Mr. Mather. —Nobody would question the desirability of reducing th® 
number, but we know that in actual practice Tata’s have not succeeded in 
reducing the number of men to twice the number of men employed in 
Europe. If other industries also requiring heavy_ manual labour had succeeded; 
in reducing the number of men required to this level then prima facie on® 
would think that Tata’s ought to be able to do it. But if it happens that 
all industries in India employ more men it would be a reasonable presump* 
tion that the Indian labourer at present cannot do this heavy labour as- 
efficiently as in America and Europe. 

Mr. Ho'mi.—li this is the view you take on the question, I may be 
permitted to say that I do not bind myself to that opinion. It might be 
then presumed that similar condition.! exist there the same as at Tata’s. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us lliM other industries have been able to- 
reduoe labour In the way you think Tata's ought to do? 

Mr. Homi. —I have no idea oi other industries and I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Mather.—Towards the end of para. 61 you tell us about the number 
of women employed in loading coke and you say “ that these ovens pro- 
duce on an average less than 549 tons of coke a day. 

Mr. Homi. —This should be 540 tons and includes non-recovery ovens 

coke only—those four batteries of non-recovery ovens. 

Mr. Mather. —Is it exactly same number of ovens that employ these 325- 
women or are they employed in all ovens? 

Mr. Homi. —^AIl the Evence-Coppee ovens? 

Mr. Mather. —^You say that they have to carry it five to ten ft. away to- 

the wagon. My idea was that it was about 5 times as much. 

Mr. Homi. —The bank could not be very broad from which coke is- 

hauled up. . 

Mr. Mather. —It would be about 50 ft. My estimate would therefore be 
5 times yours. , _ ^ 

Mr. Homi.—To haul up coke right into the wagons I take it will b® 
20 ft. 


Mr. Mather .—I think you are rather under-estimating. 

Do you claim that these women do not take more than 8 or 4 step® 
with their coke to get it into the wagon? 

Mr. Homi .—It is not a question of taking steps but a question of 
baskets. My point is this that we are not getting enough work out of 
these people. We allow them sufficient leisure to do their work. They can affor^ 
to do it because there are so many of them. 
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Mr. Mather. —What the Board is anxious to know is how far they osn 
aoeept your figures as being reliable, and if you tell us that these women 
have to carry the coke only 5 to 10 ft,, I doubt the accuracy of the figures. 

Mr, Homi. —Suppose the bank is 20 ft. broad? 

Mr. Mather. —Your general argument still remains. We cannot however 
go and say that these women only carry 10 to 20 ft. unless we are sure 

Mr. Homi.—When the coke comes out it occupies almost half the ijank 
and that eliminates half the width of the bank. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 54 you have discussed the question of labour 
and you say that the workmen in India work only eight hours as against their 
12 elsewhere. This 12 hours work has been abandoned for some years in 
Europe and is now being abandoned in America also. 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —At the bottom of page 13 you give us_ a long table of 
the cost of producing coke, pig iron and so on in the United States, these 
costs being divided between labour and “ all other costs.” Can you tell 
me exactly what “ all other costs ” are? 

Mr. Homi. —Cost of services. 

Mr. Mather. —Every firm has a different idea of what should be included 
in things of that kind. 

Mr. Homi. —I will tell you. That includes materials in repairs and main¬ 
tenance, steam, water, electric power, yard switching, contingent fund, relin- 
ing fund and so on. 

Mr. Mather. —Not depreciation? 

Mr. Homi. —No depreciation, no interest, no insurance, 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 65 on page 17 in discussing these other costs 
you say ‘ ‘ Some of the supplies at Jamshedpur do cost more than in America, 
others again cost less but when we consider that a oon8iderat)le proportion 

of these “ other costs ” is really due to labour.”. Can you tell us of 

any important class of supply which would cost less in Jamshedpur than 
they would be expected to cost in other countries? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, labour supply upon the steam and power generation and 
other purposes. Steam is one of the items and then there are laboratory 
expenses. We get' our chemists here cheaper than in other countries. This 
goes with other costs. 

Mr. Mather. —Anything else? 

Mr. Homi, —Accounting, shops and so on. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon say in paragraph 67 ” Very few plants in America of 
the size and capacity as the Tata Iron and Steel Company Works would go for 
a General Manager and his establishment charges over and above a General 
Superintendent and his staff.” I can only say to that that I have seen 
Steel works in every important steel producing country in Europe and I 
have never known of works of that size with only a General Superintendent. 

Mr. Homi. —I have mentioned about America. Take, for instance, the- 
United States Steel Corporation. They are all in charge of General Super¬ 
intendents. There is no General Manager. The rest are all Superintendents, 
of departments. 

Mr. Mather. —Each company in the Corporation has a Superintendent. 

Mr. Homi. —There are various sections of a particular shop. Take Open, 
Hearth, for instance. .4 person appointed in charge of a shop may go as 
Superintendent and above him there is a General Superintendent for Open, 
Hearth or such shops. 

Mr. Mather. —You will agree that every large steel producing company 
has a General Manager. 

Mr. Homi. —I beg your pardon. It is the Board that works it and the 
works is represented by the General Superintendent. There is no General 
Manager for the whole company. 
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Mr. Mather .— That is certainly the case with most of Tatas’ competitors. 
What "vou say may be the- case in America, 

Then you tell us “ No plants however big keep half a dozen G-enerah 
Master mechanics, floating engineers of all sorts and conditions.” Do you 
imply by that that Tatas employ half a dozen master mechanics? 

Mr. Homi. —^We have at the Jamshedpur plant about half a dozen in 
round figures. 

President. —Why mention half a dozen if it is not accurate? 

Mr. Homi. —That is what is called in general terms. 

President. —The clear implication in this instance is that Tatas’ have got 
a certain staff at Jamshedpur which is unnecessary. If you mention the 
figure as half a dozen surely we must take that to mean that there are 
half a dozen. 

Mr. Homi. —If you take General Master mechanics alone it will be less. 

President. —Then there are only two or three floating engineers. That 
is included in the half a dozen, 

Mr. Mather. — “ Engineers of all sorts ” may be half a dozen and more. 
At the bottom of paragraph 71 you refer to a wonderfully equipped machine 
■shop. That I take it is the newest of the machine shops. 

Mr. Homi. —No, 2 machine shop. 

Mr. Mather .— You refer to that in a way that suggests that it is occu¬ 
pied chiefly in doing repairs and maintenance of the plants in operation but 
in actual practice you will find that the machine shop is devoted almost 
exolu-sively to new construction, in making plant, etc., for the Greater 
Exten.sions. . 

Mr. JZomi,—And after it is built—after the Greater Extensions are com¬ 
plete—I do not know to what purpose it will be devoted. 

Mr, Mather. —You do not know and I do not know. That will be for 
the Directors, to settle. We cannot proirhesy : they may find some work for 
it. 

President .— The implication in the first sentence is that it is diverted to 
another purpose. 

Mr. Mather .— You do not regard the manuf.acture of new plant for the 
Greater Extensions as being repairs and renewals? 

President.—'^or is ■ the construction of the Greater Extensions due to 
•■oniebody's neglect or oversight? 

Mr. Homi .— The Greater Extensions have come into existence since then. 
Prior to that, for the previous three or four years they wu'e only doing repairs 
and renewals. 

Mr. Mother ,— YVheu was this machine shop completed and equipped with 
these machinery? Is it only since the Greater extensions started? 

Mr. Homi .— Yes. 

Mr, Mather.—It would not be correct to imply that these machine and 
blacksmiths’ shops are monopolised on the repairs and renewals. 

Mr. Mather.—The same criticism would apply to your figures in para¬ 
graph 73 about the number of locomotives. It is inevitable that the number 
of locomotives should be greater'in a YVorks building such large extensions 
as Tata’s are doing as otherwise materials cannot be brought to the site 
quickly. 

Mr. Homi .— I have seen w'oiks in operation of the size of a plant of that 
kind, having only a fraction of that number. 

Mr. Mather.—Tio you want to imply that 22 locomotives were occupied 
on the operations department only ? 

Mr. Homi.—I say that in my opinion 22 locomotives, even considering the 
necessities of the Greater Extensions, are entirely too high. 
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Mr. Ginwala.—'Even for the construction? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, as you will see in the lines following “Up to the end of 
lSi9 there were just seven engines on the job and a Plate Mill, new Coke 
ovens, and Duplex plant are amongst all the new additions with a Tinplate 
and a couple of subsidiaries on the go. Surely that does not need 15 loco¬ 
motives.” 

ill?'. Mather. —At any rate some considerable increase is obviously neces¬ 
sary. Then in paragraph 74 you say “ the open hearth furnaces need an 
overhaul practically every month.” It is one of my duties when I am at my 
ordinary work to keep a record of the production of all steel made by Tata’s 
and my records do not indicate the need for this overhauling every month 
at all. 

Mr. Homi. —Overhaul does not necessarily mean complete overhauling. 
It includes everyday overhaul as well as complete overhaul. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case you might have said overhaul at the end of 
every heat. 

Mr. Homi. —That would not come under overhaul. 

Mr. Mather. —Now, in paragraph 79 you tell us that the United States 
Steel Corporation uses 4,046 Ihs. of approximately 49-50 per cent, iron ore 
to make a ton of pig iron; that is the average for the last 15 years. That 
would be equivalent to 2,023 lbs. of pui’e iron? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

3fr, Mather. —Can you tell me how many pounds of iron there are in 
one ton of the Corporation pig iron? 

Mr. Homi. —It is measured by the long ton. 

Mr. Mather. —But how many tons of pure iron are there in the Corpor¬ 
ation pig ? 

Mr. Homi. —That depends on how much of silicon, sulphur and other 
constituents there are. 

Mr. Mather.—Can you tell us what that is? 

Mr. Homi. —I cannot tell you off-hand. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you accept from me that it cannot be more than 7 
per cent. ? 

Mr. Homi. —About that, I think. 

Mr. Mather.—This ore consumption that you mention cannot give more 
than about 90-3 per cent, of pure iron in the pig iron. Where does the 
Corporation get the other iron from? 

Mr. Homi. —From scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think it is an accurate comparison to put these 
figures of the Steel Corporation against the figures of other companies with¬ 
out stating in each case how much scrap is used? 

Mr. Honvi. —I can give you that for the Corporation.* 

Mr. Mather.—1 shall be glad if you would. Is there anything to support, 
as the figures stand, that the Tata Co. are using more ore than is necessary? 

Mr. Homi. —I will give you that.t 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 80 on the question of coke consumption, you 
give us some American figures for the consumption of coke in furnaces using 
coke with 10, 12 and 14 per cent, ash content and then you say “ Granted 
the Tata coke contains 8 to 10 per cent, more ash than the American coke 
and therefore 8 to 10 per cent, more fuel is needed.” But surely you are 
aware that very much more than 8 to 10 per cent, fuel will he required if 
there is 8 to 10 per cent, more- ash. 

Mr. Homi. —In this case I had the opinion of various persons who have 
had considerable experience of the blast furnaces. 


*Not received, 
t Statement IV (3). 
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^Ir. Mather. —But no blast furnace man would agree to that. It would 
require much greater extra consumption of coke per ton of pig, as that addi¬ 
tional ash has to be fluxed and heated. 

Mr. Komi. —It all depends upon the practice. 

Mr. Mather. —It does not depend upon practice. It all depends upon the 
Inevitable necessity of the reactions in the furnace for the production - of 
pig iron. 

Mr. Komi. —If you are going on the same basis that it would need much 
more, I may cite the case of one of the companies and you will then see 
whether their figures entirely tally with these figures or not. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not the point at all. You convey an impression 
that because Indian coke contains 8 to 10 per cent, more ash than the 
American coke you refer to, therefore only 8 to 10 per cent, more fuel will be 
required to make a ton of pig iron all other things being equal. That I say 
is a serious fallacy. 

Mr. Komi. —That may be a matter of opinion. If you alter your furnace 
and change your other conditions you may manage. 

Mr. Mather. —You still adhere to the opinion you have expressed F 

Mr. Komi. —I do. 

Mr. Mather. —That other things being equal if one coke contains 10 per 
cent, more ash than another, you will require 10 per cent, more fuel? 

Mr. Komi.~-l adhere to my opinion. 

Mr. Mather. —All I can say is that I cannot give it any support what¬ 
ever and I have never come across any experienced blast furnace man who 
would. 

Mr. Komi.—I am supported in my information by the Tata Co.’s figures 
themselves. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not to the point as it introduces new factors. In 
paragraph 81 you admit that more flux is required, due to the greater ash in 
coke and ^lhen you go on to say “ This once more emphasizes the necessity 
of selecting the best grade of coal, which ought not to be a difficult matter 
in that they buy their supply in the market and when a good price is 
paid (Rs. 9) a very good quality has to be secured.” Do you think you can 
go into the market and buy better coal? 

Mr. Komi. —I have never tried it. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that if you went to any of the coal owners in 
Bengal or Bihar and told them you were paying Rs. 9 per ton, they would 
give you better quality?- 

Mr. Komi. —This goes as a corollary to the other one in which I have 
mentioned that Indian coal could not have deteriorated to the extent alleged 
and if it had not deteriorated and good quality is available, there is no 
reason why it could not be had. 

Mr. Mather. —But if we admit that there has been a general deterio¬ 
ration in the quality of coal, then you will agree that this drops out for the 
time being? 

Mr. Komi. —I can’t say: I have no experience of coal mines in India. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 84 you tell us that some of the steel men in 
America laugh at the idea of 500 men employed per furnace at Jamshedpur. 
Has any of these nien had any experience of Indian conditions? 

Mr. Komi. —No, they judged by the results and that is how I would have 
done. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 94 you tell us “ It is the place that eats up 
most of what would otherwise be dividends and it is the very department 
that has proved the ruin of companies that preceded the Tatas.” This I 
think is the department that you are most critical of: it gives the best 
scope for improvement? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. . 
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Mr. Mat/ter.—But thia statement of yours indicates that in your opinion 
it is likely to be the most difficult department to run. Have you any kind 
of evidence that this particular (department, and not other things, proved the 
ruin of the companies? 

Mr. Homi. —The Bengal Iron and Steel Co. had a steel department and 
it shut down because it could not produce steel cheaply: it had all sorts of 
■difficulties. 

Mr. Mather. —Were they specially open hearth difficulties? 

Mr. JZomi.—Most of them. So far as my impression is from reading the 
history of these companies and hearing lectures read by the late Assistant 
Government Chemist at Jamshedpur, Mr. A. K. Bose—he is dead now-— 
that was published by some Society in England, and there it was expressly 
mentioned that it was the open hearth that proved their rum. 

Mr. Mather.—li we accept that as the greatest difficulty, then that rather 
indicates that it is a particularly difficult department to run in India at any 
rate. If a completely separate Company, not connected in any way with the 
Tata Co., also found that it was particularly difficult, doesn’t that indicate 
that? 

Mr. Homi.— Probably their conditions were then the same as Tata’s con¬ 
ditions, but that is not necessarily so. 

Mr. Mather.—It does rather indicate that it is a very difficult problem 
to deal with in India. I don’t say that the difficulties cannot he got over. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, that is true. 

Mr. 3Iather,—In paragraph 95—would you mind making clear just 
■exactly what these ‘spreads’ are? 

Mr. Homi.—Conversion costs. 

Mr. Mather.—Your point is that the difference between the works cost of 
one ton of pig iron and the works cost of one ton of ingots (.Hllets) used to 
he $6 in America. 

Mr. Homi. —The “spreads” are now placed at about $10. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 99 you give us the average of 4,291 tons per 
furnace per month for one American plant or a group of plants. 

Mr. Homi. —Group of two plants. 

Mr. Mather.—What kind of steel were they making? 

Mr. Homi.—Rail steel as well as structural steel. 

Mr. Mather. —What kind of pig iron were they using? 

Mr. Homi.—They were using pig iron from their own blast furnaces. 

Mr. Mather. —How much phosphorus, do you know? 

Mr. Homi. —About ‘25 to '30. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 100 you express an opinion which is repeated 
^jgain at a later stage that the practice at Jamshedpur is more calculated to 
increase than retard or lower the production. You seem to imply that with 
75 to so per cent, pig iron and the remainder scrap, they should he able to 
make their steel more quickly. Have not the American furnaces used more 
■scrap ? 

Mr. Homi.—More scrap and cold pig. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon have never mentioned cold pig. 

Mr. Homi.—This American percentage of 46 to 50 includes both cold pig 
^nd scrap. It does not entirely mean cold scrap. 

Mr. Mafker.—If they have enough pig iron it must be so, hut that is not 
the normal thing. 

You have mentioiied in paragraph 102 that “The Brier Hill plant of 
-seven furnaces averaged per month an output of'^0,000 tons or 4,285 tons 
per furnace and with 12 furnaces running they made not less than 50,000 
tons per furnace, but their practice was with an average of 60-50 mix oi 
hot metal to cold scrap and pig.” That does not mean at all that all the 
®ig iron is cold. 
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Mr. Eomi.—No, it does not necessarily mean all cold pig. 

Mr. Mather.-Mio yo.u think that Tata^, with 75 to 80 per cent, hot 
metal, ought to be able to make steel more quickly than the Brier Hill plant 
with 50 per cent? 

Mr. Jfomi.—That is my contention 

Mr. Blather.—It is your contention that Tata’s were in a specially good 
position to make steel rapidly in their open hearth furnaces? 

BIr. Ilomi. —Yes. 

BIr. Blather.—Bo you know on the whole where the most rapid open 
hearth practice is? 

BIr. Homi.—l have no experience outside of America. 

Mr. Blather.—Bon’t you think that is rather a limitation if you have no 
experience of practice outside America in criticizing details of that kind ? 

BIr. IlomL —Not necessarily. 

BIr. Blather.—1 take it you have no prolonged experience of your own in 
open health practice? 

Bit. Jiowi.—During my stay at Jamshedpur on the gas_ producer plant I 
had ample opportunities of learning the open hearth practice. 

Mr. Blather.—RnA you ample opportunities of learning how far these 
conditions are a handicap or an advantage? 

Mr. Homi.—l devoted my time in the open hearth furnaces in America 
too, and am comparing these two. 

Mr. Mather.—Bo you think that the Tata Co. have an advantage in using 
73 pet cent, of pig iron against these American plants which are using 50 
per cent ? 

BIr. Eomi.—Yea, because that means so much time less in smelting. 

BIr. Blaiher.—Bnt it means more extra time in removing inniurities. 
Steel is most rapidly manufactured in the basic open hearth plants in Bel¬ 
gium, Lorraine and Germany, where they use on the average only 25 per 
cent, of pig and 75 per cent, cold scrap, and they make steel there more 
rapidly than they do in America. 

BIr. liomi.—With this 73 per cent, of cold ^ scrap they don’t have^ to 
remove impurities, but the natural consequence is that it takes more time 
to smelt tho scrap. 

BIr. Blather.—Yh.6 time saved by not_ having to melt the scrap is more 
than lost by having to remove the impurities. 

BIr. Homt.—That has to. be found in practice as to how much impurities 
are in Tata’s pig and in what quantity. 

BIr. Blather.—That has been found. All these are known facts and I put 
it to you that no open hearth man ivho has experience of different condi¬ 
tions in America would give an opinion that the Tata Co. have an advant- 
age in having to lise 75 per cent, of pig iron. It is a drawback. 

BIr. Eomi.—My contention is substantiated by the number of hours re¬ 
quired for doing tho heats at the plant. I have seen at Jamshedpur beats 
tapped out in 5, 6 or 8 hours and that is generally quicker time than it 
takes in America, 

BIr. Blather.—That is not a shorter time than the normal practice in 
some countries. 

BIr. Eomi.—It all depends upon the amount of impurities to be removed, 

BIr. Blather.—And it is exactly that point that makes your contention 
that Tata’s have an advantage by using 75 per cent, pig iron a fallacy. 

In paragraph 111 you refer to Tata’s consumption of ferro manganese in 
the open hearth department. You tell us that 15 lbs. of ferro manganese 
would be a very fair amount, 

BIr. Eomi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—On what basil d-« yon say that? 
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Mr. Komi. —By looking to the amount of manganese that is needed m 
the different spesifications of the eteel. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you tell us how much is needed in different specifioa 
tions ? 

Mr. Komi.—It all depends on whether it is rail steel or structural steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Well, -as 1 am re.spoiisihle for most of these specifications, 1 
am in a position to tell you that even assuming that the whole of the man¬ 
ganese contained in the ferro-menganese remained in the steel, w'hich does 
not happen in any steel works, 15 lbs. of ferro-manganese would not put in 
enough manganese to bring the steel within the specification. 

Mr. Komi. —I am open to correction in that respect. But you will agree 
that.30 to 35 lbs. is rather too high. 

Mr. Mather. —1 express no opinion. .In paragraph 117 there is a rather 
interesting remark. Yon say “The late Superintendent used to say that he 
had signed more requisition slips and works orders in a month at Jamshed¬ 
pur than he' had ever done in Gary with twice the number of furnaces in a 
single shop.” Why did he sign these requisition slips? Is it because his 
cwn open hearth furnaces required repairs for w'hich these articles were to 
be used? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —May I suggest that if that is so, does not that rathei 
indicate that Indian labour is not nearly a.s efficient as in other countries 
and that he could not train his men as quickly as he expected to? 

3Ir. Komi. —He was there for only 3 years. When a new man comes he 
has to get in touch with Indian conditions and by the time he settles down 
he finds that his contract is over and a.s there is no chance of a renewal he, 
does not give particular attention to how things go on. 

3It. Mather. —This may be as much a reflection on the Superintendent 
as on the sj'stem. 

3Ir. Komi.—And yet, I may be permitted to say, this Superintendent 
made more steel than anyone else. I shall read a letter from that Superin¬ 
tendent. 

President , —Please let us know what it is you wish to read. 

i!fr. Homi.—His attitude about the situation. 

President. —Is it a private letter from him? 

3Ir. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got his permission to read it? 

Mr. Komi. —These are replies to certain of my questions about the Iron 
and Steel Works. 

President. —For what purpose arc you putting that in? 

Mr. Komi. —In order to show the difficulty about the Tata’s works. It 
there is a constant change of men there is no tendency or inclination on. the 
part of the men to look to the interests of the works. 

3Ir. Ginwala, —Who is the man? 

Mr. Komi. —The late Superintendent of the Open Hearth Furnace. 

- President .— You want to give that letter informally. 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t know whether it.is admissible. In order to prove the 
existence of a certain state of things at Jamshedpur, you-want to place 
before the Board a letter which you have received from a former employee 
of the company ? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —I don’t think that it is a reasonable way of doing it. 

Mr. Komi. — This is just a remMk, mter alia. 
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President.—li you would send ns a copy of that letter, we will see 
whether we can admit it, hut I am not prepared to admit it at this stage. 

Mr Homi.—All right. , x- ■ 

Mr. Matter.—There should not he any difficulty in the way of meeting 
my point. I do not know the gentleman you refer to here. 


Mr, Momi .—He left in 1918. 

Mr. Mather.~T\ie feeling that I had when I read this paragraph was 
this ■ that if a Superintendent who had proved his efficiency in an American 
plant still found it necessary after being in Jamshedpur to do things which 
meant quite a large expenditure of money on repairs—if a really efficient 
open hearth man found that necessary, is not that an indication tha,t there 
are very serious difficulties in the way of reaching the same standard ot 
efficiency in India as in America? If it was possible to reach the same 
standard in the open hearth department, presumably this gentleman would 
have done it. 

Mr. Homi.—He could not do it in three years’ time which is the con¬ 


tract time. 

Mr. Ginwala.—PLovr long would that take? 

Mr. Homi.—lf a man is limited up to three years, he does not care very 
much for the whole thing. 

Mr. Mather.—That implies that the Superintendent himself did not care 
to do the work with zeal. 

Mr. Homi.—l make no reflection on anybody. I only point out that if 
a man remains only for three years, he does not devote the best of his 
ability. The company is not benefited in any way from the best of such 
abilities. 

Mr. Mather.—It you are justified in making such an imputation, that 
would seem to be a natural disadvantage which Indian steel companies 
would suffer from, so long as it was necessary to bring men from outside for 
the open hearth department. 

Mr. Homi.—The state of affairs can be readjly and quickly remedied. 

Mr. Mather.—lA paragraph 118 you say that Oxygen gas is used as a 
matter of routine in opening the tap holes of the furnaces. Up to what 
time was that statement correct? 

Mr. Eomi.—Up to 1919. 

Mr. Mather .—In that case, probably you will be pleased to hear that it 
is no longer a routine. 

Mr. Eomi ,—It is very much to he desired. 

Fresident.—Uo you think that you are justified in saying that Oxygen 
gas is used as a matter of routine when all the evidence you have had is as 
far hack as 1919? 

Mr. Eomi.—It all depends on how you take that “ it is a matter of 
routine.” 

President.—Do you think that that statement of fact is justified by the 
information you had? 

Mr, Eomi .—I do, in the light of information I had. 


President.—Yoa have told us that your own personal experience was up 
•to 1919. 

Mr. Eomi .—^It was entirely a matter of routine up to 1919. At the present 
time though it has varied, it still is a matter of routine when compared with 
-other plants. 

President .—What other plants? 1 understood you to say distinctly to 
3Ir. Mather that you knew that this state of things existed up to 1919. 

Mr, Mather .—Do you think that it still continues? 


Mr. Eomi .—It may not be to that extent, but certainly it is greater 
when compared with the plants in America. 
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President .—Your statement is that a matter of routine. Do yon 

adhere to that view ? 

Mr. Homi .—I am prepared t# modify that in the light of Mr. Mather’s 
statement, tfp to 1919 it was a matter of routine for every heat, but that 
it is no more so. The information on which my contention was based was 
that it might not be to that particular extent, but it is still used to such 
an extent that it is regarded as routine when compared with what obtains 
in the case of other plants. 

Mr. Mather.—I did not state that it was a matter of routine up to 1919. 

Mr. Oinwala.—\yhat is the percentage in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Seldom, if ever, they use it. 

Mr. Mather .—In my opinion at the pji'esent time, it is not a matter of 
routine. 

In paragraph 119 you discuss the use of silica and fire bricks which 
mere formerly imported from Europe and Japan and never obtained in 
India. You tell us that the costs' of these, presumably per ton of ingot* 
made, have increased enormously. Does it not occur to you that this may 
be inevitable? You cannot expect to get silica bricks at the same price a? 
in 1916. 

Mr. Homi. —No, The question is proportion. 

Mr. Mather .—At any rate that accounts for a great proportion of the 
rise. 

Mr. Homi .—It has relation to the relining fund that I was talking about 

Mr. Mather .'—Another item to bo borne in mind in connection with 
silica and fire bricks is this: that during the war it became extremely difli- 
cult, if not quite impossible, for Tata’s to import fire bricks and silica bricks 
and they tried to get them made in India. For a time they were not able 
to obtain bricks of the quality they desired, but now I have reason to believe 
that the quality of the bricks is satisfactory. So it necessarily meant 
greater expense to the people who used them. 

Mr. Homi ,—I am taking the busines,* point of view. When they found 
that the bricks that were made here did not come up to their standard, they 
should have bought from outside and they had ample opportunities of buy¬ 
ing them from outside. 

Mr. Maf/ifir.—During the war, they had not, 

Mr. Homi.—From 1919 onwards, I believe there were ample oppovtuni- 
tiee. 

Mr. Mather .—There were many aspects to the business point of view. 
It might be necessary, once having started the making of fire bricks, to con¬ 
tinue at any rate as long as there was any hope of giving rja.souable satis¬ 
faction, which has, I understand, now been achieved. It is quite possible 
that these two factors may account for the greater part of the rise that has 
taken place in the expenditure on these articles per ton of ingots. 


Oral evidence of Mr. HOMI, B.A., L1.B., recorded at 
Bombay on Tuesday, the 20th November 1923. 

Mr. Homi.—Yesterday in paragraph 48 about Tata’s labour, the figure 
quoted by me is the number of employees on the muster rolls and the number 
of presentees would be considerably less: also some of them would be work¬ 
ing on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. blather. —Yes, part of them. 

Mr. Homi.—Then in paragraph 67 where there is a mention of half a 
dozen Master Mechanics, floating Engineers of all sorts and conditions, I 
find that the number of these engineers is still the same as I have mentioned. 
There are six Master Mechanics plus Engineers. 

3 K 


VOL. HI. 
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Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Homi. —About the coke consumption, I have given the subject oij 
deep consideration and 1 am satisfied in r»y argument in which I am borne 
out by the csmpany’s results. I think that the consumption of fuel can be 
well circumscribed to considerably less than what obtains at presefit. 

Mr. Mather. —Whether Tata’s consumption of coke could by any method 
be reduced was not the criticism I was making on your remarks. My point 
was this. If one coke contains 10 per cent, more ash than another, it must 
be used to the extent of more than an extra 10 per cent, per ton of pig iron 
on account of the extra ash, other things being equal. Your statement is 
that if the difference in ash content is 8 to 10 per cent, more, then only 
10 per cent, more fuel is needed. That is the statement I cannot accept. 

Mr. Homi. —It is susceptible of being brought down. 

Mr. Mather.—Fot other reasons which I was not discussing. 

Mr. Homi. —I see that, now. 

Mr. Mather. —I cannot accept your original statement. There is another 
point to be borne in mind in connection with the comparison of coke con¬ 
sumption at Tata’s Works and at other works. You have not given us 
any details, but I presume that the pig iron made at these other works is 
very largely or almost entirely basic pig and that pig iron is used for steel 
making. 

Mr. Homi. —Mostly. 

Mr. Mather. —The majority of Tata’s pig iron is basic pig iron, but they 
have been making very much more foundry iron than most steel works. 
Ordinarily the manufacture of foundry iron inevitably requires more coke 
per ton than pig iron. Does it not occur to you that it may possibly account 
for some of the excess consumption? 

Mr, Homi. —I make no comment at this stage, beyond what I have said. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 120, you say at the end “I have seen plants 
with 14 and 7 furnaces, for instance, working with 2 and 3 cranes respec¬ 
tively.” Presumably, the figures have to be reversed into 3 and 2. 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—They are entirely on the pit side? 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 121 you give us some labour costs per ton 
of ingots. Can you tell us what classes of labour these American figures 
cover ? 

Mr. Homi.—All labour. 

Mr. Mather. —Including gas producer labour ? 

Mr. Homi, —^Yes, 

Mr. Mather.—Are you sure they do? 

Mr. Homi.—(Looking at some papers) No. They include all productive 
labour as^well as Labour in repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Mather.—Hut not gas producer labour? 

Mr. Homi.—I don’t think that they have made any separate classifica¬ 
tion of that. I presume that goes in the item of fuel. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 124 you discuss the method of payment to the 
covenanted hands in ^he Open Hearth Department and you tell us that 
“ you have noted men willing to sign on tonnage basis with a pertain mini¬ 
mum guaranteed yearly.” Is not that almost exactly how Tata’s system of 
payment works out—that each man gets a minimum monthly payment and 
on the top of that he gets a bonus calculated on the tonnage output of the 
department? It does not differ in any important respect from the system 
you have mentioned here. 

Mr. Homi. —^It would come to considerably leas than the rate that is 
fixed. 
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Mr. Mather.~As far as the system is concerned—we are simply discussing 
the system—it is essentially the same. 

Mr. Homi .—Not necessarily, suppose in those cases I have mentioned 
tonnage basis was fixed. It might amount in the 1st month to say less than 
what a man is entitled to get. In that case he would have to work extra 
hard next month. It would he an inducement for him to work hard rather 
than wait till the end of the year. 

Mr. Mather .—You mean instead of a monthly minimum, there should be a 
yearly minimum.^ 

Mr. Homi.: —Yes. 

Mr, Mather .—The difference is not really very important whether the 
minimum is paid on a monthly basis or an annual' basis. 

Mr. Homi .—I think that it would conduce to better results. 

Mr. Mather .—In its essential features the system you advocate is very 
similar to the system that has actually been adopted. 

In paragraph 126 you say “ At Jamshedpur, whether they make good 
steel, bad steel or any steel, they get paid all the same.” I cannot accept 
that as correct; so far as my experience with the Company’s steel-making 
goes, men are not paid for any bad steel that they may make. 

Mr. Homi .—My point is whether they make good steel or not, there is 
a fixed guaranteed salary per month. 

Mr. Mather .—That fixed sum is not in any ease a suflScient inducement 
for men to come out. 

Mr. Hofii.—There is a difference of opinion. . ^ 

Mr. Mather .—You may have a different opinion. Even the Company 
.would not claim anything to support that, as far as I have seen. 

Mr. Homi .—In case there is a break-out in a furnace,, the men in America 
would not be paid anything for that, but in Jamshedpur it makes no dif¬ 
ference. 

Mr. Motber.—Excuse me, it does make a difference. The men are paid 
a fixed monthly salary. It is a comparatively small salary and not in any 
'Case sufficient to induce men to come out to India to make steel. Therefore 
the bonus has bpen so fixed that in an ordinary month every man does get 
a bonus. Without that the man would not be satisfied to stay here. There¬ 
fore any accident due to careless work of that kind deprives him of some of 
his bonus automatically. If there is any break-out, the man would not get 
anything on that steel. 

Mr. Homi .—There we come to the same point wfhether the men are paid 
adequately or not. 

Mr. Mather.—It would be for you to prove that men would be willing 
to come to India to do this work on a pay sjjbstantially lower than they are 
getting at present. You have not adduced facts and figures to show that, 
nnd till you do so I would wait for evidence about the possibility. 

Mr. Homi .—I have mentioned somewhere. 

Mr. Mother,—The whole of your paragraphs 128, 129 and 130 really work 
out to this that you think on the whole the net effect of the Company’s 
'system of payment is that they give these men more pay than is necessary. 
Yon probably are aware that in September 1920 there was a strike of the 
covenanted hands on the Open Hearth Department, who were being paid on 
this basis, because the pay was not sufiScient. Naturally the Company had 
no tendency to give the men extra pay but ultimately they had to give in. 
Does not that rather suggest that the Company is not giving pay unless it 
jB absolutely necessary and the presumption is that those rates are necessary. 

Mr. Homi.—l don’t accept the Company’s decision. The Company’s deci- 
nion is the decision of the men at Jamshedpur. 

Mr Mather.—hhB men would not accept your decision either. 

3k2 
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Mr. Komi. —I am giving an expression of my opinion. I still say that 
the men are paid there much more than necessary. 

Mr. Mather. —Don’t you think that the Board would be entitled tc 
attach more value to the very effective expression of opinion of the men doing 
the work and the opinion of the Company against whose interest it is tc 
give these men more pay? 

Mr. Komi. —Don’t you think that there are various other circumstances- 
that make up for any deficiency that there may be in their pay by waj^ ot 
their getting privilege leave, eight hours w’ork and other different advantages' 
Mr. Mather. —Eight hours day is customary now in all steel making 
countries. 

Mr. Komi. —Since 1916? 

Mr. Mofher.—All these other questions of subsidiary benefits were ah 
carefully weighed and taken into account and the Company did all thej 
could to press those arguments and made the most of the subsidiary bene¬ 
fits. But the men who were actively concerned maintained at a consider¬ 
able risk to themselves that the wages were not sufficient. I think that it 
is hardly to be expected that the Board can accept any other view about 
these rates unless it is supported by some extremely strong facts. 

Mr. Komi. —I do think that the Company was extremely generous on 
that point. 

Mr. Mather. —But of course the men did not. It is rather difficult for 
you, unless you can bring up more facts than you have mentioned about 
these rates of pay, to establish that. 

Mr. Komi. —I will adduce that later on. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 141 in which you are discussing the Mills 
Department, you tell us of certain American Mills which were getting large 
outputs from blooming mills. Are you sure that these mills are starting 
with the same size of ingots as Tatasf 

Mr. Komi. —Almost the same—58 cwt. or thereabout. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they rolling the same sized blooms? 

Mr. Komi, —Most of the American mills roll 4'’x4''' billets. There are' 
very many of them which roll blooms, so the tonnage varies. 

Mr. Mather.—Some of them roll 8"x8" and others 4"x4"f 
Mr. Komi.—It all depends on the works. If you take all the works in 
the United States, you can say ‘ yes.’ 

Mr. Mather. —And probably that applies to all the mills with a big out¬ 
put? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Whereas, as you are aware, Tatas’ have to roll a consider¬ 
able proportion of 4'^ x 4" billets in their mills and to that extent they can¬ 
not he expected to keep back. 

Mr. Komi. —If they are rolling rails to the extent of 60 per cent, of their 
eutput, then they would require 8"x8" blooms, which means less rolling time. 

Mr. Mather. —That leaves a substantial proportion of smaller blooms or 
billets which interferes of course seriously with the maximum output of the 
mill. 

Mr. Komi. —I do not know how it should. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 147 you tell us that you don’t recollect having 
seen anywhere such a terrible amount of breakdowns and mishaps as happen 
in and around these mills. I think that you are still discussing the bloom¬ 
ing mills? 

Mr. Homi.—This includes blooming as well as rail and other mills. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon have not mentioned rails. 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that this applies to the blooming mill as well 
4S to the rail mill? 



Mr. Komi .—Part of it. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that there are many more breakdowns iu the 
blooming mills than there are in mills in other countries? 

Mr. Komi. —Not in the blooming mill. 

Mr. Mather. —You are satisfied there? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Math&r. —This should be qualified as only applying to the rail mill? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. Table-rolls come into the blooming mills, as well. 

Mr. Mather. —These breakdowns you attribute to the faulty design of the 
imill in the first instance? 

Mr. Komi. —You might blame that for the cranks. 

Mr. Mather. —Or to the carelessness of the staff? 

Mr. Komi. —Partly that and partly the faulty design of the machinery. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that the carelessness on the part of the staff 
is responsible for these? 

Mr. Komi. —Quite a hit. 

Mr. Mather. —On the blooming mills, there is only one European employ¬ 
ed in each shift. 

Mr. Komi. —I make no qualifications about Europeans at all. 

President. —Are you aware of the fact that on the blooming mills only 
■one European is employed on each shift? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President. —Very well then, if there are more breakages due to careless¬ 
ness-, probably you would admit that no one man whatever his position or 
qualification can take up detailed responsibility for every piece of plant. 
Does not that then imply .that the Indians who form the rest are not yet so 
efficient in the maintenance and manipulation of these mills? 

Mr. Komi. —^I don’t accept that view at all. My contention is that there 
is no organisation. 

Mr. Mather. —You think that it is only a question of more organisation? 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes. Personality is more and more subordinated in modern 
industrial concerns. 

President. —Since 1919, you had no opportunity of forming an indepen¬ 
dent opinion as regards the management and organisation ? 

Mr. Komi. —Evidently, but I have kept myself in close touch. 

President .—So that your opinion is based on your recollection? 

Mr. Komi. —Also. 

Mr. Mather. —I am inclined to think still that your opinion in the state¬ 
ment that there .are more breakages in table rolls, roller cranks, etc., and 
that they are generally more considerable than in other plants is one of the 
many cases which do go to prove that up to the present it has not been 
possible to train Indian labour to the same standard of efficiency as obtains 
in other oonntriea. That is a question to which we referred yesterday. 

Mr. Komi.~\t may be untrained. I say no efforts have been made to 
train them for the line. 

Mr. Mather. —Later on in the same paragraph (147) you say “ I remember 
of no occasion when an indicator chart of the engines was taken to determine 
the index of efficiency.” Is there any particular reason why j’ou should 
know when an indicator chart of the engines is taken? I do not think that 
anybody can say that. That statement cannot carry any authority unless it 
comes from a person who ought to know when an indicator chart is taken. 
This statement does not mean anything if it comes from other persons. 

Mr. Komi. —That means that no chart was taken. 

Mr. Mather. —Does that mean that no chart was taken because you did 
■not know that it was taken? 
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Mr. know it for a fact. 

President _^You know it from information received, from othersF 

Mr. Eomi.—Up to 1919 I know it, Sir, from my own personal experience; 

President. —You were not at any time employed in the blooming mill? 

Mr. Homi.—Eo. 

President. —Yonr statement is that if the indicator chart had been taken 
you wquld have known it? 

Mr. Homi. —Not necessarily officially. 

President. —It is not a question of official or unofficial. You did not heat 
or see it was taken and you infer it was not taken. 

Mr. Homi. —I infer it and know it for a fact. 

President. —Your statement is that you know it for a fact. Our busi¬ 
ness is to enquire what evidence you had to justify such a statement. 

Mr, Homi.~l have known very many things and this was one of these 
that never come out. In fact on two occasions indicator chart was proposed 
to be taken but the proposal was turned down. 

President. —It is for you to inform the Board, as far as you can, how you 
obtained this information and I irnderstand your statement is this: that 
had the indicator chart been taken you must have known and, as you do 
not know, it was not taken, 

Mr. Homi. —This is not the line of argument. I know it for a fact that 
this was not taken. 

President.—How ? 

Mr. Homi. —From various sources of information. In a small plant like' 
that at Jamshedpur there is hardly anything that occurs in one department 
which is not known in the other departments. 

President.—By hearsay? 

Mr. Homi. —Mostly by hearsay and also by personal examination. 

President. —If you make a personal examination you can satisfy yourself 
that a certain thing is done. But you cannot by personal observation satisfy 
yourself that a thing is not done unless you have watched all the time. 

Mr. Homi. —If you have not seen a thing done, you do come to the com 
elusion that such a thing is not done. 

President.—I am still in doubt as to the materials you have to bear out 
this statement. 

Mr. Homi. —^Tbis will be borne out by the Company’s own statement. 

President.—Let us leave it at that. 

Mr. MatTier.—Leaving the question of the indicator chart, are you ait 
experienced steam engineer? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho, Sir. 

Mr. Mather. —In spite of that fact and your statement that no indicator 
chart has been taken, you still have no hesitation in declaring that the 
efficiency will be very low. 

Mr. Homi. —I do possess the elementary knowledge of a steam engineer 
and even a layman wonld say that the efficiency of an engine would react 
very greatly on steam production and steam consumption of the boiler 
plant. 

Mr. Mather. —You are aware of course that the boiler plant at Tata’s is 
serving very many purposes. I want to know what qualifications you have; 
merely by looking at that engine to say that it is an engine of very low 
efficiency, since on your own statement no indicator chart has been taken, 

Mr. Homi.—I bad that information from engineers who were already on 
the spot. 

Mr. ‘Mather. —So it is not on your own authority at all. If they come 
to give evidence on that suggestion it wojjld carry weight. Then in para- 
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graph 148 you give us “all other costs” of Tata’s mills and United States 
mills—blooming mills—for compajison, I take it that the items included in 
the two sets are -identical ? ‘ 

Mr. Unmi, —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —You say that Tata’s had an overwhelming advantage over 
American conditions. Will you say in what respects Tata’s had an advant¬ 
age? 

Mr. Homi. —In the items of supply which go into “ all other costs.” 

Mr. Mather. —Most of these resolve themselves ultimately to coal. 

Mr. Homi.—There are labour, steam, water, electric current, shops, 
laboratory expenses, yard switching and so on. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 1.51 you are discussing the ‘ spread ’ or ‘ con¬ 
version costs ’ between billets and merchant bars. There are one or two 
figures that seem to me very surprising. First of all you tell us that at 
one time the spread in America was 5 dollars but that the average for pre¬ 
war years was lO-fil dollars. Is that the average for pre-war years? If so, 
what do you mean by 5 dollars? 

Mr. 'Homi. —That was before 1921. ; 

Mr. iUafher.—Pre-war years were before 1914. 

Mr. Homi. —5 dollars has reference to years before 1911 and the pre-war 
years are taken from 1911 to 1914. 

Mr. Mather. —However, 6 dollars spread is a sort of basis as you mention 
it two or three times and this 10-61 dollars for pre-war years is fairly consis¬ 
tent with your maximum of 12-94 in March 1913 and the minimum of 
4-69 dollars in November 1911. I would like to find out what you think 
should he taken as a basis for pre-war cost. 

President. —If you can tell us at what time the spread was 5 dollars in 
America that would help us. 

Mr. Homi. —If I can read from this article. “ It was once regarded as 
substantially axiomatic in the steel industry that 5 dollars spread would 
cover costs between pig iron and billets and a similar 5 dollars spread would 
cover costs between billets and steel bars. Eecent eras of high prices have 
upset this interesting theory.” The five dollars has reference to years prior 
to 1911. : 

Mr. Mather. —What is the date of the article .5“ 

Mr. Homi. —This I have not been able to find out. 

Mr. Mather. —The figures which you have got from some other source 
appear to indicate that in pre-war years the spread was 10-61 and in the post¬ 
war period you tell us that the average may be regarded as 10 dollars. 
Does that mean that the costs have actually come down in the United States 
and they are actually lower than in pre-war years? 

Mr, Homi. — No. , 

Mr. Mather. —^There is a smaller spread now since the war than it was 
before the war. 

Mr. Homi. —This 10-61 dollars refers to the figures from 1911-14 and I 
have compared this pre-war figure with the Tata’s figure for 1914-18 which 
comes to an average of 11-10 dollars. Then in the post-war period 1919-22 
the maximum in America is 24 dollars and the average is 10 dollars. 

Air. Mather. —The average in America for 1919-22 is 10 dollars and the 
average for pre-war years was 10-61 dollars. Can you tell us what the state 
of the steel industry has been in America to account for this falling off ? 

Mr. Homi .—There was a slump and war-time extravagance had been 
practically got rid of. 

Mr. Mather.—There was a boom in 1920 and there was no war-time 
extravagance between 1911 and 1914. 

Mr. Homi. —Of course not, but during the war time it got very high. 
Conditions after the war are becoming as normal as before the war. 
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Mr. Mather. —I am specially interested in this because this is the only 
indication we have that post-war cost is actually less than pre-war cost. Do 
you think it is really so.? 

Mr. Komi. —Evidently from the article that I read it is clear. “Appar¬ 
ently. a new base line has been established which might tentatively be placed 
at 10 dollars for all rough purposes of calculation. This 10 dollars may 
therefore reasonably be capable of covering substantial conversion cost 
from pig iron to steel rngots and thence into billets of commercial size.” 

Mr. Mather. —If you can point to any reasonable explanation for 
this that would be very interesting: otherwise the inference is that the 
figures have not been taken on the same basis. 

Mr. Komi. —10 dollars has more reference, I presume, to 5 dollars of pre¬ 
war spread. 

President. —But pre-war spread was according to you 10-61 dollars. 

Mr. Komi. —This 5 dollars spread has reference to years beyond that, not 
1911-U. 

Mr. Mather. —For 1911-14 it was 10-61 dollars. For the three years after 
the war it \yas 10 dollars and for the three years before the war it was 
10-61 dollars. 

Mr. Komi. —It might be explained in this way. There were large scale 
productions during the war time as compared to what had been before, and 
this has appreciably brought down the cost of production though the prices 
of materials may have gone up. 

Mr. Mather. —But 1919-22 was not war-time. 

Mr. Komi. —No: but they have extended their plants during the war 
time and had greater production necessitating reduction of cost. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us exactly what developments led to this 
reduction in cost in 1919-22 when compared to 1911-14? There is no indica¬ 
tion that there has been any increased production in those years to bring the 
cost down when compared with that of the pre-war years. I was looking to 
these figures with some interest as possibly supplying us with a basis of 
reasonable costs of rolling billets into bars, but I find it very difficult to 
accept them on their face value because they seem to me inconsistent with 
themselves. You quote a minimum spread of 1-59 dollars iii 1922. Do you 
think that anybody was actually rolling billets into bars at as low a cost as 
that ? 

Mr. Komi. —There may be plants that are taking billets and rolling out 
to bars: that may account for the difference. I am merely quoting from 
the article. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that the cost may be 1-59 even in the case 
of a single plant? 

Mr. Komi. —It may be one of the causes. I take it as a possibility. 

Mr. Mather. —Since you have given these figures, if you will trace and 
supply the Board with details of cost, it would be of interest to have them. 

Mr. Komi. —I shall try my best.**'' 

Mr. Mather. —Later on you begin to discuss the fuel problem. Then 
again in considering the amount of fuel required to make steel (in paragraph 
166) you say- “ using a 50—55 mix in the open hearths only a certain amount 
of fuel is required.” May I again point out and emphasise that Tata’s do 
not use 50—55 mix, because the scrap is not available? 

Mr. Komi. —It should be 50—50 mix. 

Mr. Mather. —Tata’s cannot possibly use that mix because the scrap is 
not available and the mix they are compelled to use is one which requires 
more fuel per ton. Therefore on that basis it may be misleading. 

Mr. Komi. —It is only on theoretical basis. 

Mr. Mather. —You admit that it is only on a theoretical basis? 
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Mr. B-omi. —Yes. Tata’s do not have any electricity to drive their mills 
•either. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 157 you suggest that producer gas should no 
longer be used for heating Open Hearth furnace. Have you any particular 
■substitute in mind? 

Mr. Homi. —What do you refer to? 

Mr. Mather. —You say “ T have no hesitation in claiming that Tata’s 
should be able to finish all their steel without the use of a pound of coal 
elsewhere, except at the coke works and in the locomotives and cranes and 
shops . . .” That in fact means gas producer plant. Do you think they 
will have enough coal tar? 

Mr. Homi. —At present they have. 

Mr. Mather. —But if they were turning all their pig iron into steel which 
is approximately what they intend to do in future ? 

Mr. Homi.—rl have got a statement which I am going to file to-day where 
I have shown how much saving can be effected from that source and how 
•much steel could be made from available sources of coal tar. I Want to put 
in that statement.* 

Mr. Mather. —Is it your opinion that in addition to coal tar some coke 
oven gas would be required? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You go on to say “One can imagine the saving resulting 
from less coal, no labour or repairs on gas producers, no cleaning out of gas 
mains ...” I take it that coke ovens require gas mains. So that cannot 
he eliminated. 

Mr. Homi. —For coke-oven gas we need not have gas mains because it 
•goes out by means of pipes. 

Mr. Mather.—Wh&t is the difference between mains and pipes? 

Mr. Homi. —For producer gas you have to have big mains or they would 
he all clogged up with soot. 

Mr. Mather, —It will have to be sent through pipes; there is no essential 
■difference between a pipe and a main. 

Mr. Homi. —The pipe is of a smaller size. There is very little chance of 
its being choked up, being clean by-product gas, and there need not be clean- 
iing always. 

Mr. Mather. —That is rather different from no cleaning out of gas mains. 
I think you will find that nobody can go on passing gas in a main without 
•cleaning occasionally. 

Mr. Homi. —Not every week, anyway. 

Mr. Mather. —There will be occasional cleaning. In paragraph 159 you 
tell us that a blast furnace would be able to provide enough surplus for 
power generation purposes the equivalent of 30 H. P. for every ton of pig 
produced. 

Mr. Homi. —It should be 250 to 300 kilowatt-hours. Perhaps we will scrap 
out the whole sentence and say “ For power generation purposes practi- 
eally of the whole plant.” ” Equivalent of 30 H. P., etc.,” may go out, 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 161 you tell us about some attempt to burn 
blast furnace and coke oven gas under the boilers and a lurid red column of 
unburnt gases ignited at the chimney top. May I ask when this was? 

Mr. Homi. —In 1917, 1918 and 1919. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think it is reasonable to quote a thing like that 
which may possibly have been experimental and rectified several years ago? 

Mr. Homi. —That is why I was referring to the past. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think it has any bearing on present or future cost? 

Mr. Homi. —It has a great bearing on the present condition of the plant, 
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Mr. Mather, —^You think that might happen nowh 

Mr. Komi. —I think that extravagance would lead to the same result and 
bring the plant down to the condition which it is now. 

Mr. Mather. —It does not necessarily follow that what happened in 1919 
is still happening. This is certainly not happening, this flame on the top 
of the chimney. 

Mr. Komi. —I do not say it is happening. The amount of materials and 
money spent then has been responsible for the present condition of the 
plant. 

Mr. Mathcr.~~lt is quite possible it is your opinion, but it is not sound 
to argue that more men are being employed and more materials are being 
consumed now on the basis of something that happened in 1918. 

Mr. Komi. —I was simply showing here a reflection on previous operation 
methods. 

Mr. Mhfher.'—They may have been completely discredited now. 

Mr. Komi. —They may have been. 

Mr. Mather.~'Vfe come to your discussions of the Greater Extensions.. 
You tell us “ The Greater Extensions were sanctioned in December 1916 and. 
it will shortly he seven years since the inauguration of the scheme.” To 
that extent it is quite true, but then you go on and say “ and presumably 
will need three years more for completion.” That does not agree at all 
with the information available to the Board or with any competent examin¬ 
ation of the present position in Jamshedpur. All the indications are that 
the Greater Extensions will be completed in six months, not in three years. 

Mr. Komi.—I think these are statements that have been given out by 
the Directors from time to time in which the.v expected the Greater Exten* 
sions plant to he in full swing in about three years. 

Mr. Mather. —When was this statement made? 

Mr. Komi. —If you will give me some time I shall find it out. 

Mr, Mather. —In the meantime we must rely on the information the Board 
has got that the indications are that the Greater Extensions will he com¬ 
pleted in about six months’ time. 

Mr. Komi. —The Directors from time to time made several estimates of 
the time within which particular units might be completed, and many such 
forecasts were failures. 

Mr^Mather. —In some cases they may have been speeded up: that has- 
been the tendency of late and thing.s have been coming into operation more- 
quickly than they used to do a year or two ago. However we need not 
argue that point. Then you go on to tell us the speed with which the Gary 
plant was built. The Gary plant was built up in a very highly developed 
industrial country by the most powerful industrial corporation in the world, 
which was able to supply most of its own raw materials and a good deal 
of its transport and had practically none of the difficulties such as are- 
encountered in India. 

Mr. Komi, —You must look at the same time at the magnitude of the- 
■works, 

Mr. Mather, —The magnitude is smaller in proportion to the reserves of 
the United States Steel Corporation than the Extensions here are in propor¬ 
tion to the reserves of Tatas’. 

Mr, Komi. —It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Mather, —The Gary plant added perhaps 16 per cent, to the United 
States Steel Corporation’s output of steel while the extensions to 
the Tata Co’s plant will on an average add 200 per cent. Is it not obvious 
that in proportion to their resources it was a smaller undertaking for the 
United States Steel Corporation to put up that plant? The United States 
Steel Corporation could supply the whole steel required for putting up the- 
plant, for instance; the Tata Co, vyere not in a position to do sO. 
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Mr, Ho'ini. —They l/ad contracts made out and estimates formed as to the’ 
time of completion which had ewdently been exceeded tremendously, an item 
over which Tata’s had absolute control. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think any firm which enters into contracts has 
absolute control? 

Mr. Homi.—All of them do.. 

Mr. Mather.—Not by any means. 

Mr. Homi. —They ask for the minimum time within which the contract is 
to be carried out, otherwise there are various penal clauses attached to it. 

Mr. Mather. —I want to point out that it is not calculated to impress the 
Board as a reasonable comparison that because the most powerful Steel Com¬ 
pany in the world could add 15 per cent, to its capacity in a period of 2§ 
years in peace time in a very highly industrial country, therefore the Tata. 
Iron & Steel Co., or any other company, should add 150 per cent, to its 
capacity in India partly in war time in anything like that period? 

Mr. Komi. —They calculated all that and they were sanguine that they 
would be able to do it. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not in a position to say how sanguine they were, but 
it would not be likely to impress the Board or the outside public as being 
reasonable to expect that in war time. 

Mr. Komi. —^You know the Tata Co., in the beginning expected to com¬ 
plete the Greater Extensions in 18 months. 

Mr. Mather. —Then in paragraph 176 you talk about the plate mill which. 
“ was ‘ rushed ’ to secure fabulous profits.” Are you quite sure that you, 
are fully aware of the motives of the Directors in rushing the plate mill? 

ilfr. Komi. —Of one of them. 

Mr. Mather, —It is only a surmise? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You have no particular information about it? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you admit that there may have been causes known to 
the Directors in rushing the plate mill that you are not aware of? 

Mr. Komi. —There may have been. 

Mr. Matker.—Later on in the same paragraph you say that “ this plate- 
mill is really running merely one turn, about 15 tons a month production.” 

Mr. Komi _It should be 1,500 tons. 

Mr. Mather, —In any event, yon do not expect the Board or the public to 
take that as a criticism of the plate mill? I presume you may be aware- 
that that is only a temporary feature. 

Mr. Komi. —That is because there is no demand for plates: the prices 
have gone down. If this plant had been ready by the time they had expect¬ 
ed it might probably have run to its full capacity. 

ft Mr. Mather .—That is a different thing: we are discussing the present 
situation. Do you want to suggest that it is going to be normal to run. 
only one turn? 

Mr. Komi.-rl do not suggest anything of that kind at all. I have- 
expressly mentioned “ At present it is running one turn.” 

Mr, Mather .— The inference being of course, since you do not mention, 
any exceptional conditions, that there might not be any particular circum¬ 
stances to cause that. 

In paragraph 177 you begin to discuss the Duplex plant. Can you teUi 
us how many Duplex plants there are in the United States? 

Mr. Komi .—There are three. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think there are only three? 

Mr. Homi. —I mean of any considerable size. 

Mr. Mather.-rWhat amount of •output would you call considerable? 
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Mr. Homi. —ISOjOOO or 200.000 per year. 

Mr. Mather. the Tata Company exfiect to get rather more tonnage 
of ingots, you think there are only 3 duplex plants in th* United States of 
approximately the same size as the Tata Co.’s plant? 

Mr. Homi. —I mean per furnace. 

Mr. Mather. —Unless you give us the number of Duplex plants or say 
exactly what you limit yourself to, it does n6t give much of a basis to form 
any opinion. 

In paragraph 178 you discuss the possibility of making higher grades of 
steel by straight Talbot alone. That has not much bearing on this investi¬ 
gation of Tatas, has it? 

Mr. Homi. —^Whenever it is run as a ‘ straight ’ Talbot instead of duplex¬ 
ing it. 

Mr. Mather. —So you think that the Tata Company have handicapped 
themselves .as regards the making of steel by putting in a Talbot furnace .s’ 

Mr. Homi. —No. They could not make more steel that way tlian by the 
straight open hearth process. 

Mr. Mather. —And you think they would not be such good quality .S’ 

Mr. Homi. —Possibly not. I am quoting the opinion of the officials— 
“ that higher grades are nevar made by this process and that straight Talbot 
alone will not make any more steel in a given time than the straight 0. H. 
process—provided the quality is the same.” 

Mr. Mather. —You have not considered the opinion of any other authori¬ 
ties on the .subject F 

Mr. Homi.—I have, so far as they were available to me. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably the most careful comparison of different open 
hearth processes was made at Witkowitz for 8 years on a scale much more 
satisfactory than any experiment that has been conducted in the United 
States or any other country, end, as a result of that careful and prolonged 
large scale experiment, the manageiueiit were of opinion that the Talbot 
•furnace could make equally good steel of many different qualities and prob¬ 
ably make it more cheaply. 

Mr. Homi. —Continued large sc.'.lc production? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Homi. —But there is nothing to show that the conditions at Jamshed¬ 
pur will he duplicates of those at Witkowitz P 

Mr. Mather.—Is there anything to show that the conditions in the United 
States which you are asking the Board to consider could be repeated at 
Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —Evidently the plant and the staff in Jamshedpur are Ameri¬ 
can and they are eventually likely to be influenced by their experience in 
the United States. 

Mr. Mather. —I am afraid you are wrong on a point of fact. The open 
hearth is run by a European Superintendent. 

Mr. Homi. —Not at all. There are smelters who are Americans, The 
.Assistant Superintendent on the Duplex is an American gentleman. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not prepared to accept your opinion about the Talbot 
furnace because I do not regard it as having been based on the best opinion 
that is available. 

Mr. Homi. —That is your opinion, 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 181 you say “ there is a decided prejudice 
amongst Railway Engineering circles to look down with disfavour on the 
use of the Duplex for rails, better grades of plates, sheets, etc., for a steel 
•that is once oxidized and then deoxidized can never be the equal of a steel 
that has not undergone the cycle,” Would you mind telling us by what 
•process steel is made without being osidiaed and deoxidized? 
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Mr. Homi .—This refers to oxidization through the blast in converters, 

Mr, Mather. —I cannot acdfept the first sentence as it stands. In the 
other you tell us that “The metal whose manganese and silicon is reduced 
with a blast in the converter is a different product from the one whose im¬ 
purities are worked out by means of lime in a furnace.” Let us assume 
for the moment that it is different. Do you mean that it is worse or better t 
Mr. Homi .—By blast you will never get the same quality. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you get better quality? 

Mr. Homi .—Worse. 

Mr. Mather. —Invariably ? 

Mr. Homi .—Mostly. 

Mr. Mather,—You know that most of the steel rails laid in India have- 
been made by the converter process? 

Mr. Homi .—There are various engineers who differ in their opinion. 
Whether it should be duplex steel or open hearth steel is mostly influenced 
by the chief engineers of railways and their metallurgists. 

Mr. Mather, —We are discussing for the moment the principle of steel 
manufacture; we are not discussing what the railwa.Vij.engineers think of it. 
You seem to assume that steel made in a converter is necessarily of inferior 
o-uality. 

Mr. Homi. —Inferior to that made in the open hearth. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not the invariable experience. Then you say it is 
a different product from the one whose impurities are worked out by means 
of lime in a furnace. May I point out that the impurities in the open hearth 
are not worked out by means of lime but by means of iron ore? 

Mr. Homi .—Iron ore brings about the reaction. It is the lime that 
absorbs the impurities. 

Mr. Mather. —It is rather a different thing from what you said. 

In paragraph 182 you say “ pig iron with two or more per cent, of man¬ 
ganese, it never pays to eliminate it in duplexing.” How much manganese- 
does Tata's pig contain? 

Mr. Homi .—It should be 1 per cent, or more, 

Mr. Mather. —^You seem to think that in any pig iron which contains 
one per cent, or more manganese it never pays to eliminate it in duplexing, 
for manganese has to be added later on in the bath and it is wasteful to 
duplex it. 

Mr, Homi.—This is the opinion of a man who was actually running a 
duplex plant in America. 

Mr. Mather, —Can you tell us what happens to the manganese when it is 
worked in the straight Open Hearth? 

Mr. Homi .—It goes out and therefore there is no more waste. When 
you duplex it you blow out all the manganese in the converters and add it 
later on in the bath. 

Mr. Mather. —You are speaking of the waste of manganese and the excess 
cost of ferro-manganese. The manganese is going to he wasted by which¬ 
ever process you manufacture. 

Mr. Homi .—That makes a difference about the quality. 

Mr. Mather. —We are going on to the quality later on. At the end of 
paragraph 182 you say “The already inferior quality of Tata’s steel will 
be further heightened when they begin to duplex it.” On what basis do you 
regard Tata’s steel as inferior? 

Mr, Homi .—That is the general trend of opinion in the market. 

Mr. Mather. —Is that your own opinion? 

Mr. Homi ,—I have heard that sort of opinion cited before the Board 
already by certain witnesses so far as I remember, having studied it in the 
Bombay papers, that Tata’s steel is not of actually the same grade as British 
steel. 
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Mr. Kale. —It ia all the other way about. 

I’resideni .—My lecollection is that no ^’itiiess has stated in evidence 
before the Board that Tata’s steel is inferior to British steel. 

Mr. Komi. —That was my impression. 

Mr. Mather. —Were you relying entirely on the newspaper reports of 
the evidence given before the Board? 

Mr, Komi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —If there is nothing in the Board's evidence to support that 
view, you would agree that Tata’s steel is as good as any other steel? 

Mr. Komi. —I am ready to alter my opinion. 

Mr. Mather.—la paragraph 183 you sa.y “ It is a moot point whether 
the railways will accept any duplex steel for their rails.’' Have you any 
particular ground for assuming that the railways will raise any objection? 

Mr. Komi. —No, except in the light of this Canadian specification. 

Mr. Mather. —You think that might influence the railways to object to 
the use of duplex steel? 

Mr. Komi. —Miglit. 

Mr. Mather. —Idave you studied the specification for rails made in India? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —It is my duty to keep that and I consider that the specifi¬ 
cation for rails made in India is such that if steel made by the duplex pro¬ 
cess passes this specification it would be perfectly satisfactory for use, and 
there is no reason to cast this aspersion on duplex steel. 

' Mr. Komi.—It is not so much aspersion as assumption. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case I say there is no reason to make this assump¬ 
tion. In a large part of the next paragraph you develop the argument 
which amounts, I think, generally to this, that the capacity of the mills is 
very much greater than the capacity of the steel making plant in the new 
extensions and again that the steel making plant has possibly a greater 
capacity than the blast furnaces behind it. 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Supposing that that proves to be so—supposing that the 
Tata Co. were able to train the Indian staff to work their mills at the same 
pitch of efficiency as is done in the United States—do you not think that 
means that Tata’s prospects for making steel cheaply are more favourable 
than they have assumed them? The consequence of that would be that, if 
the mills could turn out more than 420,000 tons of rolled steel which Tata’s 
expect to get if they can turn out, say, 500,000 tons, the Tata Co. would be 
able to arrive at an ultimate production of 500,000 tons merely by, say, in¬ 
creasing steel making capacity or blast furnace capacity without having 
any additional overhead charges for the mill plant, and therefore their over¬ 
head charges per ton will be less over the whole output. 

Mr. Komi. —They expected very many things which have not come out. 
There have been many suppositions, besides yours, at Jamshedpur. I migV.^ 
eay the plant was ill-balanced. 

Mr. Mather. —If on the basis of what you consider an ill-balanced plant 
they expect to be able to manufacture steel at a reasonable cost, then if 
they do rectify balance, their overhead charges will be less than they are 
now and therefore the 'Tata Company will be in a better position. 

Mr. Komi. —Where is the guarantee and when are they going to' do it ? 
Supposing the Greater Extensions came into operation in about 6 months as 
you say; they have made no provision of that kind. It is a sort of assump¬ 
tion, from beginning to end. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t say for a moment that Tata’s will accept ycur 
opinion about the balance. 

Mr. Komi. —I can express no opinion myself at all. f am merely saying 
what the facts really are. 
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Mr. Mather. —My point is this, jf it is ill-balanced, as you say, then 
ultimately, by rectifying the Ijalance, Tata’s will be able to make steel 
cheaper than they expect. ' 

Mr. Homi. —The whole question hinges upon the time available to do so. 
if they take unduly long time, then by the time they make it the Company 
will be already swamped. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 200 you call attention to a point which is 
certainly of considerable importance to all industrial establishments and 
that is the changing of men from one plant to another. That of course 
occurs to a certain extent in all plants I have been acquainted with—it may 
have been more in Tata’s or it may have been less, and it is no doubt a 
costly process. Then you go on to say “ it has been calculated that it costs 
on an average dollars 100 for every man so transferred by way of loss of 
efficiency.” Do you think that that figure of 100 dollars has any kind of 
bearing on Indian conditions? Do you want to infer that it would cost 
100 dollars by way of loss of efficiency in the case of Tatas? 

Mr. S-Omi. —It might cost more or it might cost less; it might not cost 
them exactly that amount. I am quoting the American figures, and at 
Jamshedpur it might cost more or cost less, hut it is certainly a costly pro¬ 
cess. 

Mr. Mather. —Everybody engaged in industrial operations is aware of 
that. Have you seen an analysis of that 100 dollars? 

Mr. Homi.—No. It could not be definitely proved: it must remain as a,n 
assumption. 

Mr. Mather. —I have seen the analysis of American figures for this pur¬ 
pose and they contained elements some of which do not exist in India, and 
I do not think that the figure modified for Indian conditions would in¬ 
volve so much loss. 

In paragraph 206 you realize clearly that the Tata Company have various 
burdens due to all the costs of “great town-planning,. adrninistration, 
sanitation, water supply, etc:” and you suggest that this can be met “by 
other devices, e.g., by reorganization into an entirely separate company, or 
by the creation of a municipality or some such other methods.” Let us look 
at the position. These services are a considerable burden to Tatas and do 
you expect that they could unload that burden on anybody else without 
paying somebody to take that burden .S’ Do you know of anybody who wants 
to take that burden, whether they call themselves a municipality or some¬ 
thing else, free of charge? 

Mr, Homi. —Nobody would take it unless they were assured of an ade¬ 
quate return from that. 

Mr, Mather. —Do you think they would get a return for instance, from 
the expenses on sanitation ? , 

Mr. Homi. —You must take the town as a whole; you cannot divide it in 
sections, sanitation taken up by a certain party, education by a separate 
party, town-planning by a third party and so on. They should all go 
together. 

Mr. Mather. —Well let us take it as a complete holding. Do you think 
that there is any financier in India, or out of India, who would be willing to 
take over that on any terms which would be of benefit to Tatas? And 
they would not take it up unless it is of benefit to themselves. 

Mr. Homi. —The position is capable of solution. 

President. —The question is whether the solution would reduce Tata’s 
cost or not. 

Mr. Mather. —At present it is costing Tatas a great deal. ■ There is a 
net burden on Tatas in respect of these services. Do you suggest that they 
could get rid of the burden? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, 
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Mr. Mather. —Since that is a burden, I want to know whether they can 
get rid of it except by paying. Would p^ple come along and be willing to 
give good money for taking over the burden P 

Mr. Homi. —Would not the formation of a municipality in the town 
reduce the cost of Tatas? 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us in what way? 

Mr. Homi.—It may lend to further taxation on other items in the town 
but it would certainly lead to a solution so that the expenditure made afte*' 
the town could freely be reimbursed by the income derived from local taxes. 

Mr. Mather. —On whom would this burden fall? 

Mr. Eomi. —Tata’s employees. 

BIr. Mather.—Ill that ease is not that merely shifting the burden from 
one man to another man? 

Blr. Homi. —^That W'ould not in that case affect the whole production. 

Fresident.—Would not the local rates paid by the Tata Company form a 
part of the cost of production? If Tatas have to pay taxes to this munici¬ 
pality would not these taxes have been met out of the cost of the Company ? 

Mr. Bomi.—A part of it will be recovered from the population. 

Mr. Mather.—That means that living would be more expensive than it is- 
now at Jamshedpur and higher wages woidd be demanded. Have you given 
it a careful consideration before making that suggestion? 

' Mr. Homi.—l have made a suggestion only. 

Mr. Mather.—At the end of the same paragraph 206 you tell us that an 
investigation is now pending before the Federal Trade Commission in the 
United States of America ever the ■“ Pittsburgh Plus ” plan of aelling in the 
Chicago districts and westwards of steel made in it. I cannot see what bearing, 
that has on Indian conditions. 

Mr. Homi. —It has bearing in this way that Tata’s prices are based on the 
o.i.f. prices and, if steel could be made cheaper in India, there is no reason 
why it should not be made to sell cheaper instead of being based on the o.i.f. 
prices. 

Mr. Mother.—What connection has that with the ‘‘ Pittsburgh Pius 
plan of selling in the United States? 

Mr. Homi. —In the Chicago districts steel is made and sold on the Pitts¬ 
burgh basis. If steel could be made in Chicago at cheaper rates, why should 
the o.i.f. price be taken into consideration? 

Mr. Blather. —That is a matter for Americans. 

Mr. Homi. —In the same way, if steel could be made in India cheaper, there 
is no reason why the selling price should be on the basis of the o.i.f. price of 
steel coming into the country instead of on the basis of the actual cost of 
production, with a reasonable profit of course. 

Mr. Mather. —I am afraid I fail to see the connection between the two. 

In paragraph 209, you discuss the question of ferro-manganese. You 
appear to favour that instead of exporting the manganese ores, the manu¬ 
facture of ferro-manganese should be encouraged in this country. Do you 
think that Indian-made ferro-manganese would find a market in other steel¬ 
making countries at a favourable price? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, if the quality remained the same. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that the quality w^ould be the same? 

Mr. Homi. —There is every possibility. 

Mr. Mather. —How would you propose that an Indian manufacturer should 
make ferro-manganese with low phosphorus since there is a high phosphorus- 
content in the Indian coke? 

Mr. Homi. —There are various ways which could be found out. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you quite sure that it is possible to eliminate phosphorus 
in the blast furnaces? 
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Mr, Homi. —Yes, if you ha\e got a low grade of phosphorus in the ooai. 

Mr. Mather. —^Is there any such coal in India? 

Mr. Homi. —I shall give you one instance. In Mysore they have got coke. 
Could not that possibly be used for ferro-manganese purposes? 

Mr. Mather. —It is charcoal. Have you calculated how much it would cost 
to make ferro-manganese from charcoal? 

Mr. Homi. —It is not my business to calculate that. 

Mr. Mather. —But you are suggesting as a practicable proposition for the 
consideration of the Board and Government that an export tax should be made 
on the manganese ore in order to encourage the manufacture of ferro-manganese 
in this country. 

Mr: Homi. —By investigation, it could be found out. 

Mr'. Mather. —This is the investigation, I am trying to investigate it 
through you for the moment as the suggestion has come from you. 

Mr. Homi. —I am of belief that it is possible. 

Mr. Mather.—Sinoe you believe, you must have some evidence. Would 
you mind telling us the evidence on this particular point? 

Mr. Homi. —Tatas made ferro-manganese and shipped out during the war¬ 
time to the States. 

Mr. Mather. —When they could not get it from any other source, 

Mr. Homi.—In the United States, there is a large consumption of ferro¬ 
manganese which generally comas in the shape of imports. 

Mr, Mather. —You might even go so far as to say there is a large con¬ 
sumption in all steel-making countries, not only United States of America. 
But are you not aware that .almost immediately the war was over, when ferro¬ 
manganese could be got from other countries, the purchase of ferro-manganese 
from India immediately ceased on aocoimt of the phosphorus due to the 
quality of the cokeF ' 

Mr. Homi, —Tatas were the only people who made ferro-manganese. 

Mr. Mather.—Other companies also in India made ferro-manganese and 
exported it during the war, but are unable to export it now. 

Mr. Homi. —My impression was that Tatas were the only people and that 
their quality was not very up-to-date. 

Mr. Mather. —Nor was that of the other companies. 

Mr. Homi. —I did not know than. 

Mr. Mather. —The reason was the high phosphorus content in the Indian 
coal. Nobody has suggested a satisfactory solution so far. Owing to that 
high phosphorus content, Indian-made ferro-manganese is too high in 
phosphorus for the steel-makers in other countries in normal times when they 
can get a better quality elsewhere. 

Mr. Homi. —There is a possibility of eliminating the phosphorus in the 
coking process by means of lime. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you any evidence to show that that will actually work? 

Mr. Homi. —You could get that from metallurgical books. . 

Mr, Mather. —I am afraid you are getting confused with the possibility of 
eliminating sulphur from producer gas by means of lime. That has been tried. 
But there is no prospect of eliminating the phosphorus from coke by means 
of lime. 

Mr. Homi. —I will look up the question. 

President. —You should have looked up this before. Is it wise to communi¬ 
cate one’s impressions, in this way, because after all I think that when a 
suggestion had been made, it ought to have been thought out before and not 
afterw’ards ? 

' Mr. Homi. —The Board also has got to think out quite a good bit. 

President.—Betore you put in anything, you ought to have thought about 
it from our point of view. 

VOI.. III. • 3 T. 
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Mr, Homi. —You have more resources at your disposal to do it than 1 have. 

Mr. Mather. —You tell us in paragraph 4.6 in connection with iron ore that 
I'atas get their ores for nominally nothing, a fixed royalty being all the price. 
Can you tell us what that royalty exactly was in 1014 and t^hat it is now? 

Mr. lionii .—If you look up the memorandum of Tatas and the report 
submitted by their mining engineers, it will be seen that it comes to about... 

President. —Are these published documents? 

Mr. Homi. —No, I don't think so. 

President. —Then I must ask you not to refer to them. 

Mr. Homi. —I would not suggest that, but the question. 

Mr. Mather. —I won’t put that question in that form. My impression was 
that royalties have been not fixed and have been raised. 

Mr, Homi. —My impression is that it has been fixed at a certain percentage 
for a period of 30 years or so. 

President.—Which lease are you referring to? 

Mr. Homi. —The Mayurbhanj State. 

President. —I may tell you that in the case of the earliest lease the rate 
of royalty fixed was started at a low figure but was to inorease periodically up to 
3 or 4 annas a ton. In the case of some of the later leases, the rate of royalty 
does not vary during the first 80 years. My recollection is that the details 
about the royalty are printed in one of the memoranda on Imperial Minera- 
logical Resources. 

Mr, Homi. —I cannot quote it because 1 do not know whether it has been 
published. I think that the rate is liable to be renewed after SO years or so. 

Mr, Mather. —The President has pointed out that the ore which they are 
actually using is the Gurutr.aisini ore. It is the only ore which has been 
used so far to any important extent and it is subject to royalty which has risen 
to quite an appreciable extent. 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 4 of your memorandum you say, first, that an 
industry ordinarily deserves protection when it is being unfairly competed 
against by foreign rivals, and, secondly, that when that industry is handi¬ 
capped at home by certain natural or economic disadvantages that preclude 
the possibilities of any successful competition as, for example, lack of suit¬ 
able raw materials, their great distances from the point of assembly or manu¬ 
facture, high or fluctuating freight rates, transportation difiSeulties, irre¬ 
gular supplies both of materials and labour, the lack or scarcity of the latter, 
both skilled and unskilled, there are reasons which would justify the grant 
of protection. I should like to read to you what the Fiscal Commission say 
on the subject. “ In dealing with all claims to protection the Tariff Board 
should in the first instance satisfy itself that the following conditions are 
fulfilled; — 

“(1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages such as an 
abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour, 

or a large home market. 

*. ■ » » » * • * 

(3) The protection we contemplate is a temporary protection to be 
given to industries which will eventually be able to stand alone.” 

Apparently you don’t think that protection ought to be given unless ihe 
industry is going to become a permanent burden on the community. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Preeident. —Of course the opinion of the Fiscal Commission, having been 
approved by the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly, binde 
the Tariff Board. I am only asking this question because I want to get at 
what is ju your mind. Your view is a different one altogether that the indus¬ 
tries that require protection are those which never covild maintain themselves 
against foreign competition. 
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Mt. Homi. — I had not the Fiscal Commission’s report before me and so 
:these are the possibilities that could conceive of right at the moment. Other 
^conditions may of course arise. 

President. —You say that Tatas have all these natural advantages and that 
therefore they should not get protection. The Fiscal Commission say that 
an industry which possesses these natural .advantages should get protection 
until it can stand alone. 

Mr. Homi. —Evidently it amounts t ) that. 

President.— That is what they said, so that you will recognise that it is 
•impossible for the Board to accept the different point of view that you have 
put forward. 

Then, if you look at paragraph 10 about the rail contracts, you. talk about 
these contracts having been made at a fixed price when all their experience 
ought to have pointed out to them the unwisdom of it all. But you are aware, 
are you not, that up to 1919—almost up to the beginning of 1920—they were 
selling 80 or 90 per cent, of their output at controlled prices, so that they, 
had very little experience as to what prices could be obtained in the open 
market for rails after the war. Every tiling that they supplied to Government 
■was supplied at controlled prices. 

Mr. Homi. —There was Government control right through. 

President. —In paragraph 11, you say “ Taking the United States Steel 
• Corporation as a prominent instance we note that it never contracts for orders 
for more than a quarter ahead, that is, three months for immediate delivery, 
but orders are booked for future supply at prices to be determined by those 
prevailing during that quarter”. You are aware I suppose that the Tata Co 
have made contracts on similar linos, not for the sale of its output, but for 
the purchase of its coal.'* 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, where they have contracted to purchase coal 
at the price paid by the Railway Board, or slightly above that price, you 
approve contracts of that kind. Do you think that that is the kind of con 
■tract they ought to have made for the sale of their steel? 

Mr, Homi. —I give no opinion on that score, whether it is advisable or not. 

President. —You recognise, I suppose, that it is very important to a steel 
manufacturing company to be ass'ured of large orders for standard sections 
which would keep the works employed? 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

President.— That is the object of making these contracts, but you suggest 
■that they should not be at fixed price. In America there is the United States 
Steel Corporation. I do not know what percentage of the steel production of 
the country it controls, hut at one time it was between 50 or 60 per cent. It 
is at any rate so important in the steel market that it can to a large extent 
control prices. Its policy has been to stabilise prices and avoid frequent fluctua¬ 
tions. Therefore if a firm in America made contracts on the basis of the Steel 
Corporation’s prices, it would have some guarantee that it would be receiving 
about the market price. Similarly in the case of the coal contracts, in India, 
since the Railway Board is so much the most important of all purchasers of 
coal, I take it that the assumption of Tatas was that, if they contracted to 
pay at Railway Board rates, they would not be paying too much. But the 
question; still remains whether it was possible to make a similar contract in 
the caise of rails for sale to the Indian Railways. 

Mr. fHomi. —For the sale of rails to the Railway Board? 

. President .—How was that to be done? 

Mr. ' Homi. —The Railways generally know their requirements quite a long 
■■time ahead. ^ 

President. —^Whal about the prices? What conditions were to be made 
;.about prices? 

Mr Homi —Could not prices Be fixed at the time when delivery wae made? 

3 L 2 
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President. —On what basis? 

Mr. Homi. —On the basis of the e.i.f. pric^. 

President, —Do you think that the railways would have been willing ta 
make such contracts? 

Mr. Homi. —^That is a diSerent question. 

President. —Unless the railways were willing to make such contracts., 
the Tata Company could not compel them to do so? 

Mr. Homi. —There is that question: in case Tata’s were unwilling tu 
make such contracts with the Eailway Board, it would mean that there would 
be less production of rails and that they could roll more struoturals. 

President. —We are not going into the question of struoturals. We assumed 
that in order to get a steady demand for a very important standard section, 
it would he worth while to make forward contracts for the supply of rails. 
The question is whether they could make contracts on the lines you suggest? 

Mr. Homi. —Possibly not. 

President. —Of course they could not, it was either a case of fixed price oc 
no contract. 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

President. —Have you ever been to the ore mines at Gurumaishini since 
you came back from America? 

Mr. Homi. — No. 

President. —I think that if you visited them, you might possibly be able 
to ascertain some of the reasons as to vvhy the cost of ore production was- 
likely to rise. 

Then in paragraph 18 you say “ I understand and yet the Tata’s bought 
and contracted for coal in the market at tremendous prices for the steel 
works, according to their General Manager to protect themselves, in what 
manner I cannot conceive, while their own coal was sold in the open market." 
Now' you know, do you not, that the prices entered in these contracts were- 
either Railway Board prices or some addition to the Railway Board prices— 
eight annas or something like that? Are you aware that'until recently, i.e., 
the present year—the price of coal in the open market was higher than the 
Railway Board price? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, because the Railway Board w'as controlling most of the 
coal. 

President. —The price for which you could buy in the open market was 
higher than the Railway* Board price. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —Don’t you think that it might be a good bargain for %he Tata 
Co. to sell their own coal for which they got more and buy the other coal 
for which they paid less? 

Mr. Homi. —What about the investments that they had made? 

President. —They would be getting a better return. If you can sell yout 
coal for Rs. 12 a ton and buy other coal for Rs. 9 a ton, it might be profit¬ 
able to sell as much as possible and buy as much as possible. 

Mr. Homi. —That has been going on for the last four years. 

President. —Undoubtedly. They could not do it now because the markek 
rate for the last 9 months has been below the Railway Board price. 

Mr. Homi. —Coal control came in 1918. 

President. —Assuming that the market price was higher than the Eailway 
Board price, it might be a very good bargain for the Tata Co. to sell their own, 
coal and buy other coal for their requirements—might it not? 

Mr. Homi. —So far as that goes. But the point is whether there is any 
profit ultimately in selling their good coal ,and using enormous quantities of 
dirty coal on the plant. 
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President. —Would you tell me what your contention is? Do you know 
■for how long the Tata Co. have bean selling their own coal in the open market? 
Have you any information about that? 

Mr. Homi. —I don’t have any. 

President. —Do you know as a fact that they have done so at all? 

Mr, Homi. —So far as my impression goes. 

President. —It is only an impression? 

Mr. Homi, —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 36 you are talking about the large resources of 
raw materials of the Tata Co., and you suggest “ that it is time to devise some 
■methods whereby there may be an equitable distribution of the natural resources 
of the country amongst concerns that are ready to take the field in the 
immediate future as it assures the children of the soil who are co-partners in 
such natural gifts, a fair and certain participation in the benefits derived from 
such enterprise.” You know, I suppose, that the great bulk of the iron ore 
is not in British India at all. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —And therefore the “ children of the soil ” are the residents of 
-the Feudatory States? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, and of the country as a whole. 

President. —I wanted to be sure whether you understood that. 

In paragraph 41, you say “ The Tata Iron and Steel Co. enjoyed over its 
competitors in respect of its prime sources of manufactures, both the basic 
raw materials—ore, coal and stone—and labour, thirty and forty times 
roughly as compared to England and America.” I want to understand just 
exactly what your contention is as regards that. Does it mean that, if we 
take the quantity of ore required to make a ton of pi^ iron and also the 
quantity of limestone and coal in each of these companies and multiply by 
the cost of these materials, and if again we take the number of men required 
to make a ton of pig and take their wages as the wages of an average unskilled 
labour and take similar figures for England and India, is it your contention 
that supposing the cost of labour and raw materials came to Its. 5 in India, 
it would come to Es. 150 in England and Ks. 200 in America? 

Mr. Homi. —A certain reasonable proportion. 

President. —What is the meaning of ” thirty and forty times?” 

Mr. Homi. —So far as prices were concerned at the initial stage. It is not 
necessary that because the supplies of raw materials and labour come to 
about 20 or 30 times cheaper than in other countries, the same should be 
refieoted in the cost of a particular product. 

President. —I am not suggesting that it should. Take the quantity of lime¬ 
stone required and multiply it by the price; do the same with coal and ore in 
each of the three countries. Then I understand you are making your labour 
comparison on the basis of wages of an ordinary unskilled labourer. Very well, 
take the number of men required to make a ton of pig iron in America; 
multiply that by the wages of unskilled labour. Take the same number of men 
in India and multiply that by the wages of unskilled labour. Do the same 
with regard to England. Is it your contention—I am going to give you a 
hypothetical figure—that if the cost came to one rupee in the case of India, 
it would be Es. 30 and Es. 40 in the case of England and America, respec¬ 
tively ? 

Mr. Homi. —A certain reasonable proportion is to be shewn in the product. 

President. —What do you mean by “thirty and forty times?” Thirty 
.and forty times what? 

Mr. Homi. —80 and 40 times the advantage of the raw materials. 

President. —I can folloH your calculations about labour to a certain extent, 
but I cannot follow it as regards raw materials. 

Mr. Homi. —Supposing the raw materials cost one rupee in India. 
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President. it on tha basis of a ton of pig. 

Mr, Homi .—If in America the cost oome% to Rs. 20, would it be 20 time® 
the advantage? 

President .—I am asking you w.hat your meaning is. 

Mr. Homi .—Addition of these advantages. 

President. —Take one ton of coal, 

Mr. Homi .—It is five times cheaper in India. 

President .—That is one method. I am taking one ton of coal, one ton 
of iron ore and one ton of limestone and I am to write down the prices of these 
in India, England and America and then I am to add them. Then I am to take- 
a certain number of labourers—the same for each of these three countries and 
I am to multiply that number in each case by the rate of wages of unskilled 
labour in that country and after I have done that, I shall find that the 
English figure is 30 times, and the American figure 40 times, the Indian 
figure. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 54 you say “ I am prepared to concede, but only 
for argument’s sake, that due to inexperience and lack of stamina of our 
underfed and undernourished labour it may be deemed desirable to employ 
two men where one is used on an average in Europe and America.” 
Mr. Mather has already asked you so many questions on this but there is: 
only one point on which I want to ask a question. Do yon think that low- 
paid labour is the same thing as cheap labour? 

Mr. Homi. —Cheap in what respect? 

President. —The fact that in a particular country labour is low-paid, does- 
that mean that labour is cheap in that country? 

Mr. Homi .—It has been found to be economical. 

President .—Is it so generally? 

Mr. Homi .—So far. 

President .—If it were the ease in all industries in India that two men- 
are as good as one man in any other country, considering the difference in 
the rate of wages, would it not mean that India could capture the markets- 
of the world in every branch of industry? Take cotton mills, for instance. 

Mr. Homi .—I have no experience of cotton mills and I cannot say. 

President .—If two Indians are as good as oite American in respect of steel 
making, there is no obvious reason why they should not be equally good in 
cotton or any other industry. 

Mr. Homi. —If certain operation can be performed by a certain number 
of men there is no reason why there should be more men employed on that. 
Most work is done by machinery. 

President .—Have you ever considered why it is that labour is low paid iir 
India ? 

Mr. Homi. —^Because there is a great supply. 

President .—Are you aware, for instance, that in the coalfields there is 
great labour trouble? 

Mr. Homi .—Because the conditions of labour are not satisfactory to the 
men. 

President .—^You think that conditions of work in the coalfields are not. 
suited to the men, whereas in the steel manufacture they are? 

Mr. Homi ,—Not necessarily hut take for argument’s salce. 

President .—I am afraid I am not prepared to take it on that basis. After 
all it is a separate issue. We all know that wages of labour are very low 
in India; we also know that in a great many manufactures that does not 
necessarily mean that labour is cheap. It does not necessarily mean you. 
have got to spend on it a smaller amount tjjan in England or America, 
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Mr. Hfitni. —I tako it this might be because of the tremendous supply of 
labour; labour owing to lack of means to keep body and soul together for 
the whole year round go and literally swamp the labour market. Beeaup 
there is a great supply of labour men are not treated by the employers in 
the same way as they would be if there w'as an actual shortage. In that 
case the employers will take more care of their labour. Owing to the men 
being changed continuou.sly there is scarcely any chance of their becoming 
efficient. In that light if employers of labour change their men often or 
employ more number than is actually necessary, the real cheapness vanishes 
in practice. 

President. —It is applicable not only to the steel industry but to all 
industries. After all it is not surprising that Tatas’ have not been more 
sucoe.ssful than other manufacturers. 

Mr. Homi.—That does not show why Tatas’ should not have set an 
example. 

President. —But it makes a considerable difference whether the result 
that you think is possible is peculiar to Tatas’ or whether it is one that is 
common to all industries in India. 

Mr. Homi. —It is common to .almost all industries. 

President.—In paragraph 72 you say “The Electrical Department has a 
surplus of stores and spares enough to take care of the needs of three such 
plants.” That is, as compared with similar plants in United States. Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —Can you think of any reason why it should be necessary in 
India to keep more spares than in the United States? 

Mr. Homi. —Because there is more wear and tear and more breakages. 

President. —Have you considered the length of time which it takes to 
replace broken or injured parts? 

Mr. Homi. —Most parts are manufactured right on the spot so far as the 
Electrical Department is concerned. 

President. —Your view is that electrical apparatus can be manufactured 
on the spot? 

3Ir. Homi. —Yes, say, in cose the generator or a motor is burnt out they 
replace it. 

President. —They cannot do it properly unless they have got spare parts 
on the spot. 

Mr. Homi. —When such parts are burnt out they replace those parts 
in shops by employing native labour. If you take it right from the begin¬ 
ning it is different, I mean so far as machinery is concerned. 

President. —If you do take it from the beginning does not that mean 
that the Indian manufacturer has got to have a large number of spare parts 
owing to the time it takes to get things when ordered from abroad ? 

3Ir. Homi. —It depends on the quantity of the order. 

President.—Yon admit then that the Indian manufacturer, as compared 
with the American, is at a necessary disadvantage and that allowance must be 
made for it? 

3Ir. Homi. —It is a question of the degree of allowance. 

President.—In paragraph 110 you talk about the use of manganese ore in 
the furnace. You say that it is not done at Jamshedpur. Can you tell us 
where manganese ore is used in the furnaces at present? 

3Ir. Homi. —In the open hearth. 

President. —In what country? 

Mr. Homi. —At Jamshedpur. In America they cannot nse it because 
the price of the ores is prohibitive. 

President. —I imagined when I read the passage that you meant that the 
Tata Company were not using it at Jamshedpur. 
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Mr. Mather. —You think it is a good thing that it should be used ? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. But whether you get adequate advantages and returns 
from it is a difierent point. 

Mr. Mather. —You will bear in mind that the manganese ore is much 
cheaper in Jamshedpur than it is likely to be in the United States. 

Mr. Momi. —Absolutely so. 

President. —In paragraph 113 you say “ High priced Chanda ore of 70 per 
cent. Fe. content is used for reduction in the furnace . . Can you 

tell us what your information about that is? 

Mr. Homi .—^From the Tata®’ cost sheets. 

President. —Is it your information that it is still done at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi.—Not recently. 

President. —It was done when you were at the Works? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes, and up to a very late period. 

President. —Up to what time? 

Mr. Homi. —May I be permitted to divulge that? 

President. —If the information came to you from the documents of the 
Company you cannot quote it, but if it came to you from other sources it 
might be admissible. 

Mr. Homi. —From other sources when I was there and for later periods 
from the Company’s cost sheets. 

President.—la it your information that the practice was going on very 
recently ? 

Mr. Homi.—Up to 1922. 

President.—In paragraph 72 you refer to a certain statement made by 
Mr, Peterson. Can you just give me reference to it anywhere in his oral or 
written evidence? 

Mr. Homi. —Page 104 of the Statements and notes—Tatas’ evidence. 

President. —At the end in the six appendices to your statement you give 

list of the savings that could he made: 

(A) Saving on the labour force . . . Rs. 36 to 40 lakhs. 

(B) Elimination of waste on the boiler fuel . Rs. 12 to 15 lakhs. 

(C) Utilisation of internal resources for the 

fuel needs of smelting and heating . Rs. 12 to 14 lakhs. 

(E) Economics effected in practice and pro¬ 
cedure .Rs. 30 to 35 lakhs. 

(G) Improvement and economy in practice at 

the 0. H. furnaces .... Rs. 30 to 33 lakhs. 

(H) Efficiency in maintenance and running 

of mills.Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Total economies.Rs. 125 to 142 lakhs. 

Have you any idea of the percentage it comes to of the total expenditure 
»f the Company? 

Mr. Homi. —The total expenditure of the Company comes to about Rs. 24 
»rores. 

President. —So that you think they can effect a saving of SO per cent, or 
more in that? 

Mr, Homi. —Omitting these items G and E. 

President. —I have already excluded Appendices D and F which show 
loss in production. The other items come to about Rs. 125 lakhs, 

Mr. Homi.—Appendices A, B, C and H. These are the only items which 
will bring down the cost of production on the basis of the existing outturn. 
These are shown again in the items B and *6. 
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President.—-! have left out D and F and taken the other five items which 
come to Rs. 126 lakhs •—Rs, 14& lakhs. 

Mr. Homi. —Only Appendices A, B, C and H should be added together. 

President. —Why not E and G? 

Mr. Homi. —These four items added together come to Rs. 65 lakhs and 
these will bring down the cost of production of any particular product, say 
at the blast furnace or at the open hearth, by the elimination of waste in 
fuel, etc. 

President. —You have made a definite statement that they can effect a 
saving of so many lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Homi. —I have given particular items and I have nothing to add to 
these. 

President. —You have not given particular items. 

Mr. 2omi.—That is the point which I ,iust now explained. Bringing 
■down the cost of fuel would reflect on the production cost: also bringing 
down the labour cost would reflect on cost of production. So the real two 
items to be considered are items E and G (item E—Rs. SO to 36 lakhs plus 
item G—Rs. 30—33 lakhs or Rs. 60 to 68 lakhs). These are the two items 
of saving. 

President.—With the exception of D and P they are all economies which 
you say could be effected on the basis of the existing outturn. I have 
added them all together and they come to Rs. 125 to Bs. 142 lakhs. 

Mr. Romi.—But this is not the right way. The items of saving E and _G 
on the cost of production could be brought about by economies effected in 
items A, B, C and H. 

President. —They are all cost of production? 

Mr. Homi. —No, these reflect on the total cost of production. So the real 
.saving is (Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 lakhs pins Rs. 30 to Rs. 33 lakhs) or Rs. 68 laxhs. 

President.—Am I to undei'stand that the list of savings you have given 
■us overlap each other and some items, for instance the cost of labour, are 
also included in the 0. H. furnace? 

Mr. Homi. —Fuel, labour and maintenance are reflected in E and G. 

President. —Do you think it is a fair way to try and convey to the Board 
the impression that all these savings are feasible when to a large extent you 
knew that they were duplicates? 

Mr. Homi. —They are not duplicates. 

President.—\on have just told us that they are. You say that 
there would be a saving of Rs. 36 to 40 lakhs in labour force and part of 
that is included in the Rs. 30 to 33 lakhs which might be saved under the 
open hearth furnace. 

Mr. Homi. —These different appendices show where these savings Cftuld be 
effected. 

President. —That is not the way in which you have put it in your written 
statement; I am afraid I must adhere to my own view. I can only leave it 
at that and do not propose to go furtiier. 

Mr. Homi. —If I can explain it further it is in this form. Supposing we 
etarted making a saving on the fuel problem and leave out all the rest. We 
will tackle the fuel problem in the boilers and in smelting. Each item will 
make so much saving and that will reflect on the total cost. Supposing it 
takes Rs. 5 from the cost of production. 

President. —You have not put it in that way: you have put it in round 
■sums of lakhs of rupees. We must deal with the items in the way in which 
you have given them in the statement. 

Mr. Homi. —If you take the item of fuel—and these are jtems B and C— 
•that would yield a necessary saving. Suppose we start with the labour force 
it would effect a saving in a particular direction, and the total of these two 
savings would reflect on the total%cost of production. 
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President. —I now understand you to say that I am not at liberty tcf 
add together the figures in these six appendices excluding D and G, because 
they overlap, that is to say, the improvetflent and*economy in practice at 
the open hearth furnace covers part of the saving in the labour and some 
of the saving in fuel. 

Mr. Homi. —The real point is that items E and G have to be added up 
and that is the net saving. 

President. —Don’t you think that the form in which you have put your 
case is very misleading? 

Mr. Homi. —No, it may be a question of putting E and G at the end. 

President. —You have made no suggestion that the items w'ere not cumu¬ 
lative. 

Mr. Homi. —I have made it clear now. 

President. —What is the saving you do consider could be made in the- 
total cost of production? 

Mr. Homi. —Adding E and 6 together which comes to Rs. 60 to Rs. 68 
lakhs. 

President. —The rest we need not pay any attention to. 

Mr. Homi. —The rest are included in this. They bring about this result. 

President. —For instance, you consider that the efficiency in maintenance 
and running of the mills, etc., is covered to some extent in the blast furnace 
economy and open hearth furnace economy? 

Mr. Homi. —It cannot be included in that: it would be included in the' 
cost of production of the mill.s. I have mentioned that in dealing with the 
mills in para. 164 “ My personal opinion based on experience of mills 

is that much of this cost is capable of toning down to a marked degree 
resulting in greater improvement and saving in the final cost, till it could 
be well stabilised somewhere near Bs. 90 for the big mills and Rs. 100 for 
the merchant products. At that rate, on the present scale of production, 
there is possibly a saving of Rs. 27 lakhs on the big mills and 11 lakhs of 
rupees on the bar mills or a total not less than Bs. 30 lakhs annually as 
amongst the mills.” So this particular item has also to go in. 

President. —I must leave it there but I cannot say I understand what 
you mean. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Part of your case against Tatas’ is that they had 
many natural advantages which have been practically now thrown away* 
by them. I am trying to understand what your case is. 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Gintvala. —All of them you say. have disappeared ? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^Then you say that their practice has deteriorated? 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwalu. —And that by comparison with America it is shown to be^ 
very bad. You also lay stress on the fact that in America the practice has 
improved and the cost of production has come down. Am I correct? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginivala. —You give certain facts and figures to establish these pro- . 
positions. We have decided, ns you knon^, that, until you get permission to 
make use of the American figures, we cannot go upon them at present. I 
shall, therefore, put to you the figures that are available to show how far 
they are established. May I take it that you will admit this as a working 
proposition—that the average American price is a fair indication of the cost 
of production at a particular period? Supposing the pre-war price of pig 
was Rs. 5 a ton and after the war it has risen to Rs. 10 a ton, you may 
fairly conclude that the cost of production must have risen by about 100 per 
cent. Therefore on that basis I want you to help me to decide whether the 
case that you are setting up has been egtablished. First we shall take the- 
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market price of various articles in America. Will you accept these figures- 
as more or less correct for the purposes? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the market price of ore. We shall take for America 
the year 1913. Which year would you like to take for Tatas’ corresponding, 
to a pre-war year? 

Mr. Komi. —1913-14 is the initial stage. We may take any year in tho- 
period from 1914—1918. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We shall take the year 1916-17 in the case of Tatas’. 

Ore— 


19i3. 


1923. 


America—average 3.40 (Dollars). Jan. 5.05 (Dollars). 

There is an increase there of roughly 50 per cent, or more, 
ilfr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then take basic rio corresponding to Tatas No. 3 Cleve¬ 
land. 


1913. 

America—14.63 Dollars. 


1923. 

25.50 Dollars. 


There is an increase of nearly 80 per cent. 

Billets — 

1913. 1923, 

25.96 Dollars. 37,50 Dollars. 

Steel bars —their price is stated per pound. 

i»l3. l92(. 

1.38 cents. 2.1 cents (January), 

Bails — 

28 dollars. 43 dollars. 

11 you take those percentages and take Tata’s costs so far as they are 

available, in order to show that Tata’s practice has deteriorated you will 
have to justify that Tatas’ cost of production has increased in a much greater 
proportion than the American cost of production. 

Mr. Komi. —It depends on the various factors that bring it out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take it as a whole. We are now talking of practice 
generally. Take the price of rails. It has risen by about 50 per cent, in the- 
tJnited States. Unless you are able to show that Tatas’ costs for, say,. 
1921-22, which is a normal year for Tata’s have increased by a good deal 
more than 50 per cent, since 1916-17, can you reasonably argue that Tatas’ 
practice has deteriorated as compared with America? 

Mr, Komi. —My standpoint about the Tata practice is on the production, 
and price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After all, everything depends on the ultimate selling price. 

Mr. Komi. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It bears a necessary relation to the cost of production? 


Mr. Homi. —Yes, 


Mr. Ginwala. —If the American cost of production has gone up by 60 per 
cent., would it be too much if Tatas cost of production goes up in the same 
proportion, other things being equal? Would you expect Tatas’ cost to go 
up less when the American cost has gone up by 60 per cent? 

Mr. Homi. —You have to remember how the prices of their raw materials- 
have increased. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In some cases India has an advantage while in others- 
America has an advantage. That is to be balanced in the end. What I now- 
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-want to know is, supposing the cost of production in America has gone up by 
60 per cent, would it be unfair to expect ffatas’ price to go up at least by 
that per cent.? 

Mr. Homi. —^Well, for argument’s sake let us say “ yes.” 

Mr. Oinwala, —Did you expect them to go up? 

Mr. Somi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is nothing to be surprised at? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think you have given the British price somewhere too. 
iWill you take the price that I give yon? You have worked it out in rupees 
and it does not correspond. Take the price of No. 3 Cleveland pig iron. 

In England in 1913 the price was 58 shillings. 

Ditto in 1922-23 the price was 95/6 shillings. 

Mr. Homi. —That may be taken as correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The price of rails in 1913-14 in England may he taken 
as 122-6eZ. The quoted price to-day is £8-10, that is 160 or 170 shillings in 
England. There also you find that the price has risen by 60 or 70 per 
eent. So that if Tatas’ cost of production does not increase more than that, 
you would admit that they compare favourably with the British manufac¬ 
turer, other things being equal? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, other things being equal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now, taking steel as a whole, I think one of your main 
allegations is that the cost of labour and the “ all in cost ” of Tatas are 
higher than they ought to be. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take first the labour per ton of pig (paragraph 84) in the 
United States— 

1914.. . . . Rs. 1-12-0 

1921 .... . . . . Rs. 3-10-0 

That is exactly double, an increase of 100 per cent., in a ton of pig. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —The sanie thing applies to “ all other costs ” in the United 
States— 

1914.Rs. 2-2-0 

1921.Rs. 8-1-0 

or 360 per cent,, roughly 4 times. Then let us take “ all other costs ” 
(paragraph 115) about pig iron. 

Mr. Homi. —May I at this stage put in the 1922 American costs that I 
have received a day or two ago? 

1922—on .an average production of 8 million tons of pig, the cost of 
labour was Rs. 2-1-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a big drop from Bs. 8-1-0 to Rs. 2-1-0. 

Mr. Homi. —And “ all other costs ” is Rs. 5-15-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a 300 per cent, increase, is i,t not? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take paragraph 115 “all other costs.” I think that 
•applies to. 

Mr. Homi. —1922 cost in the open hearth comes to Rs. 10-11-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Let us take labour first (paragraph 121). 

Labour per ton of ingot in the United States in 

1914.Rs. 2-0-7 

Ditto ditto in 1921 . . Rs. 4-1-0 

Ditto ditto lin 1922 . . Rs. 2-13-0 
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Mr. Komi. —Ybs. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —Now we will take “ all other costs.” 

“ All other costs ” in United States, 1914 . . Rs. 5-14-0 

Ditto, 1921 . . Rs. 14-4-0 

That is nearly 200 per cent. ? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. In 1922 it would Rs. 10-13-0. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That just makes 100 per cent. Now, the next item, 
think, is in the mills. Take the blooming mill. 

United States, 1914 .......' Rs. 1-11-0 

Ditto 1921.Rs. 8-10-0 

just 100 per cent increase. 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. * 

Mr. Gimvala.—" All other costs ” United States (paragraph 168). 

3,914 .... Rs. 2-6-0 

1921 . . ..Rs. 5-12-0 

an increase of 150 per cent. 

.Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But Tata’s labour has rernained stationery? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr, Gimodla .—The same thing with regard to Tatas “ all other costs.” 
If you take 1917 at Rs. 4 and 1921 at Rs. 6-3 there is rise of 60 per cent, 
there. 

. Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Having taken all these things together, I mean without 
going into much detail, does it not appear as though the labour and “all- 
in costs ” in the United State has gone up by at least 100 per cent,? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that if Tata’s costs compared to 1916-17 did not go 
up by more than 100 per cent., they would compare favourably with American 
practice speaking "generally ? 

Mr, Komi. —Yes, but 1 do not recognise the 1916-17 practice as efficient. 

Mr, Ginwala. —And to that extent you cannot criticize Tatas’ practice too 
adversely ? 

Mr. Komi .—But does it take into consideration that amount of increase 
given to labour? 

Mr. Ginwala .—In spite of everything. I may now sum up the general 
results to you. I ‘have tried to rhow you that in some of the finished 
articles of steel the selling price in the United States has gone up 57 per 
cent, and in some cases 70 per cent, more or less, and we have decided that 
is to be taken as a fair indication of the cost of production. Then 1 have 
tried to show that taking the practice as a whole in America the labour 
and the “ all-in costs ” which would include service and other things have 
gone up 100 per cent., if not more and other things being equal, therefore, 
if Tatas’ costs have not increased in much greater proportion than that, on 
general grounds, can you condemn Tatas’ practice? 

Mr. Komi. —But the question is whether all things are equal. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Why do you say other things are not equal? We started 
with an industry, and took it as it stood in both countries on a particular 
date. Then we watched its progress in both countries and the result. One 
country has produced certain results. Bails which sold at 28 dollars in the 
United States before the war now sell at 43 dollars. The question is if the 
United States claims an increase of 57 per cent, on the pre-war price, what 
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increase ought the Tata Company legitimately to claim in regard to their 
production of rails, without going into details? 

Mr. Momi. —I think it would be hard to go on that line. 

Mr. Crinwala. —■’Why® 

Mr. Romi. —Because unless you examine each of these different items it 
^¥Ould be unfair. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are comparing the practice in two countries and we are 
judging the practice by results. After all the results are the best indication 
of a man’s work, are they not? 

Mr. Romi. —'Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You do not examine every detail of his life. I want to 
apply the same principle to an industry. If the result is more or less the 
same, has the country much reason to complain? I am not saying anything 
about Tatas. 

Mr. Romi. —I cannot give an opinion on that line of argument. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot accept that as a correct way of reasoning. 
You would insist upon going into every item and examine the relative 
importance of each item in each country? 

Mr. Romi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would that be a better method, or this one in which we 
can judge by the results? 

Mr. Romi. —Suppose I take a particular case—say the blast furiiace,— 
we have not touched the labour problem. We had two blast furnaces up to 
August 1918. These individual units can be worked up by a certain force, 
by a certain standard number of men; and taking, say, a minimum of 100 or 
whatever it is, they cannot be run with ]es.s than that, if two blast furnaces 
■could be run in 1918 with 280 men and now we have 1,600 on 2 blast furnaces, 
doesn’t it emphasize that there has been extravagance? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not necessarily. To what would you assign the increase 
in the price of rails in the United States? 

3Ir. Romi. —One item is the increase granted to labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Taking things as a whole, unless you are able to satisfy 
me—I am not looking at it from an expert point of view, I am speaking 
like an ordinary man in the street—I want you to satisfy me why you 
■expect different results in India from America, other things being the same. 
We started with the same conditioife; we assume that conditions remain the 
same, why do you expect India to produce quite different results? 

Mr. Romi. —I would like to analyze things a little deeper. I would like 
to question “ other things being equal ” and see whether they have really 
continued to remain the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you do not arrive at different results in the end, how 
would the analysis help you? 

1/r, Romi. —The 100 per cent, in America and the 100 per cent, increase 
in India may be due to two different factors. 

Mr. Oinwala.—It may be due to 100 different factors. 

Mr. Romi. —T.aking, for argument’s sake, two factors, first taking the cost 
of labour only, supposing they used a large number of labour or a bmaller 
number of labour having granted them different increases bringing their 
wages to 100 per cent, more, as a matter of fact Tatas have not had to 
increase their labour charges to that large extent in point of wages as they 
have increased in point of number. That I want to emphasize : that brings 
about the same results. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Supposing that America has doubled its wages and Tatas’ 
kave doubled their number of men, they arrive at the same result but by 
different methods because the conditions of the countries have been very 
■different, and that is what I am trying to point out. If the two countries 
arrive at the same result, the method by which they arrive at the result is 
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fcoraparatively of little importance. I am putting it from the common sense, 
.as opposed to the technical, point of view, 

Mr. Homi. —It is not a question of common sense. The increase in the 
wages rate has .... 

Mr. Ginwala. —On the other hand something else may be decreased here 
which might have gone up in the United States. So far as I am concerned, 

I am only looking at it from the results point of view and unless you can 
.show better results. 

Mr. Homi. —Better result is governed by better practice in the plant. 

Mr. Gimcala. —I think you have stated somewhere in the statement that 
ithere are too many Americans employed especially on the open hearth. You 
don’t allege that in the coke ovens or in the blast furnace or in the blooming 
mills there are more non-Indians than there ought to be? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho. 

yir. Ginwala. —In the coke ovens there is no American. In the blast 
.'furnace there are 8 covenanted employes. 

Mr. Homi. —They are all Americans. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consider that an excessive number? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the open hearth. There are 7 open hearth furnaces 
are there not? ’ 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And 3 shifts a day, that is 21 furnaces a day and you 
ihave got 42 men, that is to say, 2 men for each furnace per shift. Do you 
consider that excessive? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Qintuala.—In the blooming mill you have got 3; you do not consider 
that exce,ssive? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho. If I remember aright I have not mentioned that there 
are any excessive number of covenanted men. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You allege that more money is spent on labour; do you 
mean excessive men or wages? 

Mr. Homi.—In this case, wages. 

Mr, Ginwala. —The same thing applies to the rail mill. Do you consider 
there are more covenanted hands than there ouglit to be ? 

Mr. Homi. —I believe so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many you think they ought to have? 

Mr. Homi. —There are 15 men altogether. This rail mill produces 60,000 
tons or an average of 4,000 tons per man. In my opinion 2 men would be 
•enough to run the whole mill. 

Mr, Ginwala .—In three shifts? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How can they run 3 shifts? 

Mr. Homi. —With replacement by Indian labour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No covenanted man would, I think, be able to run three 
.shifts a day efficiently. 

Mr. Homi. —One man in the bar mill and one man in the rolling mill as 
supervisory or advisory staff. ’ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it give continuous supervision for 24 hours a day? 

Mr, Homi. —All the covenanted hands that can at present be utilized in 
the mills should be merely limited to two men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you any justification for that assertion? 

Mr. Homi.—I think the Indian staff is capable of looking round the 
'Whole of the mill. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Is it not a fact, so far as machinery goes, that the largest 
number of breakages are in the rolling mill and the bar mill? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In spite of there being more extensive supervision? 

Mr. Komi. —The point is that there is very little organization. 

Mr. Ginimla. —But still do you think that at present in place of 20 men 
you can do with 2 men? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the Indian labour you say the number of 
employes is excessive? 

Mr, Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —’And you allow that out of these 26,000 men altogether 
about 3,000 men are employed in the Greater Extensions.^ 

Mr. Komi. —That is my informirtion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it not strike you that that information may require 
considerable modification ? I mean you make a statement that they employed' 
26,000 men, but you do not take care to verify how many of them are really 
employed on steel production and how many on the extensions? 

Mr. Homi.—This figure does not take into consideration all contractors’ 
labour. There is a mistake here. In 1922 it should have been 7,200. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would leave about 19,000 for steel production? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are taking the men on the rolls? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oimvala. —Do you know the number of absentees; how many per 
cent, would you allow—leave alone these figures for the present, ,we are 
talking of the general conditions of industry in this country,—what is a fair 
percentage of absentees? 

Mr. Komi. —I will give you the exact figures. There are 29,000 on the- 
muster roll, about 25,000 presentees—about 4,000 less. 

Mr. Gimvala. —That is to say a little less than 20 per cent. But don’t 
you know that the number of absentee.s in the works is greater than outside,, 
generally speaking, in Indian industries, so that that percentage would hardly 
apply to the men actually employed in the works? 

Mr. Uomi. —That accentuates my point that labour has to be domiciled 
and made suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you object to money being spent on allowing the- 
labour to be domiciled. This morning you said that the Tata Company have 
spent so much money on housing, etc. I am trying to point this out to you 
that you say that of the laboiir employed about 30 to 40 per cent, are 
absentees. 

Mr. Komi. —That is so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is not the case in America? 

Mr. Komi. —No. That again emphasizes the need for organization. If 
labour were treated well there would he no chance of its running away or 
fluctuating. 

Mr. Gimvala. —What is your complaint about the treatment of labour? 

Mr. Komi. —These men are never sure of their jobs. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are you talking of the skilled or unskilled? 

Mr. Komi. —I am talking of ordinary labour, both skilled and unskilled. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is to say, they are liable to be turned out at any time. 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes. Their wages are given monthly, but then there is no- 
fixity of tenure- 
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Mr. Ginwcda .—Is there not in this country a greater fixity of tenure than 
in America where yon get your wages eve'ry week? 

Mr, Homi .—The point is difierent. Whether you give them one week’s 
wages or one month’s wages it makes no difierence. 

Mr, Oinwala .—An employer does not ordinarily change his labour if tha 
labour is suitable in this country or in any other country. 

Mr, Homi. —The situation in Jamshedpur is something which requires a 
change. I speak from my own experience. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Do you mean to say that they get rid of the labour for no 
rhyme or reason ? 

Mr, Homi. —Very often I have seen labour being turned out because some¬ 
body was laughed at. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It may be a very serious thing if one were to laugh at one’s 
superior. 

Mr. Homi. —It is not a question of laughing at a superior. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the other complaint? 

Mr, Homi. —^No uniformity of wages. Take the case of locomotive drivers. 
One man will be getting 12 annas a day, and another 14 annas a day. There 
is no fixed scale of wages for any particular jobs. In America it is not the 
man that counts but the particular job that counts. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That would apply to nearly all Icrms of labour in any country. 
Do you know we get different wages even on this Board? 

Mr. Homi. —Wages may vary in degree but where the work implies tha 
same effort, it is unreasonable that it should not carry the same pay. 

President, —Does such an uniformity exist in America? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. Then there is the question of promotion. It depends 
entirely on the whim of the officers concerned. 

Mr. Oinwala .—That is the complaint against all employers in the world. 

Mr. Homi .—It has been very much emphasised at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You might say the same thing about Government or the 
Corporation or any other public body. Everywhere promotion must depend 
largely on the good or bad opinion that your immediate superior has of you. 
Is not that an element of some importance? Have you any other 
complaint? 

Mr, Homi .—About the question of fines. 

Mr. Oinwala .—These are small matters. You say that- the three or four 
principal causes which you have mentioned make labour uncertain and make 
it necessary for them to employ more men than necessary. 

Mr. Homi ,—Yes. There is also the question of lack of housing facilities. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Do you complain that there are not enough housing facilities? 

Mr. Homi .—60 per cent, of the employees have no place to go to. 

Mr. Oinwala .—But then, the Company have spent a considerable amount 
already on housing. 

Mr. Homi .—Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala .—They have spent a great deal more money than most of tha 
employers in India have spent. 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala. —Your complaint in this memorandum is that they are 
spending too much. 

Mr. Homi .—It is not to be taken in this particular light. 

Mr. OlnwaU.—Yoxi talked of various things and then said that they were 
spending too much money. 

Mr. Homi.—I am talking absolutely, not with reference to any context. 

Mr. Oinwala .—I think that you have said that there is a great deal more 
money spent on these services than there ought to be. 

yOL. III. ' 3 M 
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Mr. Homi. —Have we left the guestion of labour? 

Mr. Qinwala. —This is connected with labour. 

Mr. Homi. —Then there is this point. When you say that there is so much 
money spent. 

Mr. G-inwala. —I don’t say that. You say that so much more money is 
spent. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, on these services and housing facilities and still the 
accommodation, has not been sufBcient for the workmen. How much more 
would these existing facilities have been useful if they had not employed that 
large number of men? 

Mr, Ginviala. —If we have to keep 140 instead of 100 men, you have to make 
provision for 140, must you not? 

Mr. Homi .—Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have just now tried to point out that they have got 
to keep 140 men in place of 100, so that you could hardly blame the Company 
for doing that. 

Mr. Homi. —I did not accept that. Disproportionate sums have been spent 
on two different kinds of houses, one for the liigher service people and the 
other for labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Homi. —Bungalows are built for persons who draw higher wages. 
They are vary well and adequately housed udien compared to the large amount 
of labour that is ill housed and draws low wages. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That would be so in most places. 

Mr. Homi. —We were talking of tlie reasons why labour was discontented. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You agree generally that as a mutter of principle the 
employer must house his labour. 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala .—Assuming that Tataa had not employed too many men, you 
would expect then to find aooommodation for what they ought to employ? 

Mr. Homi. —Mostly. I will give you one personal experience. In America, 
the first thing a person employed asked is whether he has any accommodation 
near by the mills and whether they can help him in finding one. 

Mr. Oinwala. —There they can do it, but can it be done here? 

Mr. Homi. —That is true, but tliey must take care of their labour any way. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In paragraph 1%, you say that the cost of production will 
not come down, even when they have a larger output,, that is when the 
Greater Extensions are in full swing. 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is that remark based on any figures? 

Mr, Homi. —That is my inference. 

Mr. Oinwala .—I take it that you admit that the greater the units, the 
lessor the cost of production. 

Mr. Homi. —As a rule it. is, 

Mr. Oinwala. —Other things being equal, it ought to be so in Tata’s case 
but you say that it will not be so? 

Mr. Homi. —It will not be. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The main reason you give is that it is an ill-conceived plant, 

Mr. Homi. —One of them. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So far as the Greater Extensions are concerned, that is the 
only thing you allege, 

Mr. Homi, —^Firstly it is an ill-conceived plant, and secondly if it is run on 
the same old lines, the results would be identical. 

Mr. Oinwala.~'H.ow do you know? 
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Mr. Homi. —“ If past history, the trend of prices and the precedents of tiiB 
Company are any index to a forecast, the conclusion can be only one, that the 
tendency of costs at Jamshedpur keeping pace with production is the only way, 
that is, to increase with increased output.’ 

Mr. Oinwala. —The Greater Extensions as you know are construicted to 
produce a much bigger output in a much shorter time by continuous processes. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So, why do you assume, the plant being differently con. 
structed, that it would necessarily be worked like the old plant? 

Mr. Somi. —Because J know the ways of the Company. 

Mr. Oinwala.—B.OW can you say that with reference to the Greater 
Extensions? 

Mr. Homi. —I have made a forecast. I am entitled to that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is to say, you will apply your observations that you 
made with reference to the old plant to the new plant even before it ha» 
come into operation. 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You are entitled to do so, of course. I cannot stop you. 

Mr. Homi. —Time alone will show. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you tell me whether you are a free trader or a protec¬ 
tionist ? 

Mr. Homi. —I am a protectionist out and out. If a system of protection 
could ensure to the people of the country a comfortable and decent standard 
of living by increasing the facilities for employment and the development of 
industries, I have no objection in advocating a policy of protection. 

Mr. Kale. —You have tried to modify the term “ protectionist” by a long 
statement. 

Mr. Homi. —^Protection would generally conduce to that result. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to ask you whether you understood the word “ protec¬ 
tionist ” in different senses. I understood the word in one sense, namely, to 
mean one who wants to promote the industries of the country, even at a 
sacrifice, because he believes that in the long run the country benefits by that 
policy. That is the definition of a protectionist. Have you got a different 
definition of protectionist? 

Mr. Homi. —That is the same. You are looking from hypothesis, I am 
looking from results. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you studied the history of steel manfacture in the United 
States from the very first? 

Mr. Homi. —It may not be a detailed history, but I know the general 
points. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you know through what stage that industry has passpij.? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you know that the Government of the United States adopted 
protection in the case of the steel industry because in spite of natural dis¬ 
advantages, the Government and the people thought that it was an essential 
industry from the national point of view? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Kale. —If, therefore, the people and the Government in India believe 
that the steel industry must be developed in this country at any cost, do you 
think that it will be unreasonable for them to give what protection is thought 
necessary? 

Mr. Homi. —^No. 

Mr. KaZe.-*-So that ypu would not think it unreasonable if the people and 
the Governthent in India follow the same policy as the people and the 
Government in the United States have adopted with regard to their steel 
Industry? 
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Mt. Homi. —Not a bit. 

Mr. Kale.—Your only complamt with regard to the existing steel industry 
is that there is a good deal of room for economy and improvement. That is 
your only ground? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes* 

Mr. Kale. —From certain remarks you have made towards the close of your 
statement, it appears that you are very keen upon giving encouragement to 
industries for the benefit of the people? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—So that if you are satisfied that all practicable improvements 
and economies are introduced in the existing steel works in India, then Govern¬ 
ment and the people must incur the necessary sacrifice for encouraging that 
industry? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Assume that the Government and the people after prolonged 
study and deliberation come to the conclusion that all the economies and 
improvements that are practicable conld only reduce the cost of production by 
10 per cent, and that further improvements and economies aro not practicable 
at the present stage; if that is the conclusion to which the Legislature and 
the Government and the Board deliberately come, then do you still think 
that no protection should be granted? 

Mr. Homi.—I think that I should make my position clear. I have absolutely 
no objection to Tatas’ being granted protection; in fact to any Company that 
comes for making steel in India. At the same time, when the people are 
asked to make a certain amount of sacrifice, I think it reasonable and right 
that they must expect that the bounty or protection—whatever form it takes— 
which has been given should bo utilised to the fullest extent. It is a natural 
tendency that when a person is sure of a certain income, there is very little 
inducement for him to exert. 

Mr. Kale. —Shall we not assume that the Legislature and the Government 
and the people will see to it that there is no monopoly and that a particular 
industry is not being pampered? We will assume that the people and the 
Government will he wide awake and see that these evils do not take place. 
If the Legislature and the Government come to the conclusion that all the 
economies and improvements that are practicable for a few years to come could 
only reduce the cost of production by about 10 per cent., do you still adhere 
to your view that protection should not be granted unless and until a reduction 
of 50 per cent, is made in the cost? 

.Mr. Homi.—I have never expressed that it should not he granted unless 
and until that reduction is made. 

Mr. Kale. —am asking what your view is? 

Mr. Homi. —I have stated my view very clearly. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you please repeat it? 

Mr, Homi. —I will in a minute, “ Tariff is really necessary as conditions 
aro at present but if proper attention were paid to Indian costs, it will 
probably be found that such is unnecessary.” So under the existing cir¬ 
cumstances, tariS is really necessary. 

Mr. Kale. —If, on a careful enquiry, it is found that a certain measure of 
protection either in the form of bounties or import duty is absolutely necessary 
to keep up the industry going, then you won’t object to protection being 
granted? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like to know whether yo i have studied the steel 
industry in the States from the point of view of the industrial organisation 
generally, not fi'om the point of view of internal organisation of this or that 
department, employment of labour and working of the machinery, but the 
wider point of view of indu8tri.al organisation? Have you studied the steel 
industry from that point of view ? 
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Mr. Homi. —That is, in this form that protection tended to devolcp 
industries? 

Mr. Kale. —Taking the soc«rl conditions, political conditions, intellectual 
conditions and what is suited to their particular needs and conditions, have 
you studied the steel industry from the point of view of those things? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you done the same thing wdth regard to the steel industi'y 
in India both before you went to the States and after you returned from the 
States? 

Mr. Ilo'mi. —I don't grasp the point. 

Mr. /foie .--You cannot express any opinion on any industry unless and until 
you have taken a very wide view of the problem. Have you had time and 
opportunity to study this problem after your return from America? 

Mr. Homi. —1 have compared both these problems together. 

Mr. Eale.—Have you studied it after your return? That is an important 
question? 

Mr. Homi.—That is, after I landed in India? It makes no difference 
where I studied. 

Mr. Kale.—It makes a world of difference in this way. ‘When you returned 
to India with a certain amount of knowledge of American conditions, you 
were in a position to apply that knowledge to Indian conditions. That of 
course requires time. Have you had the time and the opportunities to apply 
your information and your knowledge to existing Indian conditions? I am 
afraid, you had not. 

Mr. Homi. —I had not.. How can I? Where is the time that is needed. 

Mr. Kale.—You had no time to do it. On the Tariff Board we have spent 
. 3 or 4 months and oven now wo do not know where wo stand. From our 
experience, it appears that a good deal of time is necessary to study from all 
points of view a largo and complicated industry like the steel industry. 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—I>o&a it not occur to you that on further application of 
your knowledge to the steel industry in India, you may modify some of the 
statements that you have made? 

Mr. 7/omt.—Which particular one are yon referring to? 

Mr. Kale.—I am not referring to any particular statement. It may be 
that you will have to modify some of your statements and conolusions m the 
light of further observations that you may make. 

Mr. Homi. —It is a proposition which unless it in put into practice you 


cannot answer. 

Mr. Kale .—Of course it is problematical. Neither you nor I can say what 
will happen. I am only asking you. 

Mr. Homi .—There is a possibility one way or the other. 

Mr. Kole.—You will have to modify your assertions because you Lad not 
the time and opportunities to study the problem? 

Mr. Homi. _It all depends upon whether a person controls the circumstances 

or allows himself to be controlled by circumstances. 

Mr Kale .—There is a good deal in what you say. But human intelligence 
is limited and in the case of a big problem like the steel industry, so far as 
I am concerned I think that however intelligent a man may be, he will require 
some time and opportunities to study it. 


Mr. Homi .—^There are certain limitations. 

Kale —Will you not agree that the steel industry in India, whoever 
starts'it and takes it up at the present moment, ia_ surrounded with certain 
difficulties? There are certain initial difficulties which the steel mdustiy m 


India has to encounter? 

Mr. Homi.-Thero are certain diffioultios which are apt to ho exaggerated. 
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Mr. Kate—Eveiytliing ia spt to be exaggerated, ev( 
tbe steel industry is surrounded. The question is 
there or not. In America there were those difficumea . 

in overcoming them. An effort must be made in this country also to over- 
come those difficulties. In the meantime, a certain measure of protection 
may become necessary. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. A real effort must be made to overcome diffioultiea. 

Mr. Kale. —Tlicse difficulties may refer to lack of experience among Indians 
and to want of training among workmen? 

Mr. Ha)ni. —^Yes. 

Mr Kale.— Are they not two very important points? Very few people in 
India are really closely acquainted with the organisation of steel wrks. tor 
instance. 

Mr, Homi .—Yes. _ . 

Mr. KaU'i —Very few people in India are skilled really in the sense in 
which American workmen are skilled in the steel industry? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

Mr. Kalt.—In spite of the fact that Tatas’ works have been in existence 
for, say, 16 years, a good deal of training is still necessary in the case of 
Indian workmen. _ 

Mr. Homi.—15 years is enough time tor training up a particular staff for 
their own purpose. 

Mr. Kale. —A certain amount of staff no doubt; but If you are extendmg 
your works, for example, you won’t get the whole of your skilled labour 
unless it is trained for some time? 

Mr. Homi .—I don’t agree to that. 

Mr, Kale.—Don’t you think that in America there have been generations 
of stool workmen? 

Mr. Homi. —There are in other trades too. 

Mr, Kale. —In India too, in the matter of labour organisation, generations 
liBve been bom and bred in certain kinds of manufacture? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. ^Has it happened in the case of the steel industry? Even a 

generation has not yet passed since the birth of the steel industry so that the 
tradition, as we may call it, has yet to grow and without the growth of a 
tradition you cannot really get the proper kind of trained men, I am_ not 
speaking of the men at the top. I am speaking of the men on the middle 
and on the lower rungs of the manufacturing ladder. 

Mr. Homi.—Do you moan mechanics and such like? 

Mr. Kale. —There you required more time for training? 

Mr. Homi .—But in India we have had several generations of mechanics. 

Mr. Kale. —Not mechanics who have worked in such largo steel works? 

Mr. Homi. —It makes no difiorenoc whether it is a large works or not. 

Afr. Kale. —Do you think that a blacksmith who is working in a village 
will be efficient in the Tatas’ works at Jamshedpur without training? 

Mr. Homi .—If you compare him with any other ordinary labourer, he will 
be efficient. lie will certainly pick it up quicker. 

Mr. Kale. —Though he is a blacksmith, he will still require a certain amount 
of time? 

Afr Homi .—That depends upon the time. 

Mr. Kale. —That is exactly my point. 

Mr. Homi .—The question of time of course differs iu the ease of different 
people. Some people put it at 15 and others more than that. 

Mr. Kale. —Wc are speaking of averages. In the matter of training, if 
more training or, more time is necessary, that moans an increase in the cost 
comparatively? 


en the difficulty by which 
whether the difficulty is 
and they have succeeded 
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Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —-Will you tell me what is your' view about the difference in 
elRcieney and wages between the skilled labour and unskilled labour in America 
as compared with the skilled and unskilled labour in India? Are there many 
unskilled labourers in the American works just as we have at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Somi. —They dare not to such an extent. In this connection another 
question arises whether this unskilled labour is being trained for anything 
else or any other purpose or avocation in life. 

Mr. Kale. —I don’t follow. 

Mr. Homi. —There is a tremendous swarm at Jamshedpur. Is it being 
trained consciously or unconsciously for any avocation or any particular line 
of work ? 

Mr. Kale.—Ho you suggest that it should be trained? 

Mr. Homi, —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Just at the moment it is not trained? 

Mr, Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —.Will it not be necessary, therefore, to employ a larger number 
in India than in the United States if there is a lack of trained labour here 
compared with the States? 

Mr. Homi. —On general grounds it would, but if you enter into particulars 
whether any particular job needs all the number of men, you would differ. 

Mr. Kale. —That is a matter of experience and not of theory? 

Mr. Homi. —I think that 15 years is too long a period. 

Mr. Kale. —You might say that 15 years will be sufiSoient. Another man 
may say that 20 years will be necessary. We all agree that a long period is 
necessary, and till the Indian labour is properly trained to the necessary level, 
a larger number will have to be employed? 

Mr. Homi, —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —^In India, as you know, we have not got labour-saving 
machinery as they employ in the States. 

Mr. Homi. —'If you refer to Tataa’ Works, they compare very favourably, 
except in the matter of loading and unloading of wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —If you lump them all together, then the number to be employed 
at Tatas’ Works will have to be greater? 

Mr. Homi. —If by the addition of a certain fixed expenditure you would 
lessen the number of men, how much cheaper and more profitable would that 
be to having to employ indefinitely labour which we consider as cheap but 
which turns out not to be so. 

Mr. Kale. —No employer would like to employ more men than necessary. 
We are comparing the conditions which obtain here with those in the States. 
The point I am putting to you is that on account of certain difficulties or 
disadvantages, namely lack of training, a larger number of absentees, peculiar 
Indian social conditions and so forth, it may be necessary to employ a much 
larger number of men in India than in the States. What that number will be, 
we cannot say. It is not a matter of theory. It is a matter of experience. 
People will differ on that point. 

Mr. Horn*.—Absolutely. 

Mr. Kale. —How will you compare the wages of skilled and unskilled labour 
in India with those of the labour in the United States? 

Mr. Homi. —Different trades have different standards. 

Mr. Kale. —Take any trade. 

Mr, Homi, —Take the case of a mechanic working in a railroad machine 
shop. He earns about 70 cents an hour, whereas in Jamshedpur he will be 
earning from about 30 to 80 rupees a month. 

Jlfr. Kale. —That comes to less than two to three rupees a day? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, for a day of eight hours. 



Mr. Kale. —In America do they work 12 hours? 

Mr, Homi. —No, they have changed from 12 to 8 hours a day. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you then try to put all these factors together and see 
whether India compares favourahiy with the United States, viz., lack of train- 
ing, lack of experience and organisation, lack of labour saving machinery, and 
Bo forth. These are the peculiar disadvantages that the industry has to suffer 
from for a few years to come in any case. If you put all these together, don’t 
you think that the cost in India will to that extent be higher than in America? 
We are all agreed that, wherever possible, economies should be introduced, but 
these are difficulties which cannot be overlooked. The cost to that extent will 
be higher in this country than in the States, and if on a careful examination 
it is found that for some years we have to make an allowance for them and to 
see that this industry survives in India to that extent you would agree to 
protection being granted? 

Mr. Homi. —If it is a question of survival, then protection should be 
granted. 

Mr. Kale. —Then it may be necessary to make a tremendous sacrifice? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—II you find that there is a prospect of war coming on—in that 
case we must be dependent upon ourselves and we cannot depend upon other 
countries—then you would support any amount of protection? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, I have said so. 

Mr. Kale. —You only desire that as far as possible wherever there are 
economies practicable these should be ellected and no unnecessary burden 
should be imposed on the public? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. That is the point. 

Mr. Kale. —I take it that the various suggestions contained in your state¬ 
ment were made in order that they may be investigated by those who are 
interested in the industries, i.e., that those who are interested in the general 
development of the industry should sea that these economies are brought about 
and the general burden on the tax-payer will be reduced ? 

Mr. Homi. —And that the sacrifice made by the tax-payer be not abused; 

Mr. Kale. —And it is in this spirit you have put forward these sugges¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —That is, if your suggestions are investigated, and it is found 
that some of them are practicable, they should as far as possible be put into 
operation? 

Mr. Homi. —That is my view : you have put it in a nice form. The whole 
of the statement has been introduced just with a desire to see that the industry 
is put on a stable basis. If by any system of protection or by any other way 
the steel industry in the country is put on a stable basis and is made to pay 
at the same time by internal re-organization, I am one for it. 
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